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Chronicle of Events 

JnJ^ 1943 

Mr. L. S. Amery, Seeretary of'* State for fodiai stated in the 
House of Oomiiions, re : India's food position : 'There is no oyerall 

shortage of loodgraios There is, however, grave maldistribution for 

which the xesponsibility is shared by all parties from the cultivator 
npwards." 

The Secretary of State for India, Mr. L. S. Amery and Field 
Marshsi Zioed Wavell welcomed in London 84 young officers of t^ 
L A. F. who arrived in England for operational exigence under ttie 
Empire Training Scheme. 

His Eiceileney the Viceroy addressed the Food Oonference in Mew 
IMhi and was followed by Sir Asisul Haque, Food Mioister. The 
Oonference reeorded the views of all provincial and State representa* 
rives regarding tho food situation in the country. 

Mr. A. K Fazlul Hug, at the opening meeting of the B«H{al 
L^lative Assembly made a statement re : his resignation as Ohlef 
Minister of Bengal.^ He made some allegations a^nst lihe Governor 
and charged him with partisanship and violation of the Insfoument 
of Insriwctions. 

The Government of India's decisions on measures td meet rim 
food situation were announced to the Food Conference by Sir Asisnl 
Hague, Food Member. The decisions inter aHa were : Bationing in 
urbui areas to be taken up in a progressively increasing nseasme 
and almost immediately. Free Trade not to be considered ezoept as 
an objective for the return of normiti conditions. 

In the Bengal Legislative AssemUy, the Government of Bmigal’s 
handling of the fo^ problem, was severely criticised. Mine special 
motions were moved by members of the different Opposition parties. 

Mr. L. 8. Amery, replying to a question in the House of 
Commons, said that the difficulties of the food situation in India 
were due to the widespread tendency of cultivators to withhold 
foodgrains from the market. 

Li the Bengal l^islative Council, a resolution urging the release 
of Mahatma Gandhi and members of the Congress Working Committee, 
"to resolve tiie Indian deadlock" was passed. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir appointed a Commission 
of Inquiry under the presidentship of Chief Justice Ganganath. The 
Commission would consist of eight Hindus, eight Muslims, one SiUi 
and one Buddhist, — the members were selected principally from the 
Fjnkja babha. 

The Standing Committee of the Non-Party Leaders' Conference 
issued a statement from New Delhi, appealing to the Government of 
India and M’^batma Gandhi to close '^the dismal chapter of strife 
sad ill-feeling" in the country. 

The Working Committee of the Frovindal Hindu Mahasabha, 
padcL* the presidency of Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerjee, adopted a 
1 
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resolntion profeesting against the statement of Mr. Amery made in 
the House of Commons re : Indian food situation, and characterising 
it as misleading and adding insult to injury. 

Mr. M. A. ^Jinoah, President of the All India Muslim League, 
was attacked with a knife in Bombay, by a Muslim visitor. 

The Central Legislative Assembly began its monsoon session. Sir 
Mohammad Azizul Haque, Sir Asoka Boy and Dr. N. B. Ehare, the 
three new members of the Viceroy’s Executive Codncil, were sworn in. 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar, President, All India Hindu Mahasabha, 
announced his resignation of the presidentship, in Bombay. 


1st. Mr. L. B. Amery. SecreUry of State for India, gave details of India’s food posi- 
tion in the House of Commons in reply to a question whether he had any statn^t 
to make about the food shortage in that country. 

Mr. Amerv said : ’^The basic facts have not changed. There is no overall 
shortage of food grains, while India has harvested a bumper crop of wheat this 
spring. There is, however, grave maldistribution for which the responsibility h 
shared by all parties, from the cultivator upwards ?** 

Education in India was discussed in the House of Commons when Mr R 
Sorenson (Labour) suggested providing educational facilities for all Lsdiaii 
children within 20 years of the cessation of hostilities. He also wauM draatlA 
reductions in adult illiteracy. 

Mr. Amery said that the desire for the educationnl progress in India was fully 
shared by the Indian Government and the legislatures in whom the responsibilitv 
in this field was vested. 

In the House of Commons. Mr. 8. 8. Silverman (Labodr) asked Mr. Amerv 
Baoretary State for India, if he was aware that reports of whipping for ofienoea 
arising out of or in connexion with political disturbances showed that in three 
districts of Bind alone 800 such penalties had been inflicted during the past three 
montha.~-Mr. Amery said that he had no information, but if Mr. Silverman would 
communicate the source of his information he would make inquiries* 

The Government of Madras passed the Madras Potato (Dealers and Transnortl 
Control Order ; the Order to take effect from the 1st July, 1943. Under the 
Order, no person should carry on business as a wholesale dealer in potatoes or 
store for sale potatoes in wholesale quantities in the Nilgiri district or in the 
Kodaikanal taluk of the Madura district under a license issued under the Control. 
Order. 

tad. The first Government food shop in Calcutta was opened by Mr. H. 8. Buhia* 
wardy. Minister of Civil Supplies at Tiljala. 

H. fi. Sir Arthur Hope, Governor of Madras, at two public meetings at 
Penukonda and Anantpur, expressed the view that be personally, and the Gtovam- 
ment of Madras in conjunction with Uie Central Government and other Ptovia- 
eial Governments, would spare no pain in improving the food sitnatioo in^ tha 
presidency. 

The Secretary of State for India, Mr. L. 8. Amery, and Field Marshal Lard 
Wavell w^eonM in London 34 young officers of ths I. A. F., the first gnuo 
to arrive in England for operational experience under the Empire 
Scheme. 


M. The National Defence Oouncil met at the Viceroy’s Council (New Mhn 
His Excellency the Viceroy presided. His Excellency the Gomaandst-iBHshi^ 
reviewed the war sitnation . 

’the All-India Yarn and Cloth Merchants’ Conference, convened to 
the control measures placed by the Government on the cloth and yam indnSv 
and trade met in Bombay, Seth Govardbandss Gokuldas Btararjt ' 

4th. The All-India Yarn and Cloth Merchants’ Conference disApgfed the TeztOa 
Control Scheme and before concluding its session in Bombay, pesssd eiirhtm 
regulations touching on diflhrent aspects of the Control as it •ff vftttd the wUa- 
ssTe and retail trade, and appointed a Standing Committea *to all msmwv 
aWps to aafeguard tha intereete of clo^ and yarn dealeii.* ^ 


Mb. .The Food Oonferanee which commenced in New DslhL leeoided tha vMm nf 
all Fraviaeial and State lepresentativea isgi^ing the pmeiliag sttnatfoT^i^ 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


thflir diiSiotiltieB. His Ezcellenov the Viemy addretied tha Oonlmnoe, followed 
by on opening epeeeh by Sir Axiful Hwiue, Food Member. 

At the opening meeting of the Monioon B ee ei on of the Bengel Legielitlfe 
Aeeembly,i e etetement on the circumetencee oonnected with hie reei{|Deiion tm 
Qiief Minieter of Bwgel wee mode by Mr. A. K. Fexlul Huq.— He made aone 
lone egatnet the Governor and chanred him with partleanehfo and violation 
Inetmment of Inetrnctione. Mr. Huq enggeited that the Governor might 
addreee the Houiie and let the membere have hie vereion of the ineidente.— 
Mr. Santoah Kumar Baeu, Mr. Pramatha Nath fianerjee and Mr. Shamenddin 
Ahmed also made atatements. 

A statement by Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy, dvll Supplies Minieter, on the food 
situation, was placed before the House by the Chief Minister, Khawaja Sir 
Nazimuddin. 

eth. In the Bengal Legislative Assemblyt a point of order, involving conetltu- 
tionsi and legal issues, raised by the opposition, held up conmersUon of 
demands for certain Budget grants. The demands were in respect of those 
items of the Budget estimates for 194344 which were not voted upon in March 
las^ owing to the resignation of the late Ministry. 

General Sir Clmiae Aiichiuleck, Ck>mmander-in-Chief, addressing his first 
Press Conference (in New Delhi), since he took over charge, oommentra on the 
great improvement he had notic^ in the co-operation between the three Servioea 
in India and between the U. B. forces and Indian forces. 

7tti. In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, budget demands for the current financial 
^podfot during the last session were ruled out of order by the 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, a statement on the food situation by Mr. 
H. 8. Snhrswardy, Minister of Civil Supplies, was made on the opening day of the 
Monsoon Session. 

8th. The Government of India’s decisions on measure to meet the food situation 
were announced to the Conference by Sir Asisul Hsque, the Food Member. 
Ihe decisions, inter alia were Rationing in urban areas to be taken up 
in a progressively increasing measure and almost immediately. A mercilese 
attack on the hoarder and the profiteer to be launched immediately throughout 
India by all Provinces and States. Free Trade not to be considered except aa 
an objective for the return of normal conditions. 

•th. The Bengal Ijegfslative Assembly was occupied with the discueeion of an 
Opposition resolution ou the release of political prisoners. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, a resolution recommending the release of 
political prisoners was moved by Mr. Bankim Chandra Datta (Congress). 

10th. F. M. Lord Wavell addressing Indian Bevin trainees in London said ; **I 
have spent some of the best and most pleasant vears of my life , in India. I 
have great love lor the country and 1 hope in the new poet, with which I have 
been nonoured, to do something to repay the debt, 1 owe to India. 1 shall ^ 
my best” 

11th. Under the auspices of the Hindu Muslim Unity Aisociatioo, epseohes 
emphasising the need for communal unity were mads at a meeting at tbs 
Town Hall, Calcutta. The Nawab of Mniihidabod presided. 

Under the auspices of the All India Women's Conference, Oalontta Branch, 
at a public meeting of the women of Oalontta, a resolution was unanimously 
sdm»ted stronglyv supporting the principles of the Bsu Committee's Bill relating 
to Hindu intestate succession. 

IM. In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the Government of Bengal's hsndllng 
of the food eituation was severely criticised. Nine special motions wsrs mow 
bj memberu of the different opposition parties. Borneo while oondemning the 
Government^ plans, pat forwsra suggestions to tseUa tbs problem. 

~ ‘ Sir Gholam Hnsain HldayatoIiih*e 

Ministry snstainsd its first defent whan n eonhisr-motion from Mir Bandsh 
Alt, Khan Tslpnr (ex-Prsmier nnd h supportsr of tbs prssent Ministiry) tbit 
tbs consideiBtion of the proposed revised Land Bevenue Asaeesmsnt ha adjourned 
till the next session was carried by 94 to 12 votes. 

illb. In the Bengal Legislative AeecmMy, about 85 membiis look part in tbi 
debits ou lbs food prahiem in tbs Frovinea, 
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14lh. llr. L. B. Amary, Baoretaty of State for India, repiyins to a queiUon In the 
Boom of Oommona, aaid that the prafailing difficalt food aitnation in India 
vwM dna to the widaapraad tendency of edltivatore to withhold foodgrains from 
lim inalfeat, to laiii^ oonaamption per head ae a raeult of increased family 
inooma, «to hoarding eonsamera <and others, and in many parts of .India 
to the ImI that mathods whereby atirplns supplies of foodgrains had in normal 
timaa mo?id 'from aieaa of production to areas of consumption had oeased to 
fuaotion or bean aariouily weakened. 

Iha Bengal Lei^latire Aaaembly, after a there ^day debate defeated, by 
]84 *yotea to SB a apeoial motion by Sai H. N. Chowdhury, of the non-official 
Ckumiaaa Party, lihich aimed at censuring the Ministry, and their handling 
of tha food aitnation.— A aimilar motion ^ Dr. Nalinawa Banyal (official 
OoBgraaa) waa dMeatsd by IBS ^rotaa to 82. ORie Aaaembly waa prorognad. 

IMh. Bir Bnltan Ahmad, Information Member, jDorerment of iiidla, addrasaiDg 
mambato of the Standing Oommittee of the AIMndia Newspaper EdHora’ 
Oonfamoe, in Bombay, stated that he wished to see the oonntiy maintiin a 
6m Piasa even In wartime. Ha added ^that ifhile ha would 'be a watchful 
adyocata of ite piiTilagea, ha expaotad the Editora to be equally watchful In 
diaehttging their dutiaa. 

In Ae Bengal Lagidatiye jOauncil, tha food debate on « special motion 
pttoosad by Mr. Kamml Kumar Dutt was coatinaad. 

Mr. L. B. Aasaiy, fiaesdtaiy d State for India, told a London meeting of 
the InatitOla of Escort that the Bdtitii traders '‘have gdt to lace the fact that 
moit of tiia woBd fa .gdng to be able to mdka lor iMif old otapla goo^ 4 m 
wMeh wa Jsliad in the past and that are muat ooncentrefta mora and more on 
a a w or 4pai of .production and on our epaeldl eiperieam In psodaetion and tha 
iBitdlofion of aapital plant, on aaleamanahtp, on ralialnltiy and niompituda 
Ot daliyarf, in fact on Oo-operatiya Sarvioe to tha naedaof Imnyiduai countriaa 
10k whm wa hm to deal. This apptiae in a apeoial India.*’ 

tMhu Xn the Bengti Legitiatife Ooundl, a wstoliitloB urging the Imneffiate release 
of Mahatma Qandhi and mmatom of the Congrem WtrUng Oommfttaa **10 
naalya the Indian daadloeV’ wm pasaal 

IVIh. Hm Standing PInaoee Committee for Railwaya md in New Delhi to 
ooniidar tha qnaation of tha lower gsaetied eeryloe. No derlehm was laachad 
and tha oonaidamlion of tha qnaation wee poatponed. 

In a diaoumion with wpreeentstiyee Of Indian public bodies at Durban, 
Mr. Q. Baadon Nicholla yiaualixed an Indian townahip with all amenltiea and 
alao an Indiaa Mayor and' CounoUlars who would be elected by the reeidenta. 
In tha towniltip Indians could deyalop akmg their own liiiw. 

At a moating of the ttiod Mutilm League Aesembly Party at Karachi, a 
roidIntiOB waa pamed moording its aeixae of complete eolidatity and loyal^ to 
the Mnalim League both within and without the Legislature, 


IMi. The flew that Mahatma Gandhi, in committee, could alone modify the 
pitiicy of the CkmgKss ^a expressed at an informal meeting fin fiomhay) of 
aome Congneamen and women releoaed from jsil— UndiminiBhed confidence in 
Mahatma Gandhi’a leaderihip wee alao expreesed and nil movea by other partiee 
to rescind the August Bmolution while Congress Leaders were in prieon were 
dn>reeated ae in<oonceiy«d. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, replying to the address of welcome, presented to him by 
the Anjuman lelamia, Quetta, said : “Nothing gives me greater pleasure than 
to hear your griavancaa, diffieulties and demands sgain and again. It shows that 
now there is a wide awakening amongst you, and that you and realise the 
poeition in which you are placed. You have begun to understand what yon 
lack and what yon nM” 


Itih. Tha Bengal Lagislativa Council rejected without a division a special motion 
by Mr. Kamini Kumar Dutt ( Official Coogreea Party ) wbicb charged tha 
goyemmant with haying failed to tackle the province’s food problem. 

Bit P. Bamaswami Aiyart the Dewan Presideut, mim a vigorous plea for 
syitaaatic induatrialiiatioii, eelf-aufficiency in the matter of food and educating 
^e^p eoyto on right linea, while addtaesmg tha joint aeeeion of the Tmvanooia 

The fndo-EuiopaMi Ooundl mat at Durban to diecnaa tim pomibili^ d 
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fammg A pobHo utility lioiiiiiig eomfmj to firomote iDdltn liomlag it Darbia. 
No^damon wm retebed. 

taib. Thi.peiltioD of' Ibe bi&dloom nodet the Obtton and Yini OOitiol Oidtt 
HM ez|diiDed by the Textile ComttlMio&er to the Oovenmient of' Ibdie.io e 
commoiiiqae received Id CaieiiUi. _ 

His Highoess the Miharsjs of Kubmir ippointad i Oommiselon of Inquiry 
under the presidentship of Chief Jostloe Uingsnith. The Commission would 
consist^ of eittbt Mttslims, dght Hindus^ one Bikh end one Buddhist, the membem 
were selected principslly from the Preje Sebhi. 

Slit. The Midrss Rstioniog Order, 1943, embodying regulitions for the ritioiiiog 
of irticles, issued by the Government under the Defence of Indie Rules, wee 
published in the Fort Bt Gecffge Gesette. ne order extended to the whole of 
the Province. 

Pandit Godiveris Misri, Finance Minister of Orissa, addressing a public 
meeting at Aognl organised by the National War Front, observed : *Tndependenoe 
most be won and that too within the shortest possible time, but it must be 
won and not obtained by logical argument, however intelligently put In the 
present world struggle, India most herself be a valiant unit by making 
eaerificea of her men. Then alone can (die obtain and retain independence.’^ 

Xtnd. sHi TeJ Bahadur Sapru, Dr. M. B. Jayakar and Sir Jagadish Prasad arrived 
in New Delhi to attend the meeting of the Standing . Committee of the All- 
Parties Leaders* Conference. 

Mr. L. B. Amery stated in the House of Commons that he was communicating 
with the Indian Government regarding a suggestion by Mr. Sorenson (labour) 
that arrangements should be macm for representative Indian editors or jonrnaliste 
to visit Britain. He added that he would consider the matter as soon as he had 
received, the Indian Government’s views. 

Slid. The Standing Committee of the Non-Party Leaders’ Conference met in Delhi 
and had preliminary discussions. 

In the Travancore Sir Mulam Assembly, the Dewan-President referred to the 
important question of inflation and denation and the steps taken by both the 
Central and Travancore Governmente to deal with them. 

24tti. The Standing Committee of the Non-Party Leaders’ Conference issued a 
statement appealing to the Government of India and Mahatma Gandhi to close 
the *'dtsmal chapter of strife and ill-feeUng” in the countiy. 

The statement expressed the opinion : **Mr. Gandhi, Pandit Jawbarlal Nehru 
and other Congress leaders should be released and given an opportunity of 
reconsidering their Resolution of August. 194*J, and of making out the effort to 
bring a settlement between the conflicting elements in Indian national life. 
Alternatively, they should be put on tbdr trisl before an impartial Tribunal and 
given every reasonable facility to meet auoh charges as may be brought agelnst 
them.” 

In response to in order from the Government of Indie, Allama Masbrlqi, 
Khekear leader, instructed his followers all over the country to remove their 
red armlets. 

Mth. Mr. M. A. Jinnah, in reply to a communication from Sir Mohammad 
Newaz Khan, member of the Pun)ab Aseembly, declared : **Tbere hi not the 
elighteet doubt that immediately after the Sikauaer-JinDah *.Piet the Uniouiel 
Party in the Punish was no more.” 

The Working Committee of the Bengal Provincial Hindu Mahasabha adopted 
a resolution protesting against the statement made in the House of 
Commons by Mr. Amery on the Indian food eitnation, and eharaeteiising 
it aa mialeading and adding intuit to injury. The meeting was under the 
prendeney of Ih. Bbyema Prosed Mukheiyee in Celeutta. 

WOk, Mr. M« A. Jinnah, Preiident of the AU-IndIa Muslim League wea attaeked 
with a knife by a visitor who came to interview him in Bombay, The vieilor, 
who was a MnsHss, waa. arrested by the poHee. 

The Central Legialative Assembly btean' its monaoon aesaion with Sir AWur 
Rahim, Preaidentjn the Chair. Sir lubemmad Asisul Hnqpe, Sir Aaoke Bqj 
and Dr. N. B. Kham, the three new Memhers of the RxeenllVf 

Council were awom in. 

Beplyhig to e queetion by Ml A. Ohattopedhya. Mr. V. S. Bymoni^ 
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OI?il Defenee Seentarj. Mid that betwcim April 2 and Jane 2&, 1943, there 
were Mren enemy air relda on Britiah India and on Indian Btatea. 
All the raid on Britiah India were directed against milita^ targets in 
8. E. Benaal. 

In the Osntral Auembly, the War Secretary, Mr. C. M. Triredi, replying 
to Mr. Lslchsnd Navairai announced that Goremment would be glad to 
arrange for the discussion of the war situation at a secret meeting, when a full 
statement would be made by the Commander In Ghief, if the President issued 
difectiona similar to those issued in connexion with previous secret sessions. 

t7lh. In the Central L^islative Assembly, Bardar Mangal Singh, Congress 
member for th|; Pnniab, spoke on Mr. T. T. Erishnamschariw resolutions 
asking for a revision of Government j>olicy with regard to treatment of 
political prisoners ana detenua He described the trMtment of prisoners of the 
1942 Civil disobedience movement, which he alleged was worse than that of 
prisoners of war in India and that of detenus in India before 1942. He 
supported the resolution. 

The Central Assembly rejected by 41 votes to 38, Mr. T. T. Erishnama- 
ohari’s resolution, with Mr. Deshmukh’s amendment. 

Baja Sir Maharaja Singh, expressed his desire to relinquish the office of 
the Prime Minister of the Jammu and Kashmir State. H. H. the Maharaja 
aooepted his resignation with effect for July 27th. 1943. 

mh. A PrsM Note stated : *Tn the publicity recently given to a Circular 
addressed by the Bengal Government to all registered Trade Unions and Chambers 
of Commerce on the responsibility of labour leaders in the matter of strikes, 
much emphasis has been laid on the proposed Government setion against 
leaders advising labour to go on strike without giving the necessary 14 day’s 
notice.” 

SQth. Mr. L. B. Ameiy told in the House of Commons that the Government 
of India were investigating the proposal that Indian editors, or responsible 
Journalists representing all Parties, should visit Britain. 

Mr. Amery gave a negative reply in the House of Commons to a question 
by Mr. R. Sorenson ( Lab ) asking whether Mahatma Gandhi had asked 
permission or made any attempt to write to the Viceroy or the Secretary of 
State for India. 

Mr. Amery added: "Letters have, however, passed 'from time to time 
between Mr. Gandhi and the Home Department of the Government of India 
but I am not prepared to disclose their number or conten's. 

The Central Legislative Assembly passed the first reading of Dr. Kharc’s 
Bill to amend the Reciprocity Act 1943, so as to make it more effective in 
its application. 

90th. In the Central Legislative Assembly, a resolution, condemning the 
cowardly act on Mr. Jinnah and congratulating him on his providential escape, 
WtfIMMri, . . .. .. _ . . 



list. Sir Bamaswami Modaliar,. Supply Member, Government of India, in an 
interview on his arrival at Karachi, observed : "llie (British people are anxious 
that the Indian constitutional problem should be solved , end several M. P.\i 
have sidd that nothing would please them more than to hear that an agre^ 
solution by the Indian parties is reported to Parliament.” 

Bis Excellency the Governor of Bengal promulgated an Ordinance, called the 
Bengal Vagrancy Ordinance, to give necessary sanction to the B^tars’ Scheme 
inaugurated by the Government of Bengal. 

A manifesto imued by the Muslim Majlis (CaleutU) stated inter alia : **It is 
to foster the cause of unity of India that the Muslim Majlis has come into being 
on mature deliberation of the Mussalmans who have in their heart of hearts the 
Interest of the Muslim eommnnity.” 

Master Tbra Singh, President of the Sri Gnrudwarw Parbandhak Committee, 
Punjab, iMusd a statement from Laboie, in which he Mid : "The Asad Punjab 
Bdieme was ooneeived to protect the Bikbe from the oommipisl domination of 
the Mualims. Tha Hindna have d om ina tio n in certain provinom and the 
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mrtliM han in oAHk>..Bat what aboot pow Sikha ; tlwj an in a majorit; 
atwlian. Thor ba ptataeted from te pcaaent commimal naentalitp of the 

T j riOTl OOlMMU^tl6iL** 

Ufa V« D. Si v i rtor , ia the coane of e etetement to the Pmi in Bombtj, 
aanoonoed lut neinetloa of the pretidentihip of the All-Indie Hindu 

Mahambhe. 

August 1943 

His EzoeUeney the Viceroy, Lord Linlithgow, in his farewell address 
to the Central Lef^slatore, said : *'Frqm the very beginning of the war I have 
done everything a man could do to bring the Indian political parties to 
their leaders together.a.It will always be a sharp disappointment to me 
thait these four years of war should, for all that effort, have seen us no 
neaarer our goal.” 

Bomage to the memory of Dr. Babindra Nath Tagore was paid at a 
meetiDg in the Calcutta University Senate Hall, on the occasion of his 2nd. 
death anniversary. 

The Working Committee of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha adopted a 
resdui^n requesting Mr. V. D. Savarkar to continue to be the President of 
the Hindu Mahasabha. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, Sir Edward Benthall, War 
Transport Member explained the transport of the food problem. 

The Punjab Government offered additional surplus rice amounting to 
22,500 t(ms for distribution to deficit areas and the Defence Services. 

The Bengal Food Grains ( Movement Control ) Order, 1943, prohibited 
the export of wheat, rice, paddy grain from the Province except under a 
permit. 

H* H. the Maharaja of Kashmir was unanimously elected Chancellor of 
the Benares Hindu University. 

The Central l^slative Assembly passed the Delhi University Act 
Amendment Bill without a division, the Muslim League dissenting. 

Sir J. P. Srivastava, Food Member, Government of India, met the 
Bengal Ministers and the leaders of different parties to discuss the food 
problem of the Province. 

Sir Shafaat Ahmad Khan, the Indian High Commissioner, presiding over 
the Natal Indian Congress said : **The Natal Indian Congress founded by 
Mr. Gandhi in 1894 -has been recognized by the Government of India.” 

Appeals for funds to relieve the suffering of the people of Bengal, due to 
food shortage were made by Mr. M. A. Jinnah, Pandit Madan Mohan 
Melaviya and Mr. P. B. Das. 

1st. Mr. W. 0. Wordsworth presided over a meeting in CelcutU, on the oooesion 
of the **A11 Bengal Teachers’ Dav.” A resolution was passed making an appeal 
to the Government of Bengal to help non-government schools and recognize 
teachers as an essential service by granting them dearness allowanees and 
supplying then with foodstuffs and aUndard cloth on the same scale as govern- 
ment employees. 

tad. His Excellency the Viceroy, Lord Linlithgow, in his farewell address to the 
Central legislative Assembly in New Delhi, declared : '’From the very beginn- 
ing of the war 1 have done everything a man conld do to bring the Indian 
politioal parties and their leaders t^ether, to remove donbts as to ^e inten- 
tion of His Majesty’s Government riwardlng India’s future, to achieve that 
snfficieney of common agreement between the parties and the communities of 
this eonntry and that necessary preliminary acceptance of the legitimate 
ciaima of all that must he the pre-condition of any constitutional advance that 
is woctii having, or that ean hope lor permanence.” 
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TIm Ooiroeil of State decided on tbe eeggeitioo of tiie Pierident^ Sir MirrenM! 
Dadibho^, to eend coogretuletioae to Fieia Meribal Vleeoiuit WsrdL a teaer 
member of the Ooancil of State, on Ida appointment ae VieeiQf of India. 

In tbe Oounoil of Stake, tbe Home Secretary Mr. Conran Smith, leplyinK to 
Mr, P. N, Saprn aaid that tbe OoTcmment were not p r epeae d to diacioee the 
nature or contenta of eommnnleationa receifed from Mr. Gandhi ao long aa he 
remained aubjeet to tbe reetrictione of which the public were awtpe. 

M. In the Central Legialatire Aaeembly, on the third renifaqs of Dr. N. B. 
Khare’a Reciprocity Act Amendment Bill, Sir Yamtn KJb^ and Saidar Sant 
Singh auggeated that South African officera ahould not be placed In poaitiotta 
in which they would hare Indian troopa earring under dmaii, and idhemrer they 
were already in anch poeitiona tbey:,8hould be tnnaferred. 

The Oouiioil of State rejected by rotea to IOl Pandit H. 5. Kumro’a 
rcaolution urging that Indian Oommiaaioned Officera oaNing aluoad be pMA 
at the aame rate aa Britieh Officera in die Indian Army mul that the Vfeeipy^ 
Oommiaaioned Officera and Indian aoldiera aerring abroad be poM at Sie 
rate aa peraona occupying correaponding poiitiona in tbn BrikiaD Army aaning 
nlongaide the Indian Army. 

4lh. The Oantral Legialatife Aaaembly continued Sie debate on Mr. M. A- 
Qhani’e motion for circulation of the Delhi UntTereity (Amendment) Bin. 

Mr. Lalchand Naralrai ineieted that there ehonla m etatntory eafmnmide 
that arbitrary poweri regarding withdrawal of recognition of Gduegee wonld 
not be exeroieed. 


5lh. The Oentrel Legialatire Aeeembly. eon tinning the debate on tbe 2nd. reedian 
of the Delhi Unirereity Act Amendment Bill, njeeted by 40 rotee to 20 an 
amendment to reduce the term of office of the Viee-dmneellor from 4 to S 
yenre. 

The Council of State unenimouiiy adopted Mr. P. N. Bnpra’a reeolnlion 
recommending to the Qovemment of India to repreeant to Hia Makaty^ 
Ooeernment that an Agent of the Indian Gofernment be appointed in £itU 
Guiana and Trinidad to wateh orer In^an inteieati. 

In the Houee of Oommone, rationing and priea control in Indie wee 
diacumed. Mr. Amery told a queetioner, that general rationing of eomm^^ 
other than food, waa not contemplated. 

Mr. L. S. Amery, replying to Mr. Soreneon (Leb) in the Hooie of Oommone, 
mid that the number of pereone under imprieoument in India on May 1 
for offenoM in oonnezion with the Congreaa mofameot waa The 

number of pereone under detention, whether for e short or iudeSnite period 
wai 12,704. 


4lh. In the Central Lu^latire Aeeembly, Mr. K, C. Neqgy’e motion for the 
adjournment of the Bonm to disonm ^Uie failure of the Gofernment of India 
to make urgent inquiries on the dmths taking place in Bengal owing to 
•tar? atlon”, waa xnied out of order. 

The Council of State disoaaeed Mr. Hoeeain Imam’s resolution urging the 
import of mmt from the United States of Amerioa and Auetmlia lor tha Beads 
of the Defenoe Serf ices. 

Mr. L. S. Amery told Mr. B. W. Sorenson (Lab) in tbe Honm of Ccmmons 
that ha had considered the statement by 2b Bntiah miesiottaries in Indb 
wl^ appealed lor an amneity to political priaonera in India. ’ 


when 
deputed 


Bting 

Hell 


7th. The two-day food drifs in Calcutta, Howrah and Bally waa 
bonae to honae and shop to shop f Isita were paid by offioars apeebUy 
for tha pnrpoee to aseertalo sfulable fbodgraina stocks. 

Homage to the memory of Dr. Babindrenatb Tagore waa paid at a 
bald on tha ocoaelon of the 2ad annifersery of his death al the Senate 
of the Cilcntta Unlfcraity. 

Keegly a hundred men end women were signatories to aa appml for ficah 
eSbrts to deonxe a aettlemant in India. Oopim of tha appeal ware cant to the 
Prime Minister, Mr. Ohori^ll, the Secretary of Stats nr India, Mr. Amery. 
the Viceroy, Lord Unlithgow and tha Viceray-dealgnata Lord WsfcU. " 
The Wornng Oommittee A. the All-India Hindi Mahaaabhn, which matin 
Bombay, adopted a readintlon reqnaattag Mr. V. D. Ssfaikar to eontinno to 
be the Fnridmt nntil the qnestlon of lie resignation waa finally 
at tha next meefing of the WorMng Committee. 
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Wi»n« polkf oi tilt HioUn Mahatablui Id ttgnd to Hu formatioo of eoitlilion 
MiiifrMt waa laid down in a icnolntion wldoh tha Working GomaiUaa oi 
Ska AIMnd^ Hindu M^aiabha adopM. 

Tka Working Comroittee of the Hindu Blahaaabha ad<n>ted a leaoitttion on 
tiio food tituaiioii^ which stated inter alia : rTha WorkTag Oommlites notei 
wiffc aoneem and alarm the steady deterioration in the food aituation throufidhottt 
the country. It records its opinion that this ia due mainly to the thonghtlaN 
cmnhaais mid by Oovemroent on military, reqairenenta in India and abiend 
and ita failure in properly coordinating its idana and actiyitieB so as to protect 
the legitimate interests of the Indian people at large.'* 

Mia. Baitnini Naidu said in the course of a statement in Hyderabad : 
"Following the arrest of Mahatma Qsndhi and of the members of the Working 
Oommittee, there seems to have arisen some confusion of ideas and some 
eonftict of opinion among the Congress workers who were suddenly left without 
a definite mandate or gpy recognised leadership. I wish to clear any lingering 
donbts by stating that no authority was delegated either by the Working 
Committee or by the All-India Congress Committee to any individual or groups 
within the Congress to issue manifestoes or evolve new policies in the name of 
the Oongreas" 

ffh. In the Gentrsl liegislative Assembly, initiating the food debate^ Sir 
Mohammad Azisul Haqiie, Food Member, described tbe difficulties and 
obstructions the government had to face; He said : "Unabated action has 
bronght no safety through greet difficulties ia the first six months of the year. 
We have many difficulties tiklay and we shall probably have more difficulties in 
the future. I can aaaure the House that the Department for whi’ih 1 apeak will 
spare no eflort to solve these difficultiea.’* 

Bombay Oongreaamen observed the first anniveraary of tha arrest of Mahatma 
Gandhi and other Gongreaa leaders. Ike Bombay Municipal School Oommittee 
had declared a holiday and therefore all municipal sshoola remained closed. 
A large number of high aohoola and collie too were closed. 

The Labourite MemW of Parliament Mr. Reginald Sorenson, nt a meetlim 
organised by the India League ( in London ) on the anniversary of the imprt 
aonment of Congress leaders, declsred. "We should be seeking every mesna to 
re^n^ negotiation with the Indian leadera and change the atmoephere in 

10th. In the Central Legislative Assembly, Sir Edward Benthall, War Transport 
Member, explained the transport aspect of the food problem, when tbe Assembly 
reaumod the dd)ate on the food situation. 

Mr. Lonia .Fiscberk the writer, apeaking at a rally of the India League of 
Amerlea (in New York ) on the aanbersery of tbe arrest of Congreaa leaders, 
said that F. M. WavdPi arrival m India in October could be made the ocoaaion 
of an easy settlement of the Indian problem. Nationalista wanted nothing 
more than an Indian natiofialiat government with limited function which 
would ooilnborate with the United Nations and help win the war. “Neither 
Mr. Qandhf nor any other Indian leader is aaking the Britiah to quit during 
the war.” 


lltk. Qen, Smuts declined to receive a deputation from tbe South African Indian 
Oonmei^ which deeirod to aubmit to bim the resolntiona adopted at tibeir 


Im lOiRonae to a request from tbe Bengal Government the Sind Government 
deputed Mr. K. E. Executive Engineer, Siud P. W. D. to proceed to 

Ouenfita to advise the Bmigal Government regarding the closing of oresehas io 
tha Dimodar River. 


fflk. The Oouneil of State diaenssed tbe food sitnaUon. 

In the Council of State, the Oommender in-ehief, replying to a qoastton, laM 
that the coal of maiiiiaining prisoners of war in India amounted to Be. 1,613 
lakha in tha Iasi three yeers. The entire expendlUin waa being hoinw by 
Hie MaJeMy’s Govarnmant. 

Mh. In Ike Gonnoil of StnlOi Sir J. P. Srivaatava, Food Memhm; madi m amsal 
to the poblic aad Provincial Qovernmento for co*opiraiion in solvlaii Iht bad 

^^‘nToastral Legislative Aasembly paasad the Wer IniiMiis ( Oompioaation 
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iDfnriDoe ) Bill iotrodaead bj Dr. B. B. Ambedktfy Labour Moaote «f tho 
Goraromaot of Indio. 

IBIi. Tba repraaenUtion made by the Oaleutte Untfetaity lor a gnmt of Ba« 
1.75,000 for paying dearneaa aiiowaneea to Unhoni^ amployaai waa iomad 
down by the Bengai GoTarnment. 

In the Councii of State Sir David Davadosa, who preaidad in tba afaaann .ol 
Sir ISanackii Dadabhoy (Presidant) aaid that he could not admit Mr. V. V. Kalli- 
kar'a adioamment motion to diacnaa *^tha failure of the gorammaiit to atop 




of Nagpur, gave advioa to young men to do all in tbair power to eraata a auma 
friendly atmoapberl in the country. 

IBtb. With a view to implementing the deciaion of tba third All-India Food 
Oonferenee, tba Central Government decided to reatora to tba Qovarnmanta of 


any foodgraina or tbair producta. 

Mr. V. D. Savarkai, replying to a qneation at a Press Oonleranaa at Nagpnr. 
said : *‘For the last 90 vaara we bave been accustomed to the ideology of 
Geographical Unity of India and the Congress baa been the atrongeat advoeata 
of that unity but auddenly the Muslim minority, udiich has bean aakiDg one 
oonoeasion after another, haa. after the Communal Award, coma forwara with 
the claim that it is a separate nation. I bave no quarrel with Mr. Jinnah’a 
two nation theory. We, Hindus, are a nation by ourselves and it is a baatoriaal 
fact that Hindus and Mualima are two nations.” 

Mr. Savarkar added that the Hindu Mahaaabfaa was always willing to estend 
its hand of oo-operaiion to all who accept the four prlneiplee, namely, territorial 
integrity of India, majority rule in nrovineea and the Centre, reuauary powers 
in we Centre and recruitment to public servicee on merit alone. 

IMh. Additional Surplus rice amounting to 22,500 tons was offered by the 
Punjab Government tor distribution to deficit areas and the IMence Services. 
Bengal, Bombay, Madrae, Travancore and Cochin, among other areae, were to 
benefit by the ueistanee. 

17tti, The Central Legislative Aeeembly continued disonseion on the Delhi 
Univerelty Bill. 

Dr« N. B. Knsre said that the Indian Reciprocity Act would aulomatieaUy 
come into force on September 1, 1943. 

Sir John Colville, Governor of Bombay, in hie convocation addrese to tho 

S raduatea of the Bombay University, emphasised that India was certain to 
e in the foil stream and current of what was happening beyond ite frontiers. 
He aaid that it was riight that young men and women abould ponder on what 
the future of India demanded. 

Sir Edward Bantball, Member for the War Transport, Government of India, 
had diseaeflione with the Governor, Ehwaja Sir Nazimnddin, Mr. H. 8. Suhrawardy 
and representatives of war transport and railway adminisiiatioaa ab^ tho 
■ “ oti ‘ 




Ifith. Hto Exoelieney the Viceroy end Hn- Excelleiiey Marchioneee of Linlithgow 
orrived in Madrae on a farewell visit to the city. 

Mr. Sardar ^hadnr Khan (Mnsllm L^e) was sleeted Speaker of llio 
Frontier Assembly when the Budget Session opened. 


Baledes (Amendment) Bill. 

In the Central Legielative Assembly, Muslim and minority representatiOB In llio 
Un iveiwi ty toviees waa dlaeuesed during the eeoood reading of the Delhi 
University Bill. 

***^1 *pM7 ooDtlaiwd diwoMim on O. Maond fMdinc 

U MU UniTmity Bill .ml iSnftmA el IJ uMUhnwt. brfon K me nt 
Um day. Two of tuM uMadaunt. veto aeoapted by the gonciimant. 

Wh, The OoTaramaat of Bengal daddad to aootnl fiom Ai^ 8B, tko piieM 
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oC rice end peddy throughoat the Pro?iDoe, end to buy etocke la eelected iieu 
where e eurplus wee mveilable with the hermting of **eue*’ crop. All ezporte 
of rioe and peddy from the Province were prohibited. 

In the Central l^^ialative Aseembly, thirteen more amendmente to the 
Schedulee of the Delhi Univereity Bill were diipoe^ of. 

A atatement from Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, bitterly oritieixing the Indie 
Government and Mr. Amery for refueal to diecloae Oandhiji'e correspondeiiee 
with the Home Department, was publiehed in the Manchester Guardian, 
Sir Tei Bahadur asked : '*How can Mr. Amery be responsible to the House 
of Commons and treat Psrliament with such scant courtesy. Is the Commone 
going to abdicate its ultimate constitutional responsibility.*’ 

Itst The Central Legislative Assembly disposed of 10 more amendments to the 
Schedules of the Delhi University Bill. Two of the amendments were withdrawn 
and the remaining eight were rejected. 

The Calcutta branch of the AlMndia Women’s Conference in an appeal, 
said : *' Anxiety is increasing regarding the fate of people particularly women 
and children wno are to-day homeless and destitute due to famine conditkms 
in Bengal.” 

The Bengal Foodgrains (Movement Control) Order, 1043, prohibited the 
export of wheat, rice, paddy, jowar, bajra, gram, barley, maize, rahar and masur 
from the Province except under a permit. 

H. H. the Maharaja of Kashmir was unanimously elected Chancellor of the 
Benares Hindu University at a special meeting of the University Court in 
Benares. 

2tad« A Press Note from New Delhi, said : '’Since statements are still appearinn 
in the Press that heavy exports of foodgrains from India, and from ^ngal 
in particular, are continuing, the Government of India wish to state categorically 
that there is no foundation whatever for such statements.” 

References to the measures adopted by the Bengal Ministry to solve the food 
problem was made ^ Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin, the Premier, replying to an address 
of welcome by the Uttarpara Municipality. 

2trd. The Bengal Ministry of Civil Supplies in a Press Note, said : ’’The Govern- 
ment of India bas by a Gazette notification dated Aug. 16, repealed all orders 
of the Regional Commissioners, K. Region, under the D. I. Rules provided 
this does not affect any penalty, forfeiture or punishment incurred for any 
contravention of order made bji the Regional Commissioner or any investiga- 
tion or legal proceeding in respect of such contravention.” 

H. E. the Viceroy accompanied by His Excellency the Marchioness of 
Linlit^ow and the Countess of Hopetown and party, arrived in Kottyam 
from Cochin. 

24lh. llie Central Legislative Assembly passed the second reading of the Delhi 
University Bill, when the remaining 19 amendments were discussed, three 
being accepted and the others rejected. 

Dr. Bhyama Prasad Mookei jee, who returned to Calcutta after a tour of the 
Burdwan and Nadia districts affected by floods and food shortage, in a statement 
said that the Government relief operations were "utterly meagre aud in some 
respects unplanned and unsatisfactory.” He stressed the need for a coordinated 
sdieme of relief. 

The death occurred at his residence in Madras of Diwan Bahadur M. 0. 
at the age of GO. He was a wellkuown leader of the Depressed Glasses. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, the Chair ruled out of order an 
adjournment motion tabled by Biaulavi Abddl Gbani, after the War Transport 
Minister, Sir Edward Benthall, had exj>lBiDPd that the Government of India 
had no Trade Agent to make purchases of foodgrains and that no inirehases of 
foodgrains were made in Bihar on behalf of the Government of India. 

2Slh. The Central Legislative Assembly passed the Delhi University Act Amend- 
ment Bill without a division, the Muslim League dissentii»g. 

The Council of State held a brief sitting, when the Secretary laid on the 
table the Delhi University Act Amendment Bill as passed by the Assembly. 

His l^oellency Sir Arthur Hope insugurated the Silver Jubilee Celebrations 
of the Government Muhammadan CoHege at the prefiilscs cd the College 
(In Madras) and declared open the Islamic History and Onlture 
organised In that eonnexum. 


in 
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_ CHc i. P. 8ri?attefa» Food Memlier. Gormmeoi of India, met Sir K. 
Nirfmd^, Pxemior and other member of the Bengal Cabinet (in Galeiitta) 
and dlietiieed the food problem of the Provinee. 

The olicametancee under wbieh Nawab Bahadnr Yer Jung wee extemed 
from the Kaehmir State were explained in a committnique leraed bj Hie 
Ol^neM’ Gorernmeot. 

miL In the Conncil of State, the Chair ruled out of order Mr. Hoaiain Imam’e 
adjonmment motion to diaenee the failore of the Gorernment of India to obtain 
gold from H. 11 G. and to diaonia die eale of gold on behalf of U. M. G. 
1^ the Reaerre Bank. 

Mil. The Central Goremment’a aeeonnta for Jane, 1943 ahowed that exelnding 
periodical ad]oanimenta and the tranaaetiona of railwa^a and poata and 
tdographa eKpenditnre in the Brat three montha of the finuicial year 1018-44 
exoeed rerenne by Be. 33-) erorea agalnat Ra. 29-f crorei 1n the eorreaponding 
period oi the prefioua year. 

Slefen relief eampa with accommodation for a total of 9.000 people, have 
been act up in the diatrieta 24-Parganaa, Hooghly, Howrah and Midnapore to 
aeoommodate daatitnte people who wefe repatriated to their home diatrieta from 
CUentta in accordance with the dedaion taken at a conference of Hiniatem, 
Seeratarlaa and kcada of depaitmenta. 

Gttr J. P. Sriraatafa, FM Member, Government of India, met the Bengal 
Ifiniatere and the leaden of dilTerent partim in the legialature in the Aaaembly 
Honae, Chleatta. Mr, H. 8. Snhrawardy, Civil BupjSiea Minister, explained the 
atepa Government were teking to relieve distress in tlie Province. He appealed 
to the Food Member to arrange every possible help for Bengal from ontsioe. 

Mh. Sir Tej Bahadnr Saprn made an appeal to the people of the U. P. to come 
to the reaene of their countrymen in Bengal in a letter addressed to the Editor 
of the **Laader” Allahabad. 

The lUaraia of Parlakimedi, Premier of Orissa at a Press Conference in 
Cnttaek, said : *The Government were rushing supplies to Balasore and ^iam 
districts at the rate of one wagon of rice or paddy a day from Korapnt to 
relieve these two districts.’’ r ^ f 

Tho Exeontive Committee of the Medical Council of India at its meeting in 
New Delhi under the preaidentahip of Dr. Bidbao Chandra Roy considered the 
queetloD of further facilitiea to pracUtionera registered with provincial medical 
Oounofla for obtaining qualifleationa recognised by the M. 0. 1. 

. , Sir Shafaat Ahmed Khan, the Indian High Commissioner, preeiding at the 
Inanipiral meeting of the Natal Indian CongresB, in Durban, aononne^ 2 'The 
Natei Indian Congreaa founded by Mr. Oandlii in 1894 and reenaoitated today, 
has bten recognised by the Government of India which will diaeourage any 
•ttompt to create a rural organisation.** 

In the Council of Stat^ 38 out of 44 ameiidmente to the Delhi University 
Aet Amendment Bill tabled by the oppoaition, were disposed of. The main 
diaeuaaioo centred on the question of communal repreaeutatiou on the Univereity 
bodfee and aervicea. 

81st Appeals for funds to relieve the suffering of the people of Bengal, due to 
food aiMWtage, were made by Mr. M. A, Jinnah from Bombay, Pandit 
Mohan Malaviya from Benarea and Mr. P. K. Das, Rai Bahadur 8. Sahav and 
Dr. 8. Binlm from Patna. 

The diflbrence of opinion that bad exiited between, the Govemmente of Bengal 
and Crista regarding the supply of foodatufis from Orissa was removed and u 
understanding reached when Mr. H» 6. Buhrawardy, Minister for (Svil SavDliaa. 
Bengal, met the Maharaja of Parlakimedi, Premier of Orissa at the OMctiiS 
Beom t arlat 


September 1943 

H. M. iho Eisg was graoiemdy pleaaed to approve the nppoiat- 
nael of Sir Thomui Bntherford, K.aB.i., O.I.B., Governor of Khar to 
ael 18 Governor of Bengal, in view of the aerione illnoM of H. B. 
tk John Herbert, G.ai.B., Governor of Bengal. 
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The Orissa Government agreed to supply 4 lakh mannds of paddy 
4 to Bengal, to help the distressed in the Ftovinoe. 

Nawab Tar Jung Bahadur, President, A. I. States’ Muslim League, 
at a Press Oonference in Lahore contradicted the facts set forth in 
the Kashmir Government Press Notes,' on his extemment from 
Kashmir. 

Lord WaveU, speaking at a reception in London, said : *1 know 
from personal experience how very great the contribution of India to 
the war effort has been. We should not have held the .Middle Bast 
bnt for India.” 

Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerjee sent an open letter to Sir Thomas 
Biitherford, Governor of Bengal, which said itder alia : '^Government 
must, accept full responsibility for producing foodgrains and other 
essential commodities. Arrangements must be made to obtain a steady 
snpply from other parts of India.” 

FIm the relief of distress in Bengal, the Government of India 
adked all provincial and State Governments in areas where eigportabb 
snrplnaes existed to consign supphes offered hy private pers on s ^or 
dbuitaUe organixattons, to the B^al Government. 

H. E. the Oovecnor of Bengd reeetved a efaeque for one lakh dt 
Rupees as a oontribotion from the United Provinces War Oommittee 
towiuds tim relief d dishress im BeogsL Farther donations Irom the 
Geoftrsl Provinces, jBBs HighncN the Maharaja of Nepal and the 
H. H. the Mafaaieja of Jind wm also received. 

In the Bengal Legidarive AssamUy, the lood pedkgr of (he Bengal 
Oovemment was strongly criricised during a debste on the ptovinee^s 
food situation. 

In the Bengal Legislarive Oonoril, the food situation ooenpied a 
prominent place in the general dieeussion of the Budget. 

The Mysore Government ordered the oonstitu^OD Of a Oenteal 
Food Oouncil at Bangalore, to secure the effective advice and eo- 
operation of non-officials. 

Mr. L. B. Amery, Beersiaiy of State for India, in an official 
statement as to the nature and oauses of the failure of food m^pUss 
tn eertain parts of India, said inter ofia : "Among those causce have 
been poor rioe orops in Bengal, the loss of Burma importe, riie 

withholding of some portion of thsir crops from sale and douhtleesiy 

hoarding by merchants.” 

Sir J. P. Brivastava. Food Member, Government of India, esid in 
Bombay : The Government of India are making strenuous efforts to 
bring to this country as early as possible oonsideraUe quantities of 
foodgrains from foreign countries and they have every intention of 
implementing, as far as it is in their power, the recommendations of 
the Long-Term Planning Committee, to set up Central foodgrains 
reserve.” 

Mr. J. W. BeuUy, Minister of Commerce and Agriculture (Australia) 
stated that Australia could supply all the wheat needed for etarving 
India, provided the U. K. could provide ships. Wheat was practically 
waiting for loading on boats. •• Australia was ready and waiting. 

Ut ffir A. Ramsevsmi MndslUr, Supply Member, Goyemmenk of India, speaking 
St a dinner parly in Madras, iiua hs wm convinced that at the aid of the 
war India would be made a srif-gOTming ooualry. Bsiarriog to tbs food 
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•itnatioD ha aaggettedt tluit import of foodataiAi ihonld ooma from tha U. 8. A. 
and Aoitralia. 

Tha Raeiprocity Act. aa amended, eama into foroa on the lit. Saptambar 1943, 
but baing an aaabitnfl; maasaia, it would be of practical affaet only whan a 
notifleation waa iaauad, hrioging it into operation against any particular country. 

SnA Dr. Bhyama Prasad MookerJaCb ▼ice-president, Bengal Belief Oommittaa, in 
a statement said that ha recairad a talmam from Mr. 8. K. Mookerjce, director, 
.Bcindia Steam Narigation Oo., Bomoay, informing him that the company 
was prepared to provide a special ataamar for carrying foodgrains to Bangm 
horn Karachi without charging freight. 

aid. A communique from New Delhi said : "In view of tha serious illness of 
H. E. Sir John Herbert, O.O.I.B., Governor of Bengal, H. M. tha King has 
Seen graciously pleaaad to approve tha appointment of H. £. Sir fiomas 
Rutherford, K.O.8.I., O.I.B.. Governor of Bihar, to act as Governor of Bengal. 

H. M. has also been graciously pleased to approve the appointment of Mr. 
B, F. Mudia O.B.E., at present Chief Skretary to the Government 

of U. F. to act as Governor of Bihar during Bir Thomas Butherford*i absence 
in Bengal. 

A review of tha events of tha past four years was given by Bir Bultan 
Ahmed, Information Member, in a war anniversary broadcast. 

4th. The Bengal Premier, Bir Nacimnddin issued an apMl to his countrymen 
all over India, for contributions to the Central Relief Fund, inaugurated by the 
Civil Supplies Minister of Bengal. 

Bth, In o^er to help the diitreesed in Bengal, and particularly the destitute in 
Calcutta as a result of food shortage, the Orissa Government agreed to supply 
four lakh maunds of paddy to the province while the Punjab Government 
decided to hold a conference in Lahore on Beptember 8 to consider steps for 
secuiiog and forwarding food grain stocks.— His Excellency the Viceroy and 
Lady LlnUthgow Jointly donated Be. 5,000 towards the cause, while Her 
ExeeUeiioy in a special broadcast from New Delhi appealed for aid on behalf 
of the Province. 

In the course of a Joint memorandum to Bir J. P. Brivaitava, Food Member, 
Sir N. N. Sircar and Bir Jagadish Prasad. ex-Members, Viceroy’s Executive 
Council, stated tutor aha : ”We are presenting this memorandum to the food 
Member in the hope that it may be of some use to him in dealing with a 

great calamitv "Government should immediately provide shelters where mmiical 

aid and food can be given to people found on the streets or wandering about 
in search of food, as also children who have lost their parents. Timely assistance 
will save many lives. 

flardar Baldev Binph, Development Minister, Punjab, in a Press Statement, 
appealed to the Pnigab growers to spare maxhnum quantities of food grains 
for those in need in other parte of India. 


h. The facts set forth in the Kashmir Government Preu Note on his extern- 
meat from Kashmir were coutradicted by Nawab Yar Jung Bahadur, President 
A. I. States’ Muslim League, at a Press Conference in Hyderabad. 

A "Calcutta Gaaette Exiraordinary" elated: "Every holder of a license 
under the food grrins control order shall, oo or before Beptember 15, register 
with the officer issuing the license the addresses of all godowai used or 
proposed to be used for jthe storage of food grains in respect of which the 
fieense hm been issued, and shall whenever any change in such address ' 


placA intimate the officer issuing the license about it within seven days. 

Mr. H. B. Buhrawardy, Civil Botflies Minister, Bengal, in an intervew ia 
New Delhi, said : *'Onr discussions with the Premiers of the PunJ^ and 
Oriiaa have been hopeful, the man eo as I feel that the rest of India bee at 
awaken^ to the reelisatkm that ooi^ilions in Bengal n^ the utmost 

Bir Thomas Rutberfoid, aaseined Mie offiee of Governor of 


ICh. Lord Wavell speaking at a reeeplion by the Welcome Oommitlee of the 
Oveneas League (London) said : 1 know fkom petaonel experience how very 
great the contribution of India to the war eibrt has oesn. We shonld not have 
held the Middle Eiot but lor India.” 
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Dr. ShyAmft Fttsiid MocAerjee sent an open letter to 6lr Thomaa Bntherfoid, 
OoTomor of Bengal which laid, inter alia : "Ooremment muat accept full 
xeepoDfibility for providing foodgraina and other eeaential oommoditiea. 
Arrangement most be made to obtain a steady supply from other parts of 
India and the quota allotted to Bengal by the Government of India, recently 
rednccd, must be increaaed. The manner in which rice was Bought to he 
pnrchaaed by the Bengal Qoverilment from the neighbouring provinces daring 
the period of full trade was highly defective.** 

At the plenary aeasion of the Labour Conference in New Delhi, a resolution 
to set up machinery to investigate question of wages earnings and colleet 
material on which to plan a policy of sotual security for labourt was adopted. 
Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, Member for Labour, Government of India, presided. 

8tli. **lhere is a very acute shortage of foodstuffs in Bengal and the next three 
months are to be crncial The only way to tide over the situation is to get 
whatever grain one can have either by seizing, borrowing or stealing from other 
parts of India. This is the only method to save the starving millions of 
Bengal,*’ observed Sir J. P. Srivastava, Food Member of the Government of 
India at a Press Conference in Lahore. 

•th. To facilitate the movement of foodgraina for the relief of distress in Bengal, 
the Government of India asked all Provincial and State Governments in areas 
where exportable surplusea existed to consign supplies, offered by private 
persons or charitable o^anizatious, to the Bengal Government with instructions 
if intended for any particular organization. 

lOBi. Sir Jagadith Prosad, ex-Member, Viceroy’s Executive Council, in a memo* 
random on the situalion in Bengal, issued in Calcutta and submitted to tbs 
Bengal Premier, urged H. £. the Viceroy and members of his Executive 
Council to visit Bengal and see how acute wae the distresa in the province. 

The Orissa Merchants’ Relief Committee, with the Mshsrsit of Parlakimedi, 
Orissa Premier, as the President, appealed ^for funde to relieve food scarcity 
in the Province. 

11th. Sir J. P. Srivastava, Food Member, Government of India, before bis 
departnre for Delhi from Lehore, said that he was shortly visiting Simla to 
meet the Panfab Governor and hie Ministers to diecuse steps to be taken to 
hriag ont stocks of foodgrsMis from Punjab villages. 

A Press Oommunique from New Delhi, said.: *'The Government of Indie 
have had under eoneideratiou for esnetion the need for special' legislation to 
cope with the large increase of fraud, bribery and corruption in connexion with 
gavernment contracta and atorea and the provision of railway tranaport,” 

IM. H. B. the Governor of Bengal received a cheque for one lakh of mpeea aa 
a contribution from the United Provinces War Committee towards, the relief of 
dietreee in Bengal. Further donation of Rs. 2.*>,000 from the Central Provinces 
War Committee, Rs. 15,000 from Hit Highness the Maharaja of Napal and a 
tiS5*ad ^ Highneia the Maharaja of Bind wm alao 

H. IL Sir Thomaa Rutherford accompaaiad bj Mr. C. E. B. Fakwaaihar, 
Oommiatiooer of Police, made an informal tonr of Raise! Centrea in Oalentta. 

IM. The Ben«d Government’s deoirion to levy a tax on agrienltoral incoma 
was critieized at a Lendholdera’ Cooferenoe at the British Indfan Aieoelatlon 
Hall, Oabntta, the Mabarajadhiraja ol DarbbaDga presidid. 

The Madras' Ptovineial Food Conference concluded its deKheraikms at 
Triehinopoly, nftar passing a number of resolutioM, Di. A. Krishnaawami 
pieiided. 


I4Bu The BMgal Governmant'a Budget Eatimates for ;94S44. wen pmentei by 
Mr. T. C. Ooawami, Finance Hinialar, on tfm opening aay of the otra- 
ordinary aemion of the ISangid Aa a a mhly. The ^dget abowad a dafleH ol 
7 erotea Sff lakha. 

TbiB Minister aaid ; ’*Tliia huge deSoR it due entirely to the b*«rden kdd on 
enr rofenuaa by meMorca for the relief of ifiatreaa in our 
■iitataMi.” 


IB 

ia • 


BmciI Ugi^Tt AMBbtY. Mr. H. 8. Bnhnmarte. Food MlaWor, 
M At food rttaaliOB Ib Boagil doab^ ; *1 oUlai Aat *o kora 
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dona the best that we eonid with the reecmrces et our dlspOMl end 1 beliere 
thet idthouRh dark and diamal daya ere still ahead, we are in a poeitioo to 
face the future with more hope end aasuraoce." 

IMk In the Beneel JjeKitlatWe Assembly, the AgricuUnrel IncOsBe-Tez Bill 
intcoduced by Mr. T. C. Goawami was referred to a Select ^mmittee. The 
pnrpoae of die Bill was to levy a tax on agrig^ilhiral income from lands. 

By 111 rotes to 66, the Bt^ngal Legislatire AeBf*mhly rqeetedthe official Gongcess 
Party’s adioarament motion to diseuss ’^the faiinte of the Goreroment of 
Bengal to set at liberty persons purported to hare been dstdned 
nadfur Rale 28 of the Defence of India Rules inepite of the decision 
of the Oalentta High Court and the recent drcislon of Federal Court of 
India declaring die procedure adopted by the Bengal Govern men t regarding 
detention as contrary to law and improper." 


tith. In the Bengal Legiaiative Aaambiy, the food p(dioy of the Bengal Oovem- 
UMBt WM etrongiy oritidsed during 4i debate on the nrovince’a food iltaation. 
Twelve nembera took part In the discattion in wuieh relarenoe wu made to 
the mounting death-roli in Oricutta and eliewheie In thn provinea due to 
itarvatioo and the misery esused by food shortsge-Dr. ^aaaa PrMad 
Mookei^ leader rif the Nationalist Party, led die attack 
A Press Note from New Delhi said: "The Hon. Sir J. P. Srivasteva, 
Food Member to the Govertinmat of India, held a Conferenee in New Delhi 
with the Premier of the Pnafah, Lt Ori. MaHk Shisar Hyat JChan Tlwana. 
Sir Ohhotu Bam and Sardar Bdhiev Singh. He dieciissed quesdona affeeting the 
^reeurement of loodgrains in the Punlab for despatch to Bengal and other 


A Gasetle Extraordinary pnbliihed from Ontiaok, the Oriiaa Foodgralns 
(OOBtrol of Movement and Tranaaorion) Order 2948 : ‘Under this onler no 
pecaon can move foodgralns to transport from Orissa exeapt nndar a permit 
bsiiid by the Diteeto of Food Supplies. ^ 


Mh. In die Bengal Legislative Assembly, die food sitaattem in Bengal dgnied 
;momlnantlv in the general disenaiioa of die Bodgct All fieedoae agreed that 
Baogal had a strong case for large and more sabetaatM dnaneial help from 
•the Qovemment of India. 

The Textile Oommiaiiooer, Bombi 9 , In a Piem Note, said inter aita : Mi Is not 
possible to keep open indeftnitelv government’h olto to pnsdhase unmsrk^ 
.Moth and yarn In full hales from oeaieti who were not side tw ffiapoee of their 

ffoodi by Angaat 8L 1943 the Textile Oommissioncr. In oonsnltam with die 

jQhairman of Textile Control Board, has. iherriore. decided that no applieatioii 
offering, goods to the government, which Is paased or delivered by hand after 
September 25 will be entertained." 

tfdi. Dr.’G. V. Deehmukh, M.L.A. (Ceatml) In a atatement in Bombi^ suggested 
that Qongrsas members of the Lrgislatnre should meet at Delhi on Noim^r 7, 
to oonsider the food situation in me country aad help in organiring relief. 


IM A Frees. Note was issued by the Ministry of Civil Supplies, Bengsl. which 
•sUdsd inter alia : "It has now been decided that the rationing ia to Im -on an 
iodividttal basis, and separate ration cards will be issued to each coosamar.* 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, there was an uproar during the eondu- 
ding phase ofa debate on a Government demand for a grant of Rs. 3, 52,00,000 
tommime relief 'measures—the cut motions were rejected and the entire desomnd 
was voted. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, the food situation occupied a prominent 
place in the general diacusaion of the Budget.. 

Mysore Government ordered the constitution of a Central Food Council 
at Baugaiore, to secure the effective adviee anil co-operation of non-officuds. 


Slat In the Bengal Legislative Aasembly, Mr. K. 8. Roy, leader of the official 
OoDgreaa Party, tefetred to the complete disapiiearance of rice from marketa. 

'rhe Bengal Lw*Ik4iv« Council concluded the general Budget disonesion. 
While the oppoailson dicocted ita attack against Government’s food policy, some 
of the Ministry’s Mpporters urged that drastic actiou should be taken to stamp 
out oonnptioD in the adminiatration. 

Loid Wavell apoke on hia taak in India when he addressed the Jflmt India 
Association at a reoeplm in his honour in London. 
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Jlr. L. 8. Amerj mada tha following aUtamanl in tha Hoaaa 
of Commona about famine eonditione iu India in a written reply:— 
**Baiidai the maaearaa taken for tlia improvement of the food poaition in 
India as a whole, rationing plane are already iu operation in Bombay City and 
•ome other large towne. They are to be extended to a total of aome 70 auch 
lowna, including Calcntta, where rationing ia expected to be in operation in 
November. Belief meaatirea are in operation in Calcutta and other parte of 
Bengal.** 

In the Bengal Ijegialative Aaaembiyt the oppoaition etaged a walk-out aa a 
proteat againat the deciaion of the B|)eaker, not to allow Mr. A. K. Faalul Huq, 
leader of the oppoaition to make a atatement on a speech by Mr. H. 8. 
Suhrawardy, Civil Supplies Minister on the food situation. 

The Beng^ Legislative Council decided te take into consideration the Vagrancy 
Bill aa paoM by the Assembly. 

IM. Mr. L. 8. Amery, 8ecretai7 of State for India, made the first official state- 
ment on Bengal food situation. He eaid : earlier etatement as to the 

nature and cause of the failure of food aupplies in certain parts of ludia holds 
good. Among those causes Jisve been poor rice crops in Bengal, the loss of 
Burma imports, the withholding of some portion of tbeir crops from sale by 
50,000,000 peasant producers, and doubtlcBsly by merchants oou[)ied with some 
elashes of provincial and national interests and some local failures of administra- 
tion.*' 

The Viceroy-designate, Lord Wsvcll. receiving the freedom of the City of 
'Winchester, said : "We have little of which to be ashamed in our dealings with 
India and very much of which to lie proud.** 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the working of the Civil Supplies 
Detiartment and the transactions of Messrs. A. H. Ispahsiii A Co, as sole food- 
grains purchasing agent for the Bengal Government, formed the main tugeta of 
criticism by the opposition. 

In the B^gsl Legislative Council, the gravity of Bengal's food situation was 
stressed by members of various parties. Ihe opposition moved a special motion 
oritidsiog the goverumenl's food policy and urging that the province should be 
declared a famine area. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President of the All-India Muslim League, in an interview 
to foreign Press Correspondents, said : "Pakistan is an indispensable condition 
of any settlement in India." 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, demands for grants for the Judicial 
and Irrigation departments came up for cuiisideration. 

Id the Beugal Legislative Council, by 28 votes to 12, the Opposition's 
special motion criticizing the Government’s food policy, wss rejected. 

Vth. Mr. Mrinsl Kaiiti Bose, presiding at the Bengal Provincial Trade Dnion 
Congrees. in Calcutta saia that the forces of capitalism relessed by war oondl- 
tions had given a fillip to profit-making by war manufacturers and middlemen 
of all sorts, but the workers, industrial and agricultural, who dbould have also 
bsuefitted, had little share in the prosperity. 

Mr. J. K. Mitter, presiding at the second quarterly General Meeting of the 
Bea^ National Chamber of Commerce in Oaloutta, declared that the food 
problem could be solved satisfactorily only through the co-operation of the public 
and the commercial community. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, consideration of the Budget came to an 
end with the passing of demands for grants for Agriculture^ Ednoation, Ezeise 
and aosse other departments. 

Wh. According to an Official report received at Srinagar* seven persons were killed 
and nine injured as the result of police firing in Jammu on Sept. 24, Twenty- 
five police officers and men received injuries. 

Meatre. B. B. Beddy, V. Bstyanarayana, N. Batyanarayan. and other members 
of tha Touring Committee, appointed by the Working Committee of the 
Andhra Mahaaahha aubmitm their report on the famine conditions in 
Bayalasesma. 

ITIh, ne Bsngal Legislative Assembly, by 1^ votee to 88. rejected a specisl motion 
by Dr. Nomiakeliaya Banyal, (on-oTOiaf Oongiese) eondemning the Nozimuddia 
llmielKyli kaadling of the food eituation. 

Sic J. P. 8civastava, Food Member, Government of India when he met the 
I ef tlm Indian Merchanta* Chamber in Bombay, aiftd : **1116 Govern- 
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nant of India am making atrannona efforla to bring to thia aonntry aa aarly 
aa poaaible conaiderabla ouantitiea of food graina from foiato aonntriaa ana 
ibay hara ar^ intention of implementing, na far aa it liaa in tlMir power, the 
raeommandationa of the Long-Term Planning Oommiitea, to aat np Central 
foodgraina reserve. 

Mb, Hr. W. J. Scnlty, Miniater of Commaroe and AgrienUnia atatad from 
Oanbara. that Auatralia could supply all the wheat needed for starving India 
provided the JU. K. could provide ships. Wheat waa praetieallf wnting for 
loading on boats, lliara was no indication yet from the U. K. wnathar ahipa 
could be made available. Auatralia was ready and waiting. 

The Bengal Legislative Council waa passing the Vagrants 

]Hll* 

A Frees Note said : **An aneement was reached recently with the Orlaaa 
Oovemment under which that Government, in view or the serious food 
difficulties in Bengal, agreed to release large quantities of rice amounting to 
several thousand tons.** 

Mb. The death ocurred in Calcutta of Mr. Ramaiianda Chatterjee, Editor, '‘Jfbebm 
Nfview’* and *'Pra&a«i.'* 

Dasaia celebraiions commenced amidst general rejoicings in MysorsL H. H. 
8ir Jaya Cbamaraja Wadiyar Bahadur, Maharaja of Mysore, held a special 
durbar in the morning at 'Sajjee* in this connection. 


October 1943 

Mahatma Qandhi'a 75th birthday was celebrated in Bombay — khadi 
was mainly sold. 

The Punjab exported 265,100 tons of foodgrains and foodproduota 
to Bengal from the beginning of May to September 27. 

The Dasara Session of the Mysore Bopreaentatiye Assembly oom- 
manoed in Mysore. The Dewan Pjresident was in the Chair. 

Mr. A. E. Faalnl Huq, ex-Premier, Bengal, in a statement denied res^ 
ponsibility for the famine in the Province and demanded a Boyal 
Oommission to inquire into its causes. 

H. E. Sir Thomas Rutherford, Acting Governor of Bengal; mwie u 
oall to the people of Bengal to oease all party controversy and offer 
"whole-hearM oo-operation in the urgent task of setting Bengpl on 
her feet again.” 

The Chinese Community celebrated the S2nd. anniversary of the 
BepnhUo of China, in Calcutta. 

Sir Thomas Rutherford, Acting Governor of Bengal, had a seriee 
of Conferences in New-Delhi, with the Viceroy and membeora of Mie 
Viceroy's Connoil on the food situation in Bengal. 

Mr. L. 8. Amery, Secretary of State for India, in. a statement 
in the House of Commons on the Bengal food crisis, said inter dia : 
”V7e have made every effort to provide shipping and eonaMenbie 
quantities of foodgrains are now arriving or are due ta asrm bsiora 
the mid the year.” 

Sir J. P. Brivastava, Food member of the Govemmeiit of India, 
opening the Food Conferenoe in New Delhi, announoed his fnlentioB of 
ee ttin g up a Central Committee to advise the govemnseiit on thn 
oonnAry’s food problem. ^ 

The Food Conteenoe iHsonssed the reoommendationa oC the looi- 
gcaiiis Policy Committee relating to the bade idan for 194S44, pwo- 
ourement operations and rationing. 

The Chamber of Princes passed a resolution pledging the delscmiiiatUm 
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ttoa cf the Prinoes and the Bnling Ohiefa of Tndia to oonttmie to 
hdp in the aohievement of the final Allied Viotory. 

Mr. Bfurgent, Educational Adviser to jAe Qovemment of India, 
drew up a scheme for a national system of ednoation to provide all 
children in India with basic education. 

Viscount Wavell was sworn in as Viceroy in New Ddhi. 

In the House of Lords, during the debate on the famine in India. 
Lord Oato spoke on the plight of the Bengal peasants. 

Mr. N. M. Khan, purchasing agent to the Bengal Government, 
purchased in the Punjab Since Septembers, forty two thousand tons 
of wheat products. 

The Bt Hon. Srinivasa Sastri, in an open letter addressed to ^e 
Secretary ef State, the Viceroy and Mahatma Gandhi, made an appeal 
te ending the deadlock in India. 

His Ibcellenoy the Viceroy accompanied by Lady Wavell and Sir 
Thomas Butherford, Governor of Bengal visited some of the areas 
in Calcutta where the shelterless refugees were lying about 

Hr. L. S. Amery stated in the House of Commons : "It is esti- 
mated that between August 16 and October 16, about 8000 persons 
died in Calcutta, from causes directly or indirectly due to malnutrition. 
I have no reliable figures for the whole of India." 

1st Mr. M. A. Jiiiiish. Pietident of ihe All-India Muslim Lasgne, in an Id 
msBSige (Irom Bomuty) to Muslims ssid : **We have gone throng and faced 
another year of our political struggle with no small credit to our national 
organisation— the All-India Muslim League. Beeenily remarkable imlts 
were achieved by the Muslim League organisation in the vurioua by-elestiono 
in Bengal and the N. W. F. P. It le obvtoua that todi^ we etand more solid 
and UAitwi and stronger then ever before.’* 

The Pttsisb exported by rail 265,100 tone of foodgretae and prodnote to 
Btagel from the beginning of Mey to September 27 eoconfing to the stetistiiM 
pubiiSied by the N. W. By. 

tail Oelebrations in eonnexion with Mahatma Qandbi'a seventy-fifth birthday which 
eommeneed in Bombay were confined meinly to the eeUisg of KhedL 
Sri. Dr. Shyeme rmead Mooke^eSi iii e statement from Cakutta, aaid : "Lettere 
and Telenaint are dsily pouriug in Jiom ditarent parte of Bengal elating Htal 
nelthet nee nor atta is available, and the people are aafibring bom atarvation. 
The price of rice in some pieces spceislly in Esst Bengal vsnes bstween 8 to 
4 time the controUed iirice of Bo. 20. The rtporte of dietreio amonget all 
classee of people are of tn eptiling ebaraeter. The immediete problem ie to 
enpidy foodgrsfiis to ihe rural areas of the Province. If this U sot dons 
dnriDg the next week or fortnight nothing esn save BtagM.” 
dthi The Daisra Session of the Mysore Bepresentslive AecembiT commenced in 
Mysore in the Jagan Mohan Palace with the Dewan FmidenL Prodhans 
Sbiromani N. {fadhava Bao, in the obalr. 

Bombu contrlhuCed nearly Ba. 12 lakhs for femias relief hi Bengal, 
lih. Tht nol Spring Conference's (New Delhi) isoommendetion wee eritielced as 
meedy eeedemic at a meeting of the Orntrai Adflmy Board ol Health. WhnI 
wea xfUnlred at present in Indie wae soffielent food and s higbet aCsndmd of 
lifi^ urged a number of epeakers induding Mai— Oenesal Qiady, Mr. P. N. 
Btin sod Cdl. Chonrs. Sir Jogendrs Singh persided. 
fttrilr. A. K. Fadttl Hoq, ex-Premier snd Leader of the Oppeeltion In the 
Beng^ Aesembly. In a atatement denied rrepoBsIfaElity for the fomlne in the 
Frovinee end demanded a Koyal Commiasioii to timuife into its esnsss 
Vttu Lmd Lonis aioiintbatten. Supreme Allied Oammender. 8. B» Ads Osmmeiid. 
aeeompsnled by s cmell staff arrived In New Delhi. 

Fsndit Oodevaria Mlare, Finance Ulotatex, Or&ca. vtho vtsifed the rncel siiee 
In Pori disirlet, in an biteniew in Culiiieli,. jmidt ’’iW people Iteve hem 
sidnesd to begs of bones for want of food. Chol^ dyssotry and lew ass 
Mmiug many victims. I saw emsdsted piopli foiling down ntssohlm whsw 
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tejInK to Mk for food. People were eeeu eerryiiif^ emell loade of wild loote 
itom neklibouriiiK bresU for ihoir meelt.*’ 

The Myiore BepreseaUitive Aiieeinbly diecuBAed and ptissed four official bilia— 
Bill for Prohibition of Beggary, tbe Trade Marka Bill, the Motor Vehicles Bill 
and the Electricity Bill. 

•th. U. £. Sir Thomas Rutherford, in a liroadcast n.n the tooil silUAtion from 
Oaleutta, made a cail to the people of Bengal to ccane all party controversy 
and offer ''whole-hearted co-oiierntioii in the urgent task of setting Bengal on 
ber feet again". 

According' to a notification published from Cuttack, Mr. Biawanath Das. 
es-Premier and Leader of the Orissa Assembly Congrtsa Party was disttualified 
from being chosen as and from being member oC the Orissa l^egislntive 
Aasembiy mr a period of 6 years from August Hb, 1043. 

The Maharaja of Parlakimedi, Orissa Premier, tn a statement quoted the 
gpiniOD of Mr. C. G Inglea, Director of the Civil irrigati on and Hydro- 
Itosearch Station at Kharakhavalasa (near Puona) to the effect that "it ia 
quite poasible to rid Oriaaa of ita floods for ever by making the Mohanadi carry 
more water into the aeas than what she now does and also by rendering parts of 
Ohilka Lake quite dry". 

•fh. Mr. William Dobie. the Trade Union Leader, declared that tbe joeople of 
Britain wanted action to bring about a big change in India. "This famine 
sweeping India ia man made". 

Ifith. At a meeting of tbe Ohineae Community in Calcutta, confidence in the 
nltimate defeat of Japan and the victory of the Allies was expressed, on the 
ooonaion of the celebration of the 32ud anniversary of the Republic of China. 

Mr. P. R. Du, in his presidential address at the fifth annual session of the 
Bengali Association at Mojigh>r observed : "The foreign foe beyond our 
boaodariu lack of food in the country, mutual discord, clash nf interest, 
iadiTldual greed and diahoncsiy have brought misery and dtsUtulion to the 
Biople of a fair and fertile niovtiice. Bengal feels the pangs ot a new birth 
that iiervidea ths whole urth to-day." 

llth. Sir Thomu Rutherford, Actiog Governor of Bengal, arrived in New Delhi. 
He had a seriu of conferences with the Viceroy and members of the Vtcoroy'e 
Oounoil and officials on the food situation in Bengal. 

Mr. Nalini Raujan Sarkar in a Press atatement commenting on the Governor 
of Bengal’s broadcast on the food crisis in Bcngsl welcomed H. E/t appul for 
whole-hearted oo-operatiou with the Govtmment in their aticmpt to^Eil with 
die problem, which he said had auumed such grave proportioiia that "only by 
koejnng it severely aloof from all party conBiileratioiis cau we hope to be able 


to ^t at the real solution'’. 


Maharala of Parlakimedi, Chief MBuHtci , OrisKu stated that the despatch 
of KXl^OOO mas. of rice promised by the Orissa Government for Bengal, would 
start tom Ootuber 13. The delay wu unavoKlHble due to transport difficulties 
and the fixing of the price per bag to be delivered in Calcutta. 

At the RepreseBiative Aseemmj, Mysore, a unattimoui demand for the 
hitceduetion of radouing was made by aUnusi every speaker, when the focKi 
problem came up for diaciusion. The Deoau-Presideut ^\mB in ihe chair. 

The Bengal Government’s Home Department in an order dated 8th October 
under Rule 41 of the D. I. R. notified, *' that any matter relating to tbe 
economic condition in Bengal, the food supply aiiuaiioti, rdhf end dmtreu and 
eivll defence eervices or organixations shall hsloie bciiig publial.cd in the ilmrito 
Baaar Patrika newsimper, till iurcUer Order, be submilted for acrutiny to the 
epeeial Prew Adviser, Caicntra 

lit^ Mr. L. 8. Aniery, in ths second statement on tbs Biogal foo l eriaia, said inter 
olio: "Since the lecrodesconcQ of thorUge in an acute form we have made 
every effbrt to iwovide chipping and consideratde qii fin titles of foodgraina are 
now erriviug or ere due to arrive before the end of itic year. We have alao been 
able W hmp in the supply of milk food (or children. The problem, so far u 
help Ifou heiu > confemed tc entirely of shipping, and has to be lodged in tbe 
tight of ellomr urgent utwa ol Uic United ^aii.us. Tbe Central Government 
Of India hai been actively concerned from Uie fiiet signs of pouible dnien 
in the feed eRnetion." 

Under the joint anipiere of the Jonmalii^t Auoi'iathm of India and the Pro- 
finfW Oemniittee of th^ All-India NewaiwpiT Kditora' Confcienc^ o' reulutiim 
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mdaBnioijt tha action OenIrtI Pmuieea Govenmient in MrrinK an aidor 

uodar the Defence of India rales on the Jfiditor of the Miiavada, requiring him 
to xereal the source of iulormstion regarding the report of resignation of 
Mr. Blair. Chief Berretarjr to the UoTemment of Beiigsl, published in that paper 
was passed at a meetiug^in Bombay, Mr. B. G. IJoruimsn presided. 

llth. riir J. P. ririyasuva, Food Member of the Qovemaient of India, opening the 
All-India Food Conference in New Delhi, aimonnued his intention to set up a 
Central Committee to adrise the Goverhment on the country’s food problem. 
The Committee would be representotiye of sll important elements in Indla'^d 
he appealed to the public to co-operate with the Oorerumeiit in feeding the 
hungry and in securing full and cqnitable distribntion of the country’s food 
resources. 

The session of the Food Conference was occupied with a brief statenient by 
rarious represeutatires giving the general reactions of their Qovsromentsi to the 
report of the Foodgrains Policy Committee. Some of the representatives pre- 
faced their remarks by a brief indication of theit domestic food position. 

1401, H. £. Lmrd Linlithgow, sddressing the Chsmber of Princes for ths last time, 
le-sffirmed his faith sod confidence in the Federal ideal and in the contribntion 
which the realisation of that ideal, with whatever ad)natments might prove 
necessary in regard to particular aspects of it, would make to Indian unity and 
to the coostitniiottal future of India. 

The Food Conference in New Delhi discussed the recommendation of the 
Foodgrains Policy Committee relating is the basic plan for 1943-44, procure- 
meat operations and rationing. 

The rieeretsry of Btste for India, Mr. L. S. Amery, made s number of written 
r^Ms in the House of Common to questionc about India, chiefly on the food 
silnation. 

Madras City sxperienced one of its worst floods, causing great havoc and damage 
to property. 

15th. The Food Conference diaciiised the recommendation of the Foodgrains Policy 
Committee relating to price oontrol, and ezprecaed itself in favour of saw 
control. 

Mr. L. 8. Amery. speaking at Birmingham, stated that ths Indian situation 
was being anxiously watched and that etery measure necessary would be taken 
if, by the end of the year, the immediate difficulties had not been overcome. 

The determination of the Bnling Princes and Chiefs of India to eontinne to 
help in the achievement of the final Allied Victory was pledged in a resolution 
passed by the Chsmber of Princes on the Chancellor’s motion. 

leih. Mr. R. H. Hutchings, beoretnry. Food Department, made an important 
itatement on the Government of India’i policy at the Food Conference. 
’’Government accepted the conference's recommendation that statutory pries 
qotttrol should be iuetiiutcd for all major foodgrains in sll proviuoes and aimUsr 
oontrol in increasing the number of non-sgrionltursl oommoditles particuisrly 
those necessary to tne cultivator ”• 

17th. At the coneludiog session of the Food Oonferenee, statutory bontiol of 
major foodgraina in all provinces^ urban rationing and proonremant to 1^ 
undertaken by the provinces were the Government of India'o three decisions. 

Sic J. P. Srivssuvs, Food Member, announced that the first ship with food- 
grains from 'abroad was already unloading at an Indian port and the second 
was expected to arrive at any moment. 

Mr. A. K, Failul Huq, es-Fremier, Bengal, in a Press statement, regarding 
Mr. Suhrawsrdy’s utteranoes at Delhi, caid : ’’When millions are suiTeriDg from 
starvation and misery in Bengnl, Mr. Snhrawsvdy, Beugsi’s Civil buppliss 
Minister, with amazing disregard for imth, announced before the Food Coo- 
teonoe that the price of rice had gone down in Bengal, and that rice had not 
diaaiqwared from the marketa.” 

Mr. V. ri. Srinivasa Sastri, in a statement in Madrae^ deplored the politioal 
deadlock in India and urged the rcleaee of political ptisonerc and the estaUlahf 
meat of National Goverumeut at the Centre and in the Provinces; 

A scheme for s iisttousl system of edoeation to provide all ehlldren In India 
with basie edneation and to enable pcomisliig children to past on to hkh 
nniveraitiea. technical, commercial and art institutions^ was ontilM in a 
memorandum pzepnred by Mr. Saigent; Educational Advism to the Government 
of India, as pert of the Government of India’s Pbst-War Beconstmetion pinnn 
and discussed by the Central Adviaory Board of Education, 


mofenent inm oont«ioed io % retolaUoD adopted by the Working OomMittee of 
the Bonbiy Pco? incinl Mutlim Lourae. 

Mr. K. M. Mnnihi leid, in nn interfiew nt Lnbore : n time when the war 

igalnet Japan ia the immediate problem of India, British stalasmen would be 
unwise if tnej do not reriae thdr policy which has produced the gulf of 
bitterness between India and Britain daring the lut jesr/’ 

Benator Clarkson. Minister of the Interior, addressing the Durban City 
Conooll, said : ** Indians are national oitiaens of the Union and u suefa are 
deserting all rights enioyed by the European population.” 
aoth. VisMunt Watell was sworm in' as Vieerot m New Delhi. 

Baidar Baldet Biofl^, Minister of Derelopment and Food, Puojslb, on his 
return from Delhi after attending the Food Conlerenoe. said that tae deoMons 
announced by the Qoternment of India met the Punjab’s point of tlew In a 
large measure. He thoudit that the grower need hate no apprehension that the 
prices of foodgrains would be controlled to their disadtantaf^ as the Qotem- 
ment of India had agreed that if the price were fixed they would take into 
aooount the cost of agricultural production. . 

The House of Lords held a debate on riie food situation in Indisr-The Bari of 
Huntingdon (Labour) opened the debate by asking Goteroment whether they had 
'any further statement to make regarding the Mmine conditions in certain 
profincea in India and what steps would be taken to relieve the situation, 
list Mr. Ohurchill announoed in the House of * Commons that the House would 
debate the food situation in India in the next series of sittings but one. 

A communique iasued in New Delhi, said inter alia : ’'Osrtiun sections of 
the Press have recently condemned the action of the Government in asking the 
editor of a newspaper to disclose the source of his information about a parti- 
cular article and in using the powers provided by law for enforoing such a 


Tided for effective penalties for profiteering and hoarding, was operative through- 
out India including Bengal. 

tiad. During the debate in the House of Lords on the famine in India, Lord 
Cato spoke on the plight of the Bengal peasants and the danger of disease. 

Forty-two thousand tons of wheat products were purchased In the Punjab 
sines Bept 6, by Mr. N. M. Khan, purchasing agent to the Bengal Gofemment. 

A Press coaimunique from New Delhi said ; "len research students have 
been seleeted by a Committee appointed by the Government of India under fte 
chairmanship of Sir Maurice Gwyer, for the award of research soholaiablps 
oflbred by the Government of China as part of a scheme for stmimllia^ng 
cultural contacts between India and China.” 

IM. Pirndit Hriday Nath Knnsru, who returned to Calcutta from a town of B. 
Bengal, said : *There is inoiedible misery everywheie. Starvatioa is the lot of 
the people bot^ in towni^d villagea, but rural arvas are more eeriously albeted 
than the urban ones. 'Phe suffering of the villagers particularly of wommi and 
ohndten bring tears to one’s eyes. BaMdler enltivatora and landless .lahoursie am 
asittai their lands and houses in order to have a.few mpess to buy food wUb. 
This seems to am to disprove effectively the charge of .hoaidbig, whieh has 
often been brought againgt the cultivator. It Is cruel to charge etarvlng viltama 
irith deliberately witbh^ng rioe from the markota.” 

The Hob. V. 8. Brlaivasa Baatrl made an appeal for ending the deadlo^ 
in India in an open lettar addreiaed to the Beerclci; of State for India Mr. 
Ameiy, Hie BxoeHenoy the Vioetoy Lord Wavell and Mahatma Gandhi. 

Mh. A prognmme of deapntch of food from Gnlenltn to the doftoit dMett of 
Bii^, and of direct bookiag to cnoh dialrioti from euzpInB niwc wne dmwn 
npl^ the Bengal Qoveiameat in eonaaltatlOB with traneport — mi 
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food 


tKpietod to felieve food dlitreM in ditirioti, and prevent congeetion of 
in Oalentln* 

„ Vijeylak^mi Pendit, FMident, All-Indie Wninen*e Ooofeienoe, friving 
iNor Imiweieiniii of bm tour of the flood end fenine effected ereee in Midnepoie 
diitriet *eiid, "On letnring to Bengal after two woeka I find the ettuetion hea 
hedfy datarioreted. Anj atatement about eziating oonditiona invoWea a contra- 
dieliea of overything which hea been anid by Mr, Amery regarding the Bengal 
food eriaii dnmg ih% peat weeks." 

The poaBbte partition of India was diaenaoed by the Indian repreaentatife in 
the War Oeniicii, Sir A, B. MndiHaf in an introdnetonf diacnaaion on "India 
and Bm Fonr Freedoma, in a broadoaat bv the B. B. G, from London. 

Hia Ezedleney tlie Viceroy aecomimnifd by Lady Wavell and the 
Rutherford, 


Governor. Sir Tbomaa ! 


went round the atreeta of Oaloutta. 


soma of the araaa where the aheltarlees refugees were lying about. 

‘ ‘ > Oalcutta 


Bengal 
visiting 

_ les were tying aoonc. 

A atatement wan iaeued by the Committee of the Oalcutta Branch of the 
Enropean Aaaoeiatlon urging inquiry into the food situation in Bengal. 

tTth. Tne f<dlowing announremeiit was issued from 10, Dowping street, London, 
which atated tafsr aiia : "War needs have led to the eatsbliahment in India of 
brandies and agencies of certain departments of the U. K. Government and 
H. Q. of the 8. E. Aala Command. The Vioetoy of Indie has been invited by 
the War Cabinet to undertake on their behalf certain administrative and 
oo-ordinating funotione which ariee from these developments and whieh fall 
ontaide the reeponsibilities of the Government of India and of himself as 
Govemor^neral." 

3801. The food eitnation in India was again raised in the House of Commons. 
Mr. Amery in reply to Mr. Sorenson said : ‘The Government of India has bM 
in the closest coneultstion uitU Indian represeiitativee of various political points 

of view I have no doubt that this policy of full dieoueeion witn re* 

presentative Indians will continue." He added : “It is estimated that between 
Aug. 15 and Oct 16, about 8000 persons died in Calcutta from eauaea directly 
or uidtreotly due to maluutrition. I have no reliable flgurei for the whole 
ii India." 

it^ In White Fkper published in London, the Bengal famine was attributed to 
Oie fall of Bumia. the Gyolone of Oct. 1942, the boarding resulting from the 
fell of Burme end the air raids on Calcutta and the floods which breached the 
main railway linee to the Presidency. 

Peiidit Hriday Nath Kunzru. President of the Rervanta of India Society, in 
a atatement to the Press in Calcutta, welcomed the deciaion taken at the ' food 
oonferenoe, H. E the Viceroy presiding, to place the eervioes of a Major-General 
at the disposal of the Bengal Government to assist them in moving food 
gcaloe from Oaleutte to the dietricte effected by the emergency, 
eh. Saidar Baldev Sinf^, Development Minister. Punjab, ieeud a statement in 
leeaid to wheet prioee and in respect of the disposal of the surplus foodgraine. 

Nawabiada Liaquat Ali Khan, Hecretary, All-India Muslim League and 
Nawab Md. Ismail Khan. Chairman, All-India Muilim League Defenoe 
Committee. In a statement to the Prase described their impreseions of the 
di at reee in Bengal. 

Slat Interviewed on the Bengal famine situation, Mr. Jinnah aaldt "At Oiie 

£ va moment of terrible plight and anffering in Bengal and the appalling 
ith roll that is daily iMued, I would not like to eey anything aa to who Is 
veally reaponeible for allowing this irsglc situation to develop." 

In purananoe of the Government plan to repatriate destitutes from Oaleutte, 
about 3,000 of them were collected from the streets and sent to initial reception 
lintheaty. 

Novwnber 1943 


H. M. ih* ffing, in hit ipaeoh prorogolng iha Pailiament, talamd 
to India and add tnler alia : “The penavaranea and indnatry d 
my Peopla in the United kingdom lUva bean amnlated by my paoidee 
in the Dmniniona and Oolonial tarritoriaa and in hdUa. I imt that 
tha apaeial hatdahipa whieh the war haa lately bronght on muy among 
my Indian anbieeta will ha laliered and that tim atepa my OoTammant 
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hava abaady Ukan will aasiat tba OoTaramank in India in Mliarinc Um 
gnye Bhortofge of food in certain areas in India." ^ 

me Gorpcmtion of Oalontta passed a resointfam dtanandinn the 
appointmmt of a royal oommission to inqnira into the oanaea of tiia 
famine in Bengali 

His Majesty the King approved the appointment of Lt Qen. A. G O M. 
Mayne, O.B., D.o.tl., to be G. 0. 0.>in-0. Eastern Oommand, T^i dia, 

m. L. B. Amery, Seo^ry of State for India. <A>aerved ra the Hoose 
ol OMmons,re: food cnsisu India: “In the last three arm 

rfort bM bMn m^e to get f<^ through to Bengal from the net of 
The efforts to oontrol pnoes m India are showing aonte si^ of sneoess ” 

Strabogli wanted to introdnoe a Bill to 
apply the Statute of Westminster to India. 

r» I^slative Assembly began its antnmn session u Now 

Pwident, Sir Abdur Bahim read a message from the 'l^oerov 
Sir J.P. Snvastava, Food Member, Government of India kdbow^ 
in the Central Assembly that six shiploads of foodgrains had arrived in 
India. 

Mr. L. S. Amery, replying to questions in tho Honse of Commons on the 
Indian famine, said that encouraging results had been achieved in Ben^ 
He also said that the troops were being allocated to the worst 
diatnots in Bengal to assist the civil anthorities in the movement of Mdn 
to tho villages, military transport being used when possible. 

me AU-India Muslim League Council re-elected Mr. M. A. JTinnah as 
President of the League for the next year, 

.***® MusUm Leagne oondnded its session in 

NdW Delhi after passing a resolution on the food situation in 

Assembly, Government accepted a resolution 
asking that the Army should be thrown open to members of the schednlad 
castes and that mUitary service should not be the monopoly of a^ 
privileged classes. 

Mr. John Sargent, Education Commissioner with the Government 
of India, explained the scheme of educational reconstruction in a taaohAn’ 
meeting in New Delhi. Mr. Sargent said that the scheme sounht to 
provide free, compulsory and universal education in Twilit ^ 

Sir J. P. Srivastava announced in the CouncU of State that the Oovant. 
ment of India had decided to become responsible for the of 

Calcutta. ^ Breaser 

H. H. the Maharaja of Nepal, as a mark of his sympathetic 

for Bengal’s phght, spontaneously offered to release stoSs d 
paddy in Nepal which wore surplus to his country’s reqniremsots for 
export to the Provmoe. “ 

The Government of India decided to reinstate the Maharaja of 
snhjeot to certain conditions which had been accepted by His Highness ^ 
let. A iMoIution demanding the appointment of a Boval n— . .* 

into4ha causes of the famine in Bengal was passed*^ the o5enS"rwJ"^““® 
IteditHriday Nath Kunsru. P^ident. Wnff of hdT^SK"‘'r 
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UA. Maidame ObUng-Kti-BliBk wat elteted hoDorary Okaimaii of Iht l•4l■ 
Camiae Baliil Aasooiation ioangiinitad in Ohnngking al a maatiiiifl. firraiianil 
by Um Sino*I<ndian Onltacal iaaoeiatioa. 

A donand for actioa lo r at ea aa famiita diatraaa in India van mda by 1C. Pt. 
nlildo« leadars and okbara at a London meetina ariaoiad by Iba law RiHtl 
Committoe. 

Tbe Hon. MMjfu Efakat Hyat Khan llwaoa, Pcemiir» in the eoniao of a 
atotement in the JPnnlab AiaeiBbly, said that mom than half ^ lha lolal 
of dfil diKdwdinnne detoraa^ who iflnre ancatod ainoa Angaat 1943, had aliaady 
baan ralaaaad. 

Sir Ai Bamaainani MndaVarr in tha conna of hia talk in tba B. B. 0. Round 
Tabla diaenaaiQa on **lndia and tha four frattdoma” (Loadoa), aaid : "India 
would ba wilSng to ioin an 'intamatkKial eomMuoity* on a global organiaatfoa 
of the fotofo in vhioh aha would have a poailion of IndapaManea an w41 an 
intar-dnpandanaa’*. 

Major Ganand A. V. T. Wakaly, who waa deputed by the Army anthoriifaa 
at tha inatanee of lha ’^Hcerow to taka charge of the eontebl of mofamcat of 
food-gxahia ia the prorinee (Bengal) mat Mr. H. 8. Bnihawardy, Miniatar for 
Oiyil Snppliea, Mr. H. £. S. StaTeni, Food Oommiaatoner and llr. N. M. 
Apw, Dneetor of Oi?il BoppHaa at tha diraeloraCa of (3l?il Bnppliaa (GalanttaX 
when> lha tiaaiMrt poaitioo ia reepaet of tha mofamanl of Ibod-giwna waa 
diaouaaad. A {nan for tha improyamant of tba arraDgamanie lor daapatehing. 
food-graina to the mofniail waa aiao oooaiderad' at tha maadng. 
ird. Hia Mafiaty the King amroved the appoiatmaat of Lt. Oem A. O. 0. M« 
Mnyite, o. b.» d. a. o. to be <i. 0. Kaakam Oommand, India. 

l^a proyiaiona of tha Bengal Rationing order ware publiahad la tha (lalentto' 
frlrntta, which would apply to tha whole of Bengal. 

Under tba order, rationed articlea would ba diatributad In rationad aiaaa 
throng wholaaale and retail dealers and propriatora of aatabliihmanta appointed 
by Gotamment for tha purpoae. 

lha National Defenoa Oonneil met again at lha Viearoy’a Honaa in New MIL 
H« K. the Vieeroy presided. • 

4lh. Mr. li. 8. Amery, Seoiatary of State ioi India, during the debate in te 
Honaa of Gommona on tha food.eriaia in Indin, ordered : tba Inat. tbna 

moBtha ayary effort has been raada to gat food through to Bnngnl from the rani of 
India. Tha efforts to control prices in India are showing imna aigna of ■neeaaa.” 
He also declared '*Tha Government of India baa made jpaat efforte to oops 
with tha aittt^tion. Their chief p^tblem has been l^h pricaa and lorn 
ahortnga, both eaaaDtially due to maldistribution.*' 

SIh. In the Houia of Lordii, fAund Strabogli sought leaye, on hia own ioitlatlva; 
to intioduae a Bill to appl;? tho .Statute of Westminater to India. 

The Ooyamment of taoia appointed a GommUtae to aatisfy tbamsalyat 
that then waa no ezesaaiva profits in tha prices ohnrgad for whant prodoota 
at tubaeouent stages in Bengal. 

Sir Snitan Ahmed, laformalioa and Broaduasling Member, Govarnmant of 
India, addreeeing the first meeting of the pnblicity Adyiaory Oommitlee, 
esj^nad tha working of tha Government of ludln’s publloi^ orgnoiiatlon. 

4th. lha Standing Cosamittoe of the AU-lndia Nawspapar Editora* Conferanaa 
In New DdhL paiaad among oCbara tbe following raaolntion : 
*^a Oommittea recorda its ampbatie protest against tha action of the 0. P. 
Qoyernmant in demanding from tha Editor of the Hitatada tha eonroa of hia 
information in regard to tbe publication of a news item ooneemlng tha rasigpn* 
tioa of the QbM Saaialary to the Bengal Goyernment aa unwarrantM intarfaiaMa 
with tha wan-eatabliahed convantiou governing tha relation batwaan an ndftor 
and hia eORaapoudeata.” ^ ^ 

Hw Maharam of Parlakimadi, Premier of Oriasa, in a atatemant on the ftmd 
aitwttion in Griasa, made It clear that there waa no altampt on hit pari to dtnw 
n onrtain over tha aufferinga that eziited among tha peopla of N. Balmacg 
parts of Pni diatriei and toe coastal areas of (fooiam. / 

7ih. Gaiml Sir Claude Anchioleck, at n ptfsa confaranea in New Delhi, nia 
dalaila of how the army was bailing to cope with tha Banghi indnsk 
Ezaellaney revealed that aevaral thouMnd troops waro wployad on tkto 
work ineiu^Dg a nnmbar of motoriaad nnila. Ha mM :^*ftaope nliin^ in 
Bengal kava ntarted work, and other troops are on the mofs^ aoam a tham 
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fr<nn toog AitUnoee* Nine Iwadied Umm of load diltj hmt . 

ibev tUrtcd Irom CUoatta to ione 23 diitdbiilioii oentraa in the mofnad.** 
tAr H. P. Mody nnd Ec. NdHni Bnnjta finite, formfr oiniftlm of tbn Vloowfi 
•Ooiiocil, ill n ftetmont Jointlj faniiod froti Guratte, mid : ^Locd WteOfnit 
Jbeguo iTtfll. Ho lint ionagnrnktd Ida i^gjnM #iAi n detarmlncd nttnok an tiia 
dood mnddle, i^h te nrontad te nttantion of tha worlds Xtei ia mte 
ftnMOB to hope that, fioai the point of finw of ndatmiatintion. hhi tenure of 
nill be ehnrncteriaed hj Tigonr nod diraetioo of netinn. Hnt not India, hoanw. 
n ri)(ht to ei pe^ nonalhing ten n Vioarof of audi .outatnndhR qunlitiaa and 
auch a elote and up •to-onte nequaintnnoe with Indian joroblenta.** 

•Ih. The Oei^ral te^lntvva^ ^ hagan ito nutnoin aeasioa in New Ddhi, 
whau the Pfctident, fiir Abduf Bahiai, read a mnaaage fron the Vlearoy. 
'Ibe Vieeroy'a nie ana p rand, **It ia onatomary for a •hew Vio «9 to addreaa 
bath botttea of the Indian .LegMature at the drat qpjportniiitf. X nave 
to depart from the preoadent and ahail datirer no addfinw during fim Noeambcr 

aeaaion for the tnne Wng mf ooergy muat be very largely denoted to the 

atudy and traatment of the food probrem--a mattar upon which 1 do not feel 
that I could make a oontpreheneife otatement in the immediate future. It ia my 
intention to addreaa both ehambera at an early atage of the fiidte aeaaion 
of WdL** 

la the Oentral Legi^fse Aaambly, Sir Edward Benthall, WarTranaport 
Member, ceplying to Mr. £. U. Naogy, announoed that (he coal wtioniaa 
teheme bad non been put into operadon* He atated that a total of 25.64 million 
tone a ypar had bm adep^ at a raasonabte figure whicOi could be made 
aTailable lor diatributiou. RelioiH had been fixed oa the basla of actual anonliea 
made during the 12 montha period from Auguat 1942 to July 1913 a^took 
into aooooJit eati mated increaaeain the oonanmption of eMeotial aervioea. 

Mr. QofUid Deabmukli moved bie adiournment motion ia thn Aaaembly to 
eenaure Oorerowient on ita '‘unwSiae deelaion to aend noo-oflleial gentlemm 
iinderlake a (pur ahnoi^ and to apeak on Indiab war effort.” 

The demand for n fall enquiry into the food aituation waa aupported by three 
partiee in the Aeeenoibly. ^ 

Hia Bioellmcy Hk Arthur Hope, Gonarnor of Madraa addreieing a meeting at 
Ooddapali, observed : **£t hae been my concern and the concern of my irovern* 
ment to aee that food ia within the reaeb of every one, We have emt the 
worat daya. Now with the proapect of ^getting good harvoat which iain aight, 
we hope to aolve the prcMem moat aatiafMlonly.^ 

i- ?• Food Membn. 

tUtad that iiz ahiploada trf lM>dgruna had armad in India and although he 
did not know the ^oal tonnage ha thought it waa about 30,000 und more 
wut coming. Ha wd that tha prow at which wheat wat leaded in India waa 
ittbatantielly low. 

Sir Jeremy R^man, Finance Mamber. in aecepliiw a reaolution oi the 
Muelim Lei^ue Pattj, urging atMIiietioo of pricei. aaid : “We here reached a 
1 ^ at which in order to maiuMln the wat effort it ie neeeeeary to eerier for 
eirliim requirementi,’' * . « >ui 

IMh. Qaa^ Sir Claude Aaehialeek, O.-in-O., India, uened an appeal on the 
Pwpy Day for hindi to help all ex-aeivioemen. 

the Pnnjih Ame^ly Mnalim League Party at a naeUng in Lahore, paeied 
w uBMndeiM^ ita emuMntioa^ubjaeting ita membera to the contrd aud 
diiciplioe of the All-In^ Hnalun League Perliameutary Boai^ 

Itth. Mr. L. 8. Aeaen. replying to a rambn of queetione in tha Honae of 
CoatmoM on (he Inoian famine, tidd a qneatioaac that auconragiag neultc had 
bw aehieyad M Budget. He wm anamng queaUooa by Mr. Nieholion (Ooneer), 
whom he told that t(Mpa were being sliMated to the worat affected diatriota in 
Beogel to aaeiat (he CXtU aattwHaea ia the movement of grain to riliaeM 
miliV trueport beiag need where poeeible. TheS?; woSuUtoSiS 
prorUiiig tempotaty riwUne . to the paeple. Amngcmenta for eloee liaieon 
wm ***“ “•”“** MediMl eppliencee and peraonnel 

la the iMI. (Irelend) u^mate tor «200IX)a wna iatroducad for alleriatioa 
of diftreae dne to war and tomino ia Kniope and India. 

A rmlntion in amm of Hr. G. & Motilel reeking “to conrey to Hie 
IMeato'a nrwueeiittt^ people of India do not wont Mr. Aaiwy to hold 
tho ofleo n tho Sooiilaiy of Sinto for Indie any longer,'' eecnted the Aret piece 
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OoTernmeat daoUad to 
eiiential demait in tha 
in&ationtqr tendcitcy in 


Suite ^ ^ non>ofi«inl motnltoai Ite KovnriMr 91 in tha Oonneil of 

ttte In the Control LyUlotin AioonUi. faShoUng ^ Sobolo on tiw food 
•itiutioiie Sir J. P. SrifMU^a, food mcHiMr. Mid that at aaafaot the fioagal 
Gorenior't eetimate of Benj^rt roquicoiiMta for the thm Oetoto to 

Dmnber, of 230,000 tons, @,000 wm aoit doting Oetober. *Wa hope.** he ttid. 
that our arrangementa will aaouxa that fignra ^ean bj the (torarnor will ba 
aobatantially ezoeeded.*. • * » ' 

At tha adjourned mealing of « the hoiking Oonmittaa of Bengal Provincial 
Hindo Mahasabha held in Galontta, a raaolntibn demanding tha appointment ^of 
a Bpyal Compaiaalon to inqalfa into tha oaoaaa of tha Bengal lamina waa paaaad. 

The food eriiis in Bengiu waa one of tha aobjaela ooniidarad by tha oounoil 
of tha Bengal Provincial. Mmdim Langoa 'at ita meeting in Oalcwtta.— 11m 
Oouncil WM of opinion that tha orlaia waa *'dna to the policy of tha hurmuemcy*’ 
and condemned Mr. L. 8. Amery and tha party who had triad to ahirk their 
own laaponaibility and toiat it on jprovincial autonomy. 

A Ctommuniqua stated that the Bihar Provincial 
inoraaaa certain feea and dutiea which did not foam an 
coat of iivipg witli a view to checking tha growing 
tha Prorlnaei 

In the Oaotral Lagielativa Aaiembly. Mr. Govind Daahmukh asked for infor- 
mation about the disabilities and xartricttoa impoaad on Indians in tha United 
State and the propoul to exempt tha Ghinaaa from almilar reatricttona. Sir 
Sultan Ahmad *Baid that tha Government of India vara not in poapacidon of 
axaot details but they understood that the common object of the Icgielatlon 
before tha United Stataa Gongreaa in this connexion vaa to lift existing reetrie- 
tiona on CSdaesa ^immigration and the acquisition of American citiaMship by 
laaidant Ghinaaa. Tha Agent General for India loat ao lima In approecliiiig 
tha State Dapartamat aa to tha poaaibility of parity of trMtmant for Indian 
nationali and hie final report waa awaited. 

18th. A Preaa Note from New Delhi mid : **Tha flow of laodgrains to Galontta 
continues and graina an moved aa fast as they afa availaUn. 

In tha Gentril LMdsktiva Aaaambly, Sir J. P. Srivaglava. Food Member, 
replying to Mr. K. 0. Ntogy, made a atatamant on ohargea and oountor-ehargae 
of Provincial Governments winttaaoh other in nigafd to allaiiad profiteering in 
raaoeot of food supDlies to Bmgal. 

Tha Oaotral Aaaambly dealt with five official Billa.— One of them wm Dr. 
Ambedkarh Bill further to amand tha Indian Trade Unions mtonly for oom- 
polaory recogokioo of Trade Unions under certain oondilioos and dafinlifg what 
recmnition would imply. Tha Hoorn agreed to ciicnlata tha Bill for clieiting 
public opinion. 

J4th. Tha All-India Mnalim League Oonneil ra-alaetad Mr. IL A. Jinnah as 
President of tha League for the next year. Tha SaereUry’s annonnaaiiiant that 
no other name bad been suggastad by any FwrUujkl Leagna Vis gvaetod 
with loud applause. _ 

In the meeting of the Council of A. L Muslim League (in New Ddihl) a 
ban waa impoead on the members of tha League joining the Khakaar movMent. 

Dr. H. N. Kuncru. who toured Bengal ana Oriiaa, tindying lamina uonditiona 
there, Mid in a atatement that Onam wm a poor province hence it cbonld 
have received speeial consideration at tha hands of the Central aotboritiaa. But 
inatmd of ahowing any sympathy **thay have aeaantuatad ita mlafortunM by 

Unlin Sa auspioaa of tha National Oonneil of Woman in India, tha legal 
atatas of woman waa tha subject of a confeianea which aommaiioad in Bombay.^ 
Ill tha absenea of Mrs. Saroiini Naida, the Bt Hon. Mr. M. B Jayakar, dallfaiid 
tha praaidantial Address and ioangoralad tha aoofainnaa. 

15th. Tha Council of State mat in New Delhi with Sir Man^i Dadablm la the 
chair. Bialik Sir Finn Khan Noon, Defence Mambm H. K Pte. Baoi^y. 
Ubonr Dapertment Sir N. Gopalawami Xympur, ts;P^ Minister, IMmir. 
Mr. B. Dm and BIr. B. B. Sen, Diraotor Qana^of Food waia the five new 
members who ware swofii in. Tha PtoaidaBt nud H. K^YieafO| a ma cM ga te 
the Legialataw. Tha membara of tha Piqgiiiaiva and Muslim LaagaepiMas 
ramainad SMted, 
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nt OboMil of ilM All*IiidiA Matlim LoiRae oonelnded iUi WMion In N«w- 
pwlnn a MolutloB on thn food lUtiinuoD in India. 

Ilia Cl*in-0. In India. Qanaral Sir Olanda Auebinleok, miowad tba war aitnation 
In fiplT to a onaakion in ftha Oonoeil of Skate. 

Oantnl Lagialatlfe Aaaembl^f eonttnucd the debate on the food aitaalion, 
Sir Ohbokn Ban. Fanjab Miniaker, aak in tba vieikora' aallei^. 

*11ia Gk^amneni of Ifadraa decided to re* 0 )^n toddy and fotaign liqnor abopa 
In Salon and tbree other prohibikioti diatriota in the province witti aflbot hroin 
January 1 and to eaepend the operation of certain provisiona of the PrdiibitioD 

iatli.^^In the (JanSS^lMlIalative Aaaemidy. the Preaidenk Sir ^Abdur Bahim ruled 
out of order Sir A. H. Gbuxnavi'e adjoiiriinent motion to diacuaa **the failure 
of the ^vemmeni of India to peianade H. M. Gw to implement their gnanntee of 
independence to the Lebanon and to xeatrain the French Oommittee from 
aeting In a terannieal and oppreaaive manner which la ao prifadicial to the 
pmgreaa of the war and the aotidarliy of the United Nakbna”. 

'J ha food debate in the Oentral Aaaembly entered ita 3rd day. 

tlth'. Central LegialatiTe Aaaembly diapoaed of the five remaining official 
Billa and devoted the reat of the aitting to dtacuning food eriaia. 

llie Houae paaaed Sir Asieul Haqne’ir two Billa. one to amend the Tea Control 
Act and the other to amend the Indbn Oompaniea Act. 

'fhe Oouiieil of State diacnaaed non-olHctal reaolutiong. Mr. Hoaaafn Imam 
movad a Teaoluiion urging the gcaiHl of Ba. 7.00.00.000 or more to Bengal, to 
meet the emergency of food ahortege. He was anppoited by Mr. S. M. Padidiah. 
Kumar Shanhar 'Bay Chowdhn^ and Bai Bahadnr Svinaraia Mahatba. 

During tba fortnight ending I3th November, 1.113 bodies of deatitotee were 
picked' up by the police from the atreeta in the city of Calcutta while the number 
of aooh peraona dying ip the variona hoepitals totalled 1,014. Deaths from all 
cauaea raeorded by the Calcutta Corporation during the period numbered 8^35 •• 
agelnet 1.200 in the correapondliig fortnight of the prevkme yeer. 

18kb* 'fie Oentral Legialative Aaeembly concluded the debate on the foodcriais 
in' India when all amendments to uie Food Member’s propoeal, that the f^ 
•Itimtion be token into eoneideretion by the House, were rejected. 

The Muelim League'e amendment asking for the appointment of a Royal 
Commfasion was rejected by 41 votes to 26. the Congress Party, the Natkmaliste 
and tome unattached members not voting. The other amendmento were all 
c^ted without a diviaioa. 

Sir J. P. Srivaatava, (Food Member) replying on the debate said he was 
not prepared to accept aay of the aincndmenta. This, be declared, was not the 
time for an inquiry. He waa not. however, baulking or avoiding an inquiry 
undertaken at the proper time, and he would place befere H. M. G. a full report 
of the debate in the Houae. 

tatk. The fuuetiona of the Army in relation to famine relief work in Bengal 
were explained by Lt.-Gen. A. G. O. M. Mayne, G. 0. C..»in-C. Eaatnm 
Command at a Preaa Conference in Calcutta. 

Th» Bengal Gcnrernmeiit’h scheme regarding aman (winter) rice crop wae 
plaoed before leedere of vartone partlee in the Bengal Legialature at a Conference 
held in Calcutta. 

In the Central Legislative AenmUly, Government accepted a resolution aakioa 
that the Army ehouid bo thrown open to membera of the achednM castes and 
that military eervioe should not be the mono}X)ly of a few privileged clasiee. 

The CoMcil of Stete began a tbree day debate on the Food situation in 
the conntiy. 

A.” ^ amendinenta were moved to the food motion 

of Mr. B. £L Sen, Director General of Food. Two amendmento by Mr, U ^ 
Psrkor and Mr. Hoeeain Imam, each demanded a Royal Commiaeion, while 
Mr. P. N. Saptu wanted a Jndicial Committee to hold an inquiry into the food 
eondHton. 


death ocewned in Calcutta of .Mr. Durga Prasad Khaiton. He was the 
senior VIes-Prestdent of the Indisn Chsmber of Commerce. 

Met. The toaugural mmting of the Indian Council of World Affairi wm held in 
New Delhi -Sir TeJ Bahaour Bapru presided, 
find. The High Oommiesioner tor Indin, Sir Samuel Bungansdhsn. gave bis 
views on how he ^ught In^s would upgsrd the question of fre^m of 
ospression when she srhieved full politiesl freedom. 
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Mr. Jobn Saigwt* EdooilUnial Oomminioiier with the Gorernmeiit of IndU 
■ddr ee ri ng e teeehen’ neetiiix in New Delhi expleined the eeheine ol 
edaoetionel noontiruotioo. The eeheme, Mr. SerKetii laid, aought to provide 
free, compuliory and univerial educaiion in India. 

pr. B. Moonj*, opening the Barrackpore Hindu Mahasabha Conference, 
gave a picture of the mieerj which he law in the comae of hia tour in some of 
the famine affected areas in Bengal. Dr. Moon^ made a number of suggesiione 
for ielieThig distress and rehabilitating people in itieir own villages.— Mr. N. 0. 
Ohatteqee presided. Dr. Sliyama Prosad Mookerji was among those who 
addressed the conference. 

M. Sir J. P. Srivastava, Food Member, Qov<^rnmcnt of India, announced in the 
Ooundl of State that the Oovernment of India had decided to become rrsponsibie 
for the feeding of greater Oelcutta. 

In the Counoil of State, Mr. B. R. Sen, Director General Food, made a 
atatement in reply to the allegation that the Government of India bad made a 
profit ont of ^e food situation. 

The formation waa announced in New York, of an Emergency Committee for 
Indian Fhmine Relief to oo-operate with the British, ChineHe and others in 
BMSting the food erisis in India.— Hie CommitUc conMStod exclusively of 
AmeriMn citiiens and its membera included Mrs. Clare Book Luce. Member of 
OoDgm and Mtse Pearl Buck, author of 'Good Earth.' 

Bv-M. the King in hie speech proroguing the Parliament, referred to India 
and laid : **The perseverance and industry of my people in the United Kingdom 
hsve been emulated by my peoples in my Dominions and Colonial territories 
and in India. 1 truat that the mcial Jiardships which tiie war baa lately 
brought on many among mv Indian subjects will be relieved end that the 
stpps my GoveroBMot have already taken will ssaiat the Government In India 
in relieving the fprave eliortage of food m certain areas in India.*’ 

Baidar JSsldev Singh, Food Minorter, Punjab, commented on the Food 
Member's atatement te the Central Aesembty on the purchiae of foodgiains from 
eniplM province!, when be apoke at a coulerence in Inbore* 

The Oounell of State i^ted withomt a divhiioii Pandit Kiiniru's lesolutioii 
UKlng goiemment to remove all lestrictionB on the publication of news not 
relatiag to the war and, in particular, imiks relating to inieriial imlitioal 
ooodiliona and aeonomic well-beiiig of the iicople and to persnade Piovincial 
Govamments to adopt the same policy. 

lb. Mr. H« B. Snhrawardy Minister for Civil Siipplies, Bengal, in a atabment 
said “It must be a great relief to the pt^jle of Bengal that the re<«pcmiiibility 
of flupplying greater Caloutte, with a poi>oli«OD now atiproximaliiig 4A0ti;(XA>, 
and with a coneumption of 00,000 tons of foodgratna per month, has been under- 
taken by the Government of India with suppliia from outside. ’I his is bwiiid to 
give the Deoesaary confidence to the people of Bengel regarding siippljei and the 
return to nonsal condittooe.** 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar, in a atatement from Bombay, aaid : “I call upon every 
Hindu oricaniiation and individual to follow the lead given by the Bombay 
piDvInoial and some other Hindu Sabhas and send all help to feed, dotba 
and shelter Hindu eufferers in Bcagai." 

laih. H. H. the Mabaraje of New, as a mark of hia sympathetic eonoern for 
Boogalb plight, iponUneously ooered to release ahicks of rice and poddy in 
NepU which were eurplua to ins country's requirements for export to the 
province. 

Dr. M. B. Jayakar, in hia eonvoeation address at the Patna University, mooted 
a plan emphaaiiing how beat Indian nniversitiea oould help promote measuiui 
of national education. 

H. E. the Governor of Madras sddrewing t public meeting st Devakottah 
made an emphatic refutation that anymie died of starvation in th Ceded Diatriete. 
Hia SBoaUenoy added that Um Madras Government would not he deterred by 
finssiolsl eonaideratioBS from csrryiag out its foremost duty to see that everyone 
in the psesidoney was properly feu and elotlmd. 

Mk. It was uadsntood ttiat the Government of Indis would laske srrsogements to 
Issport Into Bsngsl SifiBOO tons of foodgraios during 1944, for the purpose of 
im pl emsnting thsir dedUim to leltcve the Bengal Govemmeoiol the respoimibflity 
of IsaMon greatar Onleulin. 

A Presi note hjiied by llio Asafatant Director of Public R^wMousl E, 
fiQjOQO lous of foodatnflk have uo iar bseu tadosn 
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by the Army on bchelf of the Renyel Qoreroment from Oelevttn to diitribntiou 
centroe in the province. From November 6 to 26, the nverege dnity qaentity 
ernt out from CaUnittn to feleeted placet in the dittreteed areai waa approzi- 
inately 2000 tont/* 

Mr. Mabonuned Ahmed ladwat and Swami Bbawani Dayal, repretentativee 
of the South African Indian Oongreta in India, in a joint ttaiement from 
lloniiMy pointed out the need for the Government of India to be repreeeoted on 
. the proposed Commiiaien to inquire into the Natal Indian question, whi^ the 
Smith African Government was expected to appoint. 

Siltii. The Government of India decided to reinstate the Maharaja of Bewa, subject 
to certain conditions which had been accepted by His Highneas. 

.Mr, W. G. Cove, Labour M. 1\. addressing the Indian Famine Committee 
(ill liondoii) of which he was the Chairman, said : **There is only one principal 
way of solving the Indian problem, and that is by recognising now in practice 
the right of India to self-governmeiit, self-determination and independence." 

Kumar Ganganand Sinha, President of the Bihar Provincial Hindu Sabha 
Conference at Chapia, declared : The acuteness of the food problem in the 
country haa brought into prominent relief the hollowuese of the Pakistan 
theory and we have seen that one wrovince cannot pull on without the help 
and aymnathy of the other* provided that India ia and must remain one and 
iiiidividta.*' 

80th. Maiilano Sid. Itiihlel Amin announced (from Calcutta) the reeignatioii of his 
membernhip aud vie^presidentship of the Provincial Bluslim League.~In a 
■tateiiient, he said : *^n my absence and without my consent the Bengal Pro- 
vincial Sluptiin League' at the annual meeting held at the Mualim Institute on 
No^fmber 0, co-opted me ss a member ana elected me as one of the vice- 
presidents. I do hereby with til my eincerity end firmness, decline the said 
memberaiiip and viee-presidbiitsbip of the League". 


Deceiaher 1943 

The Govemment of Jieiigal decided to prohibit all exports of rice 
and paddy from Bengal and to proeaed with the rationing of the 
more important urban areas m the prowinoe in addition to the rationing of 
Oalentta. 

The Federal Court unanimouiiy upheld the Talidity of the Ordinanee 
validating sentences passed by the Special Criminal Courts and 
decided that the provision ia Sec, 3 of the Validating Ordinance 
was not ultra vh es of the Oowemor General. 

Mr. L. S. Ainery, replying to a question in the House ol 
Chramous, re : food situstioa in India said : "^Military asmstance in 
Bengal is getting into its stride and outlying oantras as well as 
Caleutta are now receiving adequate suppKee.’* 

Thm was an air aid in Caleutta by the Japanese, in broad 
elaylight. 

Mr. Amery once again jaesuied the House of Cernmons, re; Indian 
food situation, that every posmble step waa taken to meet 
the emergency. 

Tlie Secretary of State for India paid a Iribote to the Indian 
Prinees, speaking at a dinner in London. 

His ^oellency the Viceroy granted one lakh of Bnpeei to Orissa 
lor the estabHsliment of an orphanage. 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar asked the Working Oommitteo of the All- 
India Hindu Mabasabha to request Dr. Shyama Fftmad Mookerjee to 
continue to act as President. 

Lord LuBthgow, speaking at Imndon, said that India had 
made a magnificent contribution towards AIK^ Victory. 
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EL M. Ibe King ftiiprcmd lha appofnlaiant of Hon. B. G. Oasay 
to ba tiia QoTaenor of BangaL 

Tba Slat Saaaion of tha All-India Mnilim Laagua was bald at 
Karachi, Mr. M :A. Jianah prasidad^ Ha was willing to eomo to 
terina with the British Govarnmant or tha Hindus **on hononrahla 
terms and no other terms''. 

A resolation was passed in tba SaasioD of tha All-India Muslim 
League, appointiog a Committee of Aetion to prapara and organisa tha 
Muslims of the whole of India for the* aohiavamant of Pakistan. 

The 26th Session of tba All-India Hindu Mnbasabha was held at 
Amritsar, Dr. Syama Prosad Mookm^M piesided. In his spaeoh ha 
laid stress on the invulnerahility of Indian culture and tha ramarka^ 
spirit of assimilation. 

The All-India Hindu Mahasabha passed a resolution reiterating its 
firm faith in the integrity of India and its determination to resist 
all attempts made in any quarter fbr its vivisection. Tha Mahasabha 
also demanded tha rdease of politioal prisoners and tha immediate 
dadaradoD of India's independanoa. 

The 24th Session of the Natfonal Liberal Federation of India 
was held in Bombay, Sir Maharai* Sie^h presided. He suggastad the 
rdease of Mahatma OandhL A resohiUon was passed urging tha Govern* 
rnant: ot India to rdease Congress Leaders and asking tha Congress 
to trmd the August Basdution of 1942 as a dead latter. 


let The Goveminenl of Bao^, ia* Pseic Note anDounead : '^ha Bsm^ Govern*' 
BMat have decided to prohibit all eiports of riee and poddy from Brogal, and 
to proesed with 'tbs raiionihg oi tbs more important nrban areas Is the 
pxovinor is addition to the ntioiilng of Calciitta and tba neighbouring 
induotrid arsn.* 

'Fhe federal conri unanimonsly iqdield the validity of lha ardinanee vslida^ 
ttng sentanoeo passed by the spaelaf Crimbid Courts and dadded that, tha 
provision in See. 3 of the Tmstiog Ordbianea was not Ultra virm cd Iba 
Governor Ganaral. 

The indgment was dslivsied in a series, of 19 eaosi,,8risiog from the M2 
distarbencfe In Bihar, ILP.,. GJP., and Madrsas. 

Sir Adsui Haqne;' GbmnMiet Member, Government of India reitomtod at 
Bangntoe, the datermintion of the Governamnt of India not to estoBd tha 
tisu^Bmit bnond lleetadMr 31, 1943, far the dispossf of nnstompdf eotlon 
| rA ft 4 p hv dealtts. 

2nd Mr. L 8. Ammy, lap^lag to a qnedion ahont the food sitnatton in ladia, 
said hi the Honaa of Coamona : **l1ia moat impartmii davctopmani hi the 
ladim food dtaatlon. la the hmt few weekaia that the main rice esopv whkeh 
iv iHl eoBdng to hscvad; ia laported to in aseeHant. pmrtfenlarly fii Bengal. 
IfijSz fct. lu 
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Ml The Secretery of Bute fOr InAle, Mr. Amery, feeeirod « depatilioii in 
Oemhridios on the Indieii famine question. 

Mr. B. F. Mndte, Gorernor of Bihar, addmsing the Profindal War Oommltiee 
ill Patna, said : **Jf our morale is good and oor administration capable of 
standing the strain, we can trust oor Army to win. If we break downt, the 
Army can do little or nothing.” 

Japanese aircraft raided the Calcutta area. It was the enemy’s first daylight 
attack on the City. 

eth. At the annual general meeting of the Indian freedom campaign committee, 
(in London) under the Chairmanship of Miss Ethel Mannin, a demand for the 
inalienable right for trial by jury of political priaonera was made by Mr. 
Reginald Reynolds. 

TIh. At a Press Conference in Galcntta, Malik Sir Feroa Khan Noon, Defence 
Member of the Govrriiment of India, explained certain civil dUenoe sspeets 
arisittg from the Japanese raid on tbe Calcutta area. 

ath. 11ie Punjab Government decided to introduce wheat rationing In Lahore, 
Amritair and Rawalpindi from . March, 1944, annonneed Mr. F. B. Wacc, 
Secrcturj, {Supplies and 'J'nnaport Department at a press eonfereneein Lahore. 

9th. Hr. L. 8. Amery gave written replies to several questions about India in 
the House of Commons. He said : “The nearest territories providing normal 
food reserves of Indis are in enemy occupation and most of the other countries 
in the Indian Ocean area are afTectM at least mneh as India by the loss of 
tlipse potential imports.” 

Mr. Amery declared, in an exclusive interview, Britain's policy In India, in the 
past, pieseot and the future, is guided by the prindplM of the Atlautio Charter.'’ 

10th. i>ir. L. 8. Amery, ipeakiug in Birmingham said : ”1 think I can aay with 
tome confidence that so far as actud supply of food to Bengal Is conosrned, 
we are turning the eorner. There will still be anxiety about getting supplies out 
’to some of ths more outlying villages and there is now aamna anxiety 
about tha increase of malaria, cholera and other diaeaaea among the population 
weakened by malnutrition. Every poiaible measnre it being taksn to sseet the 
emergency.” 

ttih. A communique issued frnm Goverameot House, Oalcutts, stated : It is 
announce with profound regret that Sir John Arthur Herbert btaly 

Governor of Bengal, passed away iSt 8-50 p.m. oo Saturday Deoember 11.” 

Itth. Sir Sultan Ahmed, Information Member, Ooveroment of India in a broadoaat 
apeeeh from Oalcutta, re : food and civil defence in Bengal aaid that the piotte 
which .had Markened the fair faoe of Bengal’* was now yieldi^ to oooritoed 
effort, dlianks to tiie energelic action taken by the Provincial .Movariimeat, the 
help ghren by the Army, the generons supply of foodxraine by the Oovocomant 
of India and to the provision of medicine and foodstnff by Brilnhr and the 


Empire. 

A eommnnique Issued by the PuAjab Government announesd ils dsehtioo to 
introduce price oontrol end ratiooiqg in the Province in aooarimm iHih the 
Miersl food policy of the OovernmenS of India. 

Their Exocllenoies the Viceroy and Lady Wavell oomplatad their flsM la poblie 
hsatitotioiie in Oqttapk. 



fulsre reconetiiootion and if India is to find its pioM plsce in 
the^ueatiOB olits people will have to he laksa np to gnat eu 
lim. la a "Oslevaa Gasettee Extraordinary.” tho Bwgal GovernsMol nodfiad that 
tom Peeember fiD rice and paddy should not <be moved by any psnon, onept 
jandsf a permih outside the following 12 distrists : Midnapore, Baokma, Bitfiimiii! 
SnidfmnVMalaa, DIniijpon, Jalpaiguri, Bajidd, Rei^ Myrneasiiicb, Bahatgacj 
and Khulna. 

141k. Bit f. P> Siiwrtm, Food llralNr, G«nniiiMt of bditarrindki Odeatte. 

Tke OoTwaamt ntf India .nnoaaeod : “WUk tftut turn Bw IM Jwnan 
ItM and onBI iarthK noBek tha OoranBont nf India wfll iaaa 5 fiin 
iabneat iai piin bond*. 1918. Vha tends nUl te npid at par in ISM.*- 

aaid^ 'K tte mvmI to iktorr ii not to te liHMiallsn. tte amilo ■ten ■ 
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prawtr hibitt and prooediirai in relation! among nationa, lequirea to bo 
checked. We need re*edaeaiion of human nature and reorganiaation of our poli- 
tical and economic inetitutiona.” 

16lh. Report! ^rom rarione B«>ngal diatriete ahowed that while famine relief work 
under official and non-officiai atiepicea was eo i tinning, the price ot new rice 
waa going up almost erery where and the incidence of malaria aud other diseaKe 
showed no sign of abatement. 

17ih. Mr. V. D. Sararkar informed the working committee of the All India Hindu 
Mahaaabha that, owing to ill •health*, he would be unable to attend or preaida 
over the annual acsaion of the Mahasahha or the working committee meeting at 
Amritsar. He asked that in accordance with the constitution, the working 
President, Dr. Shyamapraead Mukerjte ahould be requeeted fo continue to act 
aa President. 

latk. Sir G V. Rarnsn presiding, the second anniversary of the Vellore Cultural 
League was celebrated in the Oovernm^nt Mahamedan High School, Vellore. 
He observed : 'There was no gieat difference between the spirit of a great 
painter, a great sctilptor. a great man of letter, a great musician, a g^Mt 
Bci^-ntiat Acc.. Esaenliiilly. they are A\ engageil in creative work, which easenually 
added to the eiim total of human culture. In India, they had an age old 
culture, sense of valtif'S. appreciutiod of the thinga of the epirit, and reverence 
and rcepect for the lives of great thinkers and the past Ii they underetood the 
culture of the country aright, which had bt>en many sided, they could not afford 
to neglect the lessons of acieuce. Let them uot imagine that all the discoveries 
of scicucc should be misused." 

Ikth. The l^uid Ministry's attitude to the direction given hy the GoveruiiiGUt of 

India to the Provincial (loveriimeiit not to raiee the prices of foodgrsiiis without 

their conaent was einbiMtied in a Btntemeiit resned by the Miiiietrv. 

bit J. P. Srivastava. FtH)d Member, Ooverument of India, eipreased the 
opinion in Calciilta that iiormsl trade channels should be utilized as far as 

possible in both the procurement and distribution of foodatufis by the 

Government. 

tOfh. His Estwillency the Viceroy, Lord Wavell, addressing the annual general 
meeting of the Associated Chamltera of Commerce, Calcutta, emphasized that be 
waa preiHircd to take drastic action to ensure siipfiort for the Central Govern* 
meiit'f famine relief policy for B(*ngal.-*ThiH policy entail-d measiiree for the 
strict enforctrmeiit of the Fondgiaiiis Control Ordar, ))revrntion of apcciilation 
and the regulation and control of prices. In this task pttbii'* co-operation was 
eseential. 

JiOrd Wavell enutided a note of warning that the general aaeieluiice accorded 
to Bengal by the Central Govcriimeiit could not continue indrfiniiely. 

liOrd Wavell. referring to the robtical deadlock iu litdia, said that although 
he had the fullest synipathv with the aRpiraiiotta of India towarda Helf-Govern- 
ment, the future of India dc|»eiide<J today on tiin winning of the war, tbs 
organization of the economic home front, and the preparntiona for peace. 

21at. 6ir Hugh Dow, Governor of Sind, addressing a distiict warr committee 
meeting at Sehwan, said : 'T bo|K* you will not liHteii to those who tell you 
tlirough greed that you should cl.'imonr for stdl higher prices which will cause 
distresi to your own poor, and will keep those in other Indian Provinces on the 
verge of starvation ** 

Sir Homi Modi, in his presidential address at the annual general .meeting of 
the Employers' Federation of India held in Cidetit^a, said the employer, who 
waa out of tune with the humaititarian’. i«piiit- of the age or who refused to 
i^jiist himself to the faBt-chaiigtng coiiditi.ma of the itidusirisl world, waa 
happily diaapi^ariug. At any rate, like otiier anachronie.ue, he had a poor 
chance of eurvival. 

At tlie 18th. annual ecHion of the Indian Philosophy Congress which met in 
Ijahore, Prof. P. N. Srtnivasachari, President, gsve a call to Indian pbiloaopbera 
to reeatsbiieh faith in the moral values of life and Uia dignity of human 
peraoiialitj. 

kSni. Mr. M. L. Shah in his presidential address at the quarterly general mteting 
of the Indian Chamber of Commerce in CalcMitta, refeied to OaicuUa's food 
caiiuuiiig Scheme. 
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2M. A Communique from New Delhi eUted : "H. M. the King him epproved 
the appointment of the Rt. Hon. Richard Gardiner CsBey, D. a. o., M. C., at 
preaont Miniatcr of Slate in the Middle Eaat to be Governor of Bengal.’* 

Mr. M. H. Gazdar, Miniater of Information, Sind, in an interview at Karachi, 
Bfild : ^'Tlie recent anti -hoarding order for wheat, making it an offence for 
anybody to keep more tiie.n a certain amount of wheat after Januarv 15, 
1914. waa iHBued by the Governor under hiB apecial reBponaibility without 
the coiiiMirrenca of hie Miniatcra.*’ 

Mr. M. A. Jionah. Prehident-elect of the All-India Munlim l^eague neesion at 
Karachi, was taken in proceBaion to Haroonabad to unfurl the League Flag. 

24tb. Mr. M. A. Jitmah, in hia aneech before the Slat Beseion of the All-India 
Mufllim league at Karachi aaia : **lf Uiey want to come to terma with iia, we 
are a] Maya ready and willing to come to terma with the Britiah Government or 
the liiiidus on honourable terms and on no other terms.*' 

25tb. The StibjecU Committee of the AlMndia Miialim League adopted three main 
rcaobitiona. : Appointment of a* Goromiltee of Action to prepare and organize 
the MualimB of ttie whole of India for the achievement of PakistAn, formulation 
of a five year plan for the economic and aocial uplift of the Muaiim natinn and 
domai d for a coinprehcrifiive price control policy together with procurement 
and raiioiiing of foodatiifi'a. 

26tb. Dr. Shyama Praaad Alookerjee. delivering his preaidentia! address at the 25th 
SeHHioa of the All-Itxlia Hindu Maliasabha held at Amritaar, Buid ; “Though 
politichl fie»dorn baH h«‘cii denied to India for the last 200 years and her original 
inhabituiita wen* for inaiiy (‘ciiMiriea depnved of their aiipreme hold upon their 
own country, IiidiHii Cub lire has remained iincOnqnered from geiuratioii to 
generation. * The invader cainc and went ; kings, einprrora and generala appeared 
and disHpp'ared lint the s ' mI of India reiuaina unconquert'd. it ia her reinarkahle 
Bfiirii of aasimilstion which turm-d generation of coiiqncrorH and iiivadcra into 
ubimatc coutrilnitorB to ibe growth of the mighty civilization.** 

The sessiou of the AliiHlim I^eague terminated after all the six resolutions 
adopted i*y the Subjects (.'uiumittee were passed unanimously without a single 
amendment being moved. 

27tb. The open RcsKioii of the Hindn Mahaaahha passed a resolution emphasizing 
that the S>ibha ‘ alone is connietent to carry on negotiations on behslf of the 
Hindus, and any sit nation w iiiiout the Babha*s approval will not ^ binding 
on the Hindus and the M>«haHHblia.*' 

The snbiects committee of the Hindu Maliasabha passed a reBoliition.reileratmg 
itR firm faith in the integrity of India and its determination to resist all 
attempts made in any quarter for its vivisettlion. 

The Maliasabha by a lliird rcsolutioii calbd upon Government to release 
without any dcbiy ail Congress prisoners who have been confined or detained 
without any judicial trial 

28tb. The demand for the imniedi:ite declaration of lndia*R independence and for 
the immfdiare formation of a National (fovernment was made in a resolution 
adopted by the snbjecls committee of the All-India Hindu JlLihasabha. 

a9th. Sir Mahars] Bingh in his presidi ntial a* dress at the 4th sesMon of tha 
National Liberal Federal io i of India held in Bombay, made the Riiggestion that 
the Viceroy and iiie Government of Ind'a shouli! allow an approach tw be made 
to Mahatma Jitandbi as soon as pOHsiblc with a view to ending n sobifion of the 
political tangle, if neceaaary, cnubling him to consult the members of the 
Congress Working Committee. 

Dr Klian Sahib of the N. W. F. Province in an interview at Lahore, observed : 
“Pakistan has beefi a phantom in the imagination of certain people and it will 
always remain an illusion to them in their dreams until they wake up to the 
hard* realities of life*’. 

80tb, The SnhjtMpg Committee of the AlMiidit National LHieral Federation, 
passed a rcholniioii urging the Govern ineiit of India to release CoogresA leaders 
and asking the Congress to treat the August 1942 Ut*soliition aa a dead letter. 



India in Home Polity 

In t r odtt.c iion 

In the l&st volume of the ‘‘Indian Annual Bcgisfeer*' (January-^ 
June, 1943) we made an attempt to undoi^tand the many faotori^ 

that co-oporatod to create the famine in Bengal 

Famine In Bengal, which reached its^ peak of death and desolation in 
old and new the last four months of the year. This catastrophe 
thus forms part of the study made in the luesent 

volume. But we anticipated in the last volume discussion of many 
of the measuros taken by the Govoroment of Lord Linlithgow which 
released over the country forces of corruption iiud shameless grood 
that traded in the food-grains of the people and* thus traded with 

their life* Writing after twelve months of that dtssolnbe experience, 

not one amongst the many men and women that have tried to 
trace the processes of this tragedy can siu-cccd in giving a full 
picture of these* The Government has appointed an enriuipy commi- 
ssion presided over by Sir John Woodhesul, a former governor of 
Bengal, who ha<I passed almost all his career in tlie province. The 

enquiry has been* conducted behind the putdah, for fear of making 

the proceedings a subject of heated political controversy. So, it can 

be said that the public has been thinking of this matter and judg- 
ing it ia tlie absence of full facts; One of the most dispassionate 
of studios on the 1943 famine that wo have come aero . has been 
written by Sri Eali Charan Ghosh, Curator of the Commercial 
Museum maintained by the Corporation of Calcutta. With a passion- 
less accuracy the writer has traced ceitain of tlie processes with 
which the mischief started. The title of his hook is — Fttruine^ in 
Bmgnl (1170 — 194ti), These two catastropbes separated by a 
distance in time of one hundred and soventy-threo years are 
marked by (similarities that show that human nature has not much 
changed during these years. Nature was cruel to Bengal — Behar and 
parts of Orissa wore included within this presidency at that time 
— in refusing to help to raise the food-crops. But men, the 
rulers and ruled who co-oi^erated with the former in carrying on the 
administration, were incompetent and corrupt, and hy their practices 
intensified the suflerings of the people. Sir William Hunter in bis 
Annals uj Rtu'nl Brn(/al has drawn for us a picture of these that 
is startlingly similar to tilings that we have seen happen during 1913. 

**The inability of the (lorcrirmeiit to apprecUte the true character of the 
calamity ( 1770 ) U midfred more rtiiimrkahle by Uu* circumaiancc that at that 
period the local ad rain kit ration con tinned in the tianda of the former unlive oflicera. 

A Muslim Miniater of State regiiUicd the whole iuti'innl ^rofpni incut 'I'beae 

men (native ofli<‘crH) knew the coiiitlry, ita cnpabilitien, rig aTera|*e yield and ita average 
requirrments wiih an accuracy that the mOft pninHlnking Kri^liah ofl'uial can seldom 
hope to att.'iiii to. They had a atrong interest in reprcHeming thiiigi to be woree 
than they were ; fur ttie mure imcnac the scarcity, the grcsler the merit in collee- 
iing the land-tax. Every coiiHultaiion is hUed with Uieir apprehenaioiia and 
highly-coloured accoiinta of the piihliL- dtetress ; but it doce not aiifiear that the 
conviction entered the minds of the Ctaincil diirina the previous montlis, that the 
qiientiun was not ao much one of revciiae as of act>opiilatioti. This miecoiiceptioo, 
strange as it may ap|)ear, is susceptible of explanation Local oliictals might 
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writo ftbrniing ifpoMii, bat their ftppreJifnaioiie.jenm:to Iw eoiitiiflieted^b^ 
epparent qaiet thet prefiib.*’ 

We do not prcrpoee to mb in the meaning of these words as 
it applied to the Ministry during whose time famine took its toll of 
millions of men, women and children. Mr. Faslul 
.^«nor*e during whcae Ministry the first signs of the 

iieepoMlbilltp catastrophe made their appearance has put up a 
delenoe that ^threw back *the .whdle blame on the 
then Governor of Bengal, the late 6ir John Herbert and ihis official 
advisers, who ignored the Oouncil of Ministers which* by law was 

bis advisers in the administration of the province. Mr. Huq made 
bis charges in the Legislative Assembly of Bengal They were grave 
eharges. But the 'Governor did not feel the necessity to meet any 
of these ; neither did the Linlithgow Government nor did the Secre- 
tary of .State deem it proper for the good name of their administra- 
tion. if not for any other higher •eonsidoration, to ask the Governor 
to refute these charges in as public a manner .as these bad been 
made. Wo remember to have heard Mr. Amery say that the 'Gover- 
nor had submitted an explanation and be. the head lof the Indian 
administration, was aatisfied with it. It is aseless to try to argue 

with such a complacent attitude. Mr. Gug further .said that bis 
Ministry had wanted to take a census of the amount of food .in the 
Province with a view to undertake measures for relief if the oensus 
disclosed that food ms dangeronely In deficit. BxA the Governor would 
have none of this proposal. It is no ciwdifc to Mr. Amery 
and Lord Linlithgow that they allowed a Govf!moT to thus 
held before the world as a meddler who by meddling made things worse lor 
the people under his daatge. Even when the poor man has gone to 
settle aceoutitB with his Maker, bis earthly superiors have done no- 
thing to justify his ways in handJing a situation tiiat tlireatenod 
death and desolation to millions caught in txvuon war aisd starvation. 

We do not know what the Central Government have placed before 
the Woodhaad CommiB&ion iu «Jef4 nee of the measares taken by them 

to halt the march ol events that betokened wids- 

aifnt a portoWi spread scarcity that may develop into fammo. Ex- 

st nailBe ptriences of previous ffUnines, recorded in refX)rt0 

still available in the dove-cots of their Secretariats, 
ought to have told them that indications of such catastroplM should 
be carefully noted. Mr. Gho&b has guotod from the report of the 
Famine Comminiosi of 1878 — *79 indicating oeitain of the danger* 
signals of famine. One of these is the ''wanderii^'' of paupers from nml 
areas, and their flocking into towns or idties near-by. Mr. Gaird 
asked Sir Bichard Temple, Governor of Bombay, the guestion, and re- 
oeived the xeply that throws light on this matter. 

*T>o yo«i ]< ok ar*oa waaderieg as a symptom of danger 7 Do you know whether 
it is p^hle to i 4 «vent it. ; if so. hoar ? 

"Vta eertniiily ; perhaps the most ifinniiiAnt symptom of dinger that enn 
poisibly nppesr in times of famine. It is always follows by mischief more or lose 
grave ; it is often tlie priemaor of mortality ; prubably anire mortality hniipens in 

Uils wny than to any other with all riaieea (exerting Sadhut, habittud 

wanderrie. etc ,) lim best t>revmi4iOfi of wandering te the prepnmtion of a 

fraroc-aoik of village rdief If the preveotioQ be early, piompt and efficient^ 

the fraadering will be etopped.* 
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Tfala. ol daoturf* appatred dnihit: iht' IM* months of 

194S in Iho itoelh' oi Oolootto^ when bnndrsdi and thotiiands of 
, TiUngs folk fmm the ' tnbiirbaA sroot began to quooo 

iSSS ^ - before riiopp that dealt nrhb fcMd iprains. The majority 

Gefermtei of them were women who with their children kept 

nightly vigils^ lying' on the foot-paths for snatJhes of 
sleep that was pos8ible» so that as - soon as the shops were opened 
th^ oonid boy rice at the eovtroUed price. Theie people > imderwent 
this trouble and torture because in their villsgea they eould not get 
the rice at this price, or any rice at all. Mr Fasbl Huq's Ministry 
did not either understand the significanoe of this phenomenon, or could 
not do anything owing to the obstructiTo tactics of the QoTemor and 
the buDcb of offlriaU who guided him. PnbHo men and pobUcists in 
Bengal there* were who had warned the Gofernment and the people 
of the meaning of this *Vandering". One of the most assiduous was the 
editor* of the Bengali-langosget daily— flte BaBumuH (the World) — who 
day in and day out quoted ftom reports of prerions famines the signs 
and portents of famine as these had been recorded in Oeremment 
reports. Be showed how Lord. Northbrook bad fought* a famine in the 
early seventies of tbe last oentury, and. the arrangements made then 
bad enabled the men in charge of famine relief to claim the credit 
that there had hardly been any death owing to scarcity of food. Work 
and relief .had been organised in such a way that men and women 
were found occupation near their homes, and where relief was given, it 
was given in the homes of the people ; they were not allowed to 
** wander’' into towns and cities, leavi^ their homes uneared for. Warn- 
iogt like theee were unheeded. And during the last twelve months and more, 
public men and publicists have been searehing for the reasons that 
had led the Government of Lord Linlithgow to ignom the lessons left 
by their predeoeesors in their campaigus during the **22*' famines that 
had visited the country under British rule. 


There was another danger signal that should have attraoted tbe 
attention of the Bengal Government at least We refer to the transfer 
of their holdings by agriculturists driven to this step 
Tramlsr ol hold- by hunger. In tbe Bengal L'^giBlativn Assembly in 
loft by possantb reply to a qut-stion by Mr. Mirza Abdul Hafiz with 
regard to the uuml^er of registration of sales and mortgMgos 
of landed property in a single subdivision of the district of My men- 
■ingh, the roost populous district in the Province, the following 
figures were placed before the House on July 8, 1943 : 


November 
Decern b<*r 
January 
February 


Rboibtration or Salb-Debds 


1911 

... 

••• 

2,192 

1949 

... 

eos 

iOrJl 

1943 



2157 

1943 

BIortgages 

••• 

726 

Ifril 

... 

• «a * 

158 

1949 

•- 


461 


In reply to a question put by. Mr. Abdul Hamid a^ fuller state- 
ment was made as follows : 
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N«. of tnafer-deadi Not. relotiai; to No. of oeeopooey Anoant roedfod by 
r^fClttond oecupaaoy holdiiigo hoidioKt told. tho fendort. 

1941 ... 85.\7S8 HiJdbi 634.113 a42.79j051 

194^ ... 964,096 849.636 762446 10.19.09J096 

1943 (up to 

Jtoiury 31). 134,241 mjm 110,990 1.6141431 

Those figures ought to have told the Oovemment that things 
were getting worse for the agriculturists who sell or mortgage thcdr 
lands as the last resource of theirs to keep body and 
Vslse of mind together. Sii JohnJBerbert and his official advisers 

dvlltan life ^ere busy with the war ; they hkd no time to under- 

stand the significance of these sales ; to them and the 
leaders of the warring nations civilian life was less valuable than that 
of an army mule, to paraphrase' the elegant language of a Bengal magistrate 
Quoted by Mr. Kshitish Cbandra Neogy in the Central Assembly, to 
acquaint the higher bureaucracy of the mentality that a section of 
them has developed under the pressure of war. This member represent- 
ing the worsti-affocted portion of Bengal, East Bengal proper, made 
graver charges against the supineness of the Linlithgow administration in 
course of the *'food" debate in the November session of the Assembly. 


These facts are uncontestable — the break-down of Bengal's econo- 
mic arrangements in the latter months of 1942 and the earlier 
months of 1943, are implicit in the figures quoted 
brief T’Seninl b^ove. We do not know why the highly organised 

Ministry* bureaucracy would not understand these signs and 

premonitions of a calamity. We do not know why 
the ministry set up in Bengal with Bir Ehawja Nazimuddin as Chirf 
Minister failed to direct the attention of the permanent officials to 
the significance of the vast land transfers taking place. The majori- 
ty of the agriculturists concerned with these transactions were 
Muslims whose guardian Sir Nazimuddin 's party claims itself to be. 
His supporters among the Muslim members of the Bengal Legislature 
ooi:dd not but have told him of the dangerous possibilities of the 
situation. He must have been aware of the differences of outlook 


and methods tbat have developed between the Governor and the 

Ministry of his predecessor in office. Knowing all these things ^e 
leader of the Muslim League party in Bengal accepted the commi- 
ssion from Sir John Herbert to aid and advise >faim in conducting 
the administration of the province, one of the pre-occupations of which 
would be the growing scarcity of food grains. And, as soon as he 
eould manage to beat up an ill-assorted Ministry by the distribution 
of posts and patronage, he began to repeat the parrot-ciy of the 

boMaoraoy, central , and provincial, that food grains in Bengal weie 

not in dbfidt. His Civil ^Supplies Minister, Mr. Suhnwardy, was 

most vooiferons in propagandising this brief. Why .they did so, why 
they felt themselves burdened with the responsibility of upholding 
the bnreauorstic story— the mystery of this loyalty has not htma ex- 
joined yet. This brief was prepared at the Central Secretariat and the 
Bengal hnreaaoracy and the Ben^ Ministry were found accepting it as their 
own. The directives issned on the oooasion of the F6od Oonferenoe held at 
Delhi on May 8, 1948, by Major General Wood give us an inUing of the 
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mad cf tho liali&hcdw adminiairaUoa. The most important of these 
uiethe&llowiDg : 

(1) The leet that these was a aafli<^ieiioy of food for Broga] should be proved 
otetiaiie^ly .And given Che wideat publielty by advertiaing and repeating ad 
naiumnL. 

(8) No price control in Bengal until OoTernment a(*qaire physical control 
of iupiiHea ef nice. ' Mean wnflai forget prices and .concentrate on ensuring free 
flow of rice i Ao the market and exercise ie<(training influrnce on prices through 
Govemneat Agencies at legnlaccd prices,., the quota slloted to each commeitual 
agent and the price at which he ia permitted to buy from lUy to day being kept 
eMret Buy in dhe cheapeet market and bring down your ofler of prices by judi« 
cialty holding off Che market when naceasary. 

Sir NamimiddiD and his principal colleagues — The Civil Supplies 
Minister and the Finance Minister — lent their voice in following the 
nd. directive, and when during subsequent sittings 

ewofUnlitlijMw ^ Bengal Legislature members called upon them 

adminlstratlM ^ justify this propaganda, they could only escape by 

denying what they had said in the first flush of 

their elation in gaining the Ministry. It is profitless today to enter 

into argument with ^'terminological inexactitudes" which politicians 
have to utter to save their "face". Tbe personal factors that have 

played a part in worsening conditions in Bengal during 1918 may 

nut be known today The Government has gagged tho people, and 

has dons their best and worst to hide the truth of tlie famine. If 

things were above board, if the mistake made had boon honest, tho Govern- 
ment need have no occasion to adopt the secrecy. Their apolo- 
gists have said that the truth would have created "panic." They 

have not told us how and why the truth told outside India could 
create "panic" in Britain and U. S- A., and how that "panic” would have 
hampered war activities in those countries. Wo know that if the 

truth had been made known earlier, there was just a chance of help 

and relief coming from outside the country, as during previous 
famines. But in their wisdom the Government would not let the 
truth go out of India. They represented to the world that there 
was Bearcity« but not conditions that would justify tho use of the dread 
word — fnmine. Otherwise, on the occasion of the Food Conference 

of the "United Nations" lield at Hot Springs in the U# S. A., the 
complacent mood could not have found expression and come to us 
through the air on May 29, 1943. ''India's rice proldem is being 

considered but experts here are of opinion that little can be done hy 
this Conference or the Belief Conference, which.. .will bo held shortly. ' 
In the last volume of the "Annual Begister" we have quoted from 
tho Civil & Military Ornette of Lahore comments criticising the 
hush-hush policy of the British Government in this matter. Since 
then we have come across comments in U. S. A. papers which raise 
tbe veil just a little. Elsie Weil writing in the Now York monthly — 
Asia 4t Ameticas in its February ( 1944 ) issue, said : 

** NoUiiDg about the famine was cablnl tc Amerifltn neaapaiiers last 

September when it bad reached an acute atage in Bengal. Notldng trickled 
through to the American Preaa in fVstober, either. If this aeeroa strange, an an- 
nouncement prominently displayed in the September 18. 1944, iaaue of tbe Calcutta 
Munieipal GaaeM0......and reprinted from Ae Civil A Military Q acetic of Lahore, 

oAn en eaplaaetloii.... 
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A% iMt in Nofember word of the fomine bf!KMi to eome tbrooKlk It wao 
bordly pOMible to eoni*e«l o eitnotion which had reached toch tragic and da- 
fMtatiiig proportioDa that American Army men could ice atanring Indiana^ while 
familiea of them fall and die in the atreeta of Calcutta. 

It la this lack of candour that will stand as the graweat eharge 
against Lord Liolithgow and Mr. Amery in their handling of a situa- 
tion that bad no political stgnidcance, that formed 
Bureanerstle " no part of the argument between India and Britain in 
igneraiiea ? the political arena. Why they should hare adopted 
this tactics neither of these high dignitaries 
has oared to explain. It is iliis lack of candour that imparts 
meaning to the bitter words uttarod in the Indian Legulatnre in its 
November ( 1943 ) session that the famine was ‘‘primerUy a Slat# 
Industry, and in certain of its aspects bore the hall-mark of genuine 
British manufacture". We have never been able to bring ourselvee 
to subscribe to the idea that tho men who were in charge of the 
administration of India in 1943 could have had any prevision, of the 
consequences of the . measures taken by them during tito panio days 
of May-June of 1942 when Japanese hovdea were marching to the 
eastern borders of India, and were poised for an attack on her 
which would carry everything before them as it hsd done Cbrongh 
Malaya and Burma in our neighbourhood. The more profanUe caste 
of the outburst of this famine was the thoughtless policy adopted of 
removing food -grains from certain of the coastal areas of the provinee* 
disturbing the delicate balance of the food sitnation. The bureaucracy 
even when it had as at the Centre members of Indian birth to 
appear before to public as heads of particular departments, and in 
the provinces where "pi*<>vincial autonomy" worked with Ministers said 
to be responsible to the Legislature and through it to the people— 
the bureaucracy did not know of this perilous balance in the food 
situation in Bengal. Since the beginning of the present century the 
province has been showing deficits in the production of food which 
ran up to the figure of 6 to 7 crore maunds of food-grains a year ; 
2 to 3 crore of tbtjse were made up by imixirts from Burma ; 
the rest were supplied by the people going on short ration. In the 
last volume of the "Annual Begister" we quoted tho evidence of 
representative witnesses from different parts of the province kd before 
the Paddy Enquiry Committee about ten years back to indicate the 
nature of this deficit. Into such a situation erupted war with all 
manner of disorganisation that is its companion. This disorganisation 
was exploited by the agents of the Government sent out to buy for 
it food for the army and the "essential services.'* We have traced 
the malign influence of these purchases in upsetting the arrangements 
by which the people of the province were fed without any guidance 
from the bureaucracy. 

It could not be ignorant of this difficult position. But it did no- 
thing during those years to reirievo the position. There were minis- 
ters who could bo expect^ to understand the signi- 
MaladJuatiiieBl ficanoe of tho evidence recorded by this particniar 
In Indian aoeiety Committee. But they also did nothing. Why ? Why 
have they proved themselves to ^ be incapable oC 
understanding the factors that went to the feeding of their own 
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p«o|h 7 Thm nifty be meny leftaoiif lof their feilnre. One of the moot 
ligiiifioftiit of these wee th^ ednefttion, the hebite of life ft&d thooiht 
tbfti hftd made them foreigiuire in thob own eoimfcy, thftt heve 
Mfocifttad them from their people* the vest mejorily of whom Bred 
in the yillftgst Hot one ftmonipt tbeie people stftbed their positioii 
in pnUie life on eotving this proUem- They could find tkne in onil« 
ing on the theme thftt the ^'nfttion lived "in the eottsge*’ ; tb^ eoiiM 
find time in inflftming oomminiftl'* feeliDgi. But they hftd not thotinie 
or the inelinfttlon or the eepeoity to work up e progrenune tbet wontd 
produce more food-gretne end see to their jnst distxibnlion. We hews 
ft lediiig thftt the eless from which tiiese ministers were recruited were ftU of 
them without distinotion of cftste or creed members of % seperete netion^ 
teperets from the majority of their people. A hemd r ed years ago 
DisraaB bad indfcated how there were **two nations'* in Britain— 4he 
rich and the poor. Under the aospioee of British nders the same 
devetopment has takon place in our oonntry.. The joint family system 
that provided for the widow and the. orphan has broken down wider 
the onslaught of the individnalism taught by the example and praeUee 
of the rulers, and supported by a idnlbsopl^ of eonduol that was wholly 
alien to our own. It may th that , individual human life in India has 
had a new flowering under the impulse of this new ednoation. But 
the debit side of the account was startling^ The first victims of this 
maladjustment are those who are left helhlme by death or disease, or 
other stresses and strains of life. In the* broader field of sooial Ub. 
in the economic aotiTities of the people* British methods of adminis* 
tration. exploitation and enlightenment Ime thrown out of gear India's 
social and economic arrangements, tdirown millions of men and women out 
el the em^oyments that had led them: and earned them the oomforte and 
conveniences' of life. Famines like whst devastated Bengal In 1948*'44 
are a natural oulminatiem of the^ preoess of dieintegration— the proceee 
which no' htsman skill ot wisdom appears to be able to control. 


With special relerenoe to the famine that we have been diseuse- 
ing we bold the syetem introdueed by Britain ae responsible for* 
its ravages. In the last volume of the '*AnDiial Begia* 
wmlteioible ^ indicate the many faotors that oompli»> 

mattem. Even after twelve months of this eataetrophe 
we cannot say that we have been able to get hold of these 


as an explanation of the harrowing experiences through which our people 
hove been passing. The Geotral Government at Delhi-Simla has by tts eomh 
plaeeuoe let thf people down ; the Provincial Qovemment at Cahotta 
hec been as effete. The two ministries in Bengal which were and are 


kept as show-windowaby the bureaucracy, the FazlulHuq Ministry flving 
place to the Naximuddin Ministry at the dictation of the govemoir the late 
Sir John Herbert, have only served the purpose o! misleading the 
world with regard to the responsibility for the famine. The proof of 
this misrepresentation was evident in the ways in whieb the Govem- 
ment of Lord Linlithgow interfered with the transit of famine news 
out of this eoontry. We have quoted above what a U. 8. A. paper 
has said with regard to this technique of mierepcesentation. The 
Secretary of State for India, Mr. Leopold Amery, has shown himself 
to be a speoiidisl and an expert in thie art. Sinoa writing in thg 


f 
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fault yolome we have had oppoiixmity of eonaidlajag the **Haimrd'" 
which publiehas reports of the '^debates” in the British Parliameniu 
We learn many interesting things, Indian and teeign, thiough this 
ooosixltatioiEu iin the 5th of August. 1946. Mr. Amery was asked : 

*'la he awsie Uist in Benael thousaiide of people were comiug in from die 
eoantryside end Utiuk off the gsrbi^pce heaps of .the City of Caloidta ? >ViU he 
consider telling us what he is doii^ and Wbst he plans 7’’ 

The Seeretsryof i^tate for India replied: 

**1 ahall be glad to give all the ioformadon to the House, but my hoii. friend 
will remember that thie matter in Bengal it primaiUy one for the Jdiitistry of the 
selLgorerniiig Proviuoe.'* 

If this is not a suggestion of untruth wo do not know what Mr. 
Amery 's words mean. By the time whan he was uttering those words 
he .must have recoived report of the proceelings of 
Dlseates and the Sengal Legisiattve Asaembfly in courise nf which 

medical auppllae i^be ^boad of one such Ministry in Bengal, Me. Fazlul 

BLuq, had told the story that such an imioceot 
measure, and a necessary measure if a proper food plan was to he laid 
down for the proviooa, as the census of food graans in the province, 
Boggested by the Ministry, tthe '‘self-governing" limb of the Bengal Govern- 
ment — how this innooent suggestion was over-mled by the governor 
in his discretion or individual responsibility or whabwer jugglery of 
words may be used to indieate she powers and responsibilities of the 
governor of an Indian Province. We can go on quoting Mr. Amery 
in this game of misreprasentation. But, with quoting one othor pieee 
wn will leave him. A qaestlon was put to him on 21 October, 1943 : 

**Wlli the right hon. GfoUeman make itiquiriee at once ae to the possible 
spread of this disease (cholera) and r1«o inquire of the Central Government whether 
medieal supplies sre required at the present time to supplement whatever supplies 
they have 7 

Mr. Amery replied : 

tne information that { have is that there ie no shortage of medical 

supplies and there is no widespread outbreak of disease " 

Id course of reply to anotfier question the Secretary of 

State for India had pointed oat that there was the “Famine Code" 

- . as a guide to the officials to fight conditions of famine. 

iSlow^he*"* ^ remembered this reply he could not have 
**Famtne Code” ^aid in October (1943), that there was **no wide- 
spread outbreak of disease" in the province. When 

he spoke of the ' Famine Code" he could not have forgotten what 

the Government of Lord Northbrook who had to fight a famine and 
pestilence, and fought It successfully, said in a Besolution dated Calcutta, 
November 7, 1873 : 

**in as much os the prevtIsQoe of wont may give rise to many forms of epl- 
desste disesse, the augmenteting and the re-eeforeing ot the medioal ataff of all 
gradee ki the afflicted duK|iete will he of primary impertance.** 

His office which prepared Mr. Amery's reply did not know what 
a former governor of Bombay, Sir Bartle Frere, had said in his pam- 
phlet— Oa the impending Bengal Famine (1874). We are enabled to 
quote this from Sri Hemandra Prasad Ghosh^s hook— 7Ae Famine of 2770. 

“Blea are death-atetekem by famine long before they die. The effeete of in- 
snffieleiit food long eoatenued may ahorten life after a period of eome yean, or it 
Buy be of some montto or toa But invariably there it a point which ia often 
mebeA long beloie death aotnallj eosoii^ wIisb got svea ilw teMfami om sod 
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icieiiMe nanioK wa reaton a anfflaiaDe; at vital anarn to anaUa tha 
tafimr to regMii «ven appirant temporary health . and atreDgth. Add to thia the 
conBeqaence of famine in death, feven and epidemiee of farioua kindo that are apt 
to be quite as fatal ae the effeeta of the lamina itaelL’' 

These quotationa go to afaow how irreapoiiBiUo Mr. Amery waa 
even in October, 1943, when famine waa olaiming its Tiotima by 
thouaanda every week. Hia irreaponaibility oomea 
D3BFa%e dc Its glaringly into view by what Major-^neral Douglaa 
traatroeot Stuart, Genera! Officer Oommandiog Tioopa in Bengal 

said in courae of a broadoaat on Army Medioal 
Belief .made on January 11, 1944. 

*Tbe quantitiee of quinine which had been dietribnted through the Govern- 
ment and Army agencies are now finding their way to the needy pwaona, but it i« 
not yet available in sufficient quantities. 1 regret to say that there ie atill a laige 
amount of illicit traffic, and in some of the out of the way villagee^ people are even 
paying sb much aB‘/4(- to a rut^ per tahlet... . In other places we found that 
only two grains of quinine were being given Inatead of 5 with the xeauit lhat .the 
patientR got no benefit. The remaining 3 grains preeumably found their way to 
the Black Market.” 

In the last volume of the “Annual Bagiater*" we tried to traoe 
the failure of the D^hUSimla bureaucracy to anticipate the oonae- 
quenoea of their own actions — boat removal and food 
Bengal Oovem- denial in Bengal in 1942 — and to take atepa to lose- 

meui & Ministry gtal these. In the present volume we have tried to 

bring out how the London Government was both 
ignorant and adepts at misrepresentation. Mr, Amery 's antics in thia 
line must have consciously or unconaciously inspired the Oaloutto 
Anglo-Indian daily to write : “No Government system which has 
travestied truth on economic subjects can reasonably expect to retain 
full confidence.*' We have now to turn to the Bengal Government 
and the Nazimuddin Ministry, and try to understand why they failed 
as ignomiuiously as their superiors at Delhi-Simla and l^ndoa. There 
are secret chambers within secret chamber in which are loolmd 
up the rottenness of the system of administration under which wo 
live. Only in times of crisis certain of the doors of these ohambers 
burst, and we come face to face with the reality of inoompetenoe en- 
throned in India as its Government. Even then the darkness is made 
visible only. We know how at the dictation of the Central Govern- 
ment the governor of Bengal carried out the boat removal and food 
denial policies against the advice of the Ministry. We did not know 
that this government had been warned^ by non-official Europeana that 
the war started by Japan would put “a strain upon the railway! ae 
would produce a large measure of trade stagnation and shortage of 
food'*. The government disregarded this warning. Mr. Noel Barwoll 
who was one of the body of non-official Europeans who presented 
the momorandum writing to the columns of the Calcutta Anglo- 
Indian duly on September 9 ( 1943 ) gave his interpretation of events 
in Bengal. He charged that 

"the Central and local Govemmanta have between them (a) in large meaaoie 
made famine eonditiona in K. India inavitihla ; (b) created aerioua fuel abortima^ 
the worst resnlts of which may lie ahead of ue ; (c) brongbt about the duiriiotm 
of very large quantitiee of eoneumable goode which the railwaya have bean ineap- 
abla of moving”. 
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This ig p BA ehm anI thoiild have led to poeittve aetlon for eetting 
nmttm right on the part of the non-offirial Nnropeane who earn 
their livdiho^ in Bengal. Instead^ they are fonnd 
Tie nea-elflelil to be upholding an incompetent admimstration in the 
NMepeeae pfovinee. By thie enpinenese of theirs they show 

themselves to be no better than helpless but anxious 
speotatore of the .disintegration of a system of life which was partly 
the pvodnet of their work. A' leadership should have come from this 
oommunity which would ehaOeDge the incompetenoe of Sir John Her-^ 
hert and of the Ministries which proved thcmselfres unequal to the 
occasion. We do not know why they failed to rtse^up to the situa- 
tion. Their organs in the Press have on more occasions than one 
given expression to dissatisfaction at the way matters were being 
allowed to drift in Bengii: This expression was not folbwed by 
appropriate action. Why ? It may be that this class felt themselves 
to bq unable to do anything that would expose before the world the nature 
of efficiency that Britain has been able to propagandise over the 
world as its speeisl’ contribution to the present order of things in 
India* It may be that they felt diffident in intruding into matters 
durihg; a **total war** which "brass hats'* and bureaucrats would 
sneer at as impertinence. It may be that they felt the debacle in 
Bengaito economic life as none of their concern, as it did not touch 
ttuun: in the every-day concerns of their life in this '*land of regrets". 
Whatever be the true reason, there cannot be any manner of doubt 
that the Olive Street "Burra Sahibs" failed Bengal as the Oovem- 
ment. did. That our interpretation is not hur wrong would be borne 
out hy what is written* by Horace Altxander of the influence of these 
peopl* in his * Penguin Special" pamphlet, entitled — India Since Cripps. 

'The Eiin)pe(in group, representing chiefly Scottish busineis interests in Oal- 
euUa, had a controUing influence in the Legislature, owing to the feud between 
the various Indian.. paTtiesi.*...any Mlnietry that embarked on a policy strongly at 
variance with European bueinem interesta would probably soon go the way of 
Faslul Huq and hft; eolleagues.*' 

The various parties that played their part in helping to precipi- 
tate famine conditions in Bengal,, apart, the profiteers and exploit- 
ers of other peopb's difficulties, have been* discussed 
Thel.C8.at WpI- above, except onm This is the Nasrimuddin Ministry 
tars’ Bnlldlog ILat was put into office by a combination of the 
governor, the European group, and the Muslim League 
party. Mr. Alexander hinted that ^'perhaps" there Were "some other 
powerful agencies" at work» without indicating who or what these 
were. "Perhaps" they belonged to the "I. G. S." element at Writers' 
Building, against whom members of the Fazlul Huq Ministry had 
bean wa^g a consistent campaign, exposing their doings in letters 
addressed to the governor and the governor-general. These letters 
gave thfijse high officials an idea of the hostility that is. entertained 
against them. When Mr. Faslul Huq agreed to an enquiry into 
the doings in Midnapur without consulting the governor, that must 
have been the last straw on the baok of the camel, the last offence 
that could be toleiated in an Indian Minister. And we would not. 
be surprised if ever the history of politios in Bengal in 1948 oomes 
to be written, that in the story of the fall of the Faslul Huq 
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Ifiobtry, ft plftoe of honour would be gifen to this powerful body— 
membere of the **8teel Freme*' that u|dield BritftiD*B imperial away 
07er India. We will also know why they proferr*>d the Ministry 
captained Sir Nazimuddin. Till then we will be groping through 
oontroveraial literature and have to be satisfed with any cruiube of fact 
that may come in the way. 

And this Ministry will live jn the history of Bengal, in the me- 
mory of the people, as the one during whose regime there w'as a 

famine in which men, women and children dieiMiecause 
Nislm^dlii became unavailable, because it was selling at prices — 

Miiitotry rupees thirty to forty — which two crores of the peo- 
ple. one-third of the population, could not ever pay. 

Of these two crores more than fifty lakhs must have died by the 
end of 1948 The horror of this development is tragic enough. Btit 
its enormity was intensified as we watched the Nazimuddin Ministry 
accepting their high commission with promises of relief to the peo- 
ple. trying to keep them alive by these promises, trying to put 
courage into them, and failing to fulfil those, failing to fight the 

foroes of greed nod corruption that were twisting life out of the 
millions cd their fellow-countrymen. History, after the diiat and 

heat of the present controversy will have subsided, alter the bitter- 
ness of conflict lor power and pdf has lost its venom, history will 
tell us the .Nazimuddin Ministry failed in its duty iu ono of the 
supreme crises in their Provinco's lile. Till thou we can only collect 
and keep in record the many influences, personal and imparsonal, that 
beat down this Ministry, and cliBal4ed it in its frar.tio fight with famine. 
Wo are too near those events to propedy judge the failurun of the mt?n 
in charge of high Tesponsil^flities. We nan tr^ to make a success of this 
quest for truth by ^putting promises and their fulfilment or untulfilmont 
side by side, and ailow these to tell their stot^.. The Ministry of Sir 
Nazimuddin would have to be judged by this standard. They eaimot 
escape it Whao they accepted office hi the last week of April, 
1943, they must have known what the position was, at less than five weeks 
back their party had drawn a lurid picture of the food situation in 
Bengal, using it as one of the weapons to discredit the Faxlul Hiiq 
Ministry. Their attack failed on that occasion. On the 28lh of 
March, the governor by a ekver use of his persuasive powers suo- 
ceeded in getting from Mr. Fazlul Huq ft letter of resignation ; askd 
the fall ot Ills Ministry was consummated. For about three weeks 
and a little more Bengal lived under rule of the governor, unad- 
vised and unassisted by a Council of Ministers. For reaeons unez- 
gained, the powers that be felt it uncomfortable that Bengal, the 
nearest base from which Burma could he invaded, should he ruled by 
a British governor without the aid and advice ol a bunch of Indian 
Ministeis. So camo Sir Nazimuddin to be put into bis position as 
**chief minister” in Bengal. 

Whet people thought of him and the party that 
he leads we will allow a non-Indian, Mr. Horace Alei- 
■-■I- ander, to aay, 


*TIm hoDMty of th. Prime Mintoter, Khweje ^ Marimmldia, b Maenllj 

ncoguteed, bnt th. Hiadae look npoa bim as a twi ia tbo bauds of Mr. Jiaaab, 
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•nd it if doubted whether he een etend up either to Mr. Jinneh or to eome 
of the wealthy Moalem merehantSi or— in eaae of differenoea of opinion— to the 
governor.** 

Sir Nazimuddin aooepted offioo in the last week of April, and 
soon realized the nature of tiie task that faced him and his 
colleagues, the failure or success in tackling which will test their capa- 
city as rulers who were to replace the British. On the 6th May, 

1948, be is reported as saying ; 

**The food problem was of the utmost importance and their sneoesa would 
depend on their successfully solving the question of cheaper rice and cheaper 
*atta* for the masses. Practioally in the districts of Beagu rice wu selling at 
pricea between Ba. 35/- and Rs. 40/^ a maund. Gan you imagine what thia means 
when you know the average income of a poor middle-class Bengalee family is Rs. 
30/- to Rs. 40/- a month, and the labonrer*8 income is Rs. 18/- per month ?. For 
these people to buy rice at such high prices is almost.au impossible task. Uow 
they are living Qod alone knows.” 

As a realistic picture of the food situation of Bengal in the 

month of May, 1943, it could not be bettered. But Sir Nazimuddin’s 
Ministry with ail the good-will in the world could 

Profession not improve matters, and the Chief Minister as a 

& pracUeo good man and Muslim, could but fall back on kismet, 
the will of God, as an explanation of the disaster 
that had overtaken his province during- his regime. While making publio 
declarations that things were improving, the Belief Organisation Officer 
of the Government of Bengal was found addressing District Officers and 
asking them to raise no hopes* that could not be realized in 
practice. One such Circular, dated August 30, 1943, was quoted in 

the Bengal Assembly by Rai Harendra Nath Cboudhury on Septem- 
ber 20, in coarse of his speech on the motion by the Bevmiue 
Minister recommending rupees three crores fifty-two lakhs for ez- 
peuditure under the head of — '^Famine*'. 

*'In these etrcumsiances U would be uselesB to put up fantoBtic schemes of 
relief grants in large quRodties of foodgraina for sale at cheap rates. Belief and 
help muHtr be restricted to (-he abeolutely minimum number of pereoni aud familiM, 
ana Uie esihuatee of requiiemeuts drawu up accordingly.” 

This Circular appears to go against the spirit of the announce- 
ment made by the Finance Minister in Sir Nazimuddin's Ministry 
that half-measures were not being adopted, and that 
Mv. Suhrawardy’a **no matter what the cost, Government must afford 
adcaowledgmeiit relief, for otherwise that may mean death by star- 
vation *' That Government measures for fighting 
famine were proving inadequate was acknowledged by Mr. 
Bubrawardy, the Civil Supplies Minister of Bengal, in reply to a 
question put him by Dr. Nalinaksha Sanyal : i agree with Dr. 
Sanyal that rice is not available in all parts...” If one went through 
the volumes of the proceedings of the Bengal Legislature during the 
sessions held during the months of July, 1943 to the earlier months 
of 1944, acknowledgments such as these can be found in plenty. 
On the 11th of February he said : 

”.But 1 do recognise at the tame time that there must be a Urge s^on of 
our people that are not able to buy foodgraina unless the iiricea fall to a^ very low 
level— to such a level as we cannot allow the prices to fall. For them something 
will have to be done, aud we are considering tbe question of providing obeap grains 
for them as soon as tbe grains become avaiUble to ua....** 
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This was said in the loonlh when the bumper crop of Aus had 
been gathered about four months, and the Amw licu was more than 
half gathered. It was about this time that in certain 
CNurernneiit districts of Bengal the price of rice registered a fall 

ProUteerisf to Ba. 10/- par maund. Dinaipur in north Bengal 

is one of tha surplus districts. Mr. Nisith Nath 
Eundu representing the general constituency of the district brought to the 
notice of the Assembly the downward trend of the prices of paddy 
and rice in its difTorent markets. On the 1st of February paddy was 
sold at the Haripur market at a price between Bs. 4/8 • and Bs. 
5/8/- and rice between Bs. 8/12/- and Bs. 10 per maund. On the 

5th February at the Bindal hnt paddy was sold at a prico between 

Bs. 4 8/- and Bs. 5/8/- and rice at a price b. tweon Bs. 9/8/- to 

Bs. 10 8/- In the Fakirganj hef on the 3rd February paddy sold 

at a price between Bs. 4/ and 5/- and rice at a price between Be. 
8/12/- and Ra. 9/8/-. On the 6th February at the Dinajpur t )wb psddy 
was sold at Bs. 6/ 10/- and rice at Bs. 11/11/- There were rupoits 
that the Government were making heavy purchases of rice ami pidrly 
taking advantage of this fall in the principal food grains of the pro- 
vince. And they have yet to explain why in “ration ’* areas people 
were made to pay almost double the price for their xnce. This fact 
accords ill with the declaration of Bangers Civil Supplies Ministor 
that “there must be a large section of our people who are not able 
to buy food grains unless the prices fall to a very Lw level...." 
Was there profiteering in these Government transactions as there was 
in the sale of wheat and wheat products received from the Punjab ? 
This suspicion was very stroug in 1943, and during the various 

debates on food held in the Bengal Legislature and in the Central 
Legislature many things came out- that added force to it. 

In this connection certain facts brought out by Mr. Fazlul Huq: 
in course of a discussion in the Bengal Assemhly is very pertinents 
was Chief Minister in Bengal for about six years. 
Gevernnent sgeots And it may be expected that he would have personal 
& price o! riec experience of how things were managed in the pro- 

curement of food grains and the nature of profiteer- 
ing that flourished under the nose of the Government, and with 
their connivance. In coarse of a speech made od the 27th S»*pteiA- 
her, 194S, in a. heated speech, he narratid the. atory. He challenged 
the Government to hold an emiuiry and he woald hi able to prove his 
charges. In tbs last volums of the “Annual Begister", we have des- 
cribe the process by which the agents of the Government charged 
with the duty of removing the ''denial ricoT depressed the market by 
threats and cajolery used in the village morketo. In this speech of 
Mr. Fiazlul Hnq we find support for this criticism of ours of the 
methods ol purchase folbwed by the Government agents. Mr. Hnq 
quoted two cases pending one before the High Court and the other before 
the civil court. We have to make a rather long extract to indicate 
the way how by ''csereiBiDg the powers given under^ the Defence of 
India Whiles, Government gets bold of stocks of rios in certain mens 
godownn end gives the same to the favoarits agents." 

*They (the (Jovernincnt sgs»ts) went to Khulna and told the people, *Ut us 
have year rice ; if you do not kII it to us yon will not to be able to sdl it to any 
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bodf tM. The f>oor filluge people vho wm in vent of montj sold their rice 

•I Ks. 2 or Bt. 8 per maund. Stocks were requisitiOfled nnder Rule 75 (n) el the 

IMeiioe of India Rules, bur. aa soini aa the stoeks were requisitioned Government 
without csrinp; to Kive the sfTji^tfKi parties any eompensauon, handed over the 
stock to hlirza Ali Akhar. Hero U one writ of Mandanins issued by the Hi^h 
Court in the matter of a man named Man Binfth of 177 Harrison Road.... ..Tne 
order is dated 17th of June. 1943 purported to have been issued by Mr. B. K. Aebar- 
9s, Joint Regional Controller of Oivil Somdies, requipitioning 150 bags of rice 
Monging to that nmi and he ia purported to have acted under Rule 75 (a) of the 
D^uee of India Rulea. Tlte said order does not state whether compensation 
has to be paid for such requisition, 'this is the manner in which requisitions sre 
made by Government Mirza Ati Akhar of 35 Kzra Street haz been appointed 
tlie agent to remove rice uneonditionelty and when he gets dee be deals In it in any 
way he likes : he has purchased rice at Ks. 8/- (per maund) from the muffuaU 
and he has sold it to the Government at He. 32. ** 

These are very graye charges. The Civil Supplies Minisber, Mr. 
Sahrawardy, did not. make any attempt to meet these in course of 
hie reply. This silencodid not enhance the reputation of the Bengal 
Government for straight dealing in measures where money was con- 
oemed. The Ministere did not care, sure of their support of the Eu- 
ropean group, and what was of more importance of the permanent offi- 
cialdom enthroned at Writers' Building at Calcutta. 

The disclosures mads hy Mr. Fazlul Huq opened another vein of 
enquiry into the policies that influenced the Ministry of Khwaja Sir 
Nazimuddm in their handling of the food crisis. The 
which Sir John Herbert put this Ministry 
appeals ^ power transferred under ^'Provincial 

Autonomy*' was a great handicap to it. Its affilia- 
tion with the Muslim League, with the rank eommunalism preached 
by it, could not recoinmfnd it to the large body of liberty-loving 
peqple in the Province. It was feared that it would revive the commu- 
•naliem that during 1940 and *41 had disrupted iBengal's social and 
qwonomic life. From this disgraceful uitate of things the province was 
saved by the Ministry under Mr. Fazlul Huq organized with the 
help apd support of Mr. Sarat Chandra Basu. The Muslim League 
members of the Bengal Legislature became a little more careful in 
ttibeir activities, in their epeechae which inflamed communal feelings in 
lihe Province The leaders of the Muslim League, their position in 
ghe Ministry lost, curbed something of their powers ol mischief. But their 
umtasaries were abroad over the countryside, appsaRng to the fana- 
ticism cd the Muslim masses and orgaaising this against the Ministry 
of llr. Fazlul Huq. It would hs blindness to deny that these had 
a powexid appeal to the Muslim masses before whose eyes were 
held up wiaions of a restoration of glory as in Hie days of the 
Pathans and Moghuls, when Muslim values, pure and nndefiled. were 
thought to have ruled the life of the Muitos of India. The same 
response would have come from the Hindu masses if senss ons .of 
the Nationsfist leaders oould have held before them the ffan and 
programme for the restoration of the days of Mauryastor thoGnptas. 
But to the leadership of the Muslim Leagua these appeals had HMr 
uses as a politioal strategy. Bebmd those were power and pelf wImSi 
the use of peditioal power or the power of the State# even os 
subordinate momben of the bmuauoraoy thid upheld Stele authority, gave. 
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The present wsr hid opened seennes of picking up money thst were 
nndienmt of. The lesdership ot the Muslim League reor^gnisod it as 

g ^ an opportunity that does not come very often, if 

ally la prot«!^' determined to exploit its full advantages. 

aloBa public it maintained an attitude of disfialisfaotion 

with British policy, both as it afficted thingn Indian 
as well as things in other Muslim countries of Asia and Africa. It 
could not publicdy sup^^rt Bri ain's war effort, made declarations to 
this effect. But it advised its followers to make all the profits out 
of these war efforts. The Muslim community had fallen hack in 
many of the professions and occupations that served the material 
interests of society. In agriculture, specially in Bengal, the mimbers 
of the Muslim community held a dominant position. In trades and 
industries they were nowhere near the Hindus. The war and the 
famine in Bengal broke down all these, so far as these could be 
conducted under private initiative. The supply of food grains was 
a great busincfs, employing lakhs of peO|lo and employing crores of 
rupees for their financing. In this trade membt^rs of the Muslim 
community had not been able to establish thi msclvcs. And when 
famine disrupted the normal channels of trade in food grains, 
and the State had to step in to arrange to supply Mii^se to the 
people, the Nasimuddin Klinistry found . in this catastrophe a great 
opportunity to establish members of the Muslim community in this 
trade. They on behalf of the State siipplit'd the capitiil. and the 
State met the losses of the trade inevitable in its initial stages. 

This is the meaning and significance of all the controversy raised by 

the patronsga exte^ed by the Nazimuddin Ministry to the Ispahani 
Oompany both in their own name, and under tlio name of others. 
These transactions were going on all through the province and out- 
side where Muslim agents wern roaming the country to buy food 
grains for the Goveri meht of Bengal. And the most powi rful in- 
strument in the hands of the Ministry was that the Muslim commu- 
nity must have the same proportion in this trade • as it had in the 
population of the Froviooe. 

This might entail disorganisation ; this might delay relief to 
famine-stricken people. But the Civil Suppli s Ministry iosii^ttNi u|)on 
this as a condition pn cedent to the granting of 
Mnsllws le dfslrl- agencies or contracts to those who did not belong 

betive treies to their faith. In a section of the Bengal 'e-language 

Press it was published that one ci the Chief Agents 
for the procurement of rice waa taken to task by the Civil Supplies 
Minister himself for failing to maintain the “communal rtiio*' in the 
appointment of their sub-agents or of their subjrdioate officers con& 
cenmd with the purchase of food grains. This Chief Agi*nt. one of 
the preesier merchants of the proviooe of Bengal, somehow felt this 
interferenoe as an impertinenee, and resigned his agency, not after he 
had written to Mr. Casey, the new governor of the provinoe, of the 
dzenmsianoee under whi^ be bad been driven to re**igo a eonmiseion 
which wae both a public duty and a profitahio bu ineee. It appeare 
that the •ovenor bee not been able to mend mattera. Perhaps, he 
Wb tnanieH eenaHtntioiwIH tnoompnkmk to interfsco in maMsra ttuH 
t 
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fell within the competence of the **8elf-governing” part of the Bengal 
admifii'^tration. Uiiiier pressure of Ma4im dissatisf iciion with th ir 
share oC po'^ts and pr (ermimts under the Gov> rnment, the Fazlul 
Ministry No. I. iiad b<.}en led to fix a ^'communal ratio" in these. 
The cr.^dit or discredit of the Nazimuddin Ministry was that it 
extendr d its use in a sphere which but for the war and the famine 
would not have come within the radius of its jurisdiction. 

There is nothing inherently wrong in a Ministry using its patron- 
age for the advanoemint of its party interests. The 'Spoils system'* 
is no new invention ; people and countries whom we 
BeDa?aUtm— Its taken as our examplers are quite familiar with it. 

^ birth And they do not appear to lose anything in world 

estimation for the pursuit of a system of graft that 
has become quite respectable today. What is special and parti- 
cular in Bengal, in India, is that the party membership is confined to 
mambjrs of a particular religious persuasion without reijrence to ideas 
and practices that are of this earth, earthy. We know that this is all a 
pretimcj — this attempt to boost a party for its belief in certain 
matters which in the ultimate analysis have nothing to do with 
mundane atlairs of political power and economic grab. This pretence, 
however, has a great appeal to men and women even in the present 
rationalistic age. In India the leadership of the Muslim community 
ever since the country came under British rule has refused to merge 
its interests and sentiments, its ideas and ideals of social good, with 
the interests and sentiments, the ideas and ideals of the whole 
country For years it nursed its particular dreams, standing s >p>irat(« 
from the dreams for the freedom and happiness of other s ctions of 
the Indian population who constitute the composite life of th*) coun- 
try. This feelit g of separateness is the seed-plot of the cor»flict that 
has b.ieQ given a new shape by the All-India Muslim Leagu), or 
to put it in another way and, perhaps ^he right way, that has made 
the organisation an instrument for the realization of its parbicularist 
ambitions, for the satisfaction of its particularist conceits. 

To reverb to the technique employed by the Nazimuddin Minis- 
try to fight the famine in Bengal. We have drawn attention to the 
Fighting famine difficulty it created for itself by trying to serve two 
eonblited Mitb purposes — to fight the famine and at the same time 

eatablhhing Mas- to establish members of the .Muslim community in 

lima In trade certain of the trades and professions in which they 
were nob repixisented in as great strength as its proportion in the popu- 
lation figures called for. From a study of the relevant papers, cer- 
tain of which must have been presented to the Woodhead Famine 
Enquiry Commission, we are led to believe that the Ministry failed 
to secure the first ohjeob. As for the second, establishing members 
of the Muslim community, only those that followed the Muslim 
L'lague policy and programme — this can be proved by the new 
purchases of the Calcutta improvement Trust lands made by mem- 
bers of the community in an increaBing number, and sneb other 
transactions. In this they have been following the example of their 
Hindu neighbours whom the lure of service under Governmonti and 
the professions and oooupatione that have grown under its auspioas, 
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havedokWQ away from their Tillage homes, disrupting the rural life 
of the country. We have heard Muslim League politiciiins deploring 
the fact that the Muslim community lacked a midcil class which 
under modern conditions is the spearhead of all revt lutionary and 
progressive movements in the world. We have been tn jght that this 
development is a necessary process in . the evoliition of a 
modern society in this land of ancient dreams and old-fashioned 
ideas. It may quite be so ; it may be growing out of the ''feudai** 
economy which Europe is said to have outgrown by the middle of 
the 17th G ntury. It may be difficult today to indicate the conseqUfDcas 
of this new class formation in the heart of the Muslim community. 
But one thing can be said with a certain amount of assurance that 
the middle class in Muslim, society will not find it easy, after 
the first flush of pro>sperity has subsided, to return to the heart of 
the nation which dwells in the villages. They will find themselves 
when the real test comes to be as rootless in their own country as 
the middle class of the Hindu community does today. There is a 
cruel logic in historic developments which not all the knowledge 
gathered by men in course of the milieniums of their history has 
been able to control or modify. Perhaps, these successes and failures 
are the notes which make the rhythm of human history. With the 
Bufi poet-philosopher we can only say— :the moving hand writes, and 
having writ moves on. 

This analysis of the many factors that stood in the way of the 
Nasimuddin Ministry making a success of their task of fighting the famine 
HailiiMiddln Mlnla- 8*°^ pestilence during the last eight months of 1943 
try an liii.trBin«nt and the early months of 1944, brings us to the 

ot Liiillihgow cruel fact that the Ministry sacrificed many lakhs 

of people among whom must have been lakhs of 
their own religious persuasion at the altar of participation in the 
contracts and agencies of which the monopoly was lidd by the 
Go Vi rnmi nt. Thu governor and the bureaucracy^ might have been 
an?.ious to pull out the people from the agony into which they had 
been thrust by the system of administration existing in the country, 
by the ignorance and incoDipetence of the Central bureaucracy headed 
by Lord Linlithgow. It has not been yft oxplainid why Lord 
Linlithgow did not fed called upon to take charge of tliis dangerous 
situation deep'ning into a crisis, and why the pour Nazimuddin 
Miui'.aiy was allnwtd to muddle the arrangimenis made fur mie>ing 
it. lb is too difficult fer us to think that he and his advisers were 
so simple-minded ac to believe that the jumble of truths and half- 
truths that Mr. Amtry was advised to laddie out as the tiiie <xpla- 
nation uf the cau e or causes of the famine would be acctpluble to' 
ai y intillig -nt man in any part of the world. One reason oi Lord 
Linlilligow’s obstinate refusal to visit Bengal may be the natural 
piicks of conscience ruused at long last to the stupidity of the many 
measures taken under the advice or pressure of the military ouiing 
the pauic days that followed the fall of Bangoon, disiuibing and 
disrup ing the whole economic system of Bengal These miasurei 
could have been taken only under the fetling that Bengal was as good as 
lost, and in this contingency it wae not incumbent on the Govern- 
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iQ«nt to moko things easy for the people of a probaUe **enemy 
ooaalry/' a country Ihet would be passing under enemy control. And as 
the '^scorched earth'* policy wm the fasiiionable thing to adopt and 
follow, the Government to prove its capacity to adopt and practise 
up-to datH ideas and practices, did initiate these destructive 
and disruptive measures. But when Japan could not make good 
her threat " to the province, and its people remained a charge to be 
carried, the mischief had passed beyond control. And, as no human 
Government during the long course of history, has been found to 
publicly acknowl dge its mistakrs, the Linlithgow Government was in 
Very good company in trying to convince the world that the famine 
in Bengal was an 'act of God**, and this bUsphemy being too much 
eveu for the sceptical motleiu world, the blame of the whole thing 
wae p.is8ed on Nature, on the Indian agriculturist, on the hoarder, 
on the pnifiteer, and ultimately on the war that is being fought to 
free men aud women from want So, Lord Linlithgow’s Government 
oould plead alibi, and leave to his successor to Aud out a bettor 
reason.' 

But before passing on this responsibility to Lord Wavell, one 
thing was done — the appointment of a whole-time Food Member in 
the Governor-General's Kzeouiive Oonnoil. We have 

■tniSiiitT previous volume of the '^Annual Begister” 

teetli^l Sriel ^ members who peeceded Sir Jwala 

Prasad brivastava in clmrgo of this department — 
Mr« Naliui Ranjan Sarker and Sit Muhammed Asisnl Hnq— had oon- 
seuted to give voice to the official brief without at any time show- 
ing that they bad any ideas of their own to fight the scarcity in 
lo^ that threatened to develop into a famine. In the case of the 
latter. Ilia hands wtre tied by his political affiliations with the people 
who manned the Nazimuddin Ministry. It was quite natural that he 

should turn the blind eye on the antics of this Ministry. The 

former — Mr. Sarker^had no such handicaps. A successful man in 
the line which bad called him to its service in his youth, be, an 
Insurance miignate, was quite free in bis political affiliations. He has 
a rvpntatiou as a student and observer of things, economic and finan- 
cial. And when it wae anooaooed that he had bMn put in charge of 
the Food department in the Government of India, much, that much that was 
possible under the disponsHtion enthroued at Delhi-Simla, wae expect- 
ed of him. But the pronounoemrats that he made in course of 

food debates during the early months of 1943, and on other oooas- 

iooe, showed that his study of Indian economic and financial suhieote 
had not been able to save him from the fatal spell of redtape, 
of the official brief. Even before this time when he was in charge 
of another Department, he appeared to have fallen victim to it. in 
May, 1942, he made a statement which showed the trend of his 
thought. In course of a speech made on the oocasion of a '*Gzow More 
Food" function, be said : 

Comiiig BOW to ^ podtina of Bmfcal ia rvepeot of the priaHiial food 
pfodeeta. )«Hi urn MO d-««o« a«aio that Ragal la mu malty a drfirii picviaee. Aa 
i^arde tl»e iamainaat fiaid graiiia of the i*rovia«w. aamalj rie^, ito eaaoel 

drfirli wiiieh haa lu ha wad** iti« Ity imiam fn m outMa ia aoimal limes was 
•taml fiijM luai^ Li« ahsal li| lakh maaads* Osmprmd lo fiaagsl's mlii pssiaBt- 
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ion nf riM whieh it Mrli iibfuit tlm 1^1 of 80 Inkli tolM^ tbit dHtoll would ipiwif 

ine<iomd<*mblA la rMfii^ei of mni imporMot fond^rAin' iif iba pnivitKH*, loi, 

rioc^ the OiMitiini of in iho |irom*iii ynnr it naoh ttonioer tbtn i( lint vf*f 

bfMMi in ihn reeniit pa^t. Ntirnitlly Ui« enlilvaiion of rie^ txifodn over d noNt 10 
Itkhw of •CO*! wliieb it the noiunl tverniLt fur the period to 1898— *d7. la 

1941— *42, however, it was up to ulioat 2 ervn!ii 35 Inkb aero<| •• a retult of tha 
Government of B ‘incnl’a deel»i«Ni to rattrt«*t the proila**iioo uf Jute. Tbit iiioreaaed 
aeretKe in 194l«*42 gnve a aarplat yield of 131 lak>i tiai% l.t., about 8 erorea 94 
lakh mauiida of rioa. If ihia rate of proifuction could be maintained, the minitoon 
permitting, not only w«iiiltl Bengal be telNeufReieat in loaiieot of rice, but aha 
would aleo be in a potition to give aoraa help In meeting the deffeieiioy Wbieh 
titter proviiioet would azperienoe owing to tha oataatiou of import from Burma.'* 

Wa havo tried to ahow with what litllo wiadom waa Bengal; 
govaroed during 1943 and 1943 to havo driven ita proplo to alarva- 
tioQ and death from atarvation, and the peatilenoe that 
'^^pieionot occumpaniea and followa faminan- Wo havo ahowa 
ImihiH Indian public men. aano and aober, who co- 

operated with the bureaucracy in carrying on the 
adminiatraiion on terma dictated to by the bureauoraoy, w»re mialed 
into cooiplaoenoe. For about 40 yeara the province haa been deficit 
in the production of ita foodgraina ; one-ibird of the population by 
living on abort ration from day to day,' from year a end to yeara 
end, allowed a aeniblance of aufficienoy to mialead our atudenta of 
eooDomica or affaire. Aod the few that tried to point out to the 
danger aignal of thia malnutrition were not heeded to or were treated 
aa cranka. With auch inefficiency in the adminiatraiion, and with 
auch idadrrabip thrown up by the people, the wonder abould be that 
famine came upon ua in 1943, and not twenty-five years earlier 
when another world war had diarupM the world's economy. It may be 
that on the former occasion tha war did not oome near India, that 
Japan did not fuel herself strong enough to start on her imperialist 
adventure, of establishing the ^'Imperial Way” over east A^ia as a 
atepping-atone to world domination. In the month of July, 1943, the 
forces of Japan invaded France’s empire on the Pacific. Britain and 
the United btatee "freezed” her assets as reprisal for this attempt 
to disturb the peace of Asia. From that time Japsoeae commercial 
houaea in India had begun to wind up their bu-inesa ; and news 

came that there were huge purobaaea by Japan of paddy and rioe 

from Burma, sending up the prices of these grains A wide awake 
administration would have taken nots of three intimatione of the 
coming storm. Without making a public display of tbeir wakefuloeaa, 
they could have taken steps to halt the march of certain of the 

evils that would follow an attack by Japan. Even when Japanj 

reached the frontiers of India by the month of May, 1949, within 
six muntba of the start of her war, the Government of Lord Linlithgow 
could not think that the economio arrangements in east»*ro India would 
break down under the impact of this attack. Bather, they took etepa 
that made sure that these arrangements should break down. Mr. 
Barwell'e letter has b^n quoted from to ehow that the Government 
had fair warnings from th»ir own oountrymrn of theee developments. 
But they did not care. A Mioistry that had the support of the vast 
majority of the people of Bengal waa driven from office, becaute the 
bureaucracy somehow felt that it could not be tiuated even with the 
little power entrusted to remsentelivei of tho people. An importeni 
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uiember of the Hntlim Leagne« Mr. Abdnr Behman Siddiqi, tried to 
rub in this fact into the faces of Mr. Faslul Huq and the party 
that supported him. The Minif>iry was ^'suspeot'*, said *he. 'Why, he 
did not explain. But people understood the allusion. Because it bad 
been formed with the help of Mr. Sarat Chandra Basu, elder broth .r 
of Subhas Chandra Basu. And the bureaucracy felt that this Ministry 
could not be" tolerated. 

SDspeet. '..aturalW they (the FkxIuI Huq Ministry) did not get that 
support which they iriiecied, bet aiise iretiiug such support and tlieu not doing 
the ihiiig would hare worst ued the iHHitiion.” 

We do not know what the bureaucracy expected of the people of 
Bengal. Their policy had kept the province militarily unorganised. 

Even the defeats suffered in Malaya and Burma did 
Tbsir Inevltibls not teach them to retrace this policy, to make an 
rsiblt attempt to give training to the people that would 

frnable them to fight for the defence of their homes. 
Perhaps, they thought that putting aims into the bands of ihe p-.'ople 
would endanger their irresponsible authority over the life of the 
country. Mr. Siddiqi's words suggest some such apprehension, that the 
Fazlul Huq Ministry having at its back the organised physical force 
of the province may strike on their own account. If Mr. Siddiqi's 
interpretation be right, the bureaucracy could net have done otherwise. 
And all the consequences that followed from this mutual suspicion 
find their place in an ordered process. Repression, starvation, death 
due to starvation— all these were inevitable. And State policy must 
bear its share of responsibility for this debacle. 

Thus did politics play its part in bringing famine to the hemes of 
Bengal. Death due to famine and pestilence has not yet been recorded 
in a census The government in the province must 
Death fron f<inlne have submitted to the Famine Commission thrir 
ApsBtiUDee estimate of the number of men, women and children 
that had died owing to these causes. We have seen 
an estimate made by the Anthropology Department of the University 
of Calcutta. It was made public sometime in February, 1944. They 
took a “sample survey" of ten of the fs mine-affected districts of Bengal. 
This survey covered 816 family unite with a total mimbersbip of 
8,880. The total deaths in these groups have been 10 pur cent 
during the last six months of 1944, the last six months or a little more. Wo 
have seen another estimate of the death that hat removed about 
one-third of the pt^pulalion of a single sub-section of the Hindu 
community of the province, one of the moat virile of the “scheduled 
classes" — a class that* has supplied one or two Minietere since 1935. 
We refer to the Namsndrae. The special correspondent of Abe Bombay 
Times (/ Ltdin writing on November 16, 1943, said 

One clsM of Ubottrers, ike NtlD^udl88, elniie n umbers 9UjU0,000 in Bengal, 
and it is not impomible tliei a Uiird of iliise have died.** 

The story of the maladjustment of the food eitoaiion in Bengal appears 
to have had no finis written to it. Lika poison in the bliod it eiupts 

^ into many places of the body politic We have die- 

cussed how the food eitjation was made worse by the 
policy followed by the Ministry in ite detennination to pnl munbM el 
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the Ifoslim cpmmmiiy into the distributing trades of the provicc, using 
the powers given thi^in for fighting the famine to compt^l tlie observance 
ef the " ooramiiQal ratio'* in trades and contracts. Tliia op.jned out doors 
for nusnse of these powers, and for the eruption of corruption which the 
new governor of Bengal felt compelled to notice in a broadcast. Another 
symptm of the' disease was fouud in the iood grains supplied in "ration 
shops,” fiA of stones, of creeping and dead insects, the grains rotten by 
exposure to rain and sun. The food grains for the Calcutta area was 
supplied by the Central Government; the Government of Bengal was in 
this ease mere distributors. The former insist that their business ended 
as soon as they reached the food grains to the care of the officials of 
the latter whose business it was to see or test otherwise the nature and 
quality of these. So, even after twelve months, it is yet a debatable 
question between the two Governments — who was responsible for mixing 
stones in the food grains, and under whose care food grains could deve* 
lop in them fungus and insects ? The story of the Botanical Garden 
Food has by now become world famous or notorious The members of 
the Woodhead Commission, some of thorn at least with tho Chairman, 
had the privilege of watching the hills of iood grains stacked in the 
Garden, and the care that was taken of them. Almost at the same 
time lorries were seen hurrying away with these food grains and 
release them somewhere in Howrah to fill up boles and hollows in 
Municipal lands. A significant fact should be noted in this connect* 
ion that the chairman of the Howrah Municipality happened to be 
a member of the Nazinauddin Ministry. All over the piovince sights 
like what was noticed at the Botanic’tl Garden affronted the l^ast 
observant of men and women, giving birth to many to a ribaldry 
which the future literary collector will find pleasure in. 
Meanwhile, men and women and cbiliren were made to feel that as they had 
consented to be reduced to beggary, they could not he choosers of 
the amoont and quality of food that the great bnrkar Btihadur 
could dole out to them. This food might introduce into their bodies 
gt»rms of disease. But there was the department of Health in charge 
of Mr. Jalaluddin Ahmed to tight the attacks of disease. The success 
of the fight was biougbt out in reply to a question about the rate 
of malaria mortality in Bengal during the first four months of 1944. 
Government statisticians beginning with village Chowkidar, the symbol 
of law and order in the rural areas of the country, could report 
the death of about two hundred thousand (2 lakhs) of people. The 
men. women and children that have died before their time by feeding 
on diseased food grains, cannot be recalled to life. And it is useless 
today to continue controversy over the responsibility for the out* 
break of diseases in Bengal. Our people have a higher philosophy in 
dealing with breakdowns of civilized life like what we have passed 
through during the last 26 months and more. They are convinced that 
God was in the disease and in the healir>g, and in the death. Tb^y 
have a homely way of expressing this thought. As the serpent lie 
Utoe; as the (Jjah^ the healer of serpent bite, He heals. It would be 
tor the Government of Bengal and the Ministry to choose the oap that 
would fit them. 
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It It not yet time to take a eentnt of the peo|4e that have died, data by 
elatt, employment by employment The Namaendiat who h«te drawn 
att.»ntion were not only laboaren. bot they were 

deathf"*froie agriculturiete also Another elau that hat as griei- 

tlittie tAoeee ontly been affected Were the fithermen whom the 

*'boat removal*' policy had already robbed of the 

means of their ^ livelihood. The potters were another class of village 

artisans whose economic life had b mn rudely shaken by enamel and 
aluminium things. One-tenth of the population were landless labour- 
ers ; many of these had been absorb^ by the mvny employments 
op med by war activities, the building of air fit Ids, the laying out ci 
new roads or the improvement of old roads making them fitter for 

the liea\y war lorries, the building of camps spread all over the* 

province to accommodate' the innumerable pirsonnd of the msny 

departments called into being by the war. But tbe majority of these 
people have had their ' home-keeping" instincts more developed than 
in other sections ; and except the more youthful amongst them, very 
few could be persuaded to leave their localities in search of these 
employments. It is these people and their dependents that were the 
first victims of the scarcity, finding in their ill-nourished bodies the 
easiest points of attack. Years and decades of malnutrition made 

members of this class victims of the least little disturbance to tbs 
balance in tbe province's economic life. 

The bureaucracy knew of this dangerous state of things. Bui 
they could do nothing, because there was not money enough in the 
treasury. The war has proved how this talk was a 
Tein A decRdes pretence, if not worse. Bernard Bhaw durirg tbs 
of maluBirlilea last world wsr had posed the question— bow does it 
become possible to find the money for was iog it in 
powder and Fhot, millions and hundred and thousand millions of it ? 
During twenty -five years of an uneasy peace the world could not 
find time to reply to this question. During the preseot war, during 
the five years of it, more money has been burnt. And leaders of 
thouglil have been telling us that the leaders of States will find it 
ditficult to find a satisfactory reply to this question at tbe end of 
the present war. They have been telling us that a return to the 
unemployment of the early thirties would compel people to believe 
that wars are a better work-getter than all the aits of peace; and 
if leaders of States cannot make a better use of peace, then it is 
preferable that wars dhould become a permanent feature of our social 
life^ 

In our ow>^ country dangerous thoughts like these may not in- 
fluence conduct either of individuals or groups who can mould tbc; 

hahrts and thoughts of their Diighbours- But famiiNli 
Bow A why has been to us as destructive of human wraMi; 

they die of the human capacity to make wealth, as Hf 
wars can be* Our peoi^a have died, but their death 
has not enriched life, physically or spiritually; they have died 
quietly. And the world has looked on tbie resignation with a pity 
that ie akin to eoniempl. IVir the world eannot nnderetand tbie 
^tweptanfft of death with eo little noiaa* Babiiidfa Nath Tafoie has dgg- 
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oribad the life d the man end woiaeii who Moept daeth with mdi 
rastgnatioii. 

*'....^Thete they ttAnd, headi bowed. 

Mate ; on their pale facet ehronieled the toMnipi 
Of many eentnriea ; on thdr ahoaldera they beer bwcdoM 
Which ktow, carrying on, alowty, tUl life holde, 

And tlMD they peat them to the ehitdna for geooimtione. 

Fate they do not carte, nor complain, remembirhig the gode ; 

Men they do not blame, nor aherith m pity of loft 
For tbeintdree ; only a lew gralne of food they glmuie 
And their tormented liree. aomehow, keep alire. 

When e? en that meagre food tome one loba. 

And hurta their life in blind might’a cniel oppretaion. 

They know not to whota door they will tarn for {attlee ; 

Calling on the God of the Poor, for oaea in their hearing tight, 

Bilently they die.**-*(7Vant/ate(i by Dr. Amiyn CKiikravarti). 

This spirt of resignation must be tho prodnet of a social experienoo. 
Those who desire to pall ont the peo]^ of this oonntry from their 
slough d despondence should make their firrt attempt to 
■Mt aTMai? understand it. We have quoted from 8ir William 

' aatiaa ^ Hunter's Annals of Rural Bengal the reasons why 
the Court of Directors pould not understand the 

'quiet**^ that preyailed in Bengal during the 1770 famine. They could 
not befieye that men and women could die so quietly, and that in 
their millions* There has not been much of a change during the last 

175 years in the people of India. And the present generation of 

British rulers must baye felt as their predeerosors^ had done when 
men and women and children could be dying in the streets of 
Calcutta without cursing any body. We haye heard American soldiers 
saying that they could not understand the quiet that preyailed amidst 
scenes of desedation and death. Men and women in India who try 
to interpret the IHe and thought of their people to the world outside 
have to find answers to questionings like these. Their quest for the 
key to this mystery will enable them to more successfully work out 
the programmes of relief and reconstruction that they have been trying 
to work out to make their people couscions of the value of human 
life, to rid them of the non-human acceptance of defeat in the stmg^ 
for existence* 

Critics of Indian civilization have told us that religions beliefs and 
practices have been responsible for the evolution of this characteristic. 
Our predecessors, had met these attacks in their own 
Theaewgme^- way. The present generation will have to find their 
**""aMwllr weapons to meet this criticism. It may be that 

a certain section of them would prefer to throw over- 
bosrd all that make for weakness or nnstability in social life. It may 
be that Indian valnee that could not help people to preeerfa thrir 
political independence, to retain the edf-reepeet of their national Ufa— 
theee do not deeerve to live, to influenoe the Ufe of tho millions who 
ooDstitnte the nation in India. These are controversiiJ snfajeets, Amd 
the majority of the men and women whom coenes of death and desola- 
tion have roused from their 

may wait, but relief and rehalnhtayQn ql ttie s hatt s p edl lib of 
their peopb cannot wait. One can delsBl in* them a senae.of nigna- 
ey, a tonsenees of conduct that robe hopee at a more aoMva gonera- 

8 
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tioB of social workers^ more in touch with the cmelty of existence, 
more conscious of the injustices of social arrangements that caB <for 
a radical programme of work. 

But the famine has not allowed them to think out or work out 
these radical activities. They have been compelled to act aaid .work 
vnthin the context of the present order of things. 

stricken, some little solace to men «nd 
servlee women gasping for their last breath, is the one etep 

now. The majority of these gently-nurtnr^ people 
have never had any experience of death under such cruel circumstan- 
ces. This experience is not easy to stand with ordinary human nerves. 

The young men and women who have been attract^ to the work 

initiated by relief organisations or have themselves organised relief 
organisations, those of them who will be able to see the work 

through, they will have gained a new character and ;a new strength 
that will ultimately contribute to the building up of new character and new 
strength in their people. It is not to a mission of mercy that they were 
directing their energies. They had a social purpose that embraced 
all phases of life, that hop^ to enrich these with new meanings. 
This mission of mercy is nothing new in Bengal's receni; history. 
Inspired by the life and ideals of Swami Viv.kananda, young Bengal 
had on every occasion when an act of God had devastated the country's 
material life run with help to the relief of the afflicted and the needy. 
On occasions When men and women congregated in places called 
thereto by religious impulses and sentiments, young Bengal had 
organised service to them in many forms. Behind these activities 
was the larger vision of influencing the masses to think of their 
common motherland, of the shame and degradation of her political 
subjection, to imbibe inspiration from the few days passed in oommon 
for service to their common people. 

We still remember the shock of surprise that passed through 
the oongregation of our common people when during the Swadeshi 
days that synchronized with the agitation against the 
ntmrlt hmao partition of Bengal by Lord Curzon, 

^ Datura unused were they to have ''gentlemen's sons" serve 

them, as they did during the ^'Ardhadoya Day" of 
1908, in the early mouths of that year. With traditions like these, it 
was easy for Bengalee young men and women to throw themselves 
into this mission of mei^. A Bengalee poetess, Mrs. Nirupama Devi, 
who has been ^oonduetiitg & relief and rehabilitation organisation 
about thirty mjles south x>f Calcutta, gives voice to the pain and 
anguish of these days of 1943, and of the inspiration that had 
brought them to this work. 

"Humans die of hanger. 

Then ie none to eorrow for them. 

Except death there’s no other to whldi they cm look forwsrd to ; 

These are the men and women 

Who hsve no time to soirow for their diildren who died untimely 
But muet the next moment start roaming from door to door, 

Dfiveu by huugeir, driven niifatiified. 

For, none ii there to give them food. 

g ,mn!tl bt a aond of food, flght to dWida il^ 
iek wd Qeat (one auther) for a aocad of food, 
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Gondiict themielres as beasts do, 

Parenu strangle their children (drifen by hunger) 

Shame has lost all meaning for them, 

Hanger as wide as the wond, 

Meanness as low : 

Stricken by living death, 

Alas 1 My BLarata. more dead than alive.'* 

It was this consciousness of the shame and degradation of the 
country, represented by the helpless famine-stricken people, and the failure 
of the country to take care of them, to feed and clothe 
Relief A Brahmo them, that was the driving force of the many activities 
SamaJ undertaken by men and women of Indian birth for the 

relief of their people. These feelings found voice in the 
poem of Mrs. Nirupama Devi. She was in charge of the relief work 
started by the Brahmo Samaj. This society of Hindus had parted 
from their parent stock for reviving the ideals and practices free from 
idolatry, and ridding it of the other crudities and absurdities like the 
caste system and uutoucbability, the interdict on sea voyage, on 
widow remarriage, that had crept into it and disabled it for purposes 
of self-defence against rival or competing societies, Baja Bam Mobun 
Boy was the founder of this brotherhood. Since those days, during 
^ the more than one hundred years of its existence, the Brahmo Samaj 
has ever been foremost in running to the help of men and women 
who had been alHicted by floods or famines, and other causes. It 
was the pioneer of modern social service activities in the country. 
Maharshi Devendra Nath Tagore, father of Babindra Nath Tagore, 
and Keshab Chandra Sen were ciders of the Samaj when thcee 
activities took a regular shape and form during the sixties of the 
last century. The Bam Krishna Mission under the inspired guidance 
of its founder, Swami Vivekananda, has imparted a new impetua to 
serving God by serving his created beings. The Arya Samaj, founded 
by Swami Dayananda Saraswati, has ever been in the forefront of 
activities of relief called forth by the breakdown of normal social Ub 
under the impact of natural calamities or social upheavals caused 
by human wickedness. The Servant of India Society of Poona, 
founded by Gopal Krishna Gokhale, followed these noble traditions. 
During the 1943-44 famine in Bengal these organisations took their 
natural place in relief activities. Other organisations grew up in 

response to demands for the better organisation of relief. 

Of these the place of honour should go to the Bengal Belief 

Committee, organized and conducted by merchants and traders 
of non-Bengalee origin who have made Bengal their second 

home. The President of the Committee was Sir Badridas Goenka, its 
secretary and treasurer was Sri Bhagiiath Kanoria ; the majority of the 
managing committee came from this class. The Committee received a quick 
response from the country. It received more than twenty-seven and half lakhs 
of rupees in cash ; and food-grains, dothes etc. valued at rupees ten lakhs. 

The other organisation that stepped into the breach was the 
Bengal Provincial Hindu Mahasabha. Dr, Syamprasad Mnkherjee wae 
the guiding spirit of this relief work. He it wae 
Genwmiialisn la whose voice rang throughout the country eeBIng 

lunias relief attention to the oonditions of famine that tfaxiitaBed 

to decimate BengaL For reasons yet nimpiidiied the 
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Go76imeiil did not favour ihii broad-oMibg of famina aewa Mhm 
in bdia or outside. The Deienoa of India Buies ware handy in 
gagging the expression of public leeUng in this matter. And it required 
no litUa courage to defy this unwritten interdict. And when the his- 
tory of this peculiar reluctance of the Qoyemment came to be 
written the credit of weakening its rigours will go to Dr. Mukherjaa. 
It is a misfortune that relief activities had to be organised on a com- 
munal basis in Bengal during this crisis in her life The fact that 
this had to be dona reflected no credit on the people or , on the Govern- 
ment or on the Ministry. It showed that there was something unhealthy 
in the atmosphere of the country. The majority of the ^ief orga- 
nisations have offered help ignoring cred^ differences. For, it is 
difficult to conceive of human nature being able to refuse food to 
people^ simply because they differed from the giver of help in respect 
of belief in certain ultimate problems of approach to God or the 
Creator. But in Bengal in the year 1948 the Muslim League Minis- 
try found it difficult to control the temptation of their followers in 
their declarations that they will have a big say in the distribution of re- 
lief, and the Muslims ne^ not feel anxiety with regard to the condi- 
tions of destitution that had invaded their homes. This assurance 
must explain why Muslim initiative for organisation for the relief of 
famine did not come out as prominently as that supplied by other 
communities. The unfortunate effect of reserving amounts of help to 
Muslims made in one or two statements of Mr. Jinnah, the per- 
manent president of the AU-lndia Muslim League, was seen in the 
organisation of relief on communal lines. The bitterness of feeling 
roused by instances of communal discrimination that characterised certain 
activities of the Ministry in Bengal and its supporters was r^ected in relief 
organisations. It would be recognising the presence of a poison in our social 
system to take note of this fact. We have seen statements submitted to the 
Amine Enquiry Commission wherein instances of communal discrimination 
in the matter of relief have been cited. It is difficult to judge in 
matters like these. But the fact that such grievances could be given 
expression to is symptomatic of a disease in the body politic. 

And against the background of such a disruption of natural human 
relationships, the relief organisations had to carry on their work. 

Only men and women who were actually in chaige 
The wewea’s of the operations could explain the difficulties of such 

s tg s etsaHea s ^ State of feeling, of suspicion and irritation They 

could only tell us how such feelings placed handicaps 
in their way» in carrying relief to people, in creating trust among 
those whom Government incompetence and the gr^ of traders and 
manufaetuxers had thro]ra on the roadside as objects of pity. The 
majority of the men and women reeeiving doles were householders 
in a small way^ possessed of e strong sense of self-xespeot in the 
Sttb oonooms of their Ufa It was not an easy job to make these 
and women accept charity and not feel humiliated in the process. 
It was no easy task to create hopes in hearts from where sU hopes 
appeared to have depaxtsd» to put courage and self-respsot in 
We can oriiy hope that tha men and women who had launched. ^ 
inad oponliotts had bean able to approach their untortunsts nsighk 
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not as benefactors but as partners in a great work of repentance on 
the part of society for haying failed to do its duty by them, for 
having allowed things to happen that disrupted the peace and the poor 
little arrangements of their home keeping existence* The women's 
organisations that grew up in different parts of the province in 
response^ to the situation where women were the worst suffererst 
could bring the touch of nature that made the whole world kin. The All- 
India Women’s Conference, guided by Mrs. Vi joy Luxmi Pundit, and the 
Mahila Atmaraksha Samiti, the Women’s Self-Protection League, were the 
most vivid expressions of this concern. The organisers of the Samiti 
soon realis^ that "everything which they (women) held dear — their 
homes, their children, their families had begun to disintegrate”, to 
quote words from a report issued in the third week of December, 
1943. As the crisis deepened this realisation forced itself into the 
•Mnsoiousness of increasing numbers of women in what is called the 
' middle class*'. And a net-work of women's organisations grew up 
all over the province. 

A Government of Bengal publication entitled — Fa- 
Immeaslty of mine db the Government — indicated for us the 
tbogisaiter immensity of the crisis in the following words; — 

. Of the 01 fiub^divittonc in the pmvitice 20 subdivisiODa with an area of 21,66^ 
squere miles and a population of 29.0 millions were most severely sfeeted by 
the distress. Seven other eubdivisioas with an area of 7.264 sqmre miles and a 
pc^latioD of 4.5 milloiis were bsdtv afleeted, while 16 other subdivisions with 13,103 
square miles in area and a population of 12 milions were sffeottdd to some extent* 
The nmeinlng 87 cubdivieione with an area af 35.701 iqusre miles and a poim* 
lation of about 21 milione wen hit by high prioee only and not by real aoaioity, 
as these were more or leee eelf-sapporting or enrplue sress. 

Faced by a litnation of irretnevaUe disaster these non-effioial 
organisations could but do little. The whole of the collections made 
by them could not be more than a orore of 
rdUef eemnei^ rupees, as their published reports show. The 
to private Government in Bengal did spend rupees ten ororos, 

a little over eight crores as the pamphlet quoted 
from, shows* A little over four crores were spent in gratuitous 

relief ; about one and half crores of rupees in test relief work ; 

about three crores in agricultural and land improvement loans. This 
money was spent during 1943-43 and 1948-44. Four crores of people, 

two-thirds of the population of the province, were affected by condi- 

tions of famine. And ten croree of rupees, a hundred million of 
mpeee spent by the State, cannot be regarded as too generous 
for the needs of the sitoation. These ebven ororae spent by the 
State and the non*offioial orginieations could not have saved the 
four crores of men, women a^ children who had been poshed into 
famine. We will never know the amonnt spent by private eharily 
in helping the distressed and the dispossessed. They must have been 
many times what was spent by the Stale and the relief orgsaiea- 
tione* It is this eharitj^ that is the core of all relief meaenree In 
all ooimtiiee when **aete of God*' or eeti of Netnre or eote of man, 
npeet oooiety’e erfeoBsnMnli for feeding and clothing ite membm Hie 
xeeoid of thie eheiily ie not found in any book written by man. 
Shf ghMi of tUi ohadty era oontsal wilb Ibe Miiif HmiI in tbe 
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Book of Fate this good work is related in oharaetezs not of human 
make. 

The six millions of men and women who have fallen victims to 
famine and pestilence accompanying famine cannot return thanks for 
what was done to keep them alive. The others who 
Help esms hem have come out of the cruel test with bodies wrecked and 
far a near minds weakened, cannot express what they feel with 
regard to their benefactors. The majority of them 
cannot understand why they should have been thrown on public 
charity. On their behalf the awakened section of the Bengalee people. 
10' or 12 per cent of the whole population, can express gratefulness 
that cannot find adequate language to express it. From far and 
near this holp came. The Arya Samaj from the Punjab* came with 
experience and organisation that Bad fought famine and pestilence in 
many an area in India during the seventy-five years of its existence. 
The Servant of India Society came from Poona with identical exper- 
ience and organisation to succour the people in rural Bengal. The 
Marwari Belief Society of Calcutta, generous and^ active in relief 
aetiviiies wherever distreFS called for them, directed its experience to 
this work long before the Government had awakened to its responsibi- 
lities in the matter. The South Indian Evacuee Belief joined forces 
with the Navabidhan Belief Mission to form the Calcutta Belief 
Committee to take part in the) fight against famine* The Muslim Chamber 
of Commerce organised and controlled by non-Bengalee Muslims doing 
business in Bengal with ita headquarters, at Calcutta had its relief work 
for separately looking after the distressed amongst their community. 
The Communist party of India have made their peace with the Government 
and was busy organising relief Committees, sponsored by the Government. 
The Friends' Ambulance Unit, organised by the Quakers of Britain, 
whose leader, Mr. Horace Alexander, had for years been a friend of 
Mahatma Gandhi sharing bis beliefs and sympathising with his acti- 
vities for India's fight for freedom, established a net-work of relief centres 
that took the members to the most unapproachable parts of the province. 
The value of help that they rendered to Bengal, it is not for us to 
evaluate in words. In silent gratefulness the Indian publicist records 
the fact that such help came from a section of the people in whose name 
and on whose behalf the ruling classes of their country profess to hold 
political power over forty orores of men, women and children. The 
Uving experiences of the members of the Friends’ Unit must have told 
them what a mess their ruling classes have made of affairs in India. 
Famine supplied evidence of the bankruptcy of statesmanship that had 
claimed to act as the ‘‘trustees” of a people's fate and fortune. 
Perhaps, no foreign rule can make good the claims made. by Britishers. 

It would ease the world's conscience if they accepted this verdict of 
history and retired from an impossible position. 

The long argument^ carried on in the pages above has for its 
purpose the bringing into a focus all the conditions of desolation 
that British methods of administration, exploitation 
%t^B?onot enlightenment have more unconsciously than cons- 

vndsrsUud dously brought into the life of India. We are prepared 
to believe that British administratoii did tU best 
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for U8 Moordiog to the light voochsafad to them by their hietory. 
But the time has come to say on behalf of India that the kssons 
of that history applied to India have gone all wrong. In their own 
country, the ruling classes of Britain have been able to keep their 
people quiet by the glory and splendour of an empire over which the 
sun was represented as never settings the disruption of Britain's 
social life during the latter half of the ISth century and first half of 
the 19th that drove millions of men, women and children to the 
workhouses or to the factories and the mines — the history of this 
desolation the masses of Britain have just come to understand. But 
they have accepted that history, knowing that its steps cannot be 
retraced. It was a bad dream that had better be forgot. And they 
had no time, nor the power of understanding to jndge of t)ie things 
that were being done in their name by their ruling classes in a 
country so far off, beyond seven seas and thirteen rivers^ to describe 
the distance between India and Britain with the help of an Indian 
idiom. They were misled by signs of wealth flowing into the country 
through the porta of London and Liverpool in which* they had so 
little share. An since the beginning of the present century, the compe- 
tition of the United States, Germany, and Japan in the trades and 
industries of the world, has created head-aches for the ruling classes 
of Britain, has created conditions of unemployment in the country 
that leave the masses of that country unconcomed with what happens 
to the "dependenu*' countries of the empire. The two world wars have 
increaead this tendency quite naturally. And those who think or aay 
that the masses of Britain have been roused to their rcRponsibilitibs 
to the peoples of the ^'dependent" empire by the big shaking up 
imparted by the failures and successes of the present war, by bring- 
ixig them face to face with the issues of peace and war embracing 
the whole world, these observers appear to be going against ordinary 
human nature which thinks first of its own iuterests and. of its 
dependents. And, after the present war ths- ordisary man and woman 
ol every country will have many headaebss of their own to think of. 
This note of caution may appear to be synicaf, nnidoalistio. But the 
people of most nations, the broad masses of them, have been made 
so by their disappointments with what their rulers had said and done. 

In India also, apart from the depression* caused by food shortage 
over wide areas of the ooontry, from Bengal to Travancore, Cochin and 
Malabar where men and women were said to have had 
Lord Wavell at tao live on 3—8 ozs. of food grains a day— in our eonn- 
•eonoaic aavlonr try frastration wide and deep afilicted the people as 
they closed the year of 1943 With under-nourished 
bodies they coild not have had vigorous minds to comba3 the negative 
policy of the Linlithgow Government. Even when a new Oovemor- 
General came in the person of Lord Wavell, who was made t' ruler of 
India from its defence-organiser as the Commander-in-cl , »>o hope 
emerged of a political solution that would pull out the people from 
the slough of despondence into which they had been pushed or into 
which they had fallen from their owa weakness and incapacity. The 
new Governor-General by bis dramatic appearance into the midst of 
the famine-stricken people of Bengal, by moving army help for the 
relief of the famine-stricken peoplep supplied tbe key-note to hisadminis- 
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Iratlon which is to be economic renewal and re-constmction, and not 
any political advance. In the last volnme of the Annufd Begister, we 
have tried to show the genesis of this programme which may be 
compared to rear-guard action undertaken by a retreating army. The 
talk of this economic progress is the last attempt of a bureaucracy 
to hold on to the reins of power, to prolong their irresponsible 
authority to as^iong a time as circumstances allowed. 

Writing after about twelve months of the developments that form 
the subject matter of the study embodied in the present volume, we 
cannot record any improvement in the political situation in the coun^ 
try The British authorities have declared more than once that they 
could not think of doing anything in India till the end of the war. 

And, meanwhile, behind the scenes Committees appointed by the 
Oovernraent have been drawing up blue-prints of how India should be 
organised in the economic field, how the ties that bound her interests 
to the policies and practices of British capitalism could be tightened. 
With all the good will in the world, India cannot rid herself of the 
feeling that these blue-prints framed by foreign experts cannot serve 
her interests, cannot be to her ultimate good* This suspicion is a 
product of British policy pursued through the two hundred years of 
administration and exploitation. 

The controversy carried on with regard to the best method of enlighte- 
ment of the disposal and use of the more than 1,000 crores of rupees 
worth of sterling balances accumulated in London in the accounts of 
India has been exciting attenti. n. This huge amount has 
®***‘*5**JJJ*”®** grown out of the purchases made by the Oovemment of 

rf-psjMst 'Britain in India to meet their war-time neoessities of raw 
materials of which our country held some sort of a 
monopoly. India is being consoled with the declaration that she was 
now a creditor cauutry, having Britain as her debtor, that this posi- 
tion will be giving her strength to pull her weight in the market 
place of affairs ; that the sterling balances will enable India to buy 
from , western conntBies, specially from Britain, those capital goods, 
aaobine tools, big and small that will enable her to build up her 
osm industries and forge ahead as one of the leading industrial 
natinnB of the modern wodd. These deolaratioDB do not appear to 
be carrying much hope to the Indian industrialists who believe thbt 
there was somethiBg up the sleeves of their British rivals which 
eanndt be to India's peeftb* They appear to think that if the stariing 
batanoas are allowed to be uaed in the way that is desired by 
India, ebe will have won a power to bargain in the markets of the 
world lor the purehase of capital goods. The insistenoe by Britain 
that the sterling bslanoes can be made available to India by Britain 
selling her goods, whether lor the dgaUishment of heavy industries^ or 
for oonsnmption by die people of India, this insistence has been creat- 
ing susi^on and distrust It is being Mt that it is not just that 
Ii^la should not be aUowsd to use her own money in the way she 
thought beet, that Britain, her debtor; shonld be dictating the way 
in which the debt ahoold bi poid, thet India should not have the 
choice of the markets in whidi she wiD he making her pnmhaem of 
eapitol goods* Ae ife writs, this iigeiiisnl dom not tgpssr to havg 
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oftpiUl goods. Ab we write, this argoment does not appear to have 
mehed the plane of settlement even with the risit of the Finance 
Member in the Government of India to Britain. More of bitterness 
we can apprehend if the oontroveisy is carried on in the shape and 
form that it has taken. There are hints and suggestions that by some 
financial jugglery the sterling balances will be made to disappear, as 
appeared to have been the oasjs during the settlement of accounts after 
the last great war. 

One bright idea that has been featured in this connection is that 
the defence of India and the expenses in this behalf should be the 
R frh A ohaige of the people of India ; that Britain having 

may* ***” home during two hundred years the burden and res- 

dliap^r ponsihility for the defence of this country should now 
be relieved of these, as India is on the way of 
attaining her status as a Dominion ; that if the people of India were 
serious with regard to their demands for Swaraj, self-rule, they could 
not expect Britain to arrange and pay for their defence organisations. 
Even during the present war the attempted invasion of India by Japan 
has put a new complexion on the whole question of the division of 
of expenses as between India and Britain in the campaigns in the 
eastern borders of this country. Japan’s war is as much India’s as 
it is Britain’s. For, it cannot be contended with reason that Japan 
would have had no reason to attack India if British and other Allied 
forces bad not been present here ; if India had not been made a base 
of operations directed against Japan. Because, it is well-known that 
Japan's world strategy of domination embraced within its sweep the 
country that had given birth to the Buddha whose religion haa in 
various ways influenced life and conduct in the land of the rising sun* 
It may be yet unascertained what the amount of expenses would be 
that can be legitimately placed on the Indian exchequer. It may yet 
be that the sharing of the expenses as between India and Britain 

for the Burma campaign is a matter of argument. But there is no 

possibility of doubt that India would bear the major portion of this 
expense. And, in the accounting of these expenses, the major part of 
India’s sterling balances held in London may be made to diminish or 
totolly evaporate. There are other bright ideas that might play their 
tricks in the final settlement of this question. 

These bright ideas can have their birth and growth in an atmos- 
phere of distrust and suspicion that is unhappily prevalent in tiie 
M 1 1 ^ relationship between India and Britain. We have to 

aS"*****" accept the situation, and put the best face on the 

distrast matter. The world api^ars to have done so in the 

same spirit. No way is visible except two— -that India 

■hall win her freedom or Britain shall dragoon India into silence. 

There cannot be any doubt that Asia and the world cannot reach 
stability nntQ this unnatural relation between India and Britain is 
ended. In things small and things great the ^o countries cannot 
judge each other with charity, with absence of ill-feeling. This was 
illnstratad in the booklet pnl^hed by the ^authority” of the Govern- 
msBt in India entiMed— ‘‘Ocngress Besponsibility for the Disturbancss— 
IME-’O.** and the **Beply" Oandhiji emit to it from his ‘'Detention 
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Camp", dated the 15th July, 1948. The GoTemment pamphlet was 
published in the second week of February, 1948 ; its preface had been 
written on the Idth February by, or appeared in the name of,. Sir 
Bobert Tottenham, Additional Secretary to the GoTemment of India, 
Home Department, that is, three days after the Cwinmenoement of 
Gandhiji’s fast. In this letter Gandhiji has charged the writer of the 
pamphlet with tearing “sentences and phrases from their context" to 
add plausibility to his interpretation of the sayings and doings of the 
leaders of the Congress among whom was Gandhiji at their head. By 
quoting from his writings in the Harijan and inferviews with foreign 
correspondents published in the same weekly, Gandhiji has built up 
a case that challenged the one made in the pamphlet Sir Bohert 
Tottenham in acknowledging its receipt did not care to meet Gandhiji’s 
charges, but brushed these aside with the remark that the Govern- 
ment was convinced that Congress leadership was defeatist in intent 
and would have proved so in action if it had been allowed to have 
its way with the Indian administration The intolerance of the writer 
was proved in the following lines quoted from the first para of the 
Home Department reply dated October 14th, 1943 : 

'*At the outset, I am to remind you that the document in question was publish- 
ed for the information of the public and not for the purpose of convincing you 
or eliciting your defence. It was supplied to yon only at your own request, and in 
forwarding it Gorernmeiit neither invited nor desired your comments upon it.** 


The spirit that lay behind the words quoted above has been the 
spirit of British administration in India, one of arrogance, of im- 
patience with criticism. This spirit sorts ill with the declarations made 
on behalf of the “United Nations" in appealing to the conscience of the 
world. This arrogance and impatience cannot smooth the way of 
reconciliation that both India and Britain must seek if their relation 
of about two centuries were not to crush into desolation, if they ^ired 
to play in the future a part of rich co-operation for the advancement of 
human good. 


The reofiignition of the seat of evil is widespread both in Indie 
and in Britain. During the middle of July, 1948, two statements 
, ' jkppeared, the signatories of both of which were leaders 

Christian Churches. The first was addressed 
m of faitli ’ by tlm British Council of Churches to the National 
Chri^an Church of India, in course of which ti!iey 
expressed the distress caused by the “long-continued politieal deadlock 
and deterioration of relations ^tween the two peoples.” Thm message 
was sent together with a covering letter from the Presidttit of the 
British Council of Churches, the Archbishop of Canterbury, the highest 
dignitary of the State Church of Britain. The message lecqtniaed and 
admitted that “...beneath the political difficulties there are sorenesB and 
alienation deeply rooted in history whose ultimate causes are moral 
and spiritnaL We admit a share in these for which in s]^ of the 
devoted services of many, the British people as a whole must accept 
responsibility" 

The other statement was made by a number of British missionaiisa 
resident in India embodying an app^ to all parties in the oonntry 
to make an entirely new approach to the political pioblem. The 
signatories did not make any claim that they,.had any ^authority to 
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•peak on behalf of the whole body of BriUeh mieeionaiiee" in India» 

bat they had reasons believe that the opinion** whioh^ they held 
was widely shared." Bat with all their anxiety to; help, the eigna- 

toriee conld not make any concrete anggeetion for *'the restoration of 

good will and the attainment of a settlkment acceptable to all classes 
in India ”. 

Almost in the same order of h^p was that which could have come from 
Mr. Phillips, "Personal Bepresentative in India*' of the President of 
the United States who desiring to meet Oandhiji and 
The Phillips other leaders of the Congress had applied to the 
•P**®** "appropriate authorities", that is, the* Government of 
Lord Linlithgow^ for the requisite permission. The 
latter could not see their way to grant this permissionN. This refusal 
was interpreted at the time as part of British policy which could not 
allow to be raised "unjustified hopes in Indian circles of U. B. 
intervention in the Indian controversy". Mr* Phillips bad sought for 
permission before he went to his country temporarily, with a view 
to get the Congress view point which along with others he would have 
to> report on for the information of his chief, the President of the 
U. 8. A. Since then, Mr. Phillips appears to have submitted his 
interpretation of men and things in India to President Boosevelt. 
These have somehow found their place in a certain section of the 
Press of that country. The Indian public have had to b 3 satisfied 
with extracts from these It appeared that Mr Phillips bad said 
certain things not quite complimentary to British policy and practice 
in India. These have moved the Foreign Department of the Government 
of India to request the Government at London to declare Mr. PbiUips 
as no longer acceptable to the Delhi*8imla Government as a represent- 
ative of the President of the U. 8. A. This interdict may be inter- 
preted as a declaration by the British Government that they desired 
to be left alone with their Indian argument to be carried on by them 
in their own way, unaided by any foreign power, however friendly 
it might be* 

The Phillips episode is one other example of the inherent con- 
flict between the self-respect of India and the interests of Britain as 
an imperialist power. Tboee amongst us in India 
ho^ that the Government of the U. 8.A. 
rscsncttlliHftn President, would intervene in the settlement 

of the Indo-British differeneee knew not the forces 
that really determined international amity or enmity. In the present 
oaae. it eonld not be expected that one of the leaders of the ^United 
Nations'* would be going out of its way to set right relatione that 
had got awry between another leader of the earns group of Powese 
and a "sntm^inate" administration of the lattes. Only, on one con- 
dition oonld the former interfere^in the case where the reoaloitranoo 
of the "snbordinate" administration was so ozganised and so 

vi(flenl that it stood in the way of the "United Nalione" win* 
the war. In the case of India, the revolting spirit of the 
people not had the support of the Government in India which had 
succeeded in smothering a wide moremeat of aoti-Qoveniment aeti- 
fities In iho course of about these montbs during the latter half 
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of 1942. By ito Bnooess in ihis campaign of repression the Govern- 
ment had demonstrated that it still commanded physical power to 
stifle signs of revolt, that a vast majority of the Indian people did 
not support those activities that had tried to upset the system of 
administration which had disrupted in so many ways the norms and 
forms of Indian life, which had disn^pted the agricultural cum-in- 
dustrial economy of the country-— the economy that had made the 
**wealth of Ind." The August-^ptember-October disturbances of 1942 
might have had a demonstrative value. But the British administra- 
tion did suppress these quite easily, and thereby pi^oved to the world 
that its hold over the country was as strong as ever. 

The British Government could adopt this attitude because the 
war in Europe had turned in its favour. Writing in December, 1944, 
on developments hi the war situation that had taken 
Germany at place since July, 1948, it would unrealistic to 
bay confine attention to the last six months of that 

year. Today Germany is encircled on three sides 
of her territories ; many of the bastions of her ‘‘Fortress Europe** have 
fallen down ; many of her allies have got out of the war. It may 
be that her army corps are stiU fighting on foreign soil. But the 
landing of Anglo-American forces in Cherbourg, and the rolHng hack of 
German contingents from France, has put a new complexion on the 
war in Europe The capture of Borne has demonstrated that Italy has 
practically gone out of the war, though Signor Mussolini may be 
living "somewhereV in north Italy almost as a refugee. Air attacks 
on Germany have increased in number and intensity. We have seen 
an estimate that gave an idea of the load of bombs that are being 
dropped on the Beioh. In August, 1943, were dropped 8,675 tons ; 
in September 8,190 tons ; in October 6,688 tons. This was all day- 
light bombing in which the B. A. Air Force spocialises as the British 

does in night bombing. The following from Foreign Affairs, January, 
1944, indicated what the purpose of these air attacks was : 

**The air attack plainly is enviaaged now not as supplying a knock-out blow 
to Germany but as a means of softening ber up for an invasioD across die Gbanne], 
Since the beginning of the war the majority of American aenior ofl&cers have 
ftit that a erosa-Ohanne] invasion was, all thinga considered, the beet and tbe moat 
ante way to bring Germany to her kneea. They coaaidered tbe Mediterianeao 
operatione and the air oflenaivo as ^softening* and dnenionary operations prdirni- 
nary to that one end. 

Against that Day Gnrmimy has not been idle in preparing. In 
Bussia she has had to make “strategio withdrawal in great depth and 
on a broad front.’* Finland and Bumauia and Bul- 
Garman garia have gone out of the war. Between July and 
lata November 1948, the Buesians re-occupied 1,40,000 
■qnaia miles of their own territory ; the battle 
lines were approaching the pre-1989 frontiers. Most of the credit of this 
success must baloDg to Busma alone. The dictator of the Soviet has 
fashioned the Stelae of the Federation into a mighty maehine for 
war, both defensive and offensive. Though dnring the last six 
months of 1948 the ”soeom d front** so mnoh desiied by the Bnssians 
to be opened by the Antfo - A meric a n forees did not come into being» 
te Oommand of Qsrtn a ny eonid not ignoss the poiffbilitise of 
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such a danger. Therefore did they shorten their battle linee in Bneri*. 
An authority on German strategy writing in the Pictu>% Pot^ of 
October SOt 1943, on the “last chance** of Germany indicated the need 
of such a tactic 

“Thug from the German standpoint the moat prpggiiiK problem of all is the 
formation of gtrata^ij. roBerves, and thi« cap oi»ly be undertaken at the cost or 
Bhoncuiii}' the eastern front That is the core of the German military problem. 

The same writer has also^ trifid to point out to the cause which 
was responsible for the failure of Germany to break up Bussian 
resistance eYen though her forces had penetrated so 
o«rfiian KHirh Russian soll. Ho thinks that this penetra- 

Command* became a handicap to the Germans. It is no 

doubt true that she had forced her way into the Oanoa* 
sian mountains, had gone as far east ns the Volga, but she could 
not break the military machine that Marshal Stalin bad built up. 

“...In Rubbu the German General Staff lost its Bense of distance. And while 
the Panzer diviBioiiB chased over the boundlesB Riisnian plains as far m Moscow 
and s^ulinKrad without forcing a deciBioii, the Gorman Command lost the measure 
of another element of BtrBtef;y : Time.** 

Another authority, the militarjr and naval ooxras- 
Garmnn ‘*Heart- pondent of the New York Herald Tribnn*^^ has also 
land*' approached jnade the same deductions from the study of events 

happening in Europe. , . . . 

“...The object of German airategy from thia time on muatbetORain time-time 
for tbe United Naliona to ei. ken of the bloodshed, time for diaaenaloiis to ariM 
amonoi: them, time for political shifta of power in Germany herself which may mm 
it possible for her to secure better terms. The German ’Heartland , without wniob 
Germany cannot go on fighting, may be described as tbe territory of Germany 
itself, western and central Polnudf Pemark, the Low Countries, CMchoalofakj^ 
RumaiiiH, Hungary, northern Jugoslavia. Austria. Luxembourg, Belgium, the 
Netherlands and part of France. This central and vital area must be held. Onee 
it is invaded, the beginuing of the end is at hand 

This interpretation of events has been borne out by the invasion 
of the continent by Anglo-American forces. And Germany appears to 
be fighting with her back to the wall. From the 
The Teheran west thefco allied armies are trying to break into 

Conference Germany. From the east the Soviet forces have been 

breaking into Hungary. There appears to ^ be a raoe 
between these two invading forces as to who shall reach the heartland * 
of Germany first Twelve months have passed by since those words 
were written, but the leaders of the '^United Nations” do not appear 
to be sickening with bloodshed ; they have managed to keep intact 
their unity of purpose which is tbe elimination of Germany s i^war 
for mischief from the life of Europe. The foreign secretaries of the 
U S A. of Britain and of the Soviet met at Moscow to straighten 
out any differences that might be still lingering in the minds of the 
leading Powers of the world. President Boosevelt, Mr. OhurchiU and 
Marshal Stalin met at Teheran to put the coping stone on their 
structure of aUianoe. At the end of it they issued a declaration to the 
peoples whom war has caught in its tttotacles. This should have a ldiMMi 
in the Register : 


••We-lh. of ai« U. a. to Pri«M Mtniito Oito Bri t riB,, y i to 

PMmier of the Soviet Union— have shaped and confirmed our common policy^ We 
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«zpMit oar doteraloilkNi UuU our aotloM aboil woA togothor in tbo w tod in 
Uw peooe that will follow. 

'*Wo bore oonoertod oor plona for tba doatmetioo of the Gomn foreea. Wo 
bofo foached complete ogreament oa to tbo aeope and timing of operationo whieb 
will be andertaken from tbe mH, we^ and aoutb. Tbe oommon nnderatandlng 
wbleb we hare bare reaebed gnarantcea tet fletorj will be oara. No power eon 
prerent our deatioyloe tbe German armlea bj land, their U-boate by aea, and tbeir 
air plaoti from the mr. Our attacka wUI be lelentleaa and inereaaing. 

*We are rare that oar concord will make it an endaring peace. We reeognlia 
fully tbe Bupreme reaponaibili^ reatlng upon na and all tbe United Nadona to make 
a peace which will command the good will of the world and banlah war for many 
geneiationa. We have aurfeyed tbe problema of tbe fatnre. We ahall ae^ tbe co- 
operation of all nationa, large and amall« wboae people are dedicated to the elimbia- 
tion of tyranny and alavery, oppreaaion and Intolerance. We -will welcome them aa 
they ohooee to come into a world family of democratic nationa. We look to the 
day when all peoplea of the world may lire free ll?ea nntouched by tyranny, and 
according to tbeir varying deairea and their own conacieneea. We came here with 
hope and determination. We leave herrfrienda in fact, in apirit and in purpoae. 

This declaration had reference primarily to affairs in Europe 
dietorbod by German ambitions. But the **United Nationa/* their 
leaders, had another enemy to take account of. Li 
The Caire fighting this enemy the hdp of Bnaaia oonld not be 

Coofareacc had. Therefore, there waa a meeting of President 

Booaevelti Hr* Ohnrcbill. and Qeneraliafimo Chiang 
Ei^i-ahek, held at Cairo. The deciaiona oil this conference were made 
known to the world in the following declaration. 

*The military miaaiona have agreed on fatnre operations against Japan. The 
thraa great Allica arc fighting this war to reatriSn and punish the aggreaaidn of 
Japan. They covet no gain and have no thought of territorial expanaioD. 

**lt is their purpoae that Japan ahali be etrlpped of all tbe ialande io tbe 
Faoiflo which ehc baa aeiaed or ocenpled tinea 1941, and that all territoiias atolan 
from Obina shall be leatorad. Japan will be ezpdlra from til other territories taken 
by •violence and greed. In dne oonrae Korea ehitil become free and iDdependeni 
'*With tbeia objeets in view, the three Alliee, in harmony with those of tbo 
United Nationa at war with Japan, will paraevara in the lerioua and proloaged 
oporatlooi neeee e ary to prooure the unconditiooal eurrender 4>f Japen.** 

The promisee made and the hopes expressed at Cairo cannot 
be be said to hayg taken shape since iho next twelve months. It is 
true that an invasion of India by Japan has been 
Fifkt aitiBit beaten back in oonrae of which plaoes in the Naga 

4afaa hills and in the little State of Manipur have fon^ 

mention in modem world history, lifty years back 
there was an attempt made by the ruling daeces of Manipor to throw 
off the trammels of British nnthority ; and Manipur through Tikandra- 
jit, gan^ of the army, showed to the world that heroiam atiU 
lii^ia^ in the hills of the Stats that had in times beyond memory, 
dnring tte Ifahabhaiutan age, lit fihroogh Indian history. Seven hnnd* 
red milee aonth'^in 4he Arrakan area, British attempts to drive the 
Japanese were dbortive, and remain *eo even in Deesmber, IQAi. This 
part of tibe battle frqnt being a British responsibility, the failure tomake 
good ean be explained by the fast that Britain was so engaged in Europe to 
be able to divert any major fames to tbe Indian Ooeaa area. . It is 
true that tbe U. B. eommander, Major-Geneeal Stillwell, was making 
things hum in a part of Indo-Bnrma frontiers with the help of his 
Ohinese troops, aided by U. B. lOMb Air IVnee. Bol the maineredil 
far the fight against Japan must go to the oombined faroes of U. 8. 
BBitfaiie, Anetralien eaA Keahiid divisfans eommanded by Qinsnti 
MmAkUiv* XhiMfwGQiMeaBlMgwQioiiia poritfang ot^Japan had 
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an bat UqmdatadL Babaol, the koy Japanese base in this area, 
itffl held. Bat it appears to have been rendered inoffensive. For, we 
have not heard that from this stronghold* Japanese forces have issued 
to holt any of the offensives that under General MaoArthur's direct- 
ion were approaching the Marianos and the Marshal islands where since 
1919 Japan hod hisa building voriour nests of offense end* defense. 
But the main American effortp were directed by Admiral Nimitz with 
his headquarters at Pearl Harbour against Japanese positions in the 
mid-Fhcific. ^Carrier task forces hammered at Japan's ^unsinkable air- 
craft corriem** — ^the islands of Micronesia.'* In the heart of these stood 
Truk, as ^'impregnable" as Nature and man could make it. It is a 
group of eleven hilly, defensible islands set in a SO-mile wide langoou 
and encircled by a coral reef. These islands can be shelled by capi- 
tal ships standing off the reef, can be bombed down from the air. 
There have been one or two attacks on Truk reported in the Press. 
But it appears that this Japanese base has been neutralized or made 
useless to the Japanese. For, we have to record that from Australia 
G^eneml MacArthur has been able to mount an attack on the Philip- 
pine islands, on the island of Leyete, without being troubled by 
Babaul or Truk. We can now regard Japan's 1942 thrust at Australia 
as part of a delaying action only. Japanese bases in the heart of the 
mid-Pacific have not been able to halt the destructive activities directed 
by Admiral Nimitz from his 5,000 miles distant headquarters at Pearl 
Harbour. 

From this study it becomes possible to say that both in Europe 
and in Asia, the Aus Powers, Germany and Japan, appear to be 
fighting on the defensive. How long they will be 
Sonews A mfler- able to prolong the war, only the future can say. It 

Ingtel China fg only in China that Japan appears to bo making some 

headway. On the 7tb of July, 1943, China celebrated 
a memorable anniversary : San Ch' i — ''Triple Seven", or the seventh 
day of the seven month of the seventh year of resistance to Japan. 
She had fought almost alone for these years ; her strategy of '^selling 
space for time" was not yet vindicated. Two terrible famines had 
swept Honan and Ewantung. The price level was 87 times the pre- 
war level ; there was the "hunger of vast armies for medicines and 
munitions", os there was the growing paralysis of transport. During 
the last twelve months since the declaration of Cairo, things have 
worsened in China. The recall of General Stillwell, the U. S.-bom 
Chief of Staff of the Generalissimo, drew attention to this. The 
world's Press was plastered with news that the Chiang Eai-s^k 
regime was medioevid, effete and reactionary ; that instead of fighting 
theJap»nese it has been conserving its forces and resources for the 
final brush-up with the Chinese communists ; that an influential 
sector of the ruling doss in China was in league with the Japanese 
and their Chinese supporters. From Moscow issued the voice of im- 
patience with Chinese ways of doing things, with the failure of the 
Chiang Eoi-shek regime to moke it up with the Chinese communists 
at this supreme hour of crisis in the modern life of the country. In 
October-November, 1948 , China was one of the great Powers of the 
world, one of the "Big Four*'-— the United States, the Soviet Union, 
Great Britoii^ and Chino. As we write, this position seems to have 
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been lost by her ; at least we do not hear it from the lips of 
British public men and publicists. And at the eighth y»ar of her 
war with Japan, Chinn a]ip6ar8 to have lost caste with the moulders 
of public opinion in the modem worid. We in India can he obser- 
vers only of these developments in international politics, in the making 
and re-making of Great Powers. 

As we close the survey of things Indian, and things extra-Indian, in our 
attempt to understand and explain these, we cannot shake off the influence 
of the air of frustration that hovers over the world. The 
Hopeless hope system of administration that prevails in India has 

Inlmlia done nothing to enlist the heart and mind of the 

Indian people on the side of the **Untted Nations"; 
the enthusiasm and spirit of adventure that inform the life and 
conduct of the leading nations of the world are absent from India. 
Dissatisfaction with this order of things is becoming unhealthy, because 
it cannot find an outlet of expression. With a sense of fatality the 
masses of the people appear to be watching the shape of things, 
without hope and without any elation. Famine, pestilence, under- 
nourishment, these do not generate hope and elation. The classes who 
have been fighting fot a batter and more self-respecting life for their 
people appear to have accepted defeat at the hands of the bureau- 
cracy But all hope is not lof-t as long as thi^re are men amongst us 
who dare walk alone, braving the thunder and the rain. The generation 
of them who since the beginning of this century have been witnesses 
to the lashing of the waves of national feeling and their retirement 
into the troughs of de pression, they do not lose hope. And the men 

and women who have followed them into paths of danger and sacri- 
fice, they do not lose hope. And in the inspiration of that memory, 
drawn by the vision of a renovated life for their people, they hope 
and work. — ( Specially contributed by ^ri Suresh Chandra Deb ). 



The Council of State 

Monsr^on Session — New Dellii~2B<l to 31tt August 1943 

CONGRATULATIOKS TO LORD WaVRLL 

The Connell of which began ita BOnROon aeaaion at New Delhi 

cm the ?nS. Augn^t 1948 ciceidetl, on the. RURgeatioD of Uie l^eeidnit, Sir Jit^nekji 
Dadabiiou, to 5. nd coiigraMiiiitione to Field Marahall Vicoiint Wuveil, a former 
mem her of tiie Launeil of Si nte on his apfunntment as Viceroy of India. Pandit 
Ktinp'u thought tlie Conneird congratulations might have other iinitiicatioiis, and 
I? eoiure auggi’Btcd by the President, seemed to bo lAiher unusnal. 

randit h unaru further sitid it was not an unimportant matter as some members 
hM tried to make it. Hucb an aoiiou ahould only be taken if there was unanimity. 
If Ch«ir had cooaolted Pnity leidm before, it would have been itetier. They 
conld not look at the master from a purely personal i)oint of view. They had to 
take the )>ohttcal aspect into cons^derntton. Some of them hsd crilivised his ai»pQifit- 
ment. It would be uufair tn thme memluTS, if a message was sent, purporting 
to be from all sides of the JHoii»»e. They could only join in sending a message 
they were satisfied on the political side. He was sure if the President asked the 
Council to drop the me8»>‘Kge, the Ctmucil would agree to do so. As regards 
Viscount Wsveil, be eaid, it was the earocst wish that be might succeed where others 
hsd failed. Mr. P. N. Sapru said that they knew nothing about Viseouiit 
WaveU’s politics. He might prove to be a good statesman, or equally, be might 
prove to be n bad one. A question of principle was involved and they could not 
prcjiulge him and offer him eongratnlations. 'I'hey were not coneerned with perso* 
itnliibH blit with politics. The President reminded the House that be baa not 
mentioned a word about potiilics in his original motion. He had forty years of 
experience of the work of the Council and was not going to introduce any politics 
in the message which was to be cabled. Thereupon,, Pandit Kunzru and hia party 
withdrew their opposition' and the motion was adoptm against great applauae. 

DoTtRiNCE IN Fay of Army Officbrs 

8rd. AUGUST The Council of State to-day rejected by 24 votes to 10^ Pt. H, N. 
Kumru*s resolution ui:git.g that ludian-coromissioned officers serving abroad be 
paid at the same rate as British officers in the Indian Army and that the Viceroy’s 
commissioned offieert and Indian soldiera serving abroad should be paid at tne 
•ame rates as persona occupying corresponding poaitiona in tbe British Army 
serving alongaioe the Indian Army. Moving bis resolution, Pandit Kuoaru said 
that his xiceiiA viait to the Middle Kast'bsd made him realise tbe urgency of the 
question. The Indian officers there hsd strong feelings on this matter. Their 
MUaries sbould not be compared with those of tbe British service officers, but with 
regular Brttiab officers belonging to tbe Indian army. Although their pay was 
ampler, their expenses in messes and otherwise were just the same as those of 
Bntlah officers. Even the special allowancea given to them were not sufficient to 
make up the difference. As regards V.C.O.’iw be pointed out. that there waa a 
great mparity between tbeii pay and tbe pey of aergeante and warrant offiecn in 
the Bfiliah army. The pay of a V.C.O. should be commensurate with- the reepon- 
aibilily placed on him. Tbe Pandit asked why there should be any difference in tbe 
remuneration of two peraone eerving together. The Indian officers in die Middle 
Ehst had complained to him that they got less than even the Budaneae and tba 
Singhalese. Sir Buta Singh, Mr. Kalikar, Sir A, P, Pairo^ B. B. Lala Ram Saran 
Data and Mr. Padshah supi^rted the resolution. 

Declaring that no one wee more concerned with tbe welfare and eontentment 
of the Indian army than he was, HU ExetUtmey the Commandernn^ChUf 
explained the factors which governed the pay of an army, and which were bonnd 
up with the economic situation in no small degree, and observed that the pay of 
an army could not be sepsTated from tbe general conffitloDf of economy in the 
country from which the soldiers came and from conditiona of pay in civil life. 
Hasty geoeroiity might defeat ito own object and might bring in tbe end morn 
discootentoaent. There was the financial aspect to consider, but be waa not baaliig 
hii argument on that. The matter of pay of Indian officera and addieia imld 
remain bis constant care so kmg as he remained C.*in-C. In India. It would bo 

10 
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hii eonitaot eodctvoar to xomd Indkun troo|Mi te their Rteat deede of crflaoln. 
6o to «• the motive of the reeolution mm oeoeerned. lie wm in entin ejmiMMlliv. but 
the propoetls it couUined were only one pert of the propoeele thet he wm ese- 
minuig for the whole ludieu ermy. It wee well-keow», he eaid. ttiet diampeiieiBB 
exieted end bed exieted for HMHe time, ee a result of which-^rit wm alio riimwai 
ktiowled|(e— some offi^'ere must have fell e certain esnonut of diasatislacUon. The 
mover did not urge the eanio rates of ]^y everywhere, hut onlgr in the Eid^ 
command. After referring to the claims of thoM eerviiig in Burma, Ceylon 
and Aden, who were fdso carrying the name burden es Britiih aoldiera, he said 
if larger scales were iirtrcduced for those eerving overseu^ it might ereete a 
fitustioii and tboee in fndia would naturally cUmoor. Prooeetiug, the C.-la-C. 
•aid that without reasonalde contentment, an army conld aot be efficient But Ihie 
fontenttuent must be tmcheil by mcaiiB which were within bounda of leaaon. ft 
might be difficult to gainsay -the theory that men serviag in the same field, doing 
the eame kind of work, snould receive the same remuneiatton. If tlie mover 
thonght that tlio prestige of en army suffered because of lower .pay, i»e was wrong. 
He asked the mover to withdraw the resolution in view of hie assurance that he 
would coiietantly endeavour to improve the welfare and oonteniwient Of the Indian 
army. K^plyiog to the debate. Pandit Kunzru said he conld not regetd the aseuranee 
•• aufficii nt. He wse, thefiefore, unable to withdraw the reeoluHon. llie resolution 
was lost by 24 vote to 10. 

SouTB Afbigsn Pegging Legislation 


4th. AIJOBST The Countfil of Btste discuseed the South Afrioaa Pegging l^e- 
lation to day. Mr. O, 8, Bozinxin, Becretsiy, Indian Overseas iimsrtii^nt 
initiating the discussion, said ‘that the Government considered the legitfation aa 
repugnant, unuecesairy and inopportane. He read short extracts from .some of 
the apeeohea made on the Bill in the South African Parliament to indicate (that at 
least some of the members of the Uaion Parliament also regarded the Bill ee 
inopportune and repugnant. He daimed that people in South Africa were alrei^y 
aware of the keen reeentment aroused iu India by all shades of poHUcsf tbouiht 
and of the identi^ of views between the Govern meiit and the people in that 
reepeet. Mr. P, N, Sapru, Sir A, P, Patro, Pandit Kunzru, Mr. Parkar, Bii Bahadur 
Snnarain Mahia, Mr. Padshah. Rsi Bahadur Kam Saran Das, Mr. Kalikar and 
Sir Charanjit Singh participated in the debate. 

Mr. Sapri* who spoke wiA eonsUeri^ feeling, charged the South African 
Government with definite breech of the Cape Town Agreement He claimed that 
the living epsce in South Africa waa very much leee for Indians as oompaied to 
Europeaus. Mr. Sapru was totally oppoe^ to sUtntory segregation and wanted 
economic eaiictiona to be applied immediately against South Africa. He did not 
want any South African to command an Indian army and urged that the Govern- 
ment should impose all the social, politicii and eeonomic dieabilitiea on South 
Africans at preaent resident in India m those imposed on Indian settlers in South 
Africa. Pandit Kunzru wanted the Council to judge the issue against the bsek- 
grouad of India's wnr effort, teatimony to which was paid by tiie Vioerov on 
Monday last. Indian aoldiers, he said, were reaponaible for aaving Africa and vet 
the attitude of the South Afnean Government had remained unaltered. Pandit 


Knnsrn said that the Gape Town 
deviaea were being discovered to 


Agreement had 
drive Indians 


. , . Pandit 

remained a dead lettar and new 


deviaes were being discovered to drive Indiana out of Africa. Hie Ftainw Act 
closed farther avenues for Indiana to invest their Mvinge. Pegging legiSatimi hi 
clalmedL would inflict aerious eeonomle Injuriea on Indiana in ^iouth Africa. 'Hu 
usged thaMl South AirioMS in aervto s^ld be lent away at once and eeonomic 
sanctions should be enforced against South Africa forthwith. 

Mr. iiahta wm opposed to the witiidrawal of the High Oommiaaioner and 
limited tlmt OmGQTernmMt had not consulted the Btand^g 
mittce on the aubtot. Ut.Fadshak supported economic Mnetiona on behalf oiSm 
Mwdim League Patty. He wanted the withdrawal of the Indian Amy frm 
Afoioa. ' 

Bfi Bakadu Xata Xam 5ara« wid wlMoam two GoretniuBti Ml oat 
tho aotoM mdoiloii would be tba bmUoK off ol diplomode idatiau. It 
bo Mid IlM GoverawiMt of lufio iu tU, m b«l pit m miiS pimh« m cSl 
aouUuudpntmuUiOinoonlddeuOBon, but they ihonldnMU t& Hteh 
MlMiduv, aa tbaia nouM ba ooaipiaia aaramiM of ,^1 

wUh South dfriea. ffiaUbar uthud wbut Sm BiitSi Govanmut bad 
piarant tba poaMga of tba Fagi^ BiU and to bm that lodiaDB wan aot: ~ 
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He said unlen there were eeonomie sanctioDR behind the netion which the Gown- 
ment of Indie eontempleted taking egidnat South Africa, the white raeei could not 
be made to appreciate that Indiana were alao human beinga. Winding np the 
diacuaaion, Mr. Botman aaid the reault of the debate waa highly aatiafaelorj and 
Gtovernment felt that the pnrpoae they had in mind in initiating thia debate had 
been well*aer?ed by the diacnaaion. Mr. Boaman did not like to ezpreaa hie or 
the Gpremment of India’s opinion on them auggeatipna at that atage, as he wiehed 
to avoid all appearance of supporting the Union Government Bat, he aaidt all theae 
suggeations would be carefully conBidereil 

Rboombtitotiok op Hindu Law 

AUGUST Diacuaaing non-official rcaolutiona to-day, the Oounoil of State 
adopted B. B, Srinarain Mahtha^t resolution, recommending tlie reoonatitution of 
the Hindu Law Committee for tbe purpose of suitably amending and codifying tto 
Hindu law iu all its branches. R. B. Mahtha referred to the Rau Oommhtee^i 
monumental work, which Government had also recognised. He asked why Govern- 
ment had not fulfilled their promises. Waa it due to the addition of more leae- 
tionary members in the Executive Council, he asked. The Hindu aooiety, Mr. 
Mahtha claimed, had held progressive views and had dwaya adjuated itself io the 
changing needs of the times, assimilating certain things and eliminating Dthera. 
Mr. Mahtha aaid that it waa imperative that the entire law should be amended 
and codified in the light of modern ueeda. He maintained that the Binda India 
waa behind his resolution and Government wonid have the utmost backing in .thie 
task. Mr. N, Sapru characterised the present social system to be reepoaeible 
for having brought about the ruin of the country. He wanted the Hindu aeoiety 
to be baaed on modem democratic concepts and the ugly casta system done away 
with. He felt that the Hindu members in the Executive Council represented the 
most reactionary element not only in politica but in religioua matters. He waa^ 
therefore, apprehensive of the fate of the report of a committee of the kind sug- 
gested in tbe resolntion. Modern Hindu mind, be said, was for progress sm 
modern Hindu mind would carry the whole country with it. Sardar Bobha Bingk 
also urged on the Government to reappoint the committee. He maintained timl 
interpretations and decisions of the High Courts and the Privy Oounoil on varlone 
matters pertaining to tbe Hindu law, were so different and confnaing that there 
waa a radical nera of the codification of tbe entire law and the oompletion of tbe 
work of the Rau Committee. Mr. Ralikar conceded that codifioatioo of the 
Hindu law might be necessary, but be entertained doubta if it weald be prietieable 
or even possible to have the whole law codified by a committee, working in normal 
manner, within three or even five years. He wanted the committee to ^ ropreeen- 
tative of all shades of Hindu opinion. As for amendiog the Hindu law, be woo 
doubtful if a committee, holding particular views, could amend tbe law in 
a form that would be aceepUble to the whole of India. He repudiated 
the claim that the modern Hindu mind bad been able to ohange the 
mind of the masaee, Kai Bahadur Lala Ram Saran Das^ laid that it 
waa only when reformere in the Imsiature could carry the masaea with them that 
their utterances would have any efmt He naked what tbe position would be if 
a majority community In a legislature decided to pull down all ohinhos and 
carried thmr decision into effect. Just at then wen lafcwuarda io oonetitationa on 
the Continent against thie type of action, he wauled the Indian constitution aian to 
have similar aafeguarda for toe inlereate of tbe minority oommnniiici and thoaa 
who belonged to orthodox elaseee. He would not at that ttage ol^ert to tha lor- 
matioD of the committee, but deairad that Gie committee should eonrist of nil 
ahndes of opinion, inelnding the orthoitox. Mr. Hosmis /mom said that it waa 
not a resolution on which there could be any violent dlierenee of opioion. II 
would be putting the cart before tbe horse, N the resolution waa opposed on the 
assumption that some of the amendments soggMtcd by te comiMltee would 
be neeratable to the Hindu eooiety. Replying onbchnlf of ^tbe^ Government. Mr« 
8. A. Lal^ Deputy Secretary, L^islative Department said, toe remmonnadta 
embodied in toe resolntion was one wito wh^ in nrineipla, he had the ^toUael 
sympatoy. But Government would hnve to. consider, wMher n opmpnhenMvn 
oodlfioatm ol toe Hindu law waaa task to whidi it would te approprieto to doi^ 
tone and lebonr during the war period. Govomment would, of ,pooM m dim 
to toe altitude of toe Honac. In tha deenmi t a ye , Jto bali^^ IhnI ttm 
mover would perhaps eoek leavn of too House to wUhtow te reaolnto. If 
“ ^Ito e dirioton, Govenment — - 
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Mr. Lai, Pandit Kuntru held lliet the Government*! reply indicated a departure 
in the attitude of the Government towurda the question of the codification of the 
Hindu taw in successive stages, to which it had committed itseif in the preamble 
to the bill relating to Hindu intestate Succession. Government had now chosen to 
be iieutrah but he apprehended that they would soon go further and jettison the 
Hindu Intestate Succession Bill. Winditi;; tip the debate, Mr. Uahtha objecUd to 
the abeence of the Law Member from the Mouse on ^uch an important occasion 
and expressciL enrivrisc at tbe change in the attitude of tbe Government. Nobody 
shouted *no’, when votes were taken, and tbe resolution was pnvscd. Tbe Council 
accepted the ret-oliitron of Mr. P, N, Sapru. reconimcnding to tiiu Government to 
represent to iiis Majesty’s Government that an Agent to the Government of India 
be appointed in Rritish Guiana and Tiinidad to watch the Indian interests. Tbe 
resolution was unanimously passed. 

Ai^ahmino Position of Hindu Cattle* 

6tb. AUGUST The Council of Biat*^ diBi-nseed Mr. Hossain Imam's 
resolution urging the import of meat from U. B. A. ond Austrstia for the require- 
ments of the defence services end also re<‘ommcndii)g the import of livestock from 
nearby countries for Fupv>ly to tbe agriculturists at reduced prices to encourage the 
grow-more-fot'd cauipHign. Sir Jogendra Sinffh^ in the course of his speech, gave 
Ste assnratice that Itia Deportment were anxiously watching the cattle ponition and 
that there was nt prcFeiit no real cause for alarm. As regards the recomnicndatiouB 
made bv the mover, Bir Jogendra pointed out. the nerd for such action had not 
arisen, bur if it did, he was sure that the Food Member would ^ive the recommen- 
dation every or iisid* ration. Upon this ssaurance the mover withdrew bis resolution. 
In the comae of tiic dcl>atc before the reeoltition was withdrawn, Mr. IJossain 
Imam said tJint the main background of the resolution was tbe large consumption 
of meat by foreign troops and prisoners of war in India. The number of cattle 
■laughtered now Imd risen by five times the peace-time number. Moreover in 
peacetime it was only the surplus cattle that wns slaughtered, but now attractive 
prices were offered mid the best cattle taken away for meat purposes. Not only 
were the agriculturists affected, but {i^ee and milk had also become scarce through- 
out India. He said 2,76000 head of cattle were slaughtered in this country during 
tbe last year. He alleged that orders of the Central Government regarding 
protected ^'attle were not being carried out by the alaughterera notwithstanding the 
tact tbe slaughter of cattle was looked down upon by a large majority of the 
people of ludin. They could not carry out tbe grow-more-food campaign side by 
side with this slaughter. He, therefore, urged that in order to relieve tbe 
aituatioii dehydrated meat should be imported from U. 8. A. and Australia as also 
milk for tbe use of the troops and livestock be imported from neighbouring 
countries. P, B, Atahtha related conditions in the province of Bihar and said 
thwt tbe pri.*e of a pair of bnl looks had gone up five times. It was useless to 
have campaigns like *grow more food.’ because any agriculturist, if be had land, 
cattle and money to purchase seed, would do bis utmost for the'wrop. He did not 
know the sbipjVmg position, but he hoped tibe Government would do their best in 
the matter. R, B, Lala Ram Saran Das said that slaughter of cattle bad begun 
in districta where there used to be no slaughter. Pure ghee was ao scarce that it 
was wot available even, for religious ceremonies; Mr. P, N, Sapru. apprehended 
that when the attack on Burma would be launched and more Allied forces came 
to India, the number of cattle slaughtered would increase. He criticised the 
non-publication of the hearth report during the last two yeais on tbe ezense of 
paper economy. Pandit Kunaru said that so far as be was aware Government bad 
done nothing practical .to increase livestock of the right kind as would iiicreaae tbe 
supply of ghee and milk in tbe country. As U. 8. A. and Australia bad flouriabiDg 
meat trode» he fert,.H would put on them a amallcr strain than on this country 
to supply the meat requiremento of the Government of India. The resolution was 
farther supported by Mr. Padshah^ Mr. Mahd, Hossain and Sir Suta Singh and 
Sir Hissam-ud^Din while Sir A, P. fatro did not approve of the pKpoaal to 
import catile from abroad as foreign bulla would not thrive in India. He urged 
that cattle breeding ihould be intensively developed with the material available in 
India. Sir Jogendra Singh, Member, Education, Health and Lande, ezpreaacd 
sympathy with the object A the reaolatiOD. Bir Jogendra laid itreas on tbe need 



inemae India's milk He announced that he was appointing a committee 
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to coaiider the pnblie health in India and he was glad that Sir Joseph Bhore had 

agreed to preside over the committee. The mover withdrew the resolution and the 
Council adjourned till the 10th. 

Reciprocity Act Amend Dill 

loth. AUGUST :~The Council of State to-day ivuksihI, without Hracndment, 
the Reciprocity Act Amendment Bill as passed by the Le.^isUtive A^scinbiy. Messrs. 
Bozman^ Kunzru\ Padshah, KaUkur, kamsnram/as, Idossain litram and Doctor 
Khare participated in the discussion. Afr. H'izman, moving Uic cun sidt ration of 
the bill, explained that the Government iiud originally leit cbat tiiry would l>e able 
to deal with the problem, such as had arisen from tliu i^ontli African rcRgiiii; 
Legislation, by the rule-making powers given to liiem by ibc oiigitial Act. He 

said that the bill was of general applieubilny and the Cuuncii wouid no well advised 

to deal with the bill witbont discussing tiic .?.i»uth African situation, winch the 
House had already discussed I'andit l^unzru was dixibiful of the f flectiveness of 
the legislation. He said that, ibucruxof the piobbjm lay wln thci they in India, could 
deprive any South African of his franclnst. lie mitintainrd that they could not 
under the Government of Imiia Act, 1936. The hhiuo iiiin!: applied to jr^oiiib Africans 
holding offlee in India. Under the Government ot indiuAct, Itidiiin Icgisljuirea 
were powerless to dismiss thi m, evtn if they wanted to do so. lie urged that the 
Government should approach liis Alaj.-sty’s Goveriimcut lur anicndniciit of the 
Govern ment of India Act. This deinand of RaniiiL Ivuiinu was supported by 
other speakers, all of whom nvged that the Goveiiimcnl i»l India Act should be amen- 
ded forthwith to make retaliation agnisiBt bouth Aliica iirective. Mr. Buitnaii, 
replying to the debate, nointed out tiiut the i)iil was of pi'^c.rul upphention and whh 
not specifically directed against bouih jMrica- He wi.nted itic lljtisc to reiilisu 
the likely repercussions of such a statutory proviHion in other ]>arts of the Empire, lie 
admitted dhe correctness of the position stated by i'aiuat Ivuii/.iu in regard to 
Iraiichise and holding office under the Goveriiniciit oi India Act and 
said that the Government had taken note ol the vnws cx|)rcssed in 
the House to day, particulaily in regard to their approaching His Majesty’s 
Government for an amendment of the Govetnrocni of Itidiu Act. Ur. AT/iarasaid that 
the bill will be enforced at once. He admitted that it did not go a long way to 
deal with the problem facing them, but he wanted the Council to realise .that India 
was a dependency, while Houth Africa was wn indepc.iidonl doruiuioii. 'J'hurc were 
all the disabilities resulting from the political status uf India to which they must 
not shut their eyes. The Ouuucil passed the bill and hdjoiiriicd Utl August 1^. 

Debaits on hie Food Situatio.v 

12tta. AUGUST :~Tbe Couiicd of State discussed the food situation to-day. 
Mc^jor •General Wood, initiating the discussion, made a cumpreheusivc survey of 
tlie food problem aod exaniiricd Die reas-jos lor an iusufiicicnt degree of success of 
Government’s policy in the last six months. Genual Wood jioHiulated that what- 
ever the food policy might be In the country, there was i>at one instrument and 
one machinery for the executioii of tfmt iiolicy, namely, the adminisirative prgaui- 
■ations of the provinces and Hiates He added **1 wish to make it clear that not 
only have the Central Government no executive instruuieiit on machinery for the 
execution of food admioisiration, but that it would be ucpro|)er tor Uie Cenixe to 
attempt to build up aueb an instrument and impossifdc lo do so, even were it 
deemed desirable to do so. He held tliat, while ^ the Centre could plan, co-ordinate 
asaiat and direct, it waa dependent for execution on tlie adtuiniairatioiis of the 
provinces and btalca. it meant the measure of success of loud administration 
in India dtpeuded, in the i^grej^te and in the ultimate resort, on the dJiciency or 
otherwise of food adminisiratioo by the provinces and biaics. bide by side. 
General Wood atressed the imporiaiice of physical control aa a basis for all other 
forma of control. 

The first pndilem to be faced, he said, was how to secure an adequate flow of 
foodgraina. He would not grudge the culiivalor the little eztm that cireiunstaiinra 
now jiermitted him to eat. There, however, remained the extreasily difilcult 
problem of ensuring that the cultivator did not withhold more than he reqnire^ 
In tills coniatciion General Wood felt that the big zamtodars and landowueie ef thie 
country had not appreciated the extent lo which it Jiad l>m put in Uieir power to 
asaiat India in her food difficulties to-day. He eiidod : **lf the bigger men boarde 
hie stock for a higher price it will not he without ill cfleeta on the analler nan. 
In thia first stage of iSiyiieal control, the big landowoers and laoiiadm fcavia o 
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renpoiiMbiliky. I Am ipeiliog in my penoMl cApicity and I hope the future will 
show A better leederehip than haa been apparent in the last six months.’* Proeee- 
dint!, General Wood said that the Central Government had the prime respons- 
biiity that must rest on the Centre alone of distributing the snrpins of the proyinces 
and States. He, howerer, explained that the portion that was handed over by the 
Central Government to a deficient province was but a small fraction of the totality 
of its requirements. Arguing from this, General Wood main*.Ained 
thpt the safVation of a province or a State did not lie in a species of 
cbaiit;r banded out by the Centre. The major portion of their salvation 
lay within their own boundaries. Dealing with Bengal, General Wood said that 
ill addition to the assistance brought to Bengal by free trade, the Government of 
India bad delivered to that province over one train , a day of foodgrains from 
Jaiiary 1 to July 31. To turn to the future, “Aus’’ crop was beginning to be 
harvested and would progresively come into the market during September. This 
rice crop, if shared at one pound per head per day, will provide fully for the 
requirements of the sixty million, people of Bengsl for upwsrds of ninety days 
if the domestic resources of the province were brought under some form of control- 
led distribution. 

Rai Bahadur Lala Ram Snran Daas comdemned tlie v'l'CHcnt gyafem of 
ptircliAses bv the Government and suggested that the whole crop sliould be pur- 
chased the Government sud then distribution made, in accordance with the 
advice of a committee of officials and publicmen, which should he constituted for 
the purpose. Lais Ram Saran also - referred to a responsible Minister of the Punjab 
having lectured to Zamindars to hoard stocks and not to bring them to market, 
and ankcil what the Government of India had done to meet thia open challenge, to 
the Central Government. He wondered why no action had been taken. 

Mr. M, N, Dalai aaid the food situation in the country was very seriou s. 
Food riota once they started, he warned, might become s greater menuce to India 
than even Japanese aggression. Mr. Ihital asked, the Govenvment of India to give 
up all considerations of provincial autonomy,, when the q.iieBtioti of tl>e life sod 
death of so many |)eople was before Uiem, and also to lay aside excuses of lack of 
shipping space. Government should import foodgrains and also import more 
agricultural inacbinery; 

Sir Bfita Singh stated that in the Funjab agents coining fsom deficit provinces 
had been buying wheat freely nt an average rntc of about Rs. 10 per annum. The 
overhead charges o£ taking the same U> d'>.auces of 1000 miles came to about 
Rs. 2-8 per maund. He understood, that fioiiB in Cidcuita was selling at 

Rh. 35 or above per nuuind. lie, therefore, liked to ask tlie Goveiiiment as to who 

IKicketed the enormous diflcrence between the buying price in the Punjab 

and tliC selling nrice in Cal<*utta. Proceedings Bir Buta bingh 

said the runjab wonfd not Tike to sell cheaply to> izaders and so enable 

them to make enormous profits si the ciwi ot the cultivator. If they 

could bo assured that prices in deficit areas would be ooutrolied and that 

dying peopK* would get their food at actual pin chase prices fdns freight and esssutial 
minimum overliccd charges, theu this pmvioce would be huppy to be selling at 

prieta far below those prevsiliug bi Bingal. lie arvougly refuted the charge that 
cnltivato/8 in the Pimiab were ho«irdiii|r wlicat with a view to profiteering. 

Mr. K, Rou Chautlhurg said Bengal hsd fallen oo very evil days; They 
had cyclones and ftoocb and the crops were aflected. Ue urged that famine tbould 
be declared in the province^ 

Col. Sir^ Hiaaamuddm itsked the Govrrnment to consider the feasibility of 
gradually introdneing freo trane throughout India aa the meana of enenriog steady 
aupplL ttirreby bringing down the general price level. 

Sir David Devadoaa complained that Government had been all along under 
the impression that food waa no problem lor India. Even the Batioiitug Expert, 
recently brought from England before he Utersify lauded in the country, expresaed 
hia opiiii<ur that there waa no ahortage, but the country aulTered from hoarding. 
Where aro the hoarded atocka, asked Sic David. Had Government discovered them 
and had iliey punished the hoarders f rt>fsmd to the serious outbreak of 
cholera in Malabar and other parte of the H» ria preaideney and said owing to 
malnutrition, the pcoplo bad no atamina to tx siet the diseeae. He aeid it wee 
time that Government stopped tldnking of fwcaiigu and rules end regulations. Thgy 
shonld rush food to the distress eteas, and import foodstuffs from outside to meet 
the shortege in the ooiintiy. 
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Sir A, P. Patro regretted' thtt while both the qtInui «nd rani population 
wen raffenni;, a certsiii class of people were trinne adrantage of the aituatioti and 
ezploitnig It to their own ends. He failed to find a proper appreciation of the 
condition 10 the rural areas in the speet^hes of the Food Memlier fii the Aseemhly 
and the Food becretarj in the Council this morning. He urged tic Central 

Goreminent to strougly advise the provinces to move in the matter and relieve 

distress in the rural sreas. 

Sir Jygendra Sivgk, Mcinl»er, Education, Health and Ijnnds, sivid ; We 

complain of high prices of foodstiifls. Tfte fact is that we, the educated classes, 
have done little to improve rural conditions and to modernise production. We 
lia^ been caught hy the war witli tl)e remilt that normal channels of trade Itavc cvasid 
to flow, oir Jogendra annonncctl ilmt hia department were preparing material for 
committeea which would plan a programme of rural reconstruction; The Kcliicii- 
lionsl Advisor was engagra in cotlnMing material for a programme of education, 
both litmry and technical. An agricultural committee would be at work irom 

about November 1, this year. 

Mr. Hosmin Imam deplored that tie Food Department which was cssriilialfy 
responsible for muintainiug the Itoro*' front had been made a shuttle coi'k. He 
felt that they could not get a fair dod wlicn theic was no security ik tenure for 
the members holdtng the portfolio. Referring to tl.e present crisis, Mr. Hossain 
Imsm aaaerteit that aa mneh aa Rs. 3,15 lahha worth of foodgrains had been rxitected 
during March on private accounit. the figures for Ai»ril, being Rt» 3,54 lakhs. The 
export of foodgrains during 1043-43 were worth Rs. 47 crores. 

The Maharajkumar of Nashipur claimidl that export of rice from India and 
storage of food for the defence services had contributed to the present situation. In 
his opinion piirchsaeof the whole slOi*k by the Government* and distribnUou to the 
entire iKiimlatioD of the proviove i>y a system of control and rattoning was the only 
remedy to meet the situation ra Rpiignf. 

Itosra. Kumar Shankar Kay Chaudhury, AH Afhgar and AT, AT. Dat also 
partieipaiod in the debate.. Hr. Da a complained that Orissa had •ufl'ered by 
sudden intrt^nction of free trade. I^arge number of people from the iietgb* 
bouring province of Bengal invaded Krs province and bought up stock at high 
prioef. He disputed tUa efiaha that Orissa was a surplus pcovinee. 


mb. AUGUST 'H^. AT. AT. Das, continuing bis speech from yesterday, said 
there were visible signs of scarcity in Orissa also. lie considered that the situation 
in Jfengal had arisen^n acoount of natural calamities, exports tO' Ceylon and huge 


ia respect of 
I he thought that 


the 

the 


military purchases. Ho stressed the need of a rigorous 
grow-»ore*food csrapaigit. Sir Ramuni Ktnm said that'whil 
C^ral Oofovnineiit could not be held solely responsible for paet mistakes, no 
ustCnl purpose woulif be served in trying to ui>poriiou blame. 'J'be immediate 
was to Areet all eflbrUi to solve the pnmlcm. 

N. B, 8, AT. Do# siud that it was due to lack of foresight on the part of the 
Ooverraent that Bengil had been placed in its present position. He had seen peo^ 
A hi Calcutta gohig through tlur eontmts of tin* dustbins in seaicb of a few ple- 
am of fooiL He adhutlsd that (he miliiary lad to bv properfy fed, hut they ahemki 
mahe pnxehaseeio exccea of their needs, especially in these days of dietresa. He 
wmited the Gavmwmeet of Indio to declare famine ia Bengal and ii.atitutc eeatrol 
over stoeka and priees,- 

Pandit Mirdapnmth Kunnu asserted that it was the want of a food policy by 
the Oovemmotttof India wbici was respoiiaible the present food crisis in the 
coentry. Btltnuig to the coestituiional issne, tfie Pandit said that the Govern* 
■ent of Indio were not so Midess as they msdh the people believe. He sold sore- 
ly if the Goseinment were all powerful lo keep Mr. Gandhi in deteocion and pre* 
vent all coelacts with him, Hwy could alao compel the Provincial Govemmeiita to 
loUow thetr eentral food policy. He referred to the amendments of the Govern- 
ment el liiAa Act and declantioo of emergeaey by the Govcmor-General after ilm 
oatfattik of the war. The powers given to the Govemor-Geneml, he said, wen in* 
Sm to bo nsod in a erim like that of food and he failed to undentand why 
that wmo not bmng naei The Pandit usgsd for a radical dtango in ihe Goiern- 
of la&*a po^ to lesoro bettor co-operalkm with the . mpfe ai>d provinces of 
Indh. Theemdiriiinmt ofNsi*!^^ Gsvcrnmcnt wools sohre the problem, he 

Ktti Hat W, OaneraMBt riwoM’ict aSd, Iwd diflndUn ind stMid up m lb, 
«f tt, wutoj wd lioi mtaij m m Mmat oi pieviacial Oofamuata. 
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corporarioi) wiio hcok to pruht trom tiie Riincrinf^K ot me many, i win not heai- 
9 to enforce an alMiidia policy in a vital mMiter of thia kind. L am determined 
; to give in to complacency or defcattam. With God’a help I promise that nothinj; 
1 be left undone to i^ct the rcHultfl that the country detaanda. And 1 am sure that 


An eameat ap)>cal for co-operation and help was made by the new Eood Mem- 
ber, Sir Jdw ila Promd Srivaatava. He said : “in the name of our country, I 
appeal, may I demand co-operation and help ? In thi^ task, without the help of my 
colleagues, without the fullest co-operation of the puiilic and Uieir leadere and their 
Government, nothing nan bo accouipliahcd. 1 will not apare myarlf or my depart- 
ment, in aeeking the job through, lie continued : “I wiah to democratise the 
department in the aeiuie that it must work in accordance with Ihe wiahea of the 
people, for wltoae benefit it exists. At the same time, it will not hesitate to re- 
inforce ruthlessly any measure which may 1)6 necessary and to cruah any individual 
or corporation who seek to profit from the RnficringK of the many. I will not hesi- 
tate 
not 

will , , _ 

I have your hupport and co opei aliott in this tremendous task fcheera). As for imfxirting 
foodgrains into India, he said (hut he entinly agreed with the suggestions and 
would use hiri be.st endeavours for that purpose. He disclosid that Mil Maimty'i 
Govern men t had btcii approsch^d on the subject, lie however warnea the 
Council tiiat the matter did not^cat with him. 'i'be provision of shipping and 
foreign exchange were some of the difliculties but he said that he would do 
hie beat. Himilsrly, the provision of more consumers' gooda for the cultivator was 
having his fullest support. Lastly, he welcomed (he suggeation that landlords and 
those who had a atake in the countryside should take a larger and more direct 
interest in the growing and procuiement of food and it was his intentioo to see 
how best they could harneaa them to that et:d. 

Oontrol and mors control until complete rntiODing was achieved was the 
policy of' the Government of Indis, declared Major-Oeneral Wood, Food Secretary, 
winding up the debate, 'i'hia plan of ihe Govern men t has been unfolded to the 
liubltc aiKl he was at a loss to understand why Government were being accused of 
not disclosing their future plan. Msjor-General Wood made reference to free-trade 
and aaid tliat it should be recognised that it .did not neceaaarily meau the free 
buying and selling of gooda ; it also meant freedom in the matter of transport, 
avaOability of transport and other considerations and to talk of free trade in con- 
ditions that obtiined in war and as applying iii tliia country was a misaomer. It 
could be only a partial free trade and under it, the easiest outlet the longest purse, 
would win. The Gouncil then adjourned. 

Export of Kick from Calcutta 

14th. AUGUST:— In the Council of State to-day, the Chairman, Sir David 
Devadosa, who jueaided in tlje ab^ience of the President, Sir Maneckji Dadahhoy 
said that he could not admit Mr. F. V, Kaliker'a adjournment motion to disebae 

& 9 failure of the Government to stop export of a lar|^ consignment of rice from 
Icutta to South Afritsa. 'Sir David explained that a chairinan had all the powerc 
of the President only inside the House, but had no authority to admit questions, 
resolutions and adjoummeBt motions, notice of which was usually given before 
the House met He, therefore, could not admit the adjournment motion, which 
wae tabled just before the meeting started to-day. He wuuld .leave it to the die- 
oretion of the President and the motion, if admitted, conki come up at the not 
meeting. Adjourning the House till Friday, the CbairmaB said that if an earlier 
meeting was desired, members would be notified. 

Dblui Umiverbity Bill 

28lli AUGUST The Council of State took up the consideration of the Delhi 
Univeraity Bill to-day, at passed by the Central Assembly. Tba Edneation member, ^ 
Jogindra Sin^h making the mntioa claimed that the fundameBtal edncmnal 
principles which found sanction in the Bill had not been dhalleimed ; and the 
eontrov^ ranged round other aspects which bad no direct rdatiQB iraUi MucitioB. 
The main object of the Bill and of the remi ^.lisation scheme, he eaid. w to mate 
in Delhi, the capital city, an All-Indta University of the first- rank, whieli woald 
let a standard lor other universities to follow. Proceeding, Sir Joghtdra Siwgh wM 
ikat the most important feature of the Bill was the three->ear dmse eqmae. The 
edfBBteges of sueh a change were bbvioua. It would give the high adho 
aiBBdara of leholarihip and b^r qualified teaehen ; it would give the 
better pfepered and generally more matuie etadenti. Sir Bamaum Mm 
^ the creatioB vi ihe All-India Univerai^ at Ddhi on the ii 
wMcft «• te M be eonld gather, was oontmplated ia the Mhi UMi 
vBBt imM of illitcncy remained in Indie, nquiifaig lo ha 
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thftt it would be abeblotely onjiietiBeble to epend the tes-peyen' on whet 

eooid be oheneMeed ee **white elephent in ecedemie robee*’ in Delhi. Mr. ATooeain 
Imam eriticiied the Government for not cireuleUng the Bill end not referimg it to e 
joint select committee of both the Houses. Mr. P. N, Sapru could not complmn tbet 
the Bill wes not timely or opportune. He, however, felt that e prejiidice had been 


three-yesr degree coarse, but cheiiged the cberecter end the conititution of the 
University. _ 

81st AUGUST The Oonncil of Sute passed the Delhi University Bill to-day. 
Thirty- two amendments were diacnssed to-dsy, all of which were rejected by^ uie 
Council. On the amendment relating to colleges being situated in clow proximity 
to one another and to the University, Mr. John Sargent declared that the Umversity 
would give the most sympathetic consideration to the question of conveyance for non- 
resident students. Moving that the Bill be passed, Sir Jogindra Singh said : As 
days pass and a new woiid takes shape it is my hope that oommunitiM In all 
spheres of life will take their proper share as sons of Indin**. Mr. P. y. Sanru 
stressed the importance of Indian languages and physical education. Mr. 

Kalikar criticisM the lack of provision for migration of students 

Sardar Bahadur Sobha Singh criticised the attitude of the Muslim League 
on the Bill. Mr. Padshah saserted that the ho|)es expressed by the Government 
would not be realised unless the legitimate rights of the minorities were adequately 
safeguarded in the University. Mr. Hossain Imam hoped that the Govern men t 
would not sleep over the demands of minorities but would soon translate tbeir 
undertaking into a reality. Pandit Kunzru urged that the Oo^nimeiit should 
bring in necessary legislation to give statutory status to the Board of Secondary 
Education in Delhi. Sir Jogindra Singhs winding up the discussion, declared that 
he had been pleading that the Centre must have control over education and be 
would do his beat to secure funds for education in the country. Ihe Bill was pused. 

Food Sitoatxov iit Bbnoal 

The Council devoted ihe rest of the afternoon to discussing Pandit ‘^nwrru t 
adjournment motion relating to the Central Government's ban on the pulmcation 
of Dr. B, P. Mookerji’s statement on the food situation in Bengal. FwoH Kunsru, 
making hia motion, referred to the recent publication by the ‘5fatemon» of 
pictures of Bengal distress over foodgrains. If the Government of India, he 
otgu^, did not desire publication of any news concerning Bengal distress, why 
did tliey permit the publication of pictures by the *Stateman whicb^ b^ created 
deep impression on the minds of the Indian public. Pandit Kunzru claimed that Dr. 
Mookerjt’s sUtement was not such as would have created panic in the country. 
He detnoved the lack of uniformity of censorship. Mr. ^ ft 

surprised that when photographs were allowed to U published why should the 
Government have banned the publication of Dr. Mookerji s sta^mmt 7 Mr. P. 2v, 
Sapru assert^ that the Government had not taken any effective to relwve 
distress in Bengal. Mr. Hosaain /mam claimed that the stetement of Dr. Memkeni 
was most improper. Dr. Mookerji tried to make political capital even out of the 
disireso of the people. At the same time he could not condone Government 
for pkstttM. of BoiKid diitno. be publMi^ and baa Ote pablieatiM ^ tte 

Mr. S. Rev CKowdhwm and Bal BM»dui Born ^a i)o. lurlher 

rapported the notioii. ftihador Ban Baraa Dae aak^ the Gofaranaat why 
•upiMfrim Miv luvaavH. ^ nnk raW Tl»« AAVAPn. 


to the notioa before ihe Houia. Ur. Hoeeaia lateia, Iw iaelanee, te e^hM 
eoodemaed the eutament of Dr. Mookerji. andrt the eaaje^W aeked the 
Qovetnssent to get out. He did not know wb^ Government he meant 
Hr. RoetaSt /mam : Goeeraaemt of I^ia. ^ a-. 

Mr. Jfow Chowdkary; Mo. Ihe Bengal Ooranmant mart nf aret. 

Befc^ to Dr. Mookarii'b •fofoai<»> r'if Thl 

of the ataiemeet wee pat oat l» the leadioK ■••• 

tisnsLa: £ 
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which DO objection could be taken and it was eit^nificant that only such paaaagea 
were publinhed in two of Beng;al papers, namely the ^ffinditatan Standard* and 
'Advance* Mr. Gonran-Smith referred to the ‘‘Muslim correspondent of the 
''Staieaman\” who had dos^^ribed the statement as heavily loaded atrainat the Bengal 
Ministry without any concrete and helpful suggestion for the relief of the Bengal 
distress. No member of the Mouse, said the Home Secretary, had made any 
concrete suggestion for the Brngal Relief. Government liad no objection to state- 
ments being published on the BrMigal situation, but in the present times of war, utmost 
care and restraint waa essential for the safety of the emiiitry. Nothing should i>e 
done to endanger the safety of the country. Mr. Pndshaii did not Feel justified 
to support an attack on the Bengal Ministry. The motion was talked out and 
the Council adjourned ‘erne die* 

Autumn Session — New Delhi — 15 to 24 November 1943 

Monetary Help to Bengal 

M'he autumn session of tire Council of State commenced .it New Delhi on 
the 1Mb. November 1948 and continued till tlie 24th. November. The IVcaident read 
His Excellency the Viceroy*^ message to the lA'gislature. Thix wuh in terms similar 
to the one sent to t)ie Assembly on the 0 |>ening day. The members of tiie Progressive 
and Muslim l.eagne parties remained seated. 

17tb. NOVEMBER The Council of State discussed noux-fliciitl resolutions 
today. Mr. Hoaaain Imam*» resolution urging a grniit of Rs. 1 crore Or more to 
Bengal to meet the present emergf^iicy of food siiortagc occupied the House for the 
better part of the day. Mr. Hosaain Imam was snoiHirhd by Mr. Padshah, Kumar 
Shankar Boy Chawdhury and Itai Bahadur Srinnrain, Sir A. P. Pairo and 
Mr. Dalai opposed the resolution while Mr. J. Harder Mt that the rcsolnrion 
was premature. Mr. 6\ E. Jones, Finance Secretary, did not agree with Mr. Honsaiii 
Imam that sympathy with Bengal did not mean anything unless it was accom- 
panied with money. Mr. Jones wanted the Council to viHiiidise the cfTcct of 
pouring money into famine-affected areas of B^tngal It would lead to further 
inflation, he said. The proidem in Bengal was to got on with the joli. It would 
be premature to say that the Centre would st'^p in and meet the di'ticit in Bengal 
budget, he said. The resolntion was withdrawn. 

The Council next paased Mr. P. N. Sapru'a resolution asking the Government 
to keep in view the necessity of finding funds for educational expansion and 

S ublic health improvement in India. .Mr. Bapru had originally urged for the 
uildiiig up of a reconstruction fund for the piiriioso, but when the Government 
spokesmen, Mr. C\ E. Jones explained Government dilHciilties in ac*epHng the 
principle of making hlor al]o.'HiionH for individual pnriuwes at this juncture, 
Mr. Bapru altered the text of his resaliitioo and the House iigre*'d to pass it in 
the amended form. The amended resoliitioii iustcad of advancing a proposal for 
a reconstruction fund, urged the Government *'io keep in view the necetjsity of 
finding funds for the \nir\me**. 

Before adjournment Pandit Kumru moved bis resolution urging the removal 
of reairieiioiiB on the publication of news not relating to the war and in particular 
news relating to the internal |K>litical conditions and the economic well-being of 
the people. 

Debate on the Food Situation 

tSth. NOVEMBER The Council of State began the three-day del>aie on fond situa- 
tion in the country to-day. Mr. B. R, Sen, initiating discussion, traced the history ai 
food crisis in Bengal and the steps the Central Government hud taken to meet 
the erisis. The key to the problem in Bengal is hot ho much what we can send 
from outside : and under the most favourable conditiona we can send only limited 
quantities comv>area to the total production which is available within the province ; but 
toe extent to which we are able to restore public confidence which has yet to 
recover from the sboeks it had received and get the marketable surplus of tlie 
local produce resume its normsl flow." On the question of pnxMirement Mr. 8e» 
disclom that the Government of India intend to examine the possibility of 
establishing central foodgralns monopoly which was rr.*ogiiised to be the only 
completely satisfactory solution. Mean while procurement for domeslie requirementa 
and for export must continue to be carried out by Local Government agencies 
under genm suiiervision. Mr. Ben declared that the Government of India were 
welching with equal can the aituatioii in other leriously deficit aim in India, 
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Buch it Trtvtncore, Cochin. Deccan Statea and Bombay, the Oeded Diatriota of 
Madm and the cyelone-affeoled diatricia of Oriaat and were liking all poeaibie 
relief ineaaurea for them. 

5fr A, P. Pa/ro regretted that famine had been made the aport of polilicain 
Bengal. He thought the two partiea were fighting for power and the reatilt 
waa that the people were atarring. It waa a crime to gamble with human li?ea and 
me countrv a eafety. He aaid that the provincial Government having proved 
inefficient, the military ought to have been reqiieated to aaaiat many moiitha aga 

Sir Sobha Singh aaid the Bengal (amine had ezpoaed the conatitutional defccta 
inherent in the Government of India Act 1035. By becoming autonomoua unite, 
the provincial Governments had become aelf •‘Sufficient and iiiaular in their outlook, 
regardless of the good of the country. He auggeated that the greater part of the land 
under Jute cultivation should be switched over to the rice crop. 

Dr, ff. N. Kunzru in a speech laattng an hour and a half, gave an account 
of the Bcenes he had witneased in Bengal and Oriaaa, and obaerved that if the truth 
had been told earlier, the situation would not have deteriorated to the extent it 
did . Whoever bad controlled the news about Bengal, had done a very serious 
injustice to that province. Dr. Kunzru emphasised that His Majesty’s Government 
should arrange to supply to India a million and a half tons of foodgraiua, as had 
been suggested in the Gregory Report, and unleaa that waa done, the Gregory plan, 
he tliought, would break down. 

Both the Fazlul Haque and Nazimiiddin Ministries did not comprehend the 
magnitude of the calamity that waa approaching, said Dr. Kunzru. It was clear 
that up to July the ministers, according to their public statements, did not realise 
the gravity of the situtation. TIig speaker put the estimate of deaths at much 
more than 50,000 per week in Bengal alone, and said : 'Winter is fast, approaching 
and famished and weakened ticople, unable to stand exposure to co/d, will die 
in greater numbeis. unless immediate steps are taken to provide them with warm 
clothing.” 'Ihe aman crop, Dr. Kunzrn hoped,, would greatly mitigate suffering, 
but there were yet two months more before it would be available. He warned that 
if any attempt was made topuich.'ise a targe part of this crop and the people made 
to feel that the Governnicnt were removing the crop to Calcutta or elsewhere, 
a more serious situation would arise. Dr. Kunzru thought that the Government of 
India would have taken direct and immediate interest in the situation, bad famine 
occurred in the "marliar’ I’unjab. Further, the Bengalis were too quiet and 
siibinissive a people. "Mad they asserted their will to live, 1 am sure, their troubles 
would have been attended to earlier.” Dr. Kunzru strongly urf^ed the Govern- 
ment to formulate special plans and take special measures to rehabilitate those im- 
fortiinatc |ieoplc who had been reduced to beggary. He did not find any reference to tliia 
aspect of the problem in the Government statements made to far. He aeked 
the Government to explain what bad ha))pened to the proposal of rationing 
Calcutta, In his opinion all towns in Bengal with a population of 25,000 or Over 
should bo rationed. As regards the traiis|^rt of food into the diiiricts, much 
more cnergeiic measures had to be taken. There was tfothing to indicate that 
Huy special effort was being made to co-ordinate various methods of transport 

and to ronko fnl! use of the watiTways of Bengal. He emphasiaed the need of 

bringing down the prices of fooilsiuffs to the ordinary requirements of villagers and 
Htressed the implementation of the Gregory recommendations with regard 

to the adequate supply of manure and imfiortation of tractors etc. Turning to 
the question of provinci.al autonomy. Dr. Kunzru observed ''We have thought 

too much of the iudependenev of the Provinces and too little of the weltare 
of the people.” The constitutional technicalities should not stand 

in the wav. The question of food supply should be tackled as a whole and no 
province should be free to deal with it as it likes. He anggested the appointment 
of an agricultural committee to lay down plans and co-ordinate the efforts of the > 
provincial Governmeiite in carrying them out. He believed in the economic 
unity of India and uiihss this unity was main rained, he said ” we abail feee 
greater disaetm than anv hitherto.” hie asked everyone to take account of the 
warning that there would be a general food shortage all over the world alter the 
war. Earlier in his speech, Dr. Kunzru referred to famine in ilie other parts of 
India, namely, Malalmr, riavaiicorc. and Oriasa, and aaid that dia^tresa in thm 
parts hud been overshadowed by tlie distress in Bengal. He aiked the Government 
of India **to revise the quota ezi)orts from Orissa, determine the province’s needs 
sympathetically and adopt measurca for the reatoration of normal conditions there.” 
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tOth. -KOVEMBBt TheontioalW, tl any rate a eoantry eaeh as India, with a 
eomparatireiy small peroentaise of deficit, should not ha?o to rely on other 
countries for food, certainly not for i^ain. Either by increasing production or ^ 
decreasiog consumption, it is our duty to balance our account,” declared Mr. R, 
JS, Parker^ opening the second day's famine debate to-day. *'As it ie necessary 
to plan for years ahead, it is by no means too late for the Goyernment to 
introduce rationing in Delhi as an eiample, and I hope that they will do.” 
Beferriim to the statements in the press and in the Assembly about him as *'an 
honest Briton who has confessed to the crime of hoarding,” Mr. Parker pleaded 
guilty to the accusation of honesty, but not to the crime of hoarding tor. the 
kind of hoarding to which he made reference in the House during the last debate 
was the very necessary and proper organisation of food supfdies for employees. 
The pity, he said, was that toe Oorernment failed to do for the people generally 
what certain en^loyees did do for their employees. 

Mr. AT. Jo. Dalai declared that the only possible short-term method of 
relieying distress was importation and eqiaitable distribution. He warned the 
Government that Bombay was not out of danger yet and if there were not 
sufficient reserve for other provinces, Bombay’s fate might be the same as Beimal’s. 
Emphasising the need for increased production in the country, Mr. Dalai nrgea the 
formation of something in the nature of a "land army,” with modern equipment, 
to produce more food, and recommended large-scale subsidies to producers. 

Mr. P. N, Sapru said the central question was that when it was found that 
Ae provinces had their own views in the matter of food, what did the Government 
of India do to see that its policies were enforced 7 One could not get away from 
the fact that the Oentral Government and Indian meiid>era of that Government 
failed in their duty to inform His Majesty's Government of the real state of 
affiiirs. He strongly criticised the Faslul Haq as well as the Naztmuddin Ministry, 
The whole story regarding Bengal was one of muddle, bungling and desire to 
stick to office on the part of everyone concerned, he said. 

Mr. Honaain Imam, at this stage, placed before Mr. Sapru a newspaper 
containing the explanation to which he had referred earlier. Mr. Sapru took the 
newspaper and flung it impatiently aside, whereupon Mr. Hoaaain Imam excitedly 
explained, "This attitude of mind is responsible for India’s slavery.” 

Mr. Sapru went on to declare that it was not speeches but action that would 
make the Moslem League Parly respected. He emphasised that for a considerable 
period, the Food Department was under the control of Lord Linlithgow and it is 
a strange commentary that the Viceroy did not visit Bengal, Mr. Sapru supposed 
that Lord Linlithgow's desire probably was that his successor might get credit for 
having done what he did not do himself, because on the political side there was 
not much to be expected. 

Mr. V, V. Kalikar thought that the present calamity in Bengal has occurred on 
account of mal-administration by the provincial Government, inaction on the part 
of the Government of India and neglect of the British Government. Mr. Kauker 
urg d that if surplus provinces did not carrv out tlie policies of the Government 
of India, they should be forced to do so, ana for this purpose, even amendments 
should be made in ihe Government of India Acu Ooofidence in Bengal 
could only be restored if there was a coalition ministry in that province, 
representative of all groups and parlies, as had been suggesM by Dr. Bhyama 
Prasad Mookherjee. 

The Maharaja of Darbhanga complained that people connected with agricul- 
tnre had never been consulted seriously and Government always looked to the 
West and not to this eountrv for coring India’s ills. Government experiments, 
he said, had been sknal failures. He emphasised the need of makiDg full use of 
the administrative^ machinery of the lantUords, which keeps close and direct touch 
with the cultivators. These indigenous agencies would be much more efficient than 
Government officials, both in the matter of procurement and distribution. He 
trusted that Government would stop pumping out paper ourreney Into the eoantry 
and adopt fiscal devices to cheek inflslioo. 

Sir Oopaloiwamp Aiptmgar severely erlticised the mortally statistics In 
Bengal and claimed that even if the figure of SfibOOO dted by the Food Member 
were correet^ it was too staggsiieg a tore lor the eoantry. He referred to pnot 
famines in one of wMdibe aimodf was a& admbls%ative officer and oaid that 
arrangements were each that Boh a aia|^ life was lost on aeooont of starvatioB. 
It was an admiatstrative aeoadal of the first asagnito^ and ahoold be thorooghlj 
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reqniiitloiiinR in n imifinen like Um Pnnjnb woald 
dnAntt^ <to more hnrm than nnd« if oOMpaltkm wen wploiMi the ibod* 
gralne would dtnppenr again. Sir Bata tMogh oaicT: **1110 impmata le growing 
financial policy of the Gofernment of India la tojdeprlTe the cnitivatori 
^ th^ Miiniate daea, that it ii anti-indoatrial and the development of indoatry 
haa vftn choked in the name of deflation, llie Impreaaion la gaining atrength and 
may have aeriona npereussiona. 

llie Agrieultiire Member, Sir Joffendra Singh dwelt on the progreaa of the 
‘‘Gnw More Food” campaign. The Agrienlture Member claimed that the cultivated 
land waa already over-crowded and “aalvatlon of India lay In diverting at leaat” 
90 per cent of rural population to indnatriea. Thia brought him to the queation 
of induatrialiaation, for which porpoae, he aaid, it waa neceaaary that there ahotild 
be a riae in the pnrchaaing power of the maaaea. He agreed that there ahonld be 
an all-India plain for education and agriculture, out oonatitutional diffieultiee 
atood in the way of the Centre dictating to provinoea on thoae aubjecta. The whole 
thing, he claimed, depended on monev and they ahonld do tbeir beat to malm 
money more prodnctive. He warned the houae that the foundation of life in 
India rented on agriculture for which planning waa Urgently needed. He argued 
for eonatructive programme for agriciilture in thia country. 

Mr. if. Zr. Dos dwelt on conditiona in Aaaam, which, he aaid, were acute. 
He urged that the Government of India ahould take the aituatlon in Aaaam into 
aerioua oonaideration and take atepi to give relief. Mr. Padihah aupported the 
ammdment aaking for the appointment of a Royal Commiaaion to enquire 
into all the allegationa and chance and eounter-chargea hurled by different bodice 
and peraona. The Houae then adjourned. 

ISrd. NOVEMBER On the third da/ of the debate. Sir Jwala Pranad Srivat^ 
tava. Food Member, referring to the demand for enquiry, reiterated hia atatement made 
in the Aaaembly that the Government could not accede to the propoaal at the preitent 
time. He waa prepared to accept the amendment tabled by Mr. Parker, The Food 
Member aaid : **We have been in cloaeat consultation with the Government of 
Bengal on their *Aman’ procurement acheme and we have come to the following 
eonelaaloua Although there ia in prospect a very large crop, it may be that fear 
for the future will operate to influence culUvatora to hold on their stocks and not 
bring them freely to market. We consider, therefore, thaV one of our primary 
o^eota In d-*aling with thia matter should be to endeavour to re-eatabliah confidence 
In the countryside that no undue demand going to be made on the cultivators own 
neeeaaary supplies. To this end, we propose to reduce to the minimum the 
amount which the Government procurement agency will be forced to procure In 
the early stages of the season and for that reason we propose to continue the 
importation of foodgraina into Bengal in quantities equivalent to the requiremciita 
of Oslcutta. Supplies to deficit districts will be made by Unking traders in tlie 
deficit district for the purpose of procurement of specific quotas from surplus, 
districts. It will, therefore, remain for the Government purchasing agency to 
procure only requirements of essential services outside Calcutta, of any rationed 
areas outaide Calcutta, and a certain quantity for a provincial reserve to •meet 
emergent demand. The Government procurement organization will, in effect, exert 
no undue pressure on the market. The main danger to the success of such a 
system is speculative baying. This is proposed to he controlled by rigorous rein* 
foceement of the Foodgraina Control t^rder and the control of movement. The 
Government of Bengal Intend to encourage the cultivator to bring his surplus to 
the market by a widespread propaganda campaign and every endeavour will also 
be made to make available in the rural areas greater v^ply of eonanmera goods. 

Referring to rehabilitation of distreae areas, the Food Member, preeeing hie 
pefBonid viewc said : *We mast be prepared to asaist theae people, in etse of 
neeemity, with loans or gratuitous help in securing eattlt-, utenaile, clothing and 
implements for their livelihood.** At for rationing in Delhi, Sir Jwala Praead 
anid that th^ hnd already taken up the queation, and their rationing adviser had 
conanltationa with the Delhi authoritiea It waa their Intention to intcodnoe ratioiiing 
on fall scele in thia city, from the Vioeroy downwards, as soon as tbs a^ma 
eould be prepered and put into ezeeutioo. 

Mr. Hoeeain Imam would not like to make woliueal eapital out of Bengal’s 
tragedy. .Framing hia charge sheet for tte P iaaa n t Bai^ erm he pleeed tlm 
Beninf press in the forefront and accosed it for not disclosing the cornet facta till 
the Xaagne Ministry cams Into office. Then It woe too lets, he ei^ Mr. Imam 
• ^EW-ul-Hiiq*MoblNiil eomWn% with eonapInMiy of allenea and te 
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mitlmndlini^ the ettiiAtion. Uo coupled th*: Oovernor of Beogel with them for 
not diflcloviiiji; the re:il facte of the Bengal Mituiition. Vic euid that the Ooveroor 
of Bengal had full fac*!i>.hefor(t him ana he ahnnld have known i^at wu in store 
for Bengal. Mr. N. 11. tSarkar, the Arst Fjod also, he said, joined the 

conspiracy of sihmcc. Laa ly. iie criticised the comiuct of the person who held the 
fond portfolio after Mr. Sircar hnd resigned. V*ro.*.eeding, he criticised the Trsiisport 
Department, which, had fail d to secure ships even on tiie Indian water. Some 
of these siiips, he alleg'd, were plying for pilgrim traffic between Egypt and 
Arabia, instead of carry in .■ food for this country. 

Pandit Kumru: VVhit about the put play I'd by the present ministry from 
May to July ? The present Ministry to^k ateps to prevent newspapers from 
publishing news about Bengal. 

Mr. IJoaaain Imam: *T will de.d with titaf in my own time.’’ He asserted 
that the storm broke up on April 24 when the present ministry took office. 
Proper signals were given to start all sorts of propaganda to discredit the ministry. 
Mr. Hossain Imam wanted the Uotisc to stand up with him against any attack 
on provincial autonomy. He claimed that recent orders under Section 126 A on 
the Siitd Government to main tain its ptice control was an attack on provincial 
autonomy. 

Mr. P, N, Sapru : ‘‘Why does not the Sind Government resign on that 
issue ?’* 

Mr. ffossain Imrim : “We stick to oiu guns. Ytm resigned and now you 
come before the Government begging for the release of your leaders. We are more 
realistic." 

Pandit Kanzru ; “You stick to office-.*’ 

Making his concrete suggestions, Mr. Hosaain Imam said that the price of 
agrionltnral products should not be fixed aibitruily. 'I'hu Governmciii should fix 
only floor and ceiling prices and leave exact de'ernunation of prices to the provinces. 
Furthermore, the price fixation by the centra siiould be done in considtation with 
the interests concorned. The Gcntnil Government should also disclose its own 
procurement plans. Lastly he wanted a reduction in acreage under jute ciiltivatiou 
and a cess to improve irrigation in Western Bengal. 

Rai Bahadur Ramaarandas wanted to know why the consignmeiits lof food- 
grains to India were atup|>ed in last summer. Heferriiig to the Piiiijat), he said that 
the prices had risen there because the Government failed to import foodgraiiis. 
Regarding tbe “grow -more-food" campaign, he regretted that while the campaign 
was on, the agricultural implements and cattle had become scare. He urged that 
the Qovernmeut should take land revenue both in caso and kind and the Govern- 
ment should s|)eed up imtMirts of fiMidgraiiis into India. 

Mr. B, R. Sen, winding up Die debate, denied the allegations that to me» t the 
needs of Bengal the imeresU of the people of oortiiin districts of t)riBBa, affected by 
cyclone, had lieen sacrificed. He said that the most hopeful aspect of the local 
situation was the biimi)er “Aroan" crop, the harvesting of which had already com- 
menced. Referring to the army purchases, Mr. iScti said that the total requirements 
of the defence services ainoiinterl to 0,r)i,U00 tons a year, of which wheat constituted 
5,00,000 tons and rice 1,'>U,OUO tons. In other words tire requirements of the defeiioe 
ser vices, amounted to only 1.2 per ctmt ui the to al i>roductioii of fosidgrains of 
India. It was not a net addition to tlm dcmanrl on Indian resources. The Indian 
soldier would have eaten even if he remaiurd in the village, though as a soldier he 
might eat a little more. Mr. Ben dwelt on the four priucb»al recommeiidatiuus of 
the Gregory rf))ort. They wqre the basic plan, prociiremeur, statutory price control 
and rationing. Mr. Ben, referring to the basic plan said that they would, in a 
few -days, be sending out a mure firm siaterntmt of the provisional Ehariff plan. 
As for procure men t,. they had been scrutinising procurement scheme prepared by 
the local Goveruments, Referring to raitoning, Mr Ben exidatned that in the Madras 
Presidency rationing was already in force in the Madras City, Malabar 4 Balem, Ouim- 
batore, Baidaiiet and Visagapatnm, and was contemplated In tbe Nilgria, and 
TlHiievelly. In the Bengal Presidency the rationing schemea were already io 
operation in Dacca, Fartdpiir, Berajgniij. In Calcutta and the aurrounding induttrial 
areas rationing would bo intr.Miiiecd in the very near future. In Bihar it liad bm 
deetded to :ntnidnce rationing os soon as possible in no leas than fifteen of the 
main towiia and industrial areas in Bihar. In Bind arrangements were oompleto 
for tbe introduciion of rationing in BArachl. In U. P. rationing of op to 60 pev^ 
cent of the population of ail larger towiie Was already in opeiittoo. It woe ia* 
l^ed that toe eeheme at present in force should be expondsd to eovor 100 psc 
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•Mt of tho 0^11 popolotion in th« near fntnre. In the IVlhl Proviiiea It w*« the 
intentioo of the Goreniment of Indie to i<itrorlM<»e retionin^ iti Deliii City in the 
.Detf future. In OriMA ratioiiiii<; was already in inr^o in Cll^innk and SambaliMir. 
In Amahi certain artirlee not inelndini? rice, were rauooed in Hhillon^ In the 
Ci.P. in Nagfinr an incomplete rati*miii|r aeheme waa already in hiree In the 
N-W-F.Po rationing: was in force in P>8>iaw:ir. In Bnlir'hi^tHn ' Quetta* Pnliin waa 
n rationed area. The information avail^dile rcp:irdiiig raiioning in tli*' Indiitn 
^atea was alao incomplete, hut raHoiiin); w>»h in force in 0«»ohii». I ravancora. 
ledore, Bhopnl, Gwalior, Jnnagadh, ))c\r«g, Rajkot, VitliHl-Gadh Htnte. 

In Mysore rationing was to be intrncliicvd i.i both urban and ruial area**. Mr. Sen 
also ^isoleacd that the question of pii •« control in the I’unjAb liad been engaging 
tlMor t-loee attention. 

The Oonneil adopted Mr. Parker's nioe!)dm*‘'nf by 24 roles agu^iKf 19 and 
adjourned. Mr. I'nrkrr's amendment ninw n • • .’io. « : '.A* I nt a snilable date m) i nquiry 
eliould tiikei*i.aoe to examine the wlr i- q II ^' Mii ftlie • .->1 Khonnge in tndin and 
in particular in BMiigal. The enquiiy 1» * c indncid by a anituhli* body of the 

type of a Koyal CommisHion and its t»er*^on m*! ^iionld ho cornntetely oiiif>id^ Tlie Add 
ot ledian pniitire. Its terms of rcfcrMice mid cover a full i xuminaiion of the 
preaeut food shortage and the making of r v inm^ndstions to pr.^vent the rMMinciioe 
of the existing distreas.** 

Modification of Cuippa Propoi^als 

2401. NOVBMBISR Tlie Council of State to day iidnptrd .i\Ir. 0. S!, 
rraohitiuii, lecomniiMiding flu; GoviTiimcnt to cotivcy n nqingit to Mia Mtj.!Sty*H 
Government to niodif% tlie Cripps propohj)-* so un to m.'ike them accepUhIn to ihe 
people of India. 

ClIALUIES AGAI.NHT DlTlKNIlS 

The Home Mcmher H'uved <*n P^.ndit 11. !C. KnnxniM i.'polnliou UKkinir for 
revision of cases by High Court iinlgts 'omI furnidiiii j; de cmuk \iifh chnrgvs ugfiini^r. 
them, that the Government would Ite ahh' to t.niioiitn*c within a month thoir di'cisiiio 
regarding the furnish fig of ('hnrges iieainv* drUnns. Thr mnifir w'!'<k iindtr the 
active consideration of tlie Government. He was not opi i.erd to the txamiiir.lion of 
oases by advisory committees h:it snid that it wnn not difficult to eoimiituii such 
committees which would consist, of men of h th judicial and executive exihricnce. 
•Ths Council at this stage udjouriud 'sf'ne d'e ' 


The Central Legislative Assembly 

Moimooii ScMion — New Delhi — 26th. July to 25th. Aufutt, 

1943 

The Central Legislative Assembly hcgini its iuokm) n se-i.ion at Ntw Ih ltd on the 
26th Jaly I'Jdl with Sir Abdur Hakim, Prc-'il nt, in the ••Ii;iir. Sir Azizul Haque^ 
Sir A* K Boy and Dr. N, B. Khare, the ihr e n w nnnibyis of th»* Kxccutivi* 
Council took the oath amid cheers. . 

16 .tDJODRNMKNT lOlIONH FaIL 

Sixteen adlournmeut rootiona Lll ihrougn. lonie being disidlowfd by the 
Chair, one by liie Governor-Ciencral, M»d one for want of a l uHl^'iciit numb r of 
Bupportera, while a large nniiibfr lelsdng to food wire in view of Sir 

AziMul Hague's announcement liiht a day would be givi.i; to the riii^cit».sioii of fhe 
food situation as a whole. Dr. ATAare, Indian Ovi rsc^h Mrinbtr, nl-’o finnounci'd 
that a day would be act aside for dii’cussion of >1)** situa'icn arising from the 
South African Pegging Act. Mr. Govind L'eshmiikli’s aujouinnj*. nt motinu on the 
same aubject was therefore withdrawn. . 

Among moiiona disallowed by inc Chair wa*- one by Sardur 8a at Singh who 
soofldit to £>0068 GoverDDientV rtfiieal to Luward Alahutma Ghandhi’s letter to Mr 
Mfouik. 'Jhe Home Member objecting to the mo ion |;uiiiird out that a similar 
motion was discuimcd in the last session w^ii 0 *mri»nieirU* pulley with regard to 
corrsapondeiics witj Mr. Oandhi was vxpbdiitd aiid it wss sinted tlmt this policy 
hid been in existenee for a considerable lime. The suiijecl of the present motion 
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WM thenfon nol a new or urgent mntter. The Ohnir hdd tbnt Ew motion did 
not raiM any new or urgent matter. The Chair annonneed that the Gotmor-Ge- 
neral had disallowed the same memher's motion to diaensa the Goramment oi 
India’s refusal to permit Mr. PhilUpB to meet Mr. GandAt. 

RBoiPBOciTit Act Amihd. Bill 

Among official Bills introduced wm one by Dr. jV. B. EAors to amend the 
Redproelty Act of 1943, in order that an Aet, which it b pointed oat b Tirtually 
unworkable in practice^ may be made effeetire and in oraer to carry, oni tto 
intention of the legislature in passing that Aet. The bane of a notilleation 
under the Aet does not automatically cut down rights and priTilegcs enjoyed in 
India by persons domiciled in the notified British poeaessbat. No profiaion b 
made in the Act for the breach of any directions or obligations imposed undw 
any rules whbh might be framed under the Act. Tlie amending BiH leeka to 
remove these defects. 


Ornna Official Bills Intboducid 

8ir Jeremy Batsman, Finance Member, introduced a Bill to consolidate and 
amend the law rebting to Government aecurities bsued by the Central Government 
and to the management of the Reserve Bank of India of the Public Debt of the 
Central Government. 

Dr. Ambedkar introduced a Bill to amend the Indbn Boilers Aet and a Bill 
to amend the Motor Vehicles (drivers) Ordinance and a Bill to amend the Mines 
Maternity Benefit Act. 

Mr. C, M. Trtvtdi, War Secretary, introduced a Bill to amend the Indian 
Army Act and the Indian Air Force Act, and Mr. J. /). Education Secre- 

tary, a Bill to amend the Agricultural Produce (Grading and Marking) Act. 5^ 
A. AT. Boy, Law Member, introduced a Bill further to amend the Cocb of Criminal 
Procedure. 

The House agreed to 8ir A. K, Roy^t motion to refer to a Select Committee 
the Bill to make ceitain provision for appeals in criminal cases tried by a High 
Court exercising original criminal juriadlctioo. 

An Raids On India 

Replying to a question by Mr. A. N, Chattopadhya, Mr. N, F* H, Symonit 
Civil Defence Secretary, said that between April 2 and June 26 ^ia year, there were 
seven enemy air raids on British India and three on Iitdian Sbtea. All the raids 
on British India were directed against military targets in 8E Bengal. The number 
of civilian casualties in these raids on BriEsh India was 110, the number of wounded 
being 32. Damages to property was neglidble. Neither casualtiefb nor desertion 
among the ARP services had been reported from Bengal, Assam ond Orissa as a 
result of recent raids. Full ARP measures were in force and no special measures 
were necessary. In the industrbl areas of Bengal, u elsewhere in India, where 
the civil delence . services have been put to the test in recent months, they have 
given complete satisfaction. Replying to Mr. Lalchand Navalrai, he annonneed 
that the Government would be glad to arrange for the discussion of the war 
situation at a secret meeting to be held during the current sasaion, when a full 
statement on the war situation would be made by the C-in-C. if the President 
issued directions similar to those issued in connexion with previous secret sessions. 

The War Secretary, Mr. C. if. Trivodi, revealed that during these raids 16 
Japanese aircraft were destroyed and eight probably destroyed while six. Allied 
aircraft were repbrted miutng, the pilots of two being safe Military damage 
caused by these raids was negligible 

Indian Pbisonbbb in Japannbb Hands 

The number of Indian personnel so far notified as being prisoner-of-war in 
Japanese hands was 1270, said Sir Phirwto Khan Noon, Defence Member, replying 
to a qifestion by Mr. Bhutto* Indian personnel numbering 66^490 were still 
unsecounted for and it was believed that the majority of them were prisoners of 
war in Japanese hands. It was not in the public interest to disclose the number 
of Japanese prisoners cl war in India. Very little information, he added, had 
been received regarding the treatoient of Indian prisoners of war in Japsnses 
hands. Such informstton as was available indicated that in many cases prisoners 
captured by the Japanese had been most brntuUy treated. 
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mi. n .. NuiIBML Of DSTBIOB 

Tbe Home Member, replying to Mr. (TooM IMmnML ie?ee]ed tliet the lotel 
» detenUoo under Role 26 of the m Bnlee on Jvne h 1943 
NWFP for vlddi iignree were not afiileble. At refpl^ 
oonditioM ol^tim^ end releeie, he eeid that the Gofenuneni of Indie were 
oommed oily with ee^ty prieonen deleleed in the Chief Oommieeionere psoffaioee 
wmle era profindel Goyernment wee empowieed to determine the eondilloBe 
under nieb eeenri^ pneoners ehould be detained in that profinoe* The power to 
Amt the rdeaee of eecority priioneri* lay with the authority direeling arreei and 
detenthm. b the oaee of a Beourity prfeooer detained under the ordere of the 
ptoftneiai Gofernmwt full dieeretion retted with that proTineial Goyernment. 

__ Mr. L, K, Maitra mked if there were any freeh eeaee of detention under 
DI Buie 26 followmg to Federal Court’s iudi^eat on it. The Home Member 

^ detention eubeeqnent to the amendment 

of to Dl Bulee. 

Tebatwbvt or Poutioal FEieoniaa 
27ih. JULY 8ardar Mangal Singh, Oongreee Member from to Puniabt 
epohe on Mr. T, T. KriMhnamackari^a resolution asking for a reyision of Goyem- 
nent pAioy with regard to treatment of politioal prisoners and detenne. He 
treatment of prisoners of to 1942 oiyil AsoWlenee moyement which 
be alfrad was worm than that of prisoners of war in India and that of detenne 
in IHidia before 1942. He supported the resolution. Pandit Nilkanta Da§ wae 
confident that, if responsible persons were permitted oontaot with Congressmen in 
imls, many of to latter would come out to assist in easing to present situation. 
He asked for a reyision of to whole pottoy in yiew of to improyed war situation. 
Mr. Chvind Deahmukk moyed an amendment seeking to delete reference to political 
detenne since Aug. 1942 from to text of the resolution. He said tot when a 
meeting of Ltorals in London demanded better treatment for political prieoners 
and detenus in InAa, they looked at the question from a more humanitarian point 
of yiew, and he wanted the Gofernment of India to approach the question from 
to same point of yiew. Mr. Naogy asked if to Home Member was perfeotly 
satisfied that the alterations he had made for ’’preyentiye and precautionary 

g urposes’' in to treatment to be meted out to politioal prisoners after 1942 were 
ling worked rightly in the proyinces. All sorts of allegations had been made, 
for inetance, in to Punjab Assembly, but not a single one bad been refused by 
the Goyernment Sfardar Sant Singh criticised the defence of India Bulee. Fkom 
the number of ordinances made in the Act it was apparent that it was being used 
for purposes far beyond those for which it was meant. He asked to Goyernment 
not to look at erery case from to police point of yiew and not to assume tot 
eyery InAan was guilty and was out to hamper war effort He asked the 
Goyernment Member to accept Mr. Joshi’s demand for a Committee of to 
Legislature to revise Goyernment’s policy or to appoint their own Advisory 
Committee. Nawabeada Liaquat AH, Deputy Leader, Muslim Lesgue Party, 
declared tot so far as to demand tot humane and decent treatment of detenus and 
p^itioal prisoners was concerned, to Muslim League Party had the fullest 
sympathy, but there were occasions when Government might in the larger interests 
cl the country take some action which in its judgment was necessary to preserve 
the peace. That, however, was no reason why such persons should not be treated 
as decent human beings. Sir Maginald Maxwell, Home Member, winding up to 
debate said he ooum almost have accepted to resolution as amended by 
Mr. Deahmukh but for to words in Hr. Josbi’s amendment **1 b consultation 
with a Committee of the Legislature specially appointed for to pnrpoae» to 
Central Govemment and to LeAslatnre, be declar^ conld not step In and 
eupereede Provuicial GovemmenU in matters in the previnclal field. Hcl ho^ 
sUded that, since to last debate on to subject Government had notibeen 
toy had been In correspondence with Provincial GovemmenU and se 

Provincial GovemmenU had been reviewing esses of persons detained un 

26 and a total of 4,683 peteone detained had been relaaaed by toes GovemmenU 
themaelyeB. A great deal of corrpspondence had also been nndcrtafcen by to 
Central Government with Provincial GovemmenU to eeeute unlfonnity of 
conditions and there bad been considarable impsovement In certain Provinces in 
matters of freedom of eorieapondjmm and Uterus. Conppondanm wilA 
Provindal QoycromenU also showed that aeenrity prieonen reoeiyed enbeUBtfaUy 
batter treatarat than convieUd persona. 
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Mr. J(} 9 hi*$ iifliendmeiit was rejeetad by the Evident*# casting Tote and the 
raditttion with Mr. Dethmukh'$ aroendinent was negatived by 41 votes to 38. 

Civic Riohtb for Habuanb ^ 

Mb. JULY Full social and civic rights lor Harijaiis, the right of Indians 
to possese firearms and a monthly salary for ro^-mbers of the Central lifgislatare 
were so^ht to be secured by ihree non -official Bills introduced in the Assembly 
to*^y. l%e first Bill, introduced by Mr. A. tf, Chattopadhaya, providtMi. among 
Other things, that no court recognize any civic or sodal disabiliiics imiKieed by 
custom on Msriians and that the words “backward class,'* * depressed . class,** 
"untouehsblss,** *'hsri]anB*’ and '‘scheduled class*' be removed from ussise. The 
right to possess firearms and other weapons was proposeii to be given to indiana 
in general and Hindus in particular by a Bill introduced by Pandit S^anta 
Das, 

Other Non-Official Bills 

A monthly salary of Rs. 510 for membern of the Central liegiBlalure was 
proposed iu another Bill by Pandit Nilkanta Das. He pointed out that, tbe 
present method of remunerating members by means of s daily alio .bailee was 
nnsatisfaotory as a meihber.’s income variet from scssiaa to seHsioo according to 
its length. 

The house agreed to Dr. .N, B. Khare*8 motion that Mouivi Abdul OfmnPs 
Bill farther to amend the Indian Merchant Shipping Act ite eirciiiated lor eliciting 
opinion till Oct 15. The BIM sought to Incn'ase from Rh. I to !{•*. 3 t^>e daily 
comi^ensatory allowance given by a shipping coinpa iy to each cabin chas Hh] 
pilgrim who held a return ticket and was detained at Jedda for more than 2b 
aays because the shipping compatiy had not provid>!d him with accouimodation 
ill a pilgrim ship. 

Mr. Kazmi introduced a number of bills to amend the Civil and Cfimtnal 
Pfooedura Codes and a Bill to make it clear that p>‘OBecutioii for no ofence 
committed under the Indian States .( Proieciion against Disaffection } Act can 
only take p) ice in a town or district whore ench publication were first printed or 
the author of a book or document usually resides. 

Rbcifrocity Act Amend. Bill 

P9lh. JULY 1*he Assembly to day passed the first reading of Dr, Khare^s 
Bill to aiDeiid the Reciprocity A<^t, §o as to make it more effective in application. 
Further atages of the Bill were {Kwiponed in order to give time to meiubcre to 
consider amimdments which were received isite. .Moving considerAtion of the 
Bill, Dr. Kbare, member for Indians Dverseas. wiid the original Act had been 
found defective and, as it atood, it was virtimily unworkable in practica Under 
its provisions, the rights and privileges eiijoyeil in India by persons domiciled in 
a notified British possession could not be cut down, >ior was tiicre any provision 
by which penalties for breach of directions could be imposed, llis amending 
legislation would remove those defects and make the Bill effective for the purpose 
for which it was enacted. 

Sir Syed Raza AK, India’s former Agent-General in S. Africa, said the Bill 
had not come up a minute too soon. !>r. Khare had acted in a reasonable 
manner, both na an Indian and as a Member of the Govern incut, specially when 
he called a representative roeeiing of public men to consider tlie situition 
arisintc out of .the ^'pegging** legislation. Uc, however, protested egainst what 
he called Government’s attemiit to find senpegoats by saying that the m\ct was 
defective whereas everybody had oonsidert d it workable at the time it was passed, 
and the Indian Oversea's eecretaiw had described it as a me.isure tliat was to 
be administered with care. Mr. fiooseinbhai Laljee said that the House must 
acknowledge it was the first time that Government bad risen to the occasion. 
'Ihe people of India wanted a full expreesioii of its strong resentment at what 
F-M SmuU' Government were doing. Sir Frederick James said it was a. tragedy 
that the House aliould be asked to enact a Bill with the intention of applying, 
as a retaliatory measure, those forma of discrimination in this country whieh 
were nufortunttely impomd on Indians in other parts of the Kmpitu. Sir CawasH 
Jehangir Mid that the only effective way to make 8 Africa wake ap was trade 
retaliation, but trade retaliation was a weapon which wo iid do more damage to 
tho thonaaods of Indiana in 8. Africa than to the huudeed H. African reaident 
in India. Dutiag the debate, Dr. Khare grant ;d that if the Bill was passiMi 
it was not going to make any impression on S. Africa. He also said that 
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reUlUttoa wu not • permanent aoluUon of the problem. Bat when eonellietlon. 
^iieultetion, negotiation and rmreeeatation failed, what other lemedY waa left ? 
He ga?e credit to Goyemment for their promptitude in bringing ue amending 


^ . OTHBg OmouL Bills 

^e Honie adopted three BiUa moved to Ue Labour Member, Dr. B. R. 
AmMkar. One further amende the Indian Boilers Act 1923, and provides for 
the inspection of the toiler-fed water syetem ; the second amends the Mines 
Maternity Benefit Act, 1941 to ensure that women receive maternity benefit for 
every day, except those on which they attend work and receive pajment, during 
^ days of confinement ; end third, amends the Motor Vehicko ( Drivers ) 
Ordinance, 1942, providing for tin reinstatement of requisitioned drivers, on the 
termination of compulsorv service under the ordinance, in their former employment 
M the ume terms as before, and sateuarding the position of a driver, about to 
do a called up for service, who is dismissed by his employer in order to evade 
the liability to reinstate him. 

Mr. J, D. Tyson's Bill further to amend the Agricultural Produce ( Grading 
and Marking] Act, 1937, and Mr. C. M. Trivsdi's Bill further to amend the Indian Army 
Act 1911, Olid the Iniaii Air Force Act 1932, were also passed. The Assembly adjourned. 

Attack on &1r. Jinnab 

80th. JULY A resolution condemning the cowardly attack on Mr. Jinnah and 
congratulating him on his providential escape was passed in the Assembly 
to-dav. Leaders of all parties and Sir Sultan Ahmsd^ Leader of the Honse, asso- 
ciatea themselves with the motion. 


South Afuican Pi^gino Lbqiblation 
Dr N. B. Khare, Member for Indians Overseas, initiated the discussion on 
the South African “pegging'* legislation. “After tracing the history of Indo-Soiith 
African relations, he said that from the earliest days of Indian immigration into 
Natal, the White population of South Africa had been guided by no other motive 
but “gross self-interest." Bv passes, licences, registration, taxes, teste, and reserva- 
tions regarding property and trading, and by denying the elementary right of the 
franchise to people born and bred in tlieir country, the Government Of Soutli Africa 
have done their utmost to humiliate and hedge in their Indian popnlation. To this 
has been added social and public indignity of many kinds. 'The constitutional 
drawback from which India suffers docs not detract from the inherent justice of 
the case of Indians in South Africa and some means must be found for maintain- 
ing the dignity and prestige of India and of the Government of India, even in 
wartime. Toitunately in this matter the people of India and the Government of 
India are at one and the latter have already publicly characterised the recent legis- 
lation as repugnant, unnecessary and inoptortune. Had India been indepenckot 
she would have considered this a “cusns belli" Ksinst South Africa, But we must 
not think lightly of breaking away from the British Commonwealth of Nations 
because the ideal of co-operative inter-dependence on a footing of equality is better 
than the ideal of isolated independence. There may be also a forlorn hope of re- 
presenUtiuns yielding valuable results after the election fever in South Africa has 
cooled down. But representetions unbacked by any action, is valueless. As for 
action an amended Reciprocity Act is already before the house far consideration 
and the possibility of applying other feasible and proper measures Is being earefullj 
examineo?* Sir Henry Richardson supported the Government of India's deciaration 
that the Union Government's legislation, giving sUtutory reeognitkn to ^ racial 
(UMirimiiutory polliy. wm nd inowKWtaiw. H, Om 

whkiOTn MMoai niglM lum inipurra the Uoioo tioTCTnnMDt in tU, Mtion, Jm 
not Mtiw with tboM who felt dut it intoM • laek of ■ppneiatton of tho 


Knot put whieh India had pl,M ud -m plajioc, in war and ho hoped that 

nopol^l cooiideration. would be permit^ to oload ieeiM Bogaae^ tin^ 

NUlhtion, enfowement of Act a^t ^lon 


and the of the Indian High CommMonu from South Africa, Sir SofMf Ra$a 
AH, India', former Afcent Generano Booth Ataoa, .aid dtot it waa a laau eiciiaa 
to eaj that Indiana wore penetiabw oxtend»riy,ioto predomin^ly &roim anna. 

STGorernment of India had to do iomething. aadh niMieled that imme^ 
aanotlonaehooldbeimpoaedtopreTent emort of foodgraiM ^ PmwyUga taim 

India and retneo the import of wattel barn and ^fe> ato ,. fro South Aftfau. 
HaLo "t H m Gofemment to impOM reatriodona on Booth Afriaan aationab 
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in this country within the next two monthe, nno to reeell the Indien High Commie* 
doner. Dr. BanerjM adroented n rigorone npplicetion of the prorisione of the 
R^proeity Act» notice to terminate the Trade Agreement between India and South 
Afri^ an examination of the artieiea hy which he eonld piercnt import and export, 
recall of both the High Oommieeioner and the Trade Commiaaioner, and lastly a 
eommon noo-Euroiiean front. Nawabiada Liaquat Alt Khan held that HMQ had 
not played fair to India. If they had exert^ any preasure, he waa sure, the South 
African Gofernment would have stayed their handa. He aaaerted that the war 
could not be made an excuse for delaying any action. **War or no war we want 
aetton at once : action to uphold the dignity and honour of Indiana wherever they 
may be.** Dr. Khare^ winding up the debate, announced that he had called a 
meeting of the Standing Kmigratton Committee for August 7 when he hop^ to 
place his proposals ftw its consideration. . 

The Assembly passed the motion, with Mr. Deshmukh^a amendment, which 
read as follows : 'The position arising out of the recent '|>egging’ legislation in 
South Africa be taken into consideration with a view to enforce the Reciprocity 
Act and adopt measures to redress the grievances of Indians in South Africa.** 

H. £. Thb Viobbot’s Addbbsb 

2iid. AUGUST Crowded galleries and a full Hosue listened to the Viceroy’s 
address, which lasted an hour-and*a*quarter and was frequently cheered, particularly 
the passages tn which he paid a tribute to India’s defence forces and to the 
Indian Press. 

"From the very beginning of the war I have done everything a man could do 
to bring the Indian political \yatika and their leaders together, to remove doubts 
as to the intentions of HMG regarding India's future, to achieve that sufficiency 
of common agreement between the parties and communities of ^is country and 
that necessary preliminary acceptance of the legitimate claims of all that must be 
the pre-condition of any constitutional advance that is worth having, or that can 
hope for permanence**, declared Lord Linlithgow in his farewell address to the 
Central L^islature today. 

He added : "It will always be a sharp disappointment to me that these four» 
years of war should, for all that effort, have seen us no nearer our goal, and thatt 
aa I speak today, these internal divisions and these communal rivalries and than 
reluctance to place India first and subordinate sectional ambitions and jealousie 
to the common interests of the country should still stand in the way of progress. 

"I regret the more that at a time when India's contribution to the war effort 
has been so great, when in so many ways her stature has been so enhanced, 

8 renter progress should not have been possible in the constitutional field during 
beae years of war. That there has been no greater progress is due not to luck of 
effort or enthusiasm or goodwill on the part of HMO or myself. 

"As I have said ehewliere, those divisions and that lack of agreement are due 
not to reluctance of H>iO to transfer power to Indian hands, bnt to their very 
reudinesB to do so. Hut the fact, the lamentable fact, remains, that, to the grief of 
all of us, those divisions exist. Nor during all that time has a single constructive 
pro|)Osition—and 1 deeply regret to say it--%een put forward by any Indian party. 
The whole burden of framing constrnctive proposals in relation either to an interim 
or final solution has been left to HMG and myself. 

"We for our part, most anxious to give all the help we could, have tried one 
proposal after another, and we have done our beat to harmoiiiae the sharply conflict- 
ing claims that have faced us. The best that we can devise, informed as we are by 
centuries of oxpeuence of parliamentary Government, has been freely offers. 
Yet, while one endeavour after another by HMG to find a solution fair to all 
parties and commnnities in India and acceptable to India as a whole baa been 
reiected by one party or the orther, not one such practicable alternative proposal 
baa bMn put forwara by any one in this country.** 

Narrating the efforts made by him to secure Constitutional advance in the 
centre and in the provinces, he said : "If I have not been able to achieve the 
measure of soccesa I bad hoped for, I at any rate, during the time of war, have 
been able to bring into being changes of real significance and far-reaching 
importance. It is true that I have not been able to persuMC the great, political parties 
to take their share in the* Government of the conn to, bnt. the Government of India, 
a body' of seven of whkh the maiority were oflieials, bae been changed, into a 
body of 14, eleven of whieh are aton^ofieiale end four only, including the G-in-0, 
are Europeans. Of its broad basie, of the repreecntation It gives to the varioue 
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comnanitiM tnd intereits, of the eqaelity of ile members, there can be no qneitlon 
whete?er. 

**8iich chengen cannot be a substitute for a Constitution determined by 
ordinary processes »nd agreement— processes which cannot be completed under the 
stress of war. Short cuts can only be a danger alike to present utihy and ))OSt« 
war solutions. At the stage now reached the real problem to be faced it the 
future problem : wc must look forward, and not' back«iHrd. And it is the need 
for India herself to find a solution. That in all fciendlinrts and siiioerity i 
would most earnestly commend to ydur consideration today. 1 have said it before, 
and 1 say it again quite plainly that the path to full and lioiionrable co-operation 
with the tioveriimeiit of the country has always been o|icii to those who desire 
it for its own sake. H MG and the Viceroy cau try to help as they have iritd in 
the past. But the burden is on India, on her leaders, on the principal elements 
in her national lif& It is discordaure between those principal elcmeiita, lack of 
trust, lack of readiness to acce]:>t the legitimute claims of the miuorities of the 
purlicH, or intercets that stand in the way. 

Those are obstacles that only Indians can remove. And it is most important, 
and I would most earnestly urge this on yon, that if there is u> be any progresa 
Indian public men should without delay, start to get togetlter siid clear the way 
for it. The post-war phase is drawing rapidly nearer. DMG, as you will 
remember, have voiced the hope that on the coiich sion of the war Indians 
themselves may sit round the table s«id Irammer out a Constitiuiou having the 
general support of wll the )>iinci|ial elements in India’s national life. Arc Iiidia's 
leaders to bo found unprepared when the day comes for those di^ciifsions ? Is it 
not the course of wisdom to sit to work wt once without wspiiug a duy, to try by 
discussion between theinselves to find in readrticis for thine disctissioiis an 
accommodation of difiiTcnccs that prevent pi ogress at the mon'cnt and build a 
bridge over the profund gulfs that divide party from party cud coiiimunily Irom 
community ? 

Thev alone can do it. The burden is on them and not on HMG. And the 

whole field is open to them. If tlie prdposalB which HMG have at one lime or 

the other put forward in default of any tiropossls from Indian leaders are 
uiiscccptable to India as a whole, then is nothing to stop India’s lesdera from 
(M)iiMidering and devising an alternative, whatever its nature, or from trying by 
private negotiation with other parties in this country to secure their supiiort for 
any such alternative. All 1 would say— «nd I say ii again as a friend of India 

and as one concerned to see her progress in whatever manner is best suited to 

Iw r national genius and the interests of all within her hroders— is thia« that 
whatever alternative and whatever scheme is devised must take into account 
practical cousiderations and must have the general sut'port of all the inipoiiant 
clcmeiiis ill Indian national life. 

'*No scheme, however good it may look on paper, tk t ignores important 
elements or interests, Uiat overlooks the essentisl necosily for suhstantial 
Hgnrcineiii inside India as ita baaishas any hope of surviving for long. A National 
Govern nieiit can be a reality only if it is gcucrally reurcseuttfivc, if ii hst general 
su{iiK>rt of the major parlies and the people as a whole, if its isUhliHhment leads 
to the asRusging of communal and other bitternesa and rivalry and to tha 
harmonising of all the many divergent points of vkw that a country anch as 
India with its great range of climate and races, its different liisforical traditions 
must always present. 

*Tn Field-Marshal Viscount Wavell India will have as Viceroy one who has 
proved himself Uirongh a long and glorious career as one of the g:eot leaders of 
men in the field and one of the outstanding soldiers of our time, but you will 
find in him also, and tbb I can say from personal experience of two yearn of 
close, intimate and friendly coibboratioii, an understanding, wise and aagadoua 
statesman, a man of sound political sense and judgment, a leader of courage and 
tenacity whose wide human sympathy, whose affection for India and whose profound 
i;i tercel ill her problems are well known. In the difflcuU days that lie abend— for 
the prohhms of peace are no less exhausting and eomplex than the problama 
we have had to faie in the war— his ripe esperienre, his fresh np-to^ate knowledga 
Ilf India and his sincerity and opennesa of miod will be of value to thia oomitiy. 
That cannot be overatated.” . « 

Reviewing hta term of office, he said : ^Tlie 7} years of my Vl^royalty hava 
lain III momoDimia timea. Through the whole period we have been feeed by 
pr4iiical iasnee of the first Importance. For the lest four years there hat been tlM 
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domioiliog need to eoDoeotrate on Indin’t defence egninet hoetile Mtteck ; on tbe 
eipeniion end trelniM of our ermedforcec whether navel, or*, air, end on 

organiaiog our war eflfort in termi of men, money and cappliee. India's response 
to every call made on her throughout the war has been magnifteeut. She may 
well be proud of the superb contribution she has made to the victories of the Allies 
and the triumph of the United Nation. 

'The recent legislation in S Africa affeoting the status of Indians in that 
country has been a matter of profound regret to my Government and the situation 
which results thereform in undn active consideration. 

"In other fields India's international status has been enhanced in a variety of 
ways. She is represented in Washington and Chungking. China and the Presi&nt 
of the U. S. are represented here. For over a year now she had representation on 
the War Cabinet. She has been very closely associated with all developments of 
importance in connexion with the war. The splendid work of her tilting men 
whether by sea, land or in the air has added to her renown throughout the world. 
The magnitude of her contribution to tbe war effort of the Allieo is known to 
every one,” 

Beferring to the development of nation-building activities by the carrying out 
of carefully-considered Government schemes for the establishment of new factories 
or tbe expansion of existing ones, and by tbe operation of private enterprise^ he 
said : "In particular the Ghatfield and Ministry of Supply Mission projects for new 
ordnance factories and expansion of old ones are now either completed or nearly 
complete. 1 may also mention the great expansions in ihe steel industry, in tha 
manufacture of mathine tools, in the chemical industry, and ia the capacity of the 
rubber manufacturing industry, especially for making tyres. 

"Those results have not been easy to achieve in the face of the difficulties, 
known to all of yon, which arose and still arise from the growing claims on the 
shipping resources of the Allies, from the closure of certain sources of raw material 
by tbs Ude of Japanese aggreseion,. and horn the pressure on India's intern^ 
tranaport system arising from the gieatl^ increased burden of war production and 
military movements. In solving these difficulties, and in maintaining its war effort 
despite them, India baa received end ie deceiving the greatest help nom the other 
Allied nations, espeoially from HMG and from the UlSA. Tbe Technical Mission 
which our American allies sent us last year, and the Leaae-Lend Mission now with 
nSi have been of the greatest assistance to ui. We have lately had a joint Anglo- 
American bieel Mission which gave valuable advice and help in connexion with tlic 
pioduction and distribution of steel, and 1 must pay a cordial tribute to tbe admi- 
rable work of the Eastern Group Supply Council, itsell tbe outcome of the Eastern 
Group Conference, for the initiation of which India was so largely xes|)onBih)e and 
which did such invaluable work. 

"Thie vast expairsioo m the field of war productions has not been achieved 
without material sacrifice of tbe goods ordinarily available to tbe agriculturist and 
the townsman. 1 will refer later to certain aspects of that problem. But I am glad 
to think that many of the industries engaged in the manufacture of vital war 
supplies are now better equipped to produce goods for ordinary internal consump- 
tion than they were before ; the experience gained in manufacture under the stress 
of war adds materially to our knowledge of modern skill and technique ; and we 
are extracting and putting to uae in India more and more of our own raw 
materials. Over and above this realizing the importance of providing for essential 
civU needs we are now endeavouring to release for civil consumption a larger share 
of the industrial ouUmt of our own resources. The steps we have alredy taken in 
tbit direction will be steadily pursued, eousistently with our responsibility for 
supplying the arked forces in India. 

F(w the moment and for some time to come, our energiee must be devoted 
to exploiting all available resources for weging war. But the moment will arrive 
when this proeeu must be reversed, and oar effbrts will he directed egain towards 
the normel activities of peace end the use and development of those resources for 
the rehabilitation of our economy and the maintenance, end wherever possible, tbe 
Improvement of the standards of living of our psople. Post-war reconstruction is a 
phrase femlliar today in every coutinoit, but the nature of this reoonstraction must 
depend upon local ooudition and the vioissitttdee of battle. 

"In some oountriee the rebuilding of the bomb-ehaUered homes of the people 
end of the factories in which they earn their livelihood must be the first stage 
of reeoTery. Then again a nation tbe greater part of whose adult mmlation of 
both aaxca baa been conaoripted into tbe fighting services or war indnatry hat to 
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IM OTobleni vaiUy different, et leeet in degree, from thoM which oonlroDt at 
hen m Indie, where despite the megnitude of our wer effort, lerge eeotion of the 
ixmoletion ciill pureue their cuetomery evoceiioni mote or leii undisturbed bj the 
lid* of the wer sere in so fer es cheiiges in the price level mey heve effected their 
lot for belter or for worse. 

**Our own problems in this field, vitel thongh they e^^ ere of e different order. 
Wer bus brought to Indie e marked end signifittant increase in industrial eotivily 
and an even more important increment in the number of pereoiia skilled in 
mechamcel and iudiatrial work of all « kinds. Evidently the problem is to carry 
forward after the war as much as we may of this enhanced induatrial aetivity» 
traiisaiitted betimes from its present warlike shape into forms capable of producing 
the needs of a world at peace. Certain of our industriea, eome of them highly 
important, have como through the past four years with few changes of a technical 
character, and for such the problems to be solved will be mainly of a comment 
character. 

"Closely linked with industriai expansion are the problems of agricuUnml 
Improvement. The best hope of permanent progress, whether in town or conntrysids, 
lies in the maintenance of a sound balance between fiehl and factory— for tha 
fanner, a steady and profitable market for liis own produce and the opportunity to 
buy tlie products of this factory, at reasooable prices : for the factory, a copious 
supply of raw material and a vast market for the fioished product The onrefol 
fostering of this natural, healthy and resilient partnerahip. which is the foundation 
of our economic strength and the firm base or platform from whieh we may 
develop oiir overseas trade must he tlie first care of Govern ment and all cOnoerued 
with industry or with sgriculture.” 

Describing the effect of the cloth control scheme, he ssid thsi prices of cloth 
of all kinds had fallen not only in wholesale but also in retail markets. lu some 
retail mirk'Ua they has fallen by more than 40%. 

Referring to inflation, he said that the Government was determined to do 
everything in their power to stabilize economic eonditiona at tolerable levela. The 
drive against inflation was being pursued simultaneously in the monetary and 
eommodity fields. The Government of India was also resolved to check speoulatioii 
and profiteering in' every sphere which affects the life of the nation and to reprsaa 
and penalize all cognate anti-social activities. 

He was glad to say that the measures already taken were beginning to have a 
most salutary effect. Not only had the vicious upward trend been checked, but- 
several important indices had sBOved aharpiy downwards with beneficial effect on 
the whole price atructuxe, but there was oo room lor oomplaceucy. 

*'W6 should not,*’ he said; "delude ourselves that this battle waa over. On 
the contrary the campaign haa only begun and we are determined to maintain 
preaiare and fight relentlesaly on every part of the anti-inflationary hroui. The 
stake is nothing less than the eeonomie safety of the> country : it demanda co- 
operation, co-o)jeratiOD of all of oa, and no effort can be relaxed until this inaUfioM 
danger is removed. 

Hk tfanitked the Indian Press for all the help it had given him during his 
stay in India. Occasions there may have been when there were difereucea of view 
on mattera connected with the Press. Miaunderstandiag there may have bean fioBi time 
to time, hat I remain deeply grateful to this, institution for its faimeaa. its eager 
anxiety to serve the public, ns concern to observe and if itossible to improve the beet 
traiBiBma of journalism, and I would not like to leave India withoot paying this 
puhKe tribute to it and to that hard-working body of intelligent and able meo by 
whom India it so well served in the Press.'^ 

The Viceroy paid a tribote to the cpicR of the people of India, the confidenee; 
cnthoiiaam and courage which they bad shown during the four yeara of a devaatatlng 
and exhanating war and the cheerful readinesa with a hick they had brone the 
many burdens that a total war involved. There bad been great achievement on 
the home front as well at in t]>c field and one on which India wo*'ld look baek 
with pride and the world with admiration. The Viceroy alto con^' his rinesN 
and hwrtfelt thaiike to the iwreonnel of all the servieea in the 

Rkipbocity Act Amivd. Bill 

find AUGUST South African soldiers pesaing through India at the end ol the 
war should not be permitted to lUy for more than fix months, while eoldiere from 
other coufttriee might be allowed a year’s time. Tbia waa iirged by nearly a deeen 
•pcakoa in the Assembly tbit afternoon euppoiting nn nmendment moved by Sir 
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3w§d Baua Ali to Dr. AT. B. EAofv’f Redproeity Aei Amendment Bill* the clnniee 
of wbieh fveie under dieeneeion. 8ir Bata A/t*# amendment related to the danee 
piorkliog that **any direction made by the Oeutral Gofernment imposing disabilities 
in respect of entry into or travel or residence in British India upon persons 
domiciled in a British possession shall not, until the expiry of one jear after the 
termination of the present bostitities, apply to any person domiciled in that British 
possession who Is a member of the armed forces. Ihe amendment, which sought 
to ndnoe the period from one year to nx months, was supported by Mr. Bussein- 
Mot LaOh Mr. BaUash Behori Zal Sir Mohamsd Vamin Khan, Maulana Zafar 
AU, Mr. Oavind Deahmukh, Sir Vithal Chandavarkar, Sir Cawaaji Jehanair, 
Mr. N. if. Joahi, Mr. if. Nauman, Mr. AT. C. Naogy and Maulvi Abdul Ghani. 
Thoj emphasiaed that South Africa must be made to ImI that, because of the 
wnfortanate action taken by the Union Parliament in passing the pegging legislation, 
India was determined to treat B. African nationals with specid severity. Sir 
Frad&rick Jame$, European Group, opposed the amendment and Sir Firoz Khan 
Noon, Defence Member, speaking as Member-in-charge of demobilization, pleaded 
against pladng any time limit and urged the House to accrat the assurance that 
the Government would lose no time in takiug demobilized 6 African soldiers out 
of the country. After all there would be no soldier who would not want to rush 
home as quickly as possible after demobilization. But there might be difficulties of 
transport and allowance must he made for that. Dr. N, B. Khare, Indian 
Oferseas Member accepted the amendment, which was passed. The House also 
passed Mr. DashmukhU amendment pioviding that the Bill shall come into force 
irom Bept. 1. Farther debate was sdjoarned. 

Srd. AUGUST South African officers should not be placed in positions in 
wbioli they would have Indian troops serving under them, and wherever these 
officers were already in such positions they should be transferred. This was one 
of the immediate retaliatory actions suggested by Sir Yamin Khan and Sardar 
Sant Singh, speaking on the third reading of Dr. Khare's Reciprocity Act 
Amendment Bill, to-day. Sir Raza All. Mr. K. C. Neogy, Sir Frederick 
James, Sir Vithal Ohandavarkar, Mr. Hussainbhai Lalji, Dr. BannerjL Byed 
MurUum Saheb and Mr, Kailash Bihari Lai gave general support to the Bill as 
amended and congratulated Dr. Khare and Mr. Aney, former Overseas Member. 
Sir Baza Ali commended to Government the principle of blow for blow in its 
relations with Houth Africa and iiiged them to give up their defensive attitude. 
He added that a farther amending Bill with more stringent provisions was 
necessary and should* be brought soon. Dr. Khare replying said as a doctor he 
knew when and how to use the knife against countries which ill-treated Indian 
nationals, If certain countries needed Incision than others he would not hesitate 
to make one. The Bill was passed. 

Earlier, In the course of the debate on the second reading, the House divided 
on Sir Raza AWb amendment prescribing one year's imprisonment and a fine of 
Ra. 1,000 or both as punishment for disobedience of any rule made under the Act. 
The amendment was rejected by 47 votes to 29. 

Delhi Univbuhty Aiirnd, Bill 

The House next took up diseuesion of the Delhi University Act Amendment Bill 
on the motUm of Mr. /, D. Tyaon, Education Secretary, that it be taken into 
eonasderatioB. Mr. Tvaon referred to the general agreement among members of the 
Seleet Oommittee enmo report wras .More the House, on the provisions of the 
Bill, particularly the major Msue of a thow year degree course, on which there was 
only one diasantieut. Miaiiivi Abdul Qhani moved the circulation of tlie Bill and 
he was supported by Bir.Ziauddin Ahmed and Mr. Lskhand Navalral. Mr. 8. G. 
Ohattarji opposed the motion. 


Ndhbse or Dbebudb 

The number of panona detaintd under the Defence of India Rule 26 from the 
log of the war up to June L 1913, was 17,766 of wlmm 11,717 wem aiill 
dMention on that date, eeid the Heme Member iu reply to Mr. ^ntto'e 
The unmber of perm a e eoavictad 


qneitloa in tha Aeaembly. 


unmber 


during tbe 


period opder the Defenm of Jndin Rnlea wL ^jSSSTvdtile the number "aetunlly in 

anoliide the North 


jail on June 1 waa li.089. The ahovn lolMe dM not however 
went Frontier Provinom, for whish fignim wen not avaikMe. 

Them waa no antomatio ariangemmrt lor the review of cmii 
alter a partinniar periodi tha fioma Memhm added. The pdneiple 


\id deteotkm 
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DELHI UNIVERSITY AMEND. BILL 


Qofmmeat o! India and Provineial Oofammanta liad aonataaUj in mind* 
Imwarer, waa that no aeourlty priaonar ahall ramain in Jail whoaa dilantioa wan 
aaaantial in the intoceata of aaonrity and the affiotwnt proaaontioa al tha war. 

Dblhi UNivBaaxry Aiibnd Bax 

nth. A ath. AUGUST Mr. Lalchand Navalrt^, oonolndinff hla apaaoh in IhfOnx of 
the motion, insisted that there should be statutory aafmarai that arbitrary pjswar 
regarding withdrawal of recognition ^ of eolleges would not be aEareiaao. Mr. 
ffabibur BeAman op^sed the oireulation motion as that would only mean delay. 
Mr. John Sargent^ Educational Adviser to the Govamment of India waa m 
belief that the reason why the three years eourae waa not inttodnoad in ottwr 

aniverBities was that it was not possible unless the standard of high acbool 

education was raised. All the university bodies were in full agreement with m 
proposal of having a three year course and had fully endorsed the mvisiim of a 
wholetime viee-ohaucellor and the suggestion regarding withdrawal or recognition 
of colleges. In Delhi, Mr. Saraeni continued, they wars tai a poaiuon to 
re-organise high school education. If they were able to earry out a universally 
liked idea, it seemed to him Aat they were doing a good thing. Ha admitted 

that migration of students from and to the Delhi University apjmred to bs a 
complicated bosiness, but reciprocal arrangements could be inade by goodwill on 
both sides. Professor P. N. Barurji asked why such a ramparatlvaly small 
university as that of Delhi should have a paid vice-chancellor while a large 
institution like the Calcutta University was content with an honorary 

vice-chancellor. 

Th. notion for circuUtlon wu r^eetnd by 45 TOta. to 88 nnd tta miUoa 
for eonaKbntion pMacd by 16 to 28, The Hohm look np dinuMlOD of tiff oIm^ 
*nd had not eonolnded when it .foamed ttll the next ^ JM. AnaMt^htn 

on tba aeoond nadlng of th. Bill tha Honae bj <0 rota, to 86 m 

raandmott to wdaoe tha torm of offioe of the Vlee-Olinnoeltor fro» tow to 

****** during diaeoiaion of the elauaaa of ^ Ml 

made a anatainad attempt to aecnre Increaaed Mnalim mr^ta^ 
in the adminlatratlve and other bodiaa of tha Unireralty, Hr, Ofnulam Bkik 
moved an amendment diat of the three petaona lorminR ^ oommiM to 
aeleet namea few the appointment of the Vioe-Ohanoeilot, one diall be a ^*>**1*^ 
He aald that the amendment vronld remove the feeting among Mneltm a tji at ^wo 
Ito ilffeD^ to? Delhi Univeraity had. for all pacti^ ^ •«*!•** 

Af thw ttmnwriMi TTnlversitv* Condemn in g the sttempt to commnnslise n 
SirfS ^ Ms?” M ^hta*' laid : “We have hml M m^ 

iSSMlaSTta to’la country. Let ua at leaat ^ 

T vAnifl nnt mind If ill the three persons belonged to one community. 1^ mm 
ioTSw to? it ^we tow areMiiKmA" Mr. /. D. Jyion. Nneation Bacietary. 
SSLSL toe anSS?dnient!^nted out that there waa no ptovlaloo for 

leprawtattontattoDdWDnivw^Art at mkcM 

Md toat the orin^ple of communal rcprcaentation had not been ajMCptad 

ettonghold of one perthmlw 
leczning toet ^ T«on’e etntenffnt nbont the i^nclple of oommunaiiam 

cmmvn^. Brfer^ to Mr. iyaoa a ^ the eomplainta m 

Selndioe^ Tha amendment nee rejecteJ by iff ^ M M. 

T ■«PSnt^atoi?tobnt?iD the AwMably today, Sir MtiktaumA, 
tih. AlWDafK-Initlattn^foo^^to^'^^^^ WnietloM tto 

it^Ml Bamtt. Food Member ^ .. torouA bmI 

Baity aUMWhi 
I OMi OMM 
adbrt to fpito.'-. 


tih. Awoww.— 

^ .®^“‘n^b.£ra;n tesarw ^y — 

floww* the W.-.1M ST'Wa.havo rntny j 


Qorornment haa U nem ^ .yy, , 

djaeultlca to nP^dSSltian In tha fntwa. 

jftSLft.'^SSSiiVSUiw-* 
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tlMie dUBeultiei.** Oalling for tupport of tbe Oowoment in their efforti, Sir Atizul 
deoltied : *1 hope that the diecussiont with the proTinoes end the Btetee in 
eonferenoei we hnve orxnnised will lend to greeter inotiiel underetending end 
greeter eo-(meretiOD. There ere still these in this eonatry who do not help as ; 
who ere indtjfl&Hcent to the fete of other% so long es they een ettein their owe 
selfish end absolute seourUy of profit. I eppeel to pablio opinion to express 
itself egeinst those men ; egfinst the hoarders end speeoletors. So for es i end 
my De^rtment ere oonoemed, so fer es the profinoisl Goretniients working 
elosely with os ere conoerned, we will do our best to see that they do not esospe. 
He described the results of the food eonferenoes held sinoe 1989 end referring to 
the oonfneoce of Dec. 1942, said that the rioe position wes disonssed in U end on behelf 
of the Be^el Goremment which wes represented by oiBolel representetWes end 
the then (Sief Minister. It wes stated : **We do not require for tbe next few months 
any rice eren though we ere in deficit.” On inquiry whether the Bmgel 
Gofsmmeet hsd eny suggestion to meks ee to how they would he able to get 
rioe if it wes required by the prorlnee, neither tbe Obief Minister nor the oflBmsI 
lepresentetire bed eny suflmtions to oiler. ^We here to make our suggestion,” 
seid the official representefiTe, **whea the oeeesion arises.” The gen^ position 
taken up by Bennl wes that es they were not in sunto. but in deficit, they 
should not be esied to contribute in eny way to the ell-lndie pool end that tbqy 
would be able to manege their effeirs if they were not esked to undertake waj 
extra prorinoiel responSbility. The ddef Minister ssid st fhis eonfetence : ''we 
krow rice is enough for us. We do require some wheel from outside. Ws do 
not went to be fijud So e policy. We shell sot es we may deoide.*’ Ihe other 
provinces, thereupon oonsiderM their deficits end surpluses without tekieg BenoM 
into eooonnt As zegscds Millets the Beneid representetiva deelefed that Bis 
pforinoe wes not perticulerly intereided. ilie eonlerenos made certain genmel 
recommendations. As reglrds price control Bengal wes definitely egsinsl fizing 
eny prioe on the ground^ that the commodities would not oome put Bengal 
opinion WM es follows : '*We have regarded the whole effidr es so e c e d e mi e 
thsit we have not attempted to make eny eeleuletions. In the cose of rlee^ it 
is fof little importance, so long es we ere allowed to look after our own Interesie.” 
Medres, the 0. P. end AiMem were also opposed to the enforoement of any mezhnain 
prioe end the U. P. wes opposed, to the fixing of the pfioe of eny 
oommodity other then wheat The offidel representetifs of Bengel wes of 
the opinion that ell prioe control measures should be given up end that 
the prioe should be moderated by market activities end controlled distribution, 
ilm Punjab, the mein wheat producing surplus area, agreed to e purchasing agency 
spbject to the Provincial Government deciding the quantity to be exported from tbe 
pbv.nce. Referring to the second Food Conference in February this year, the Food 
Meinber described the procurement end supply plan which was one of the decisions 
et the conference, end said that taking the elMndie position es e whole the 
Central Government should have received daring April, May end June about 
1;460,0Q0 tons of various kinds of food groins from the surplus provinces. They 
eotuelly obtained just about 6*7 lakhs tons for distribution to deficit Provinces end 
States. **By about the beginning of May the situation begun to essume e critical 
chereoter, end it looked as if the food situtloD in Bengal wes beginning to get 
completely out of hand. The province wes faced witn e rigorous shortage end 
It lodced es^if the industriel war efiort generally end civil life of the province 
were in distinct danger of dislocation with its inevitable reaction on other areas es 
well. The Government of Indie hod, therefore, no other alternative but to tide 
over the immediate situation by introducing free trade in the Eastern Zone es the 
only means of getting e flow of foodgteins into the deficit areas. This wee done 
ana for the time being e grave crisis was averted. If free trade hod full play, 
it would have hod a permanent effect not only in bringing supplies to the deficit 
areas but also bringing down price level of tbe whole of tbe eastern region, even 
though there would have been oome temporary rioe for e time till the market found 
its equilibrium. But es soon so free trade was declared in the Eastern Zmie, 
obstructions of every kind were placed in its way. I have before me e list of over 
60 coses reported from time to time, end we have not yet been able to complete 
the investigation of these cases. But the nature of the allegations ie os follows : 
Stocks purchased were requisitioned, stocks purchased were seised, e penentegr of 
ell purcheseo was ordered to be surrendered end in fsome coses at e much loiwer 
price then parehose prices, stockists were ordered to close godowns, tiedais wme 
warned not to sell, station nmsieio were asked to refuseiwegons, eertsss end mdm 
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wen itopped from MiistiDe movementa, export wu buned by peremptory etdere.” 

A voice : By whom ? By Government T 

Sir AzUul aaque eaid until the ioveetigatione were finiahed he wei not pre- 
pued to My. 

_ , eompltined, were the Qeneril Mnnagen of Bnilwtye, the 

^ef Mining Engineer of tho' Rail way ^rd, the Woe Adminietrator, the Indian 
Minmg Aasociahon, the Offieer-in-cha^e of Bice Snppliea to aerodrome conetmction, 
the Chambera of Commerce and induatrial conoerna, not to apeak of tradera and 
pwhaaing agenta. ^ It ia Mid that trade agenta were aneated and proaeented and 
that g^a in trmiait wm aeiaed. Thua free trade did not function. Taking the 
MM w one m^e provinoea, we bad an authoritative atatement that the piovinoe 
w at leaat 3,O0Q,0()O mda of aurplua graina. lliia province did not take any atep 
from Jan. to April to puzchaM any nee for ita own purpoaM at a time when price 
waa admittedly low. Yet with the intipdiiotion of free trade it tri^ to baud a 
kejme atodk lor ita own needa. We are juat at the time conaid^ng the femi- 
IniBy of gndnally reatoring free trade throughout India aa the only other meana 
of enauring ateady aupply, thereby bringing down the general price level and 
ratnbuting auppliea eommenaurate with the needa of varioua parte of India. But 
toMme nme it looked an if thin may pomibly endanger even the partial anpply to 
the dramt areM. With few ezceptionn» there waa no acceptance of a common 
naponaibility.* To devim immediate atepa, a conference waa convened in July and 
it enpveaaed itadf definitely againat any form of free trade and recommended 
leveralon to the original procurement plan functioning under the Governpiont of 
India, hut with purehaaing organiMtiona working under provincial 
Governmenta. The Government of India accepted the reoommenoadona of 
the eonferenee. To overcome tranaport diffienltlea the Food Member 
went to Lafaon to aettle mattera on the apot, but juat at the Ume when 
we oeald dear up all operational difficulUen, there came the unfortunate breach 
dna to the Damodar flood. An attempt waa made to aend more grain by ahipe 
and two Mapa were actually loaded with whMt. But iuat after loading, the dhlpa 
draloped m^lne tnmblM and were now under repair* We have done all that la 
femak, hat none can contmid againat obviona Ifmitatlona and even where we can 
it cannot be done In a day. Jf growera are Mked not to Mil but to wait for better 
piieea. if graina do not come to the *mundlea' in monaoon conditiona, if aome over- 
Maloao ofimer 1,000 milM away requiaitiona foodgraina while in tranait throng 
thia arM from one State or province to another, it takea time for information to 
come, remedka deviaed. and gooda moved again. For the time being ogr efihrta 
« an dtapeted to one end, namely, to arrange and enaure more auppliea to the 
deficit arena. We propoM to take other remMial and neoeiaary meMurm u noon 
aa the ezigencka of the moment are under control. If the Government of India have 
lo accept any reaponaibility in the food problem In India, we mnat devke adequate 
machinery to carry out and quickly enforce our deciaiona. How thft can be done 
and annum cannot be decided until the difiicultiM of the moment are tided over. 
The Food Member went on to point out that probably the provinew* both deficit 
and aurplua, never anticipated any acute ahortage. It wu not the Bennl Admi- 
nktration alone which failed to anticipate eventa. Bcferring to the criticlam that 
ezporta were the cauM of ahortage be atated that total ezporta of rice and whmi 
eince January up to date waa juat about 85,000 tona, including ezporta to Owflon. 
Since than rice ezport had been banned and unleM there waa a aurplua in hand 
after muting India’s own needa, Government did not propoM to ezport other 
foodgraina either, ezeept aucb email quantitiea u might be nececMry lo the intemte 
of India. About Defence purchaaea, he atated that from Jaiiuarv to July the total of 
whMt and rice wu about 075,000 tone to feed 2,000,000 men in t^ Army. The 
food problem waa much deeper than appeared on the aurface. If the average 
adult diet wu only 1 lb. of foodgraina a day, the conauroption n^a of India 
WM 5Cr5 million tona. With 45 million tone u Med requirements, the total food- 
grains necesMry wu at leMt 55 mllliona tone. If half the people of India con* 
earned a little more^ namely. H lbs, a day, the figune would Rp up to ^ million 
tons, and normal production of the principal foodgraina wu only about 60 or .61 
million tona. If the growera ehoM to keep any quantity m insurance againat batt 
harvest, if they ate a fittle more than the poor meal pf put yura if there wu any 
carry-over. It munt a gap in the auppliea aXS^laW® in tbe ezkting ^tUttea A 
things for the non-aa^dturist popnlation. The whole . ^ M ^ 

paid was on the bi£ of India u onb economic unit A ^lit of e n e iomk 
netiflBMiMm |g, ^0 dooh^ a hMltby future in the economic life of the peopli. JM 
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wheo policies of economic nstioneliim ere carried to sncli extremes as to ezelnde 
and prevent the fullest inter-proYincial co-operation in times of food shortage, in 
the aosence of the realization of a common purpose, it becomes difficult to devise 
any scheme that fits the interests of all and even when an ai^reement is reach^ 
one comes across many.obstacles which give pretexts for breaking any agreement 
reached. In Europe, the same conditions have led to the present war. In India 
it has brought about the present food problem. He referred to the long-range 
Food Committee and said its report was being drafted and it was Government’s 
intention to take action on the report without the least possible delay. He paid a 
tribute to other departments of Government such as the Agricultural Department 
and the War Transport Department, which were helping in the solntion of the 
food problem. 

Mr. Akhil Chandra Dutta urged that there should be no legal quibbling 
about the constitutional position ; the Centre should take up the ultimate respon- 
sibility to organize and co ordinate an all-India food policy. The case of Bengal 
was a special one. There the famine had resulted from war conditions and the 
Government of India, in the interest of defence of the whole country, should come 
to the province’s rescue. To meet the emergency situation of the province militarv 
stores within Bengal should be made available immediately as loan for a tmwyem 
period, and the Government should stop purchases for the military, exce^ for 
immediate requirements. He wanted Bengal to be declared a ‘‘famine’* area 
forthwith. 

Sir A, H, Ohuznavi said : ‘‘The crisis in Bengal has resulted from a series 
of blunders on the part of the Government ever since the outbreak of the war** 
Even after the declaration of war by Japan, Government did not wake up to the 
necessitv to examine the statistical iiosition of rice although it was ^mmon 
knowledge that Burma rice fed almost half the labour population of India and 
thus enable the superior quality of Bengal rice to be exportra to other parts of India 
and even outside. When supplies from Burma stopped, the Government should 
have stopped the export of rice from the province and should have laid down 
enough stocks to provide for the contingency which was evident to all ” He 
appealed to the Government of India to send food to Bengal and save human 
lives. 


Sir Henry Richardson, Leader of the European Group, said he could not 
congratulate the Food Member or the Government for the programme of buainm 
this session. It was inescapable that Government laid itself open to criticism on 
the ground that while people were storving, discontent was rife all over the countrv 
and the food problem a burning question. Government were content to fiddle 
with legislative measures which were of far less urgency and which could h«ir« 
waited. (Hear Hear). It was deplorable that after all that had happened the 
lesson of the folly of being too late bad not been learnt. The Food Department 
Itself was formed years too late. When other countries were planning and 
rationing, India had a surplus in .many c^^mmodities which, had a Food Denart 
ment existed, could have been purchased and stored by Government as provMion 
against the rainy day which had now come and found India unprepared He 
emphasized the demand that this all-important subject of food shouldbe nla^ 
in charge of a Member with ripe experience who would be able to devote ^ 
entire time solely to the problem, instead of one of the most hard-worked Memhan 
who inherited, not only the Commerce Department but the Food Department 
the Department of Industries and Civil Supplies. Criticizing the inadeouaev ^ 
measures against hoarding the speaker demanded that, irrespective of wlm 
persons might be, their names should be made known throughout the coim^ 
and severe punishment meted out to them in order that once and for all wni^ 
might he given to all those other people who had only been encouraged 
ridioulous punishments which had been awarded (Cheers). . ^ Py toe 


XOth. AUGUST :-.The transport aspect of the food problem was explained bv 
Sir Edward Benthall, War Transport Member, when the Assembly rnmnSi 
food situation to-day. Sir Edward remarked that the speech which seemed to strike 
right note was that of Mr. Joshi yesterday when he said that the rntgoiiDde 'rS 
the deficit in the country wu not such that it could not be overcome bv 
management ’llie food situation, he went on, would not be saved bv i 
debate, as a member sugmted, but by acUon within the next six or eight' w^ 
to secure the movement oi food from the surplus to the deficit anas. Ab imH of 
the action towards that end, the Transport Member mentioned that In recent inehi 
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mgMM had ton made in oo-oidinnting tlie work of five different ngenoiee, wkow 

for • •oooeeefnl aolution of the pmlem, nenely, 
toe I^ood iwpartmentk the Qovernment of lodin, the Qofernmeote of the eurploe 

S fiiieea,_Uie Governmente of the reoMTing profiooee. the priorities orgsuissUon. 

I result of sueh cooperation, he said, was demonstrated in the situation in 
BmMy, where six months imo. the position was desperate but now, owing to the 
odnaborattra m the Oentral (overnment and other Fto?incial Governments, siieoial 
irad ton arranged, rationing had ton introduced and there was ample 
mpm of millets and wheat, and there was no general anxiety. The Transport 
ASember admilto that the movemertt programme to South India fell short of 
expetoiions owing to railway operational difficulties but it was satisfactory that 
at the end of July 105.5 wagons per day were passing through Delhi against a 
Urto of 210 wsf^ns a day in that direction. Food grains for Trayancore and 
Ooehin were moving via Karachi and although he had no recent figures, he hsd no 
resson to aappoee mat plan was not operating satielactorily. 

Ruling to Bengal, he said that priority arrangemente had been made to 
move 90 wagons of foodstuffs a day through the E. I. B. and 100 wagons a day 
through the B. N. R. toidea foodstuffs sent In by other railwsys end those pro* 
duced in the Provinces, and those sent in by etesmer from Ksrschi. One etesmer 
had been loaded and further eliipmente were being arranged. This route, the 
Transport llemher observed, must be the route for further reliei on s major scale 
in the near future. The quantity sent through the E. I. R. and B. N. K. would 
reprMnt some 6,000,000 lbs. a day, which would be sufficient to feed more than 
3,000,000 people at two and a half lbs. a day for eaoli. The population of Oalenita 
and Howrah was 2,500,000. Efficient co-operation and energetic management could 
see the Province of Bengal through the next critical weeks, if support was given 
to both the Government of India and the Government of Bengal instead of making 
the sufferings of the people the sport of politics. 

Mr. Bhutto considered it futile to have the debate if the Central Government 
were powerless to do anything. He believed nothing could lie done unless the 
Provincial Governments were brought under control sod the Food Department 
completely centralised. He suggested the appointment of a Committee of both 
Houses with the Food Member at President to deal with the situation and also 
suggested that Axis prisoners of war should be transferred from India to Australia 
anA Canada. 


Mr. P. J, OrifflthB, European Group, after commenting on the “incredible 
slowness^ of the Government of India and the obstinacy and obstruction of the 
provincei^ said Aat the basic plan, though it failed when it came to Bengal, did 
much to Mse the situation regarding wheat. It was certsinlv a plan which 
Issaened the disaster, and the change at the time it was made from the basic plan 
to the policy of free trade was the part of wisdom and statesmanship and he for 
one would not bo a party to any condemnation of the Government on that score. 
Suggesting praottosl action under four beads, he advocated, firstly, rationing in 
urban anas all over the eoontry, eeeoodly, a drive for food stocks similar to the 
xeeent drive In Odoatta. thirdly, very much stronger action against offenders and 
fourthly, a van mocn stronger line with Provincial Governments which would 
not play. Mr. Griffiths compsrM the methods adopto in India with that followed 
in Chungking where big proeperons merchants who hid offmded *wgsinet tlie food 
law were p srad i^l through the public streets with words of ignominy and contempt 
wiittMi VMD fri w , Wm it not tim. that ■om.tbing ranll; dmli. wm don. in 
thi. eountn T DMlinn of the Ooitnl Qovotnnient wim Provindid GoranmHit., 
Mr. Griffith. om piiMi^d , wm bilntml. PrOTiodid OornnaMnU wuM rapport 
from the Oratnl Gorarnment in manj nntlm, rad tka Oratral Gorernmnit 
hMl. throogh indirrat uMtiiod.. mdlm wm of hrinriag on ^ Prorincid 

Goraramrati. (Hrar, banr.) Ha d^aiad that tG, ^taat ^^aqr b(d btra 
ahown bf aorae of thoaa prorineaa which wm at praant nirarnad by aaetion (ffi 
(dMm). Mr. Oriffitfia Mnelndad with a aUooa plaa for aedra. ^ 

Mr. K. C. then oompared iha l>ww ntil tytto in Bangal with what ^lad 
in im whan iha tot indin Company hrat^ fb^ in tha nama ito amployara. 
Tha Erat India Company, bo aaid. atilT aiialad in to ammln. jLoid (nivo might 
not bo with tom hot wm araa iim Lord of OIIto Btraat inotallad in tha GorarnaMot 
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Ironi ontfide beiidat the lem namber of loreigD priiooeie of war who he wader- 
atood were being entertained with a laTidmeaa due to foreign friendly pofeentatea— 
all theae meant an exeeetive oonsnmption of food and went to aggra?ate the definite 
He anggeeted that ebipa aueh aa tboae advertiaed by Mr. Griffilhi with nilliona of 
tone of wheat from Aoatralia and other inrplua arena ahonld ateam towaida India 
and aa an emergent mearare military authoritica ahonld be indneed to part with a 
part of their atocka. llie Food Member bad referred to the attitude 6i the Bengal 
Government repreaentativea at the food conference, but, naked Mr. Neogy, what aelf- 
reepecting Govefnment could be expected to depend upon the Oovemment of India. 
It bad been atated in reply to hia queation that 723,000 tona were required to be aeni 
to Bengal and it wae agreed that that quantity waa going to be aent 
to that province by the Central Government. But actually 3^003 tona had bra 
provided. Wbat, aaked Mr. Neogy, waa the uae of the Bcpgal Government diecleaing 
ite plans to a Government of this character. He was not surprised therriiore thiA 
the Government of Bengal did not take the Government of India aerioaaly in tliia 
matter. It had also been atated in reply to his queetiona ttiat thaw had been no 
exports from Bengal after , March .this year. But he wanted to know what waa 
the export from December upto March. No figure had been even to him, but in 
tbe Bmgal legislature the figure given of export in 1243 waa 2S4 lalh tone of rioe. 
He did not know how far this was correct but that'was the figure given. 

Sir Edward Benthall : Exported whereto 7 

Mr, Neogy aaid : I don’t care where it went so long aa it went ont of the 
province and was thus denied to the people of the province. 

Nawabzada Liaqai AH Khan said that the object of the debate had been com- 
pletely frustrated as the Government had not told them what steps they ipropoecd 
to take to relieve the situation or invited tbe advice of the members on thoae 
proposals. How could the non-official members assist the Government, when they 
did not know what the Government proposed to do. He also eritieised the diseus- 
sion on food having been fixed for the last days of the session and said while the 
the people were crying for food, Government were thinking of improving higher 
education in ^e country. (Laughter). The Nawabxada charged the Government 
with criminal negligence in not setting up the Food Department for so long after 
the outbreak of ttie war, and it was also erimlnal negligence on their part to Ignoie 
the home front Provincial Governments would not co-operate with them. Govern- 
ment had asked the country to damn those people who had placed obstruotions fn 
the food policy, but Government were not bold enough to name those people. The 
Government of India, as at present constituted, the Nawahsada believed, could not 
command the confidence of the people. Food was the most important thing and in 
this the Government bad been moot negligent. He urged on tbe Government to 
get a move on now and when the next crop came, he hoped, they would not be 
found in the same mess. 

Sir Azizul Hague, Food Member, winding ujp the debate, declared that he yielded 
to none in tbe House in feeling for the oiiiferings of the people. The speeehes 
during the last two days seemed to suggest that the situation was solely tbe result 
of one or two factors which each speaker stressed. For instance, it had been stated 
that huge quantities of rioe were lost with the loss of Burma, The Food Member 
pointed out that the total rice production in India was 2^000,000 tons and tbe 
total import from Burma was 1} million tons. So far as Bengal wu eoncemed, 
the average imports from Burma were 400,000 tons, and excluding exports from 
Bengal the net import into that province was roughly 20(1000 tona. In 1241-42 the 
net import into Bengal wu 224,000 tons u against a production of 8} million tons. 

The debate^ eondnded and the Aaiembty adjourned. 

Assembly XJpboak— Sbcbbt Bbuion Not Hbld 

Itih. AUGUST An uproar and heated exchanges marked the proceedings 
this morning whch Nawab Siddiq AH Khan sought leave for aa 
adjournment motion to discuu '^the failure of Government to secure the attendance 
of Government Members in time to consatute a quorum lor tbe hoidinfr of the 
afternoon meeting of the seoret session on Aug IL thereby depriving the Houu of 
the privilege of aloiting full information about the war situation and diseussing it.’’ 

TbaPreeident remarked that he understood that 21 members were aetually 
present yuterdayaflernoonfVoioei/Eighte’’ l and that ae^rding to the uaual 
prutice no bell wu rung. As for tbe motto, did it imply that only Government 
nembeia wen to attend the Houu in time T Wu that not equally the du^ of 
atotsd memberat 
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StMrat voiees : daeted numben nan pnicnt : 90 o( tham wen fa tin 

Horn. Only one offioinl member wu present^ 

^tr raififfi Khan drew the Chair’s attention (on ruling given by Fmidiiit 
Patel that when there waa official buaineis in the Houasi it was the duty of the 
offieial benches to keep the quorum. 

The Pruident could not hold that it was the dnty of only OorerMent 
members and members nominated by the Oorernment to attend the floose 
regularly and in proper time and that this was not the duty of the eleete 
members. Were he to lay down any such rule it would mean that the eonstituentieo 
need not look to the members elected by them to carry out their duty. He wu 
loath to give any such ruling. 


Debate om Coeebncy Policy 

Sir Ziauddin Ahmed moved a resolution of the Oovernment’s enrrenu policy 
and concentration of their attention more on the stability of the bank rate of interest, 
lie declared that if the price of three sets of articles namely, silver, cotton 
pievegoods and wheat and rice, were stabilised, the prices of other commoditiu 
would move in sympathy. He suggested that a maximum rice of 50% over tbs 
))r<swar price was reuonable, and the Government should fix prices at the^ level. 
As it was, the value of the rupee had gone down to 8 annas and therefore it wu 
necessory that the salary of Government employees should be doubled. 

The Finance Member, Sir Jeremtf Raieman uid that with regard to inflanon 
the state of affairs which existed in this country up to the ^ginning of Mu wss 
capaple of being construed u lesding to uncoDtrolled inflation, and be admitted 
that the Government had anxious moments over the tendencies which were appspnt 
at that time, but the Government bad now satisfied themselves of their abilityto 
deal with that situation. There was now no feeling of pessimism whatever. Tm 
im^mrtant thing in war time was to ensure that even thmigh currucy and bank 
deceits might expand they did not have their automatic effect on the price level. 
The Government nad satisfied themselves that it was not necessary to submit to 
any automatic advance of price because of increase in the volume of currency. He 
himself was not sure of it three months ago, but he was quite aure h^ay that the 
Government could stop that nonsense. It required drastic action end the fullut 
measure of public support for that action. Kebutting Mr. Kriahuamachart • 
remarks on government loans, Uie Finance Member drew station to the 
remarkable success of Government loans, and said t^t the volume of money wdIod 
flowed into Government coffers was a definite indication of a awing-back from 
commodity to money as sgainst the previous tendency of a move from money to 
goods. He would poin^oiit that in a vast country like India, there waa no need to 
be alarmed by the curAhoy figures of 750 crores or even a thousand crorea. In 
relation to the population of the country and other factora. it was not an 
intrinsically excessive figure, but it wss important to check the 
that figure seemed to indicate. Dealing with commodity controls, the Finanoe 
Member express^ confidence that the textile control experiment would succeed. 

Dr. P. N. Bannerjee : What if it fails ? 

The Finance Member declared that if it failed it would be the Government’s 
duty to face the resultant situation without regard to acntiment. But he did pot 
believe that the experiment would fail. J®. i^® ***„f|f! ™ 

industry bad realized that the posUion which existed ® j®®^^»on‘ha 
possibly continue, and they realized their duty to this country and ^^® prepared 
to help^the Government to aumily cheap c*®*. He 
continue in regard to food, and said that id J**®., 

spite of initial difficulties wm working Mtisfactonly. 7“ .fl*®. JJAm* JK 

control which encouraged him to feel that control of the textile indus^y could alao 
be worked. It wu the GoTernmeiit’e intention to proceed furtto with Mmm^ltj 
control nnd bring nil commoditie, to n Te.Mn.ble 

enemy every man. who tried to produce a nee lo commwi^ Pr*®®®* ™ r«torai^ 
hi. belief J.t it w.h powible to deri thn***^ny"r^rt 

“ii'iis; XhTeit ssj’ttewrM^e^tilsirweiiJSiS 

Snd*"..?!? which Mins tb.t be WM doing dutog. 

to any political conviction* 

WAB iNJUEIBB (OOMPBHBATIO* iHBUEAHOl) BlU. 

IMh. ADOOBT t-Hie AMembly to-itf PMMd tb. War InJntiM (OoMpMMtioB 
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tmiiMiic^ Bill introdneed by Dr. B. B. Ambedkar, Libonr Member of the Gofem- 
meni of Indie. During the debete cm the Bill, Dr. Ambedker egreed to an amend- 
ment moTed by Mr. Aodur Ra%hid Chaudhury and anpported by Mr. HussaiiMai 
Lalji to omit the provision under which any person 'authorised oy the Goyernment 
might enter any f^remises or property under the control of an employer for the 
purpose of obtaining information regarding the number of persons employed or 
other details necessary for the administration of the Act. Mr. Lslji vehemently 
declared that such a power was not given even to the income-tax authorities, who 
hid the responsibili^ of oollectiog erores of rupees* Dr. Ambedkar, in agreeing to 
the amendment; said he thought the Government's purposes would be sufficiently 
servod by the other provision in the same clause requiring any employer to submit 
to an authorized person such accounts, books or other documents as were necessary. 

'Ihe House agreed to Dr. Ambbdkar’s amendment providing that the total 
amount of the fund raised from premiums paid by employers for the insurance of 
employees under the war injunes compensation insurance scheme shall not be 
more than Bs. 1,1)00,000 and that if after all payments made out of the fund any 
balance remains, it shall be constituted into a lund to be utilized and admiuisterea 
by the Oentral Government for the benefit of workmen. 

Delhi University Amend. Bill 

llie House then resumed discussion on the Delhi University Act (Amendment) 
Bill and accepted two amendments, one by the Government and the other by the 
Muslim League Party. The Governmenrs amendment raised the number from 
8 toJl2 of bodies and associations, which if approved by the lOhancellor, could 
elecrrepresentatives to the Court of the University. The Le^ue's amendment 
raised tne number of representatives from the Council of State and the Legislative 
Assembly on the Court from two and four to four and eight respectively. Mr. 
J, P, Tyson, Education Secretary, said the Government amendment would enable 
the Chancellor to redress the grievances of minorities. Another amendment by the 
League Party seeking to raise the number of persons to be appointed by the 
Chancellor to the Court from 15 to 16 "at least half of whom shall be muslfms," 
was under discussion, when the House rose for the day. 

1 7th. AUGUST Continuing the debate on the Delhi University Bill, the 
Assembly today disposed of 14 out of 101 amendments so far tabled relating to the 
schedules to ^e Bill. Discussion to-day again centred round the demand of the 
Muslim League for adequate representation of the community on the Court and 
Executive Council of the UniversiU. Rao Bahadur JV. Shivrafs amendment urging 
reservation of three seats for the ^eduled Castes and two tor labour, out of Gie 
12 seats which the Chancellor is given power to fill to secure the representation of 
minorities not otherwise in his opinion ad^uately represeifted, was rejected by 36 
votes to 16. The amendments by the Muslim League were rejected after the Chair 
had asked the supporters to stand in their seats. The Government's amendment, 
which was accepted, increased the number to be nominated on the University Court 
by thq Chancellor from 15 to 25, of whom 18 shall be appointed to secure repre- 
sentation of minorities not otherwise in his opinion adequately represented. 'J'De 
House agreed to reduce the number of seats on the Executive Council allotted to 
professors from two to one and then adjourned. 

18th. AUGUST Muslim and minority representation in the University services 
was discussed at great length on the second reading of the Bill in the Assembly to-day. 
yif§. Rsnuka Eay^ speaking on an amendment for the.riimination of the system 
of nomination for women on the Executive Council of the Delhi University, 
asserted that "women in India were tmpoeed to the system of nomination and she 
would either like to have women cooptedf by the Executive Council or elected by 
a special constifnency of women registered graduates frmn sll parts of India. 
The demand for minority representation in the University services occupied the 
Assembly for the rest of the day. 6yed Qbulam Bhik Nairang, Moulvi Abdul 
Gbani, Mr. Nauman, Mr. KazmL Maulana Zafarali and Sir Ziauddin supported 
the amendment while Mr. Kailash Beharilal opposed it Bo did the Government. 
Nawabsada Liaquat AH Khan explained that their purpose in moving various 
amendments on the Delhi Univeru^ bill was not only to secure effective represen- 
tation for the Mussalmans on the Delhi Universityjbnt also to raise the general 
question of university education for the Mussalmans. He quoted figures to show 
that five universities in India did not employ any Muslim teacho^ while twelve did 
not employ Mussalman teachers la eelenee snbjeets. Calcutta University bad 2 
Muslim teachers out of 180 : Dacca had 4 out of 48b Lucknow had 2 out of 20 
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naiMMitiM I. ^ Mofllm ptoi m o tt In Iht 

SSSEr'Si?* Wo“K«^ to the I.E.8. ISien wm one Miaella 

SSfSLnM Af wondeied if the Gownmeat bed teelieed the 

ISE222S!5^2 wouW not aocept the prineiple of oonmannl 

“5!^f”*‘y aryioei. The Neirehiedn aeMnrted that he would 
<J]«tom of efficiency. Furthermore^ fhm were euitable 
fSSflS^KS* •*"*®«* to the unircnitiee. Thle view wee further eup- 

who epceking from hie experienM of the Aligarh Uni?ereity 
MusdAlmana wew fortheoming for teaehing poeU in the 
Jw? s - ki ^,7'“®®“^'* 7 ‘f 'l.P^tor wee explained by Meeara, Fyeon and Sargmt. 

Univereity, Mr. 2V«>« claimed that the aoMndmmt 
would not be workable. Firatly. because the amendment was wide enouidi Co include 
uniyereliy teachers, who mostly belonged to thi autonomous colleges and aeoondly^ 
beoauae the amendment would make religion instead of degree at the baeie for 


selection. Mr. Sargent reminded the House that there 


waa paucity ci Muslim 


tmhen eyen in the Daces University, which bad been cited as an example to copy by 
™ Muslim League. He claimed that there was definite ‘.ahortage of snitable 
MuBMlmana for certain branches of teaching. In Delhi they were anxious to build 
a univereity and therefore they would look for quality in the teaching. The 
Ammbly discussed eight amendments all of which were rejected and thim 
ed}ourned. 

19th. AUGUST The Assembly disposed of 13 emendments before it rose for 
the day. Two of these ameudmente were accepted ^ the Govern meat One of 
them added five members to t*ie Academic Council. They would be appointed by 
the Ohnuoelior and would be pereons capable of advieiug toe Academic Obunoil on 
sttbjecte connected with Islamic learning and culture. The other amendment added 
another two to the Academic Council, to be elected by the Court of the Univereity. 

The House devoted the rest of the day to disouBsing the demand of the Mnatim 
League for Muslim representation on the Academic Council, the Board of Examiners, 
the Library Committee, and the committee of Oouriea and Btudies. Nawabsada 
Liaquat All Khan, Mr. G. B. Nairang, Sir Ziauddiu Abmed. Mr. Q. A. Kaaml, 
Maulvi Abdul Ghani and Sir Yamin Khati supported the demsoa. The Nawahnada 
quoted figures to show the "eutirely inedtouaCe" reprcseniatioo of Moetime on some 
of the Dilhi Univereity bodies. Muslims, ne said, would not rest till they bed 
secured adequate repreaentatlon on ell the Universities in Indie. The fight on the 
Delhi University Bill was only the begintilcig. Mr. Sargent ^ Educational Oommis- 
aioner, Government of India, Mr. /. D. Tyson, Education Secretary, end Mr. 
Kailaah Bihari Lall opposed the ameodments. Mr. Tyson reiterating the Oovem- 
ment’s viewpoint, eaid that although Government sympathized with the minorities 
and reoognieed the juetice of their case, they were unable to eooept the '.emendmenlii 
whioh sought to introduce communaliam in the University. iThe Aeaembly at this 

*^^2Mh!^AUOT8T :--Thirteen more amendroenta to the acbedulea of the Bill wen 
diepoaed by the Aseembly today. There were neerly 40 more emendmenU to be 
considered. Today the Assembly accepted five amendmeote one of whioh was by 
the Government. One of the Muslim League's ameudmenU, which was adopted, 
rednoed the initial fee for registered graduates from Ke. 20 to Ba. 15. The 
amendment reduced the period for auiiual fee from 15 yeera to 10 yeexe. The 
other amendment of the League Party deleted the provision for moognilion of 
Bamiaa Intermediate College. The Nationalist Party's amendment provided that 
the Principal of the College concerned ehali nrve as an adviaer on the oouuuittee of 
eeleetion. All the other amendmente were reject^. 

The main discuaaion today centred round the proposals for a Muslim advisory 
board of seven members elected by the Muslim members of ^ the 

univereity. on matters affectiug the interests of Muslim edueatbrn. iheOovmnmt 
oppoaed Gie amendment end was supported by Dr. P. AT Banerjea. The Muete 
LMm Party was supported by Mr. A. kaemi. The ^vernmeat's emtontfoa 
%aaiil^ MimUm mcaU^^ not differ from the edntmtion of 
oommunitiei and if they were to set up a board for one conmunity, 
have to do the same for others. Nawebssda Ltaquat Ah Khan mMnm ma 
MttsUm education differed from the education of the othw rornmnnltieik^ 
that after the August disturbances lest year, itudente from the nra-Muelta 
went on strike. All non*Mueiim CollMro .°^ton«ttoin^ TheAg^te 0^ ^ 
wee the only educational institutira which 

bad made polities part of their education. Mnelim boys had not He wanted to 
U 
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kiiow wbtt tetlon Ui« UDiTenily took igoiMt ihoM boyi who went on otrikn. Th« 
Univenity did not take netion, ne mid, becauM it wae dominated by Hindna. Tliey, 
the membera of liie Mualim League* had been endea?ouring lor the laet lO days to 
*de-Hiodaiee’ theUnivereity of Delhi. The epeaker added that- the experienee of the 
laet 20 yeare had shown that the intereeta of the MnsUms in the Delhi Unieerrity 
had gone to the wall. Thia had been admitted by the Qo7ernment. The amendment 
wae rejected by 30 Tokea to 15. The Aeaembly then roae for the day. 

Slat. AUGUST The Aeaembly diapoeed of 10 more amendments to the sehednles 
of the Bill when it adjourned till TuMay next Two of these amendments were 
withdrawn and the Temaining eight were rejected. Today’s dieenesion centred round 
general piOYiaions relating to eoTleges. The Bill lays down that* *'sa?e as otherwise 
profided in the Act* all degree eoilegee shall be in close proximity to one another 
and to the nnlTersily and ahall ordinarily be located on the Unirersi^ estate.** 
.Mr. G. B. Nairang* Mr. O. V. Deabmnkh, Maulanr Jafar Ali* Mauia?l Abdnl 
Ohani, Sir Mohammed Yamin Khan* Dr. P. N. Baneijea, Mr. Kallaah Behari 
Lall* Mr. John Sargent, Mr. J. D. Tyson and Nawabsada Liaquat Ali Khan 
paAeipated in the debate. 

The supporters of the amendihent generally pointed out the diffieulties of 
Delhi etudents attending tlniYereity leoturm and gamee. They explained that the 
uniYsreity site was about seYen miles from new Delhi and it would be a real 
pltyeieal atrain on the students to cycle to the uniYereity. site* twice a day, once to 
attend lectures and once for games. Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan appreciated 
the proposal as an ideal, but pointed out the difficulties in putting the ideal into 
practice. The first difficulty, said the Nawabzada, was that of finances. It was true 
that one college had already shifted and another was in the course of shifting to 
the new site. The smaller colleges, however, had not the finances to undertake the 
job, and unless the QoYernment were prepared to guarantee liberal grants and 
loans it was no use making a statutory provision as was contemplated under the 
clause. He wanted the Government to vote for the provision with open eyes as it 
would cost them about Be. 25 lakhs, l^e Speaker, proceeding, said that the 
university was planning its teaching on the basis of 3,0(X) students on its rolls, while 
the provision for hostel accommodation was for only 500 students. It was evident 
that a majority of students at the university would be non-resident students. In 
short, Delhi University could never become a residential university. Government 
was compelling all colleges to shift and cluster round the university. In doing so 
they must also consider the transport facilities for non-resident st*'aente. Mr. John 
Sargent, Educational Commissioner with the Government of India, said that the 
proposal marked a definite change in the character of the university. The university 
was originally intended to be a residential university. In due course, that idem 
underwent a change and developed into a university with corporate teaching by 
the constituent colleges. Mr. Sargent said that no college had been dissatisfied with 
the provision. The proposal would facilitate corporate teaching and colleges would 
be able to make reciprocal arrangements in order to specialise in particular subjects. 
As for finance Government, notwithstanding difficult time^ had provided Bs. 
8 lakhs during the last two years. The Muslim League's amendment was rejected by 
28 votes to m 

84th. AUGUST The Assembly passed the second reading of the Bill today, when 
the remaining 19 amendments were discussed, three being accepted and the others 
rejected. Today’s discussion mainly centred round "instruction provided by colleges.** 
The Bill laid down that recognition of a college could be withdrawn by a majority 
of members of Uie Executive Council. The Muslim League’s amendment that 
the majority should be two-third was rejected by 30 votes to 17. Replying to an 
amendment by Seth Yueuf Haroon, the Educational Adviser, Mr. J, Sargent, 
assured the House that the Intention of the Government was that all women *s 
colleges should be staffed and iaspeeted by women. There were, however, certain 
difficulties at present mainly on account of the paucity of suitable women of 
requisite qualifications. The amendment was withdrawn. Sir Ziauddin Ahmed’s 
amendment elicited information that provision relating to a Diploma Board in 
domestie science had been made in anticipation of the Lady Iririn OoUqse for 
Women applying for recognition. 

2ath. AUGUST:— The Assembly tod^ passed the Delhi University Act 
Amendment Bill without a division, the Muslim League Party dissenting. Mr. 
/. D. Tpson, Education Seeratary, moving the third reading of the Bill, said that 
Ooverament had no; intention to cosspletely overhaul the administrative machinery 
of Delhi Univeialty. Government primarily bsought in the Bill )q ffirp legal 
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^ a! decree cMw, H« denied tlM ohargt that the eimllfe 

2S^ • Gofernmeoi-riddMi or e Viee-Ofaeneellor. 

522!? the demand for comnonal repieeentoflon oa Ualfml^ 

Mr iwd that Ooeenmieiit were nol a^aftcd with the preieni 

mition Md would always welcome minoridea playing a greater part in the Delhi 
UnlreiYity. Gmrnnient had undertaken to use their iaSneDce to get the priaeiple 
of proportionato reMemtation accepted by the Uni?eraity. Ae for Moalim 
repreaeoUtira, to nid that there wae only one Mufttm -managed oollm in Delhi 
^ere were 46 M^im regiatered graduatea out of 580 on the rcrffi. Thia wm 
the mam anag. Tto number of ^luMim ezamineea, boweyer, had bren on the in* 
crem and were 300 Jaat year out of a toul of IJSXX 'llila waa an encouraging 
ftoture, and he bop^ j^t in time to come the Mualim community would puH 
ita full weight in the Uniyeraity. 

1 Ziavddin Ahmed felt that the oUiect of the Biil might haye been aehleyed 

by a three- clause Bill. He Raid that the Delhi Uniyeralty had not had anfldent 
ttperimicea yet to justify vital cimngea in its constitution. The most important 
thing, to aaid, was how the Act womd be adminiatered. 

Sir M^ammed Yamin Khan aaid that he was gild that the Goyernment had 
i^nt^ the fMt that the Hutliiiie h»4 not had a Mr deni in the Ddbl UniTec- 
ally and to wel^med the asaurances given by Mr. ryaon. He hoped that Got- 
mment would bring in an amending Bill to give effect to the auggeationa made 
by the Mualim League. 

Mr. G. V, Deshmukh welcomed the assurance given on behalf of Government 
ttot the consideration given to a community in the University would to in propor- 
tion to the advantage it took of the Untyersity inatitutiona. 

Mr. J. Sargent, ICducational Ooramiaaioner, Government of India, apeaking as 
an educationalist, felt that the Bill was unlucky to get involved in communal 
iaanee. He appreciated the general support given to the main prineiplee of ttia 
Bill. Beferring to corporate teaching, he said that their intention waa to raise the 
standard of teaching in the University. Be agreed that a fair trial should be 
riven to the experiment, which was being launched in the shape of a 8-year 
degree oourae. 

Nawabaada Liaquat AH Khan aaid that he had been in favour of a 8-year 
degree course from the outset, but the Bill had introduced other fundamental 
changes of vital importance. Government, on the strength of their official and 
nominated bloc, had not accepted a single material change in the Bill. Beferring 
to the charge of eommunaliam, the Nawabzada said that it was an irony of late 
that Government whose life- breath was communalism abould coma out to oppose 
the introduction of communalism in the University. He aaid : **Did not Sir 
Edward Benthall represent tlie Europeanc, Sir Sultan Ahmed the MnsHiBa and 
Sir Jogendra Singh, the Sikhs ?** 

Mr. Tyson, replying to the debate, explained that the Bill was a step towards 
making the Delhi University a model university. He disclosed that the University of 
Delhi had generally supported the Bill. 

Tbs Bill as amended was passed and the House tdjourned situ die. 

Autumn Session — New Delhi — 8th to 19th. NoTetnber 1943 

VICBBOY’S ME8B40E TO ABBBMBLY 

The Central Assembly began ite antuiriu session at New Delhi on the 
ath. November. 1943, when the President, Sir Abdur Bahtm, a 

message from the Viceroy. The Viceroy’s mesmge read :-‘Tt is customary for a 
now Viceroy to address both Houses ot the Indian Legislature at the 8rat mpor- 
tunity. I have declared to depart from the precedent and sb^ deliver M 
during the November session. My rewns for this decisto are Rrit, that 
whereas my predecessors sasumed office io- Apnl and were aMe to ^vote seve^ 
months to the study of the Indian sUnnUon before an opportunity of ydi weing 
the Legislature occurred. I assuined office in October, Im than tbrre wem before 
the opening of the November session : and secondly, that to im wjuc 1 . 

energy must be very largely devoted to the iludy end treatment of tto food pj^blom 
-a matter upon wbU f diwot feel that. I 

in tto iwiinefflate future. It is my intention to addrees both Gbamberi at an eany 

ata^ of the Budget session of 1944.” ^ * 1 ,. rUnirMM 

Afto an sbsence of about four yean. 10 

attended the House today, and one of thens, Sardar Mangel Singh put the tot 
g n eet ion oi the day aw cheers. 
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Coal Batiokiho fioasMB 

DmfiiK qncetioo tiine today, Sir Edward Benikall, War Tiaiifport Member, 
replying to lu* JBT. C. Neogy, aonoanced die cool rationing echeme Aad nom 
bM put into operation. He atated that a total of 25.64 roillioa tons a year had 
bew adopted aa a reaaonable dgure which could be made available for dlatribatian. 
BatloBa Bad been fixed on the oaaie of actual entjplieB made during the 12-inoniii 
period from Aqgoat 1942 to July 194B and took into account estimate inereaat'B in 
the eoDeiiaptkMi«of eaeential eerricea. 'n»e total allotment for iudnetriea and 
domeitie euppMea .had been fixed at 1,024.587 tone a month, which repreaented an 
inereaee of 20 p.e. on actual auppliea made between Anguat 1942 and July 1943. The 
aebeaie wae in eaaence a compromiae between eoufiietiag interpata and made poaaible 
only by the pooling of reaouroee between India and the UK. It waa propoaed to watch 
ita working xery croaely, making internal adjuatmcnto wbeiierer required and to 
refiew the poiition again early next year. Aa regards alternative fuels. Sir Edward 
mentioned that eome industries in various parts of tbe country had been making 
extensive use of firewoodi end an engineer had been appointed and attached to iba 
offlee of tbe Oontrolier of Ckial Distribution, one of wnoae funcdona would be to 
■dviee industries regarding the utilization of alternative fuels. Referring to coal 
auppUea to indnstriea Sir Edward atated that against an average daily requirement 
of & Wegons, Oalculta received 18 wagons per day in July, out 23 wagons a day 
in Augiiat»86 a day in Sept, and 35 per day up to Oct. 22. 

Fooi>gbaxnb Despatch to Calcutta 

Ariaiog from a queatioo stbout the diaimtch of foodgraine to 4>iilcntta, Mr. 
Ntogy asked tbe War Transport Member whether it was a fact that the Bengal 
Government thought that the dtepatching inatructioiia of the railway authorities 
were defeeUvei with the result that rice went to wheai sidings and vice veraa and 
it took dme to rearrange them. Sir Edward said that the instructtoos were not 
given by the railway authorides aod that he could asaore Mr. Neogy now that the 
movements were aetuifsctory. Nawa^zada Liaqtiat Alt naked if the War Trait sport 
Member was aware that the statement attributed to the Bengal Government had 
been denied by that Government 

Sir Edward : 1 expect it was (Laughter). 

IHPIAN Delegation to Bbitaie 

The House, by 43 votes to 39, passed Dr. Oovind Deakmukh's ediounment 
motion to censure Government on its "unwise decision to send non-official gentlemen 
aeleoted ^ it to nndeitidce a tour abroad in Britain and to speak on India’s war 
efot." The Congress membere voted with the Muslim League^ the Nationalista. 
the Independente, and some unattached members for the motion. Moving the 
■djoumment motion. Dr. Deihmukh questioned the necessity of sending out the 
delegation at this stage when the whole world hsd acknowledged tbe country's 
war effort end saorificei. He asked if we were followitig the example of any other 
oountiy in sending this delegation, and wliether the Governments of the U£ and the 
USA earns here to advertise their war effort ? He Bup|)orted that tbe delegates 
wonld attempt to justify the Government of India's actions and policy regarding 
pqlitioal prisoners, as they knew that the world outside wae in sympathy with 
the demande for greater nghta for the Indian people. With a vastly exMiiding 
Department of Information and Broadcasting, it should have been possible, he 
thought, to send more literature to those countries in tbe form of the pamphlets 
expmnlbg India’s war efforts. He considered that tbe reported expenditure of 
Ka. 60,000 per pereon oonld have been incurred on some useful purpose. 

Sardar Mangal Singh (Congress) said that the Government were sending the 
delegathm to whitewash their actiooa. There were a lage number of foreign Proas 
oorreapoBjdenta in this eonntry, and they could be supplied with the information 
the Government wanted to retch the public of Britein end the USA. He euepected 
tbnt the delegation wae going abroad to say thiiiga which it could not say in this 
eoontry. **101 the repreeentetlvee of the people go abroad,” he said, "and tell tin* 
world now tide country ic being governeo, or rather misgoverned.” There was no 
use in sending detegatioiie which would carry oo propaganda agidnat the public of 
India. 

Sir Sultan Ahmad said it wae bit duty to clear mieconceptions which seemed 
to Mivoiittd the deUgation. The mipappreheoaions ezpxeseed, he declared, had no 
biala and the teetnrera had been Inetmoted not to any one word on politics. They 
were going out to epeek on the country’s war effort and nothing elie. Sir Bnltan 
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Nig immi lot imdiDK the daicgotioo oomo Item ludlo’* Agait<OM«Ml 
ta Um DBA and liom Btitin Hintotrj of InfonnoliM. Thw oonid not poMibly 
n^tteticqnMt. Tbeyhad BO elHdeo. Th«y wobM bora fadlod in Uwfrdnty 
H nquest. The expeneee of the delegitioa'i (oar 

in the UK would be borne by HMQ. (Lnnshter). The qoeetion of (he apportion* 
pent (d tbeiT e^iee of tnirel from the UR io the USA end expeneee incumd 
ta India wee etill under conBiderAti 9 n. The delegation. Sir Sulten continued, con- 
meted of pur people, ell of them men, eceoraing to Gorernment, cdmpetent to 
ne^ Thw paid rieitB to different fectoriee in Bombay, Medrae and Calcutta and 
DO had no doubt that they were men of experience and knowledge and would not eay 
Mythmg they were prohibited from eaying. He denied they were reoeiying inetmc* 
none from Tarioue departmente. He concluded by expreeeing hie convicUon (hat 

epeepee they would delirer would raiee the etatue of liidta and not compromiee 
the poeition of the country. 

Sir Famtn Khan (Muslim League) felt that epeeehee by the Indian delegation 
riTing out detaile of internal adminietration of war effort, such ae working of 
faetoriee, would be giving information to the enemy and (hue would be highly 


Bneaell ehould have been eent out if the Government were anxloue to eonduet 
propannda about their war effort 

Sir Bawaawami Mudaliar claimed that the iaeue before the Houee waa whether 
it wee deeiiable to publicize India's war effort and, if ao, whether the selection of 
the personnel for the delegation was a suitable one. Ho aaterled that ao lung as 
the selection was made by the Executive, there were bound to be eriticiame from 
one interest or other against the choice. He explained that the field of selection in 
this country waa a limited one. Ohe Government, he claimed, were in a better 
poeition to judge whether lDdi«*s war effort abould be publicized aliroad. Speaking 
from pereonal experience, he said, that tho need for auch publicity, particularly in 
the USA. waa very great. He reminded the House that India at the Peace 
Oonfetence would be asked what she bad dune to win the war ; haw her people had 
responded to the call of democracy, for which, be aaeerted, the war waa being 
fonght. *4 hope Members wilt agree with me that it is of the highest importonoe 
that Indin’s war effort should be publiciz d abroad.” Some Memberz had referred to 
the food iituation. It was a by-product of the war. People of the USA and the 
UK had no idea of what was happening in thia country, and be held that the 
Government had done the right thing in deciding to send out a non-official 
ddegation to educate public opinion in those countries about India's war effoi t. 

Trade Uhiokb Act Ambed. Bill 

Dr. B, if. Amhedkar, Labour Meml^er, introduced a Bill to amend the Indian 
Trade Unione Act. The measure provides for compulsory recognition of Trade 
Unions, the main conditions of recognition being that tim trade nnion must have 
been a registered union fov 12 monthe and that it must have previously opnlled 
to ^e employer coucerned for recognition. Unions formed on a communsK or 
eeeUrian basie will, not be eligible for recognition. Obllgatien of employera 
eon sequent on recognition are also detailed. 

STATEtfBHT OH FOOD WOR IWDIA 


ath. NOVEMBER Sir J. P, Srivastava, Food Member, stated at queatbo 
time today that aix abiploads of foodgraine had arrived In India 

and although he did not know the exact tonnage he thonght it was about 

80,000. and more waa coming. He said that (he price et which wheat wee loixled 

in'lndia wae snbalantially low. . , .. rn a i 

The Food Mmber faced a nurobn of qucaiiona on Mr. Amery’s atatemente in 

England on the fowl situation in India. * a t n • 

^ Mr. Neogy MAktd whether Mr. Amery's otetement that the deoth-rato In fotigal 
waa estImaM at about 1,000 a week was baaed on informetioo eupplird by or 
through the Ctevernmeut of India. * ^ t i « 

Sir Jivtda Prasad said that the Government (A Indie had supplied iaforme- 
iion on the food situation, but it was not known whether BIr. Amm’s stetmenb 
wm bated on that information. “We have been tending tel^rams to the 

S^retary of State from week to week.” • . ^ . a 

mJ Noogy : "Have HMG any other source of information apart from your 

tslegrams T” 

Sir Jwala Prasad said that they had. 
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Sir F. E, James : “How was it that in the early stsKea of the criaia, the 
Secretary of State made inch grossly inai*eiirate statement in Parliament ?** 

Sir Jwala Praead : *The question ought to be addreased to the Secretary 
of State. I am afraid/’ 

Replying to Mr. Eeogy*e question about Lord Strabolgi’a reference to a 
menage from India, Sir ^wala Praead said : **8hipments of wheat from Australia 
amounting to abont 160,000 tons in ait arrired in India between Norember 
and the end of April 1943. lliia quantity did not repreaent the full amount for 
which the Oofenment of India had asked, but in Tiew of the very difficult 
slipping position of the United Nations at that time, as well as the serious 
shortage of foodgrains in Ceylon, coupled with the sucoess which had attended 
the eflbrts of the Gorernment of India to procure old crop wheat earlier in the 
fear and the prospeets of a good rabi harfest, the Oorernment of India agreed to 
forego further ahipmenta of wheat on the understanding that a dahn for imports 
later in the yesr might be fafonrsbly oonsideied. Wa hare had to mdra that 
daim, and shipments oi wheat ate now antfing in Indian porta.* 

Replying to Mr« Ckattopadhyaya^ the Food Moweber aaid that the ddl popnla- 
tion of Bengd was estimated at ^SffXHfXX^ and their lequiremenls together with 
die militsry population, whose sias it was not in the pnblic interest to leresl. 
wen estimated by the Bengal Gorernment to be as fdlowa:— Rice ‘dJ9 million tons: 
wheat 12 i 400 (oos ; millels end maiie 2.000 tons. 

The deficits estimated by the Bengal Gkifmaaent wan at foliowa Rice 
4fiQ,€00 tout ; wheat 112^ tons ; millets sad maiae 2!,000 tons. The quantittea 
of foodgraina supplied to Bengd from April to Beptembur 1943, wore : Rice 204,000 
tone (iaoludiag arrifals during the free trade period) ; wheat aad wheat prodnote 
187,000 tons; millets and grain 43A00 tons. 

Mr. Noogy. la the Hon. Member awan that expert opinion it that the 
allowances of grad given to destitutes are not anpposed to be inffident to heep a 
faiMiaed rat alive (Laughter). 

Sir Jwala Praead : “That is a matter of opinion. When I vfadled Oalentta 
I waa told that it was quite euffident, and in soma cam too much.** 

Mr. Neoay : ’‘Will the Hon. Mmnber try eome grad on himidf and sea how 
he fiouriihei • (Laughter). 

In the course of nplies to qneelkms about the food eonfennee, Phndil JT. 
Maitra interacted: “How many attehded the conference and to what extent were 
they leaponaible for rednoiog the food supply in Delhi 7* (Laughter). 

Mr. Abdwr Raekid Chaudhury : “Is it true thst representativM of profiteas 
were directly or indirectly on the conferences T* (Lnnghter). 

Replying to other questions, the Pood Member ssid that the Government of 
India were obeely and oontinudly in touch with the Bengal Government with the 
ddsct of improving methodi ol diatribution and relief measarea. Practical aasla- 
tanoe and advice had heea given ; rdl and river distribution bed been improved ; 
a senior Military Officer had bam appointed aa Director of Transport in Bengal ; 
toed rationing schemes had been introdnced, end over 5,400 relief centres opened. 
Reports from certain districto dhowed that there had been a perceptible improvement 
in conditions. About 23,000 tons of wheat bad been released for the civilian 
in Bsngsl this year from emports specially ordered for the Defence 

Stabilization of Prices 

“We have reached s stage when in order to maintain the war effort it is 
necessary to cater for civilian r^uirementB* said Sir Jeremy Raieman, Finance 
Member, Government of India in accepting a resolution of the Muslim League 
Party urging the stabilization of prices. The Finance Member observed thst an 
attempt bad to be made even now, to some extent at the expense of the war 
effort, to switch the country’s productive resources to meeting civilian consumers’ 
demands, and Government were continually at work to promote an expantioo of 
production to meet civilian needs. The House finally passed Sir Ziauddin 
Akmed*a (League) resolution in an amended form recommending to the Qovern- 
meot of India “to give the foremost place in their monetary policy to the 
stabilization of prices, on which the prosperity of the country largely depends**. 

The main resolution which was moved in the last session, Teoommended to 
the Governor-GenersMn-Couneil to modify their currency policy and to oonoentrate 
their attention more on the stability of prices than on the stability of the bank 
rati of interest. Sir Atie-ul^ffaque^ Commerce Member, claimed that an far aa 
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concerned, GoFernment bed euooeeded in bringing down 


textile were 
the prioee. 

in nocepting the reFieed recolution, mode it eleer thet 
M ^ intereet on GoTertiment bonowiiitfs 

wM Quite definite end deliberete end they bed no intention to denert from th« 
obmp mon^ policy hitherto followed!. It hed been ?ifforouelf oritieieed from 

2e*^etr?^^h^“#LiS oveilrhdming iiipport of the* mejority opinion in 

the eoni^, TJe food problem end infietton. Sir Jeremy oburred were eloeelv 

5 >ot be loWed without dueling with the other. The 

two were reelly two Mpeete of the leme problem, but both could* be teokled 

QoFeSimenl ^f IndU bed bS VS S 
do. He .?i*®? would come in two weyt. It would come by eome 

ezpeneion of production in the country eren during the preeent difflcuiui end 

^ promote euoh ezpeneion. It won!? el«o 
come by inovmed ehipping which could bcidliotted to Indie in the fsOrtber etezee 
of the wet en ctteroiU hed ‘to be mede now, e?an to eome extent et the 

®*P®?®® *9 •witch beck the produetlre leeoureei of the 

mwtiy to the cmumeii demendc. 'l?he need of the home front bed 

become estfem^ impodent ito the internel eoonomy of the counM The 
1 * eeecbed e etege et which in order to meintein the 

wnr j^ort, It iineeeewjr to ceter eiTilieii reqnirementa: otherwice oiFilUm 
mor^ wiU Httdoidited^ ooueldetelieoe whidh ere eery preeent 

i® ^ wouldeek efUlocto leettie there eie w mJSy 

feelm ikhieh ere beipi^ our control. The Goeenment of Indie, he seid. 

nquireemuti wdf the cWilien creamer 
e^^ hoped thet they would he «ble to pradneea tnntked impiofement In 

Horou MesEieoM Bnrwjnv Sun GoorEe 

tOG. MOtmaUB MerriegM between Hiedie of 4he nme "^Gotre” *01 
‘^Prefer’* or Hinduc Monging to diftrent enb^vliieiii df the nme ceeln. wwe 
Bought to be legeliad by m hill whicht Dr. Goeind DieUrntt moved todey:# ehonMhe 
referred to e eeleet committee. The Honee diecueied tbe mwrion for over llnee 
hoore. Sir Aioka Both L>w Member, oppoeiug the motion dedinred thnt ajeeeemnl 
legielntlon of the kind cttenipted the mofer tbonld not be nndertehn when 
oompreheneive legiiintion each ee bad been prepnied by tbe Sno Committee ^ 
Mnrriage wee on the airril, thnt Hindu o|dnion wie ebnrpiy divided on the 
of Dr.ueehmokh’e Bill, that the Bpecinl Mnrriege Act wee evnilnblc lo tboa 
wished to merry within the seme gotn end it was not open to pen^ to some io 
the I^islnture end iniiit on eaenmentnl merriage and nak the iinee to ebnmm 
the lew for their benefit. The Lew Member gave the •eiarnaoe that be would 
do whatever wne poaeible to see thnt the Reo Committee’s Bill was brought 
before the Honae’s next eeasion end taken to its next .stage. Dr. DaakaittM 
expressed satisfaction with thin aesumnoe and withdrew hie motion. 

Blais’s RsnssMsuT A Hitatada Oedie 


Daring question time today, the retirement of Mr. J, B, Blair^ formerly Chief 
Secretary, Bengal Government and the order iiiued on the Bitavada of Nagpur 
in connexion with it were the subject of a question by Dr. Oovind JkBhnSuth, 
The Home Member said that the retirement was voluntary and waa in no way 
connected with any breach of the Government .';)ervanta* Conduct Rulee. The 
Government of the 0. F. were aeked to obtain from the editor of tbe ' Bitavada^ 
information as to the eource of an article entitled "Another Civilian Reeigiis 
Story of a Ceniored Letter,” which appeared in the issue of that newapaper daM 
Aug. 2. This article purported to disclose the working of the cenaoranip and it 
was clearly neceeeary in the interests of military security at welt as in the public 
interest to investigate its origin. The C. P. Govern ntent were accordingly 
antlioriied to resort to Dl Rule 116 if tbe editor declined to give this informatioa 
voluntarily. .... 

The same Member asked whether it had been brought to tbe notice of HMG 
that if Italian prisoners were sent out of India, it would releaae a eonaidersble 
amount of food for the consumption of the Army ae well ac tbe civilian population. 
Ml C. M, Trivedit War Secretary, anawered that the queetiou waa atilt under 
consideration in consnltation with BMG. 

Mr. JT. C, Neogy : la it a fact that the etandatd of treatment given to 
Italian sod other prisoners of war appr0]dmEtei MU or leas the traaltkmal 
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ftUndftrd ol hospitality given to sooa-in-law in Indian households T 
(Laughter). 

Mr. Trivedi: The treatment is governed by luternational Conventions. 
Numbbr of Bbcubity Pbisonerb 


The number of seeurity prisoners of all sorts in detention on January 1. 1948, 
was 9,8)3, sitid the Home Member in reply to Mr. A, H. Chottopadhyaya, 'i^e 
number on September 1 last was 10,780. but it was understood that a good m^iny 
prisoners had been released since that date. The number of State prisoners 
detained uuder Regulation III of 1818 on September 30, 1943, was 10. No such 
prisoners were released during 1948. He had no information as to the number 
of prisoners detained under the Regulation or released b)f Provincial Governments. 
So far as he was aware, no special tribunals for examining the cases of persons 
de-ained under the DL Rules were at present in existence. The cases oi these 
l>t*raons were however, under constant review by the Governments concern^, both 
Odiitrai and Provincial, and a number of persons had been released, from detention 
as a result of these reviews. 

'rhe Home Member, in a statement in reply to Mr. N, M. Joehi, gave the 
number of persons undergoing imprisonment in connexion with the Cbngress 
movement in all Provinces on Bept. 1, 1943 as. 19,284» and those undergoing 
detention as 8.073. The number of security prisoners releued was 7,447. Except 
in the case of one news-paper, on which a pre-censorship order was served by a 
Provincial Government, there had been no ceoaorahip of news or comment appear- 
ftig in the Indian Frees about famine conditions in the country or deathe reiulting 
irom starvation iu Bengal and other plactis, aatd Sir Sultan Ahmed in reply to Mr. 
K, C, Neogy. In so far as publioity in ^e Press outsida India was eonoemed, the 
Government of India had no information either as to its volume or tone other than 
that contained in cabled reports to* India, which had appeared in the ludian Frees. 
The house then adjourned till Friday. 

Dbbatb os Food Bitoatiob 

18th. NOVEMBER Initiating the debate to-day on the food situation in the 
countey Bit F. Srivaatava, Food Member, Government of India, aaid that as 
against the Bengal GovernorV estimnte of province’s reqatrementa for the three 
months, October to December of 250, (XK) tons, 82, (XX) tons were sent during 
October. hope our arrangements will secure that the figure given by the 

Governor will be substantialLy exceeded;’’ he aaid. The daily average rate of 
arrival of foodgraius and pulses into Calcutta during the period June to October 
was over 3,300 tons per day as agarnat a daily average of l,fi00 tons for the 
correaponding period of last year. In addition to the amounts which the Provincial 
(toemment were now aeiuiing out to the districts titey had a month’s reserve of 
fob^rains for Calcutta itself. As regards distribution to dislriots, despatchea bad 
during the last month risen from a few bnndred tons to a thousand tons a day 
in addition to the arrangements which bad been made to tend from the Punjab 
direct to the districts a large quantity of wheat products. Arrsiigements were 
now in progress to double this figure. *We attach the greatest importance to 
two pointa in Bengal, namely, the rationing of Calcutta and the procurement of 
the aman crop. Our Rationing Adviser hae gone to Bengal ou more than one 
occasion and remained there for considerable periode working in close co-operation 
with the Provincial authorities on the gigantic task St preparing tlie Calcutta 
rationing scheme, which, 1 hope, will very shortly l>e in operation. We have also 
•ent a senior oflioer of the Department to collnbornte with the Provincial Govern- 
ment in the |)repnration of their ’’aman*’ procurement scheme, the final details of 
which are now under urgent cooeiderntion.” Although to tome extent the 
Department had been unavoidably preoccupied with the situation iu Bengal they 
had oonatantly kept before them the needs of 'iravanoore, (3ochiu, Bombay, the 
Deccan States and Madras. The Food Member referred earlier to the revised 
baaie plan which came into operation from Auguat 1, aimed at the diatributioii 
of 1,4(X),000 tone of foodgratoa, to deficit areas within the period of eight months 
ending in March, 1944. During the first three mouths of its operation, over 

650.000 tons had been despatched to the deficit areas. The principal recipients had 
l)eeii Bengal with 219,000 torn. Bombay 76,000 tons, Madras 7.000 tons. Travanoore- 
Oochin 46,000 tons, and the Deccan States 6,5(X) tons. He acknowledged with 
gratitude the additional aurplusea voluntarily declared by provinces and Stataa 
aabiMiiuent to the formulation ol the revim basic plan which amounted to 

220.000 tons. Referring to imports, he said hia latest information waa that 
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^,Q0D tong of foodji^rAins htd already arrt?ed and far greater qoanatiea were on 
A g*ja«roae offars of aetietanoe reoeived froai 

Aaitraha. Oanadi, 8 A rut and Naw ZiaU id and thanM the O-ln-O 
for tiM help given in the teak of distribution. “In our price policy" he dedaied. 
we hare no intention of pushing down prices below a level where they give a 
fair twurn to the producer and we intend by every means in our power to 
prot^t the producer against undue rise in prices ^f the commodities wboh he 
requires. We intend to remove progressively those price divergencies in diifereat 
araM which give rise to so much heartburning. But we are convinced that control 
of the prices pi fopdgrains is as essential factor not only in the feeding of the 
poor but in the whole economic structure of the country." Stressing the ins per* 
Un IS of increasing the country’a resources by au inteuaiflcation of the “Grow 
More Food” campaign he mentioned that according to the first alMndia rice 
forecaati the acreage under rice alone had gone up by about four million. 8o far 
the condition of rice and other kharif crops or millets and maize haa been reported 
good ilmoet without ozception throughout the country. *T cannot be aatUfied and 
shall ^ never be satisfied so long as hunger and distress exist. I claim that we 
have been successful in maintaining a steady flow of grain from sarplus to deficit 
areas fording to prearr i.oged programmes. 'Hie delivery of grain to most of 
the deficit areas has enabled them, with the assistance of their own offorts, to keep 
the lituitiou under control and in Bsogal we are able to show a considerable 
improvement in the supply position. 

Three amendments were moved after the Food Membir’s speech, urging that 
the food situation be taken into coneideration. One moved by Mr. Ahdur Ranhid 
Chaudhry (Unattached) asked for a committee of inquiry of the Central Legislature 
with an elected majority to report on the situation ; the second by 8ir iiohammad 
Yamin Kha% (League) urged the appointment of a Royal Oommission. and the 
third by Mr. K, C. Neogy, recommended the api>ointmeDt of a committee consisting 
of eminent economists, judges, administrators and an accountant-general under the 
ehairmanahip of a lawyer who has held high judicial office to inquire into a number 
of points relating to the continued prevalence of famine conditiona. Mr. Chauikry 
declared that the blame for Bengal’s dietreea lay with the bureaucracy. He 
deplored the apathy of the British public and referred to the fact that only 85 
membera were present in Parliament when the food debate was held. 

Mr. C. P. Lawson (European Group) demanded an inquiry to be coiiduoted 
by some non-political and unbiassed body. The time for it was to be chosen so 
that, consistent with arriving at the earliest iwssible conclusion, no interruption 
took place in the urgent i-fibrU which were being made to remedy the siiiistion. 
Emphasizing the absence of consumer goods as s factor preventing the free flow 
of foodgrauis he thought that while* many shiploads of wheat from Australia or 
Canada might be urgently needed, one tanker of kerosene oil might result in the 
release of many shiploads of wheat from the hands of stockists in this country. A 
shipload of bicycles might be worth many cargoes of grain. 

Mr. Shamlal (Congress) explained that his party's decision to keep away from 
the Assembly was not for all time and that the subject of focm was one on 
which the Party ought to make its voice heard. The House adjourned at this stage. 

Trade UNroNS Act Amend. Bill 

18th. NOVEMBER :~The Assembly today dealt with five official Bills. One of 
them was Dr. Ambedkar^s Bill further to amend the Indian Trade Unions Act. 
providing mainly for compulsory recognition of Trade Unions under certain 
conditions and defining what recognition would imply. The House agreed to 
circulate the Bill for eliciting public opinion. Mr. Grifitha, while supporiiiig 
circulation of the Bill, criticized certain of its provisions and chsracterizM it as 
nebnloas, uncertain and indefinite in many parts. He took particulsr objection to 
giving protection to labour and treating them as hot-house plants instead of leaving 
It to labour as in Britain to build up Trade Unions which were reasonable, 
repreeentotive and efficient. Maulvi AhM Ohani objected to the proviaion that 
oommunal Trade Unions should not be recognized. Mr. 2V. M, Jnahi declared 
that employers bad shown hostility to the Trade Union movement and that waa 
the reaeon why the Bill was needed. Employers in many cases insisted not onl? on 
Trade Unions being reprewsnUtives but wanted Trsde Unions to have no _^Mlitioa 
whatever. Sir Qurunath Bewoor, Secretary. Posts and Air, replying to criUclama 
of the Posts and Telegraph Department’s attitude to Irade Uoione eaMl that the 
Department was in fact the first to recognize Trade Unions. He imaj^o^ that owe 

15 
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of the leeiODf why the proyirione of the present Bill were not meent to be nede 
imn^ietely npplienble to labour employed by the Crown, by a Federal Railway or 
■ maior port, wae that Government already had well-eBtabUshed rnlee for recognition 
of Government Servaota* Unione. Sir Cowasji Jehangir declared that the worth of 
a Trade Union depended upon its leaden and that all Trade Union leadere in 
India were not of the same calibre ae Mr. Joehi or Mr. Jamnadas Mehta. Dr. 
Amb^dkar, replying mainly to Mr. Griffiths* criticisms, pointed out that there was 
noising indefinite about the conditions on which recognition was to be given to 
IVade Unions. The representative character of a Union would be decided by a 
Tripartite Board to be set up under the Bill. That Board would go into all the 
relevant oircnmstanoes, including, if necessary, the private character of the leaders 
of a Union. As regards the provision about labour employed by Government, he 
explained there was really no exemption for them. What was provided was that 
a date would be fixed when the provisions would be made applicable to them 
as well. The motion that the Bill be circulated was agreed to. 

OTBBB Official Bills 

The House passed the Home Member^a Bill further to amend the Victoria 
Memorial Act, the Law Member^ two Bills further to amend the Cr.P.O. and a 
Bill to make certain provision for appeals in criminal cases tried by a High Court 
exercising orig.nal juriadiction. The House then adjourned till the 15th. 

Debate on Food Situation 

Ifith. NOVEMBER The Chair ruled at the outset that the amendment of Mr. 
Bhambhu Dayal Misra ( Congress ), urging the public trial of Lord Linlithgow, Mr. 
Li 6. Amery and Sir John Herbert, was out of order and could not be moved. 

Mr. ahamlal ( Congress ) concluding his unfinished speech of Friday asserted 
that only a National Government could successfully deal with the situation and 
was the supreme need of the hour. 

Mr. C, Neogy declared that the famine bore **the hall-mark of genuine 
British manufaeture.*’ On an earlier occasion. Opposition members had tried to rouse 
Government to the need of taking prompt action to prevent the Bengal tragedy. 
It had been said that things had been made difficult by the division of responsibility 
between the provinces and the Centre. ‘Were it a question of repression the Govern- 
ment of India had only to press a button in New Delhi and the whole thing 
was done swiftly and efficiently, but not when it was a question of saving lives. 
Implying to the contention that growth of population was the real difficulty, he 
said that during three centuries, the population of Britain had increased more 
than eight times as against that of India wnicb had been four times. In 50 years the 
total increase in India was about 39% as against 186% in the USA. It was also 
revealed by figures that the yield per acre of land in Bengal had not progressed 
sipoe the days of Akbar, although Japan with the same problems of over- 
population and uneconomic holdings had a yield per acre of tnree times that of 
Bengal : and China more ^an double that of Bengal. As for hoarding not 
more than 10% of the agricultural population could have anything like a 
surplus. He granted that the reserves built by European industrial concerns 
in Bengal might not be very large in quantity : but it was not so much 
^e quantity that mattered as the simultaneous withdrawal of loodgrains by 
different competing parties. Hundreds of European employers in Bengal contributed 
to the shortage. They made a mad rush to secure grain : and every European 
employer was engaged, according to Government, in essential war work and, 
^erefore, entitled to build up food reserves. 

Sir Joqendra Singhs Member for Education, Health and Lands, said the imprm- 
sion he bad formed as a result of his visit to Bengal was that the clouds were 
lifting : grain from outside was not only now flowing into Calcutta but into remote 
towns in a steady stream. Tlie charities organised by the people of Oaleutta and 
outside had done a great deal of succour and to save. A rien harvest of rice would 
soon be ready. He declared that he was not satisfied with the constitutional 
position in which the Centre had no direct responsibility in the fruitful fields of 
education, agrionltnre and health. **If India is to resolve the economic deadlock 
it must have centraliied direction, centralised finance and decentralised activiUes. 
I feel diat unless we at the Osntie guide the emergent forces which are raging in 
full blast In all the countries of £e world, we shall fall entirely in adTaneing 
the economic inlsnets of this vast continent. **The strategy of the future must 
aim el piodnclioB d food and goods. We are worried about the ineraassd dreula- 
tta of m ens y . Wo oqghtto worry asore about Ineressiag the pioduetlon of goods.”* 
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8w AhM Bahm Okiunavi tTMcd the pment food fomioe in Bengal lo Iho 
pdllej of denial put into operation by ^e ez-Qovernor, Bir John Herbert. He aaid 
that the jremoyal of riqe and the deatructlon of boati and other meana of oonTeyanee 
in the BE diatrlcU had led to a breakdown of normal trade channela In thoee 
Mrto which mdnally affected other parti also. He urged greater imports from 
abrosd and the taking over of the control of food matters by the Qcrrernment of 
India. He advised the Government not to disturb the aman erop by making 
any purchases but to let it flow freely into the market. 

Chowdhury MM Ismail Khan said that the responsibility for the Bengal famine 
ultimately ream with the British Government If the Indian Ministers were 
wrong, why did the Governors intervene and stop the rot’* He thought that the 
Indian Members of the Government of India had not discharged their duties 
properly. ^ Borne months ago when the life of a single man was at stake, three of 
them vanidied from the Government benches ; but now when hundreds of thousands 
were dying of forced starvation the Indian Members were sittine opposite **ao oobl 
as enenmbm.” He added : ''People clamoured for food but the Government gave 
them wood— Ma]-Gen Wood,*' (Laughter). His complaint against the economic 
experts was that they had not drawn the attention of their employers in good time 
to the great catastrophe to which the country was heading. He supported the 
demand for a Royal Oommission. He also asked the Government to ''capture or 
corner” the aman crop in Bengal. 

Mr. Jamnadas Mskta charged the Government with neglect and complacency 
and called' upon the Indian Members to ' get out** if they could not do better than 
thqr had done in the past. In the face of terrible reality, those Indian Members 
had no right to ask people to have consideration for the Government's difficulties. 
He was prepared, however, to absolve even the Government from a deliberate policgr 
of starvation : but hoarders and profiteers, samindars and capitalists, were deli- 
berately robbing and fleecing and starving their own countrymen. The Punjab, he 
declared, had starved Bengal. 

Sardar Mangal Singh stoutly defending the Punjab, said tbaC profiteers and 
hoarders should be punished along with the members of the Government of India. 
He stated that at the end of June 1,58,000 tons of wheat released by the Punjab 
lemained to be dispatched to Bengal. What, he asked, did it show 7 Was It a 
ease of hoarding by the Punjab zamindar or bolding up of grain by the Railway 
Members T 


Sir Edward Benthall t May 1 inform the Hon. Member that all that wheat 


is in Bengal. 


nengai. 

Sardar Mangal Singh replied that that might be the case now. The Puniab 


samindar, he asserted, was not proBteering either. Who, he asked, was pocketing 
the difference of Rs. 10 between the price at which wheat was bought in the Punjab 
and atta sold in Bengal 7 The demand for a Royal Commission, he characteriiM 
as a trap. He «aid he could say in advance what a Royal Commission would 
vseommend. Their very first finding would be that the transfer of power to 
Indiaiis was a mistake. The country, therefore, did not want a Royal Commissioo. 
Ihe country knew who the real culprit was. It was the Government which had 
encouraged undesirable elements in the country. It should now seek a solutlofi of 
the difficulty by getting the help of the real representatives of the people, Mr. 
Gandhi ano Mr. Jinnoh. They were the people who could solve the problem. 

Mr. Jamnadas Mshta : They are as much responsible for the muddle as the 
Govern ment 

Mr. L. C. Gwilt (Eniopean Group) said the food emergency which exist and 
would continue to exist not only until tbe gathering of the aman rice crop in a 
lew weeks time, but for the leirt several years, called for the greatest measure of 
uutfcpal unity. Unless thisa wan a rapid change in the altitude of some of the 
>i^us” ptofinces, and uatloual eo-o|isration to assist towards procurement, the 
fntaie must hold the most silMS conaequenoes from which India might taka a 
isneration to recover. He avpesled to Mi to avoid permitting tlm state of Baipl 
todegenerate into a poUticaT &ua and ask^ the Prem to dmte spaim to -what 
to ^t in the rationed aieas as they have done in the Ifit to what to wnmg in 
Bengal.” He asked the Oentral Govemmrat not to supply the imported gc^ to 
nay province whieb had not shown their bonafides in iat^iidng an effietet 


■ansnin of lood eontnl or rhtionin|^ He fonpM Aat senior appointmenta In 

MienoGnetol food ndmintotralton ha to PuMie Ber^ 

djgy tni^aheuM he teanaferred from to ^ 
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8ir Cowasji Jehangir tboaght thftt the defieit of 2 JX)OlOOO tone giTen for the 
whole of Indie wes en error end thet It ehould not be really more then 1,5G(MX)0 
tone. From whet be bed seen end leerned in bie own province of Bombay, the 
only method of procurement wee to take greine direct from the eoItivetor*e beiide. 
He did not know whet were the **politicel riikn” to which the Orcgoiy RoMrt 
referred in deeling with theie prqpoeels. The revenue offioere were there to hoy 
greine from the cuitivetore et e feir end equitable price. There were difficultieii 
he granted, but he hoped that the> Central Uovernment would bring this luggeetion 
to the attention of the provincial Govern menta end thet Bombay et Icaat would 
adopt it end ebow the way for procurement aa it had ahown the way for rationing. 
He endoraed the plan of rationing aa the only equitable method of diatribution, 
and he waa glad to hear from Mr. Kirby that a principle of rationing waa that 
there muat lie a month'a atock and a likelihood of maintaining that atock. 

Mr. i\r. Sivaraj declared : ** Whatever the position of India in the Britiah 
Empire and whatever her eonatitutioual atatua among other parta of the Empire, 
the fact remaina that India ia today on a war basia on account of the reaponsibility 
forced upon it by the British Government. It is my contention that those who took 
this responsibility of declaring, war have also to bear the responsibility of finding 
food supplies for the civil population of India.” During the war, he added, such 
initiative as that of the Government of India had been taken away by HMG. and in 
that particular case of food, he blamed HMG. Referring to the demand for a Royal 
Commission, Mr. Sivaraj said : ”1 feel that such a Commission will be useful 
only at a later atage. 1 think it is of no use at all at the present moment.” 
During the war food muat become a Central responsibility, and if it was necessary 
to amend the Government of India Act in order to confer such power on the 
Government of India, he would ask the Government to approach the Secretary of 
State to have the Act amended. Mr- Sivaraj concluded by commending t^ work 
done by the Madras Food Council in introducing rationing in the city and procure 
supplies for that purpose. 

18th. NOVEMBER Mr. B. H» Hutchingf^^ Secretary, Food Department, 
Government of India said that the prime need was not to continue singing about 
what should be done but to lay down broad principles and agree on a coherent 
policy which would make allowances for special conditions and emergencies and 
apply that policy consistently throughout the country. He claimed that that was 
the aim of the Food Department today. The most important feature of the 
situation was psychological, 'ihe situation was now difierent from whil it was a 
year ago. They now had a policy which they did not have before. The Adminis- 
tration were far more alive to their duties and reaponsibilities than before : the 
public itself was beginning to realize that food was no longer a subject which 
could be made the sport of political ambition or financial ingenuity and at least 
one High Ckuirt had given a salutary judgment. The House would shortly see 
other measures which Government had in preparation to teach the same lesson. 
The problem was in essence an administrative one. Food must become the first 
priority subject for the time being of all administrations ; the whole resources of 
those administrations should be locussed upon it in all its different and connected 
aspects. One of the roost important |>oints was the effective application of the 
Foodgraiiis Control Order. (Voices: How far have you succeeded.) Mr. Hutchings 
pointed out that the administiation of that Order was a provincial matter, it 
was still open u amendment, and if members bad any amendments to propose he 
would welcome them, But the Order was the basis on which stocks in each 
province could be located aud assessed. That should form the basis of any sound 
food administration. Next to it came price control. "Price control muat^ we believe, 
not only be supported by control of other commodities and the attempt to supply 
consumer goods, but it must be accepted througbout India in principle and we 
will neglect nothing to make it effective.” Referring to rationing he said that 
experience had shown that wherever it had been introduced it had been succeeaful 
and it had been welcomed the great majority of the people. 

Mr. hoMsainbhai Lalji^ leader of the Indev>endeDt Party, said that during tha 
lilt four years food bid been taken out of India in quantities which bad not 
been disclosed. Whereas figures of military consumption had been published, 
figures of export during the last four years were not reliable. He could not 
understand why Government now waxed so eloquent in thanking the connlriea 
who bad come to India's help. Why did nobody thank India when food was going 
out from here ? 

Dr. G. Deahmukh (Congress) said that his concern was not so midi with the 
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wteatiou. About raUening he aakwl/if it applied to “uUk^ hI “tJrf thi'* ..P”*?"* 
SSSI. B“8*tere oettaio cla.a» ol Sependantt Sf “il.^rv olcem 

2P*T «•*« were even 12 timid the emount oiveii ta ths ^ * «f*oni 

Hm ieqwnei ehpved that the military anihwitim ^'n BallK^ore wire 


to apply exactly the wme scale of rationinc t7dw?d..Tu nf 
officers but diey must be approached by the civil admmistraiiJSii ^.?^ 

Tto civil admiDistntion wm that of the Central Gowrnmcnt ami he askld 

Sir F^rederick then referred to the extra^arHiioo in ** 

and hotels m fTalcntta and Delhi. In the Middle IhMt which he ai^ othm 

B nf wnAmb fAtiw -I vaaiCAB ”181(6(1 


I nod Delhi. 


Ai — a a— ,w..wiw wuu Ill me miaaic iteast WUlcIi lifi 

T"i^J • •hottage of meat four meatless days oS* 

fi •uybody efer thought of n riceless day in ?ndiaT iv 

the Middle East ncejyed short shrift. He had seen 12 of them exh bited » 

• P.“^*“ *‘***‘ exposed to the derision of the i^ople. AVhv 
should ft^not be a nation-wide campaign of austerity f Starvation asked, 
among the ^laary people were sowing swds of discontent which would h 
in a wretched and unpleasant harvest In this country. There »^s . “.,JiS i**.**^ 
waste in militaiy circles. He knew of a case i^which a d^stinLmi/h^ 
was approached by the authorities of a prisoners of war camn to le ih 
make compost out of surplus bread That «.« «h.n “®'" *“>» to 

QOUin-C., 'southern Army. Lwever^had tak«? the mW The 

F^wick expected that something would be done to set h r Uhi J"**. 

Mked for medical relief to the affected areas so that th« vmlJ f*' Frederick 

be helped to get over the effects of starvation’ De heli^th^f thi!?®'^"*“*“ "*‘8*'‘ 
^ ««PO""ibni‘y not only of th'e administr.ttoiV I lnd1“""“?" 

°! British Government which bad direct and w marv r™ L l.h r.'*’ “"'y 

A satisfactory fAiufe onuVc ^ 

Md wdling response from various countries but that resDonaa mulil* nnf" i "'*tont 
Into effect unless the United Nations decided that X Sv to ^i^?ii 
priority in their war effort. had flnt 

A’lr mward Benthall, Member for War Transport refntorf 
lack of transport facilities was responsible for the Bengal ’ crisis ***•* 

to prove his plea that there were tinough wagons a3le in toe P, id.r 7 
'““‘Brains lo transltort. In any cam. iaid Sir Ed'..,!!* 
l»d been no complaints since August last, and ihe^ fact that the Punish k^il 
claiming that it bad exported foodgrains out of all i>rot»r!i/!n‘ .i ‘‘*1 ‘****' 

•''"'•We- The time, be said, niig^d^'romS whST^ 
imiiorts and new crops, hoarders might hasten to dispose V thn?r" J!z."u **“• 
might be some dilliculty in meeting such a situation ^^He aasurJi 'Ibere 

^ Travancorl and Cochin ve? m^h to to', 
•rrangemento would be made to transiiort fimdsrti^. ? 

^o States and for which purpose a detailed proeramm* n. hS^*^***** fbose 
?**e"''gto Bengal. Sir Mward said that idequSte arTangemenU 
Wiver foodgrans to Calcutta, but often no foSlgrsins were «!Subls^«, *?'•**** •" 
Qovmment hid provided 30 wagone daily to tranaDort fondiJ«i«. ***M*port. 
tooths E districts. In addition to tbU arraMementT’lM been 
^ ton. of foodwains by raU and 325 Tof. by stSTmef froT^*N “i 
ArraDgementa had also been made for tranaiyort of the nrnt% • u 
these arrangements, it was hoped steady imnrovemant »ouM I? With 

Biluation. He declared that food rouat be moved and would Iw rnoveV” 

Nawabsada Lioquat AU Khan aaid : “It ia Eid / 

I^thgow’t Viccroyalty that a man who bad come wt to In^dU wiih'^^kjSl ^ 
piomiara to improve the lot of the aKriculturiat ahontd Imva «rm ■! Itopea and 

ti‘SL"Lr‘ 

time to the economic conditiona of India tiian to the aeoEraDhicEl iinUm**** t ® 
wntty, toinga may not beve drUtod to th«” T«LS?*JSfto 
^2** hia reaponaibUity and duty, for if themilitary can 

today, it^uld have done ao four months ago with the reault that* 

Iwe. might iiavs bma aavsd. ITie Nnwabsah paid • warm tribnto to u5S ifc Jif 
for hie prompt action in daalmg with the Bengal eitoation. He dieputed the ftiMeimiml 
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of Sir Edword Bonlholl ihit tnuitpM woo of oiloUfl for mofina; loodgioiiio Iron 
Oidoattt. At for tho '*Grow Moro Pood*’ eainpoigD, bo nkl tint too largo aeroago 
nodor loodgraina was ponible at the eoat of cotton which waa no loom wanted 
bj Japan. Thorn wore 2000,000 acroa of fallow land lying in Anam whibh oonld 
prodnoo 1,000,000 ndi. loodgraina at loaat Itn Go? emmont had noror thought of 
patting it under cnltiration. Tho Nawabxada eoncludod by onyin|[ that the whole 
loaponaibility ffit tho preaont atato of affitira lay with the Bntidi Gofornmont 
wbicli had dragged India into tho war and made her into n baoo of oporationa. 
Bengal bad become a frontier and it waa the duty of India and the lonpiro to 
ia?e Bengal. The Gorernment of India moat help Bengal financially to aafo the 
liTCi of mUliona of human beinga. 

Oftigial Billo 

nth. NOFBMBBR The Aaaembly today diapoaed of tho four remaining official 
Billi and devoted the rent of the aitting to diecnaaing the food criaia. The Honae 
pamd Sir AMiM>ul»ffaquB*i two Billa, one to amend the Indian Tea Control Act 
and the other to amend the Indian Companiea Act. 

TheJ^tnance Member's Bill to consolidate and amend the law relating to 
Central ezeiae duties waa referred to a stlect committee ; and the Law Member's 
motion for circulation of the Bill to amend and codify the Hindu Law relating 
to intestate eucceaaion, as reported by the joint eommittee» was paaaed. 

Debate om Food Situatioh 

Dr. Q. V, Deshmukh complained of heavy ezporta of loodgraina from the 
C. P. and asked that the food supplies to Italian and other foreign priaonera of 
war quartered in India should be HMG's responsibility. He express^ aiaafcreenient 
with those who were clamouring for the reduction of prices of agricultural 
commodities. He waa not against fixing prices but in that process several factors, 
such as the cultivator’s needs for his family’s sustenance, education, medicine, 
seed for the next year’s crop and provision for possible failure of crops should be 
borne in mind. 

Sir Ziauddin Ahmed said that wastage of food should be made a criminal 
offence. He complained against the way In which the Food Department have 
ignored members of the House in cnoosing the personnel of conferences and 
committees and alleged that this waa done because the department finds members of 
the House very inconvenient in their criticisms. More shiploads of wheat were 
expect^ to arrive in this country shortly, said the Food Member, Sir J, P, 
Srivastava, replying to Khan Bahadur Sbabbhan, during question time today. It 
was not in tbe public interest, be said, to reveal either the quantities ezMcted or 
the name of tbe countries from where imports had been arranged. The Food 
Member informed Mr. Kssak l:^ait that so far as Orissa was concerned, it was 
expected that the winter rice corn would relieve the situation. As for Bombay, the 
Government of India sere taking steps to supply foedgrains from surolus areas 
as well as foodgrsins imported from abroad. In addition, the provincial Government 
was taking measures to procure considerable part of the crops which were being 
harvested or would be harvested shortly. Bteps had also been taken to supply 
M^raa with millets, but the position there was reported to have improvea 
considerably. ’’The Government of India agree as to the importance of 
ensuring that certain conditions exist when statutory price control is introduced,” 
said bir J. P. Srivastsva in reply to a question oy Dr. Oovind Deshmukh, In 
the present emargent* conditions, all-India statutory prices for all foodgrsins are 
an impossibiiiiy. The Government of India have therefore, decided that, pending 
the enforcement of statutory control of tbe prices throughout India, such provinces as 
dWre to enforce statutory control should be permitted to do so subject, however, 
to the approval of the statutory price by the Central Government. These decisions 
ap|dy to all provinces without exception.” 

Dr. B. J?. Ambedkar, Labour Member, replying to Mr. AT. C« Meogp, said that 
1940 was tbe peak year for coal production In India, Since then production had 
fallen slightly year oy year. 'Jhe fall assumed serious proportions for June 1948. 
Compared with tbe corresiKinding months of 1942, the output in June, July and 
August of this year fell by about 853,000 tons each month, while September 
allowed a decrease of 299,000 tons. Mentioning the principat steps taken to improve 
the situation. Dr. Ambedkar said : ’’More wagons have been provided to Uke sway 
sold partienlarly in the Bengal and Bihar coalfielda. Efforts are being made to 
SPBUie the prompt delivery of colliery stores and maehineiy. Woman have, since 
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Aufrott, been pernilted to work undeigronnd in the 0. P. end Beter ooelflelde. 
' Aeiion hei bm taken to pre?ent interferenee with colliery labour from military 
actmtieii in the coatfieide. Bohemee are under prepmtUon for proriditig a greater 
quantity of conaumer gooda for eollieriea and, in particular, of food and arrangeipente 
are being made to euaure an adequate ration at oonceasion ratea to the iniiiere. 
Welfare officers are about to be appointed in the Bengal and Bihar coalfields to 
promote the health and general welfare of minera.** 

The decline in output was due mainly to the shortage of labour which was drawn 
away by the *‘Grow More Food” campaign and by military works in the vicinity, 
added the labour Member. An increlse in output of coal was necessary to meet 
the internal requirements of Indian industry and essential consumers. 

Sardar Sant Singh repudiated the charge in hoarding and profiteering made 
against the Punjab. As regards hoarding, he gave figures which, he said, proved that 
wheat was coming freely to the markets in the Punjab. As regards profiteering, 
he declared that he knew, that the Bengal Government made profits. He also 
knew that the Central Government made a profit of Rs. 1-2 a md. on witeat brought 
from the Punjab and sold to Bengal, and in this way made a profit of Rs. 1 crore. 
Was the Finance Member prepared to deny that ? 

Sir Jeremy Raiaman was heard to remark that he was prepared to give Rs. 10 
for every one which Sardar Sant Singh alleged had been made by the Ocntral 
Government. 

Sardar Sant Singh went on to repeat the charge against the Central Government. 

The Finance Member, interrupting him again, asked if he supported taxation 
by Government to cover themstIveH against loss on food supplies. 

The Pocid Member remarked that what Sardar Sant Singh aaid wae ancient 
history and that be would give a reply in due course. 

Sardar Sant Singh charged the millers of Bengal with making large profits. 

( Sir Henry Richardson : Untrue ). Referring to the War Transport Moiuber’a 
statement about empty wagons coming from the Punjab becsuHc no wheat was 
forthcoming, Sardar Bant Singh gave figures of wheat which he said was lying in 
stations in the Punjab for want of wagons. 

The debate was adjourned at this stage. 

18th. NOVEMBER The Aasembly today concluded the debate on the food 
crisis in India when all amendments to the Food Members proposal (on the first 
dsy (if the debate), that the food situation be taken into consideration by the 
Housp, were rejei!ted. 

The Muslim League’s amendment asking for the appointment of a Royal 
Commission was rejectea by 41 votes to 26, the Congress Party, the Nationalists 
and some unattached members not voting. The other amendments were all 
rejected without a division. 

Sir J. P, Srivastava (Food Member), rep ying on the debate, said be was not 
prepared to accept a^ of the amendments. TIfis, he detdsreif, was not the time 
for any inquiry. He was not. however, baulking or avoiding an inquiry being 
undertaken at the proper time, and be would place before HMG a full report oi 
the debate in this House. 

I'he debate began with a speech by Sir Aziz^uUHaque who replied to 
references made to his administration of the Food Department befoie he became 
Commerce Member. He said that from January to Juno this year, the monthly 
average mortality rate in Calcutta was less than the average of the proceeding five 
years, sod it was difficult for him to believe at that time that a crisis was impend- 
ing in Bengal. But the Food Department wars not complacent or idle ; they 
took what steps were possible to have a co-ordinate and concerted policy ; they 
set up a long-range Planning Ck)mroittee; trie to arrange for imports and so on. 
There had been a reference, he aaid, to the export of foodgraiua by the UKCO, 
which, it was aaid, bad denude India of toodgrans. 

Sir A. H, Ohuznavi : *Tt it correet.** 

Sir Aziz-ul-Haque doolare it was not correct to any extent. The UKCO did 
not take any grains away except perbape 100 tons to Persia. 

Mr. Jinnah interrupting sake what was the total quantity ezporte. 

Sir Aziz ul aaid that the Food Bfember would give up-toeate figures in the 
couree of bis reply. 

Mr. JT. C. Neogy: **Has the Hon. Member lead Sir Purshottamdas Tbakueas* 
minute to the Gregory Oommittee'a report T” 

Mntaksi ana miaoidoalatioaa. Sir' Auz^tU oontinue, had been mee, but 
nofcr deliberately ; they were ordinary laeidaots of Ilia. As a resnlt oi action in 
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tlie dirar^on of eootiol tokoo in looant monthi, tho price of n number of nrtielce 
hnd come down. 

Sir Henry Riekard$on% Leader of Ihe European Group, while generally favout- 
ing on inquiry at a anitable time by a auitable body of the type of a Royal 
Oommisaion, declared that there waa mnoh to be done hero and now by the 
Oentral and Proyineial Governmenta and by the public. He thought that the 
Gregory Report was a blue prints and the important thing waa to atick to ita 
pro^ama and«implement them without further hesitation of chopping and changing. 
Referring to some of ita recommendationa. Sir Henry aaked whether the Central 
Government were aatiafied with the measure of co-operation received from provinces, 
and, if not. what atepa they proposed to take in the matter. About procurement, 
he said that the moat important thing waa to allay panic among agricultiiiiata and to 
make them realize that high prices would not last for ever. In Bengal, he siiggeaM 
that Government aiiould announce that Calcutta would be fed by imports from 
outside the province so that foodateffs in the mofiissil would bo available for 
mofusail needs. For generationb cultivatora In many parts of India had been 
burdened with debt ; here at last was a chance if they were wise to make a new 
start to become creditors rather than debtors and lo learn those habits of thrift 
which, in other agricultural countries of the world, were the most stable founda- 
tions of the State. He would like to see a future established whereby the agricul- 
turist would have easy access to farm implemonts, improved seeds, good housing, 
good education, medical ‘benefits 'and the many other vital needs wliich hitherto 
had remained unsatisfied. On the side of production, he urged that among other 
things India should follow the example of the allotment movement in Britain. 
Advocating rationing,, he' said that a particular province could not dispense with 
rationing merely because it was a surplus province. No town anywhere in the 
world was a surplus area and the mere fact that a town was situated, say, in the 
Punjab, rather than in Bengal, could not constitute a logical reason for excluding 
it from the rationing system. **Rstioning’* he asserted, “is not just an expedient 
to carry us for tho next few months : we are not dealing with a purely temporary 
emergency which will be at an .end when the aman harvest has been gatherra in. 
We are dealing with a problem which is likely to continue for some years to 
come. There is a world shortage of food and the demands from the devastated 
areas after the war will require the utmost human endeavour to meet them. 
India which is more nearly self-sufficient in food than many countries in tho world, 
will have to make every efibrt to live on her own resources and this can only be 
done if a sound system of rationing is introduced now and maintained until the 
period of world shortage ia over.” He refuted the charge of boarding by 
capitaliats and employers in Bengal and said that if the worst charge against 
capitalists was that they had made certmn that their labour force would be fed, be 
for one would not blush. 


Bir A. Ramaawami MudaliSr, Supply Memb(»r, speaking amid many 
interruptions made a vigorous and eloquent presentation of Government’s case. He 
eonoedra that a certain amount of indignation on the part of members was 
natural and it was not right that with a calamity of this kind facing the country, 
any .member should stand up and aay in a spirit of self-righteousness that the 
Government had done its best He wanted to suggest remedies for the situation 
rather than dwell on the difficulties of the paat but in order to meet the statements 
that the Government was devoid of any policy and was callous and inconsiderate, 
inefficient and lacking in foreaight, he would make a very brief review of what 
Government done. It was not true that tlie food question was thought of 
only when the rood Department was established. The war began on September 3, 
19^, and on September 9, 1939, authority waa delqtated to Provincial Governments, 
giving them power to control the price of varions foodstuffs and other necessaries 
of life. Within ail weeks of the deolsration of war, the first Price Control 
Oonfsienee, which was really a Food Conference, waa called. Agricultural prices at 
that time were in a depressed state, and when the conference waa summoned, 
oommereial bodies were all unanimooi, and many provinces were also of the view 
that there should be no control of prices of foodstuffs. The Bombay Government 
waa ^e first to take advantage of the ddefpition of authority, and within a few 
days the Congress Ministry that waa in power at that time enforced the Price 
Control Order. The Bombey Oovemmeot’a policy had always been to let the 
ttrienlturisi realise a fair than of prioes and at the same time take into leoonnt 
we Intereats of the eonsnmer. Ha ahoold like to single out the Bombay Govern- 
ment foe Its far-slghled poliey throni^ut. 
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In 1940 Ihm wai t nlnpie in prieM. nod in 1941 prioM were aKain ihooting 
up In a manner that wae unfair to tbe conenmcr. On Dee 5^ l941f the price 
eontrol on wheat was opposed. The Oovemment of India at that time were helped 
by the parity of prices prevailing between the main whea* •producing prOTinces of 
the Punjab, the U. P. and Bind. In Feb. 1942 the next Price Control Oonferenoe 
was held. Burma waa in danger of invasion and the question whether rice should 
be controlled was considered. All the rice-growing provinces felt the time had not 
come, but Government foresaw the deficiency ahd one of their first act was to 
maintain a shuttle steamer service to bring to India as much Burma rice as 
possible before occupation. ( A voice : How much rice did you get ? ). GMr 
ttamaswami said he had not the figures at the moment. 

A Member "Nothing”. 

Sir Ramaewami Mudaliar\ "Whas is the good of your saying 'nothing* 
'knowing nothing’ ?*' (Laughter). 

In April 1942 (he went on) the next Price Control Conferetice was called and 
a regional system of price control for rice waa evolved and in May the Foodgrains 
Control Order was issued designed to prevent hoarding and profiteering and making 
other provisions. 

Sir Cowaeji Jehangir, "How many Provincial Governments*. were under Sec. 
93 then ?«* 

Sir Ramaewami: "That information is available to the Hon. Member as much 
as to me. If the suggesiiou is that some of the Bee. 93 provinces did not carry 
out this Ordinance, he is right. 

Mr. Jinnah, "What were you doing ?’* 

A voice: “He was doing his best.” (Laughter). 

Mr. Jinnah: *'1 meant to ask what was the Government of India doing 7” 

Sir Ramaswami said the Government of India were asking the provinces to 
take action suggeating to them on what lines to proceed. The Provincial Govern- 
ments pleaded they were arranging staff, building up the machinery for enforcing 
tbe Order and making other arrangements. 

Sir Ramaswami proceeded to say that there had been too much concentration 
on the fact that suflSclent grain was not going to Bengal and not much on the mors 
vital question of the price and whether because of tbe price there was starvation 
in the midst of plenty. 

Several voices : ’’Who is responsible T” 

Mr. Jamnadae Mehta : *lnflatioo.*' 

Sir Ramaswami said that Provincial Governments might be responsible : the 
profiteer and the boarder might be responsible, but be knew of one group of persona 
who brought it about That was those who went about in the villages and told 
tbe agriculturists: "Don’t sell grains, don’t accept currency notes.” If there was 
pre-determined famine in this country, be knew of one group of persons who 
preconceived, pre-determined and planned to brin^ about this condition, (i^oud 
cheers greeted these remarks, in the midst of which Dr. Oovind Veahmukh and 
Mr. Abdul Qayum from the Oongress benches stood up to protest against 
the remarks.) 

Sir Ramaawami Mudaliar : **My hon. friends do not know to whom I am 
referring and still they are protesting. Do they feel my remarks apply to them)f’ 
(Benewed cheers and further protests.) 

Dr. Deehmukh: “It doesn’t matter to whom be is referring: they are my 
eonn^men.” Sir Ramaswami : “They are also my countrymen.” (More cheers). 

He proceeded to emphasize that we must get bsck to Uie position of statutory 
price control for all foodstuffs. That was tbe first essential. Ibe second essential 
wss rationing. He was convinced that rationing in rural areas was noft possible. 
Bat the question hsd been continued in a peculiar way by the surplus and deficit 
piowinoes. The surplus provinces said why should we adopt rationing 7 He 
ventured to say to these provinces that It was a misconception. Where, be asked, 
waa equality of saerifiee in such a position 7 To send your surplus to other 
provinees at a price which you could demand was no sacrifice, much less equality 
of saotUlee. Those that took up that position were not entitled to any credit. 
What elos were they doing except keep their commercial oontaeta’ (Cheers). Keply- 
ing to the aignment of infiation be pointed out that there was no Inflation in 
Hie UK Jest as there was here. (Mr. Jamnadas Mehta. "No no”) Currency notes 
wofth £i,OQOyOOQ^ hod been issued there without any becking bat In strict 
lettoniag and price eontrol. all that sMsey had bean immobilised. Everythiag had 
been intioned even foialttirs. Only ntiU^ fuitiitnre was available. “And even 
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that ooly if yoar hooaa ia boaibad or 700 ara going to try another wife” (Langbtar). 
Daring ihana diaenaaioaa (ha want on) ha fait tbera wen ooeaaionai nnneeaaaaiy 

K UmI iianea raiaed: even aeonomie iianaa wen eomplieated by the (ear that aomo 
I pdlitioat ieana waa going to be adnaitted or aoma politieal leaaoa about 
gaognphieal unity waa to ba anm fnm the coonomie aitnation. He would ba 
^g to. head on tbe Muidi of pMjadioe, like on ostrich, if he bdieved the! by 
these eabtle methods end arguments grave issuM which had to be resolvai 
by * medical adjuetmeot could he settled. (Cheers). 

Mr. Jinnah'i “J hope you will take some measures by which you can impress 
tliU upon Lord Hail»." 

air Bamasumm suggested it was hardly for him to undertake that Lord 
flatty was a careful student of theae matters. 

Dr. Pe y. Banerjge, the Nationalist Party leader, charged Government with 
an attempt to minimbe the Gravity of the famine in Bengal. They avoided the 
uae of the term famiae, they manipulated figures to their own purpose, they gagged 
the Press both with regard to news and views, and now they were forcibly respecting 
dealitutea from Calcutta with the ostensible object that the health of the city s^iould 
not deteriorate but in reality to minimize the gravity of the situation. The effect of 
the general policy of concealing facts bad been a slackening of action to cope 
with the dkaster. '*Had the truth been told, more vigorous help would have come 
from outside in time. It .was according to him. *‘a Government-made famine,” 
and the respousibititw reatM not with the Provincial Government alone on whom 
Mr. Amery had tried to shift the blame, but on the Government of India and the 
Secretary of State also. He suggested that to meet the emergency in Bengal there 
should be large imports into that province from other provinces and abroad and an 
equitable system of distribution under the auspices of a Provincial Food Council, ade- 
quate transTOrt facilities for food being given the highest priority, and even suspension 
of war needs for some time. The aman rice crop should not be tampered with by 
^verument and should be distributed in the province outside Calcutta which should 
be fed by imports. 

Mr. Abdul Qaipum, Deputy Leader, Congress Party, said he was not a 
believer in Royal Cbmmissions. ‘‘In the eyes of the people of this country, the 
Government of Britain and their henchmen here, sitting opposite, are responsible 
for the calamity. It will be improper for us to ask those who are guilty to arrange 
for a Royal Commission to come at some distant time and whitewash thmr 
actions.” The speaker quoted from Mr. Amery's statements and said that as late 
aa January last it appeared that the British Government were fully conscious of 
the approaching calamity, but they refused to take any action. Even in the course 
of the recent Lords debate, Lord Huntingdon had pointed out that the dangers 
were fully foreseen. Referring to Bir Uamaswami Munaliar's insinuations against 
the Congress Mr. Qaiyum asked what was wrong with the advice the Congress 
gave to the country. They knew the real conditions in the villages. They knew 
there would be inflation, a rise in prices, maldistribution and so on, and they 
therefore advised the agriculturist not to part with grain but to lay in stock for 
emergency. ”Uad we not given that advice, the conditions in the country would 
have been worse.” The responsibility, be said, was primarily that of the British 
Government and their agents here. The British Government bad thrown all 
lesponaibility on the Provincial Governments and had tried to make out a case 
agunst provincial autonomy or self-government, but be asked who was responsible 
for the monetary policy of the country, for exports, transport and the denial 
policy. There was one and oqly one answer to that, namely, the Central Govern- 
ment. He aaked.wby exports were not stopped when the war started. 'Tt is no 
nee trying to get credit for having done something which could have been done 
before.” He observed that when uiings went wrong, it waa customary for the 
Government of India to take shelter behind provincial autonomy. While maewhere 
in the world (Governments had been planning ahead, Mr. (iaiyum remarked, it waa 
newa to him to hear that the Government of India now had a plan. (Laughter). 
He thought India’s was the only Government which bad no plan. Whatever 
BMaaurea thw were takiog woulfl be a temporary palliative. A long-term policy 
could not be .based on the opinions of economists imported from abroad. There 
was something called nationalism in economics and the job could only be done 
by Indian eoonOmiats. "If the imported persons are really such good experta, why 
should their own country have apared them in war-time.” (Laughter). Planning 
for aalf-anlBelency oujmt to have been done at the outbreak of the war, said the 
If only ZfiOOJXO mum of uneultivated land had bam put under cullivalioo. 
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DEBATE ON FOOD BFFDATION 


Em mmai Mlanflj w<mld not ha?e ooennod. Ho oloo eritielKd tho pi 
MtBOda of GoTcniiDOnt in allowing inMIo-non to inn^on withont 
mtzoL Why ■honld OoTornnent not bny diraot from tbo prodneer, at 
in Kaobmir, and force the agrienltnnet to part with ajporiion of 


ptoonieoMBt 


bla prodoeeb 

open Oofemment dbopt and Gormatient granaricai be aelwdir' 

Mr. if. A. Jinnah thought It a pity that one had to participate la the debate nnd« 
^ ahadow of the tragedy in which thonaande were dying. In January IML the 
Semtary of State made the etatement that there wee no Ganger of famine in India 
and that every^ing waa all right « *'May I know on wboee authority he made that 
otatement f Who anppited him with the information in Jannaiy 1943 to enable 
him to make that aolemn statement T” Referring to the Muslim League amend- 
ment, ;Mr. Jinnah eaid : of our despair and helplesenesa and as a forlorn hopOi 

by passing thie amendment, yon will say to those who want to understand, that 
we Mid thie Gofemment prima faei§ guilty of groes neglect, lack of grip and 
foresight and ooloaaal failure to discharge their responsibility/* "You know you 
are guilty/' he declared pointing to the Government benehee. **lf you don't know 
this much, then Ood help you/' Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar had made an insinua- 
tion that there wee a party which acted in such a manner that It became more 
difficult for the Central Government to formulate a policy which would have 
prevented ench an appalling situation. If it was true tnere was such a party, a 
partv which waa playing this game, may be out of bitterneas, or of Ill-will or on 
poliucal grounds, why did not the Government openly say this wm happening f 
*'tio far as the Muslim League and the Muslims are eonoemed. we don't introduce 
any political issues, or make capital, financial or political. We know one thing. 
Onr countrymen are d jing and let me tell you, if the monsoon fails, then I don't 
know what will happen. It Is no use saying that this is God's sot. Ood bu not 
yet intervened. (Oh^rs). He may. Therefore, be prepared to meet this interven- 
tion." **On behalf of the Muslim League,*’ he said, *1 can assure you we are 
prepared to give you every possible assistance, notwithstanding the faot that we 
condemn you that are guilty of lailure to discharge your duty and have treatiid 
every party with eontempU kept it at arm’s length and carried on as if you wanM 
that no party should co-operate with you and wanted to run your own show. All 
that will not stand in the way of our giving you the fullest co-operation. **In the 
three months, August, September and October, you bav.* done a mod bit wMi 
sucoeaa. Uow were you able to do it ? Could you not have done that before f Why 
did yon not do it ? 1 can only surmise. It ie not the fairy god-mother, the 
preaent Food Member (laughter) that has come to our rescue. It is the military 
hand which believe in action that may have moved even thie wooden, antidilovlan 
and incompetent Government to action." (Oheera). 

The Food Member, Sir Jwala Pra§ad Srivaatavat in winding up the debatiL 
said that he fully * recognized the depth and sincerity of the feclingi which Uiaa 
given rise to a desire for an inquiry. "I am prepared to accept that inquiry, of 
fnll and authoritative character, may be desirable ; but 1 mutt make it periaetly 
clear that I am irrevocably opMsed to any inquiry at tba present time or In the 
immediate!! future for several reaaoas. I doubt, indeed, whether it would bo 
practicable to constitute at the present time a committee or commiaeion of adequate 
weight and atatus to deal with a question of this importance without ealllng away 
from urKcnt duties men who esn ill be spsred. Even if that oonsidaration ba 
unfouncM, the mere autement that an inquiry la about to be held, and evan 
more lo the bolding of that inquiry, cannot far! to dietraet Minietera and reaponaibla 
officers from their pressing duties which ought to be and must be for come Ussa 
to come directed solely towards the relief of famine oonditiona, the lababilitation 
of the people and eiTective admin iatratipn ot food control. I fear also that It 
would at the present time tneresae bitterness of feeling, or at least reviva and 
keep alive recrimination and militate against that concentration in the common 
effort which ie ao eaaential to the solution of the food problem. Our poeitlon ia 
not that there cannot and must not be any inquiry, but while we are stll] in the 
midst of the emergency and the crisis ia upon ua and ■till conUnning it it elearly 
impoaaiblt to determine when ia the rooct appropriate or the earliimt praotieabw 
time for the inquiry to begin. We cannot decide to what exact points that inquiry 
must be diieetcd. nor in consequence can it be said what form the inquiry obonH 
taka or who abouid conduct it. Tbeae pointa cannot be daeided now.. We do not 
know whan Eie critical atage of onr struggle will end nor what will ba tba fcanlt. 
"I have no deeire to banik or avoid an inquiry. Indeed, I am , prepared to alala 
that if an amendment in the terma dasorlbed by Bk Henry Ki cha r dao n had bam 
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Mon tbe Hooie. 1 fhooM inn bno pitpmd to aeeept it Hk mmmdmmt 
would btn profided for uu inquiry ut t taltublo data into the load diortaie in 
India and in partienlar in Banw* It waa to ban bean oondnetad by a aaitaUa 
body of the type of a Boyu Oomminion of which the paraonaal wna to ha 
oompktaly ontoide the field of Indian rpoiitice. ita tenna of rafereaca would hafo 
eofoM a full enaminaiioD of iba paoMot food abortaga and it would bnra nada 
raeomanadatioDa to proFeat a nearmoo of eziatioK diatnaa. Bach an amadmant 
wonid have beea wscepted by me ; bat 1 regrot that I canaot accept any propooal 
which demaada that aa iaquiry be held now which apeoiflea the preciie eooalitutioB 
of the eommittee or ita torma of nfeKace or biada me to inatituta an laquliy 
within a apeeified time. Ooverament will ?ote therefore againat the amendmenla 
which would hoFe that efllect.*’ 6ir Jwala4iacloaed that wqen ho took Ofor the 
Food Department, Calcutta waa reported to baFe had a few days’ stock. Today 
besides the daily srriFals of foodgraias lor meeting current requirements, Oalcntta 
had more than a month's reaerFo on it hands. The supply position had considerably 
improFcd during the last three months and between now and the end of December 
the GoFcrnmenl intend to put in 120, OtX) tons aS least. The GoFernment of India 
haFS f;iFen large sums of money to Bengal la the forma of loans and adFanoea 
totalling Rs. 12 crores, in addition to Be. 63 lakhs for growing more food. Beferring 
to malnutrition, the Food Member said that the public health authorities were 
makiiift special inquiries into the steps that were neeessary and possible to minimise 
the effects of famine. It waa not possible for the Gorernment to replace deficits 
in rice with equiFalent surrdusea of rice from other areas and some adjustment in 
diet by the utilization of foodgrains which might at first be etrsoge to the peofde. 
wu eeaentiai. The result might be a change of hebit which would in the end 
pcove beneficial to many classes and to the introduction of better belaneed diets 
In many areas where the reform hid long been needed. Sir Jwsls esid that all 
possible steps were being taken to aaeiet the Bengal GoFernment in the proFiiion 
of medical relief. The military authorities had made sFailable a hoapital, a 
eaenalty-olearing atation and two field ambuiancee. They had also made aFaiiable 
the lerFicea of 100 Army doctoral including 10 experienced hygieniate, for medical 
velief and epidemic work. The serFices of 29 doctors and 10 public health 
inspoDtore hid been obtained from the GoFernment of Burma. The military 
authorities had alio supplied 1,000,000 Fitamin capsules for the trestment ol 
atarFstioD cases and a consignment of 1,000,000 Fitamin capsules had also been 
reeeiFcd by sir from HMQ. li^xporta of all foodgrains had. been completely atopped 
ainoe July last. There was no truth wbateFsr in the report that a large 
eoniignmcnt of foodgrains bad been exported from Calcutta to B Africa. The total 
export of rice from Calcutta since January to date bad been only 2,727 tons d 
which 2,000 tona were for the Persian Gulf and the balance for the requiiementa 
of the crewB of the Indian ahipa in foreign porta. The Food Member reiterated 
that the problem was mainly one of shipping. The GoFernment would aaeiet the 
ProFinoiai OoFcrnment by going to the utmost extent poaeible to taka the needs 
of Calcutta, out of the Bengal market. As regards the aman crop, it followed that 
if the full effect of those edditional sopplies to Bengal was to be realized, coofidenoe 
restored, prices lowered and normal moFement returned, the off-take from tha 
rural marketa should be reduced to a very moderate figure. Beferriag to the 
denial policy, tho Food Member diecloeed that 17,500 tone of rice and 20^000 tons 
of paddy were purchased. Of this 2,437 tone was released for Cqylon and 
the entire balance was consumed by Bengal. Aa regards boats, about 25,000 country- 
eraft were remoFsd ou payment of compensatioa oy the OoFernment of India. 
There had been no attempt to remoFs boats altogether from any area. They were 
oolleoted and kept under control at specified centres. ExteneiFe use of coontry-eralt 
for essential agricultural purposes or oommuoioations had been already allowed on 
temporary permits speoielly to mo?e the aman crop of 1942-43 and the retnm ol 
boats was now being fredy permitted, la fact no boats were now held by the mOi- 
lary authoritiee under the denial policy. Erery effort was alio baiog mads to fiad 
altaroatiFe employment for fishermen effeoted by theee orderi. Allodiug to Ek 
IVederiek Jemee* remarks relating to wastage in the Army, Sir Jwala eald that 
aaeessary ordeii bad been ieeued to aaeure that no waale d foodstnfis was allowed, 
and any item of the aeale now senetioned which oould not be consumed would ba 
withdrawn to the extent neeeasary. The present aeale of ration was eonaideRd no 
more than adequate by the militan mecBoal anthoritica. Oflkera oommaadiajr naiti 
wws, bowefer, inily aware of tbs iDod ahe gt ^ and be waa aaaniad, wmB kiip 
Mr eyes open for toataaoca of wiatt. De«g with nllegationa of prefi t ag ing 
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ttN Ontnl Gmrnmeiit, tiie Food ItaBbir diielOMd Uiat io imimanoo ot tho 
laderliAliig gifw bj tbo Oentrol Oofonimeiil, Ibo aeeooBlg o( the wheat tranaao- 
SoDO bad hem ezammed. Although all the isal bilU of the Ageote bad not been 
lioelfed yet and the final fieuree were not yel aTallahle, it appeared likely that the 
pool priee of Be. 11*10 would leare with the Central OoYemment a eahatantial 
profit, The Qovemment, therefore, had reduced the priee of wheat to Rt. 1M5 a 
mauad with retioepeoti?e effect and the Oontroller of Food Aeeounte had already 
been reiineated to paea on credita to^ the reoelYlng adminiatrationa at 11 annaa a 
maund on quantitiea leoeifed by them. When the aocouuta were completed, they 
would be r^ewed u a whole and a farther credit would be paaaad to the receiring 
adminlatiationa. 

The Hooae rejected the Mualim Laague'e amendment by 41 rotea to 25. Mr. 
JamnadM Mehta'a amendment waa neganTed by 41 Yotea to 5. The amendmenta 
of Mr. K. 0. Neowy and Kaiiaah Behari Lai were rejaetad without a diviaion. 'Ihe 
Aaaembly then adionmed. 

SCHBDDLBO CA8TB8 AND ABMV 


19th. NOVBIIBBR In the Aaaembly today, Oovernnent accepted a reaointlon 
addna that the Army ahould be thrown open to membera of the acheduled oaatea 
and that militm oerYice ahould not be the monopoly of a few privileged elaaaea. 
Mr. narahl Jutreil Talik, a acheduled caate repreaentative from the II. P. moYcd 
tha raabhition and wm anpportad by Mr. Huaaeinbhai Lalji, Dr. Qovind Deahmukb, 
Mr. N. M* Joabi, Mr. Asbar AH and Sardar Bant Bingb. 

Mr. Talib admitted that there might be no bar to the acheduled caatea enter* 
Ing the Army, but beeauae of a lack of definite policy on the part of the Central 
Qowemmentt ProYincial Oovernmenta were folloering their own policiea In their 
arena. He had received a letter from Madraa atating that many young men from 
the aehedttled caatea had not been aeleeted lor commiaaiona in the army beeauae 
they bad oot the aocial atatua. Iliia, be declared, wan a cruel irony. 

Mr. Sivaraj auggeated that acheduled caatea membera ahould be appointed aa 
Reornitlog Oflkera. That waa one of the waya in which acheduled caatea could be 
eneouragra to come in larger numbera. 

Mr. C. if. Triv$du War Secretary, accepting the reaoluiion aaid that the 
poeition whieh the mover nought to obtain by the reaolution already exiated at 
preaent Military aervicea were open to every claaa in the country and there were 
few, if any, elaaaea unrepresented in the Army, He gave the categorical aaauranoe 
that there would be no diactimination against the depreaaed clasaes. He was 
anrpeiaed to hear that Provincial Oovernmenta rejected depressed class candidates 
for emergency eommissiona : for, Provincial Oovernmenta bad nothing to do with 
aeleetions of candidates for these commissions, and be was reluctant to believe that 
any candidate waa rejected because he belongs to the depressed elaaaea. If ina* 
BB were given he would look into them. 

Mr. Trivedi explained that there already existed a number of regiments of 

niB, Chamara and others from different provinces in addition to a little over 

200,000 scheduled caate non-combatants from all provinces. Me undertooV to 
aonaider Mr. Sivaraj’a suggestions, but be reminded the House that the whole 
tyatem of interviews bad been changed and under the new system selection depended 
on personality, qualifications, merit snd not on parenUge or atatua. 

Hia resolution was pssaed. 

Dr. Oovind DtBhmukh moved a resolution suggesting improvement of pay and 
eonditlon of aerviees of the Indian element in the Cantonment De(>artment and 
Kxeoutive Officers* Service in the interest of efficiency and justice in the Indian 
Mament Syed Ghulam Bhik Nairang, Mr. Axhar Alt and Mr. Lalcband Nsvalrai 
fupported the resolution. 

Mr. YFokc/cy, replying for Government, expressed bis inability to accept the 
reaoltttlM. He said that nobody knew what would be the size ana Isy-ont of the 
Indian Army after the war and wbst would be the size and number of canton* 
ments which would then be needed. It waa, tberelore, unwise to plan the Canton- 
mnnt SerYioaa during the war. Aa for the scales of pay he explained that real 
pay did not compare unfavourably with tbaae io civil employment. Government, 
tewiver, frare at premnt examining the poaitioo with a view to improving procpcots 
and flonditiona of aervice of Cantonment peraonnel. 

The rMloUon was withdrawn and the Aaaembly adjourned afnc die. 



The Bengal Legislative Assembly 

July SeatioiB-^Calcutta — Sth. July to 14th« July 1943 

Me. Fazlol Hcq'b Statement on Bebignation 

The Bengsl LegisUtiTe Assembly met for a short session at Oalcntta on the 
Nth. July 194S. There was a large attendance of members and the ppblic galleries 
were erowded. Mr. A, JC, Faxlul Huq, who had held the office of Qii^ Minister 
of Bengal for the last six years, but resigned office in the last seasion, sat in ^e 
Opposition as its Leader. The other front bench Opposition members were Dr. 
Sh^ama Proxad Mukherjee^ Leader of the Hindu Nationalist Party, Mr. Sanioxh 
Kumar Baxu, Leader of the nnofTicial Congress Party, and Mr. Shamauddin Ahmed^ 
Leader of the Kriahak Proja, all of them members of the last Ministry. 

After question -time, Mr. A, K. Fazlul Huq, ez-Ghief Minister, and three of 
bis colleagues in the last Cabinet, Mr. Bantosh Kumat Basu, Mr. P. N. Banerjee 
and Mr. Bhamsuddin Ahmed asked leare of the House to make statements regar- 
ding the circumstances connected frith their resignations. A long diseusBion follow^ 
on the point whether they should be allowed to make their statements. 

On bdialf of the Government Khwaja Sir Naximuddin^ Chief Minister, 
obfected to such statements being allowed to be made, stating that the rules of 
business of the House allowed an individual who bad resigned to make a statement 
in explanation of the resignation, but it did not cover the present ease where an 
entire Cabinet had resigned. 

Allowing the ez-Ministers to make their statements the Speaker, Mr. Syed 
Nauxher Ali, said that he did not think that the rules of business of the House 
warranted any conclusion that when an entire Ministry bad resigned members of 
the Ministry would have no right to make any personal statement. 

Mr, Faslnl Hnq's Statement on Resignation 


In his statement on the events that led to his resignation, Mr. Fazlul Huq 
ohaiwed Sir John Herbert, Governor of Bengal with nartisanship and violation of 
his instrument of Instructions. At the outset, Mr. Huq ssid thst the Secretary 
of Bute for India hnd stated in Parliament that Mr. Huq's rcsigontion bad occor- 
in the course of procedure under provincial representative institutions. The 
language used by the Secretary of State was mysterious, if not roesninglest. He 
(Mr. Huq) sent s telegram to the Secretary of State definitely protesting against 
his incorrect version of events and requesting him to ascertain facta before be 
publicly committed himself to any account of what had taken place. He also sent 
a telegram to H. £. the Viceroy urging him to cable correct facta to the Secretary 
of State for India. To this he received a reply that the Governor bad been in 
communication with the Secretary of State and with regard to variations between 
Mr. Huq’s version and that of the Governor, the Secretary of State felt satisfied 
that the version of the Governor was correct. 

Had India been a free countrv and this Assembly a real Parliament with 
sovereign powers, said Mr. Fazlul Huq, Sir John Herbert would long ago have 
been recslM to milder climes to spend bis talents on less pretentious avocations 
tliau tbs Governorship of the premier Province of India. In all that be was saying, 
added Mr. Huq, be was referring onlv to Sir John's seciooB in bis official capacity 
as executive head of the Provinpe and hia statement had no bearing whatever on 
any other aspect of bis ebarsoier or conduct. 

After nsrri^ing the circnmataiices leading to the formation of his Cabinet in 
1941, Mr. Fariul Huq said that after they came into office "Sir John Herbert waa 
not only uusympathetio but in many cases positively obstructive. We felt his 
interference and obetnietioo in matters of day-to-day administration so keeoly that 
we apprehended that we were heading towads a crisis." 

Differenceb over Rbpbbbbivb Policy 


Mr. Huq quoted from his letter to the Governor on Angust 2, (published at 
the end of thia report) explaining to him Uiat the situation was becoming eriticil 
and aaking him to proceed on cooatitutitmal lines. 

"1 r^ved no reply to this letter of Aumai 2, 1942," said Mr. Hoq in tbs 
oonrae of his statement, ''and I was surpriaea that even in the oourse of private 
Intirvicwa, Sir John Herbert never referred to the matters I bad diiooMed in the 
IfftTT nisiding my atrong eiUielsms of bis aotlona. It is signifleant that he never 
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attempt to reply to any of the very Mrioua alleKationa I bad made in (hat 
letter although possibly ho was all the time harbouring reaentmeat” 

Mr. Fozlul Huq also said that he and his colleagues were ashed to diaaoolate 
themselves from the statement made by Dr. Bhyama Prasad Mookherjeo on Feb* 
ruary 12 in the House regarding the circumstancee leading to Dr. Mookii]ee^a 
resignation. Thev were asked practically to make a ataiement in the Houee that 
the Governor had bwn acting in a moat eonatitatkmal manner and that the mea- 
aurea taken by the Government had not only been amply justified, but had been 
carried out under circumstancee of ezcentional clemency under great provoeation. 
*Teraoija11y said Mr. Hua in his letter, *T was not prepared oategorioally to deny 
all that Dr. Mookerjee had said. There was much in that atatement wtth which 
I certainly agreed and I could not reconcile my eonsoienoe with the auggeatlon 
that bad been made to me, to condemn statements with which I was more or leas 
in agreement. There cannot be the slightest doubt that the European party 
became violently inflamed against me and I now auspeot that from February 
onwards there waa a aort of an agreement between my political adveraariea on the 
one hand, high officials and the European party on the other, to oust me from 
office.” 

Mr. Huq continned : ”A few days later came the Bombay Rasolution of the 
All- India Congreta Oominittee and the disturbances which broke out all over India 
on August 9. Bengal naturally had more than its share of the policy of reprecaion 
carried on throughout India in the name of auppreasion of what waa oalled the 
Oougreas rebellion in the country. The Defence of India Rules were freely nawl 
to arrest and imprison prominent leaders of the people and also to impose what 
was called collective finea in areas where the disturbances happened to be of an 
abnormal character. In the case of many of these arrests and orders of imprison* 
meat I differed from the police point of view and also from the Governor’s point of 
view. In a very few casea, my recommendations were accepted but I waa overruled 
in every other case. In aome cases the evidence appeared to me to be so slender 
that I expressed my surprise that the police should be insisting on orders being 
passed on praotioally no evidence- A few of these arrested peraonc have been 
released wiuiiii the last week and I wish the materials on which they bad ben 
originally arrested and the reasons for which my orders of release were ovarroled 
by the Governor, could be mode public. Possibly, the Governor baa agreed to the 
release of prominent politicals in order to cover the present Ministry with 
short-lived glory, but the public can easily see through the game. In many 
cases, orders passed by me so long ago as August or September last have been 
allowed to remain unexecuted till some momentous considerations of State hm 
induced the Governor to consent to their release at this moment juit on the eve of 
the session of the legislature. 

’"In the case of collective fines, we had tremendous difficulties. In moit n( 
the oases, the amounts imposed were hardly commensurate with the erimee tiiat 
had been committed and in almost all of these cases, tbe innocent suffered more 
than the guilty. As usual, my dissentient voice never prevailed and the poliM 
point of view and the recommendations of the permanent offioiala found favour with 
the Governor.” 

Inside story of the '*RE6fONATiOM” 

Dealing with what he called ”the circumstances under which Bir John Herbert 
managed to secure my signature on that frauduleiit document called my letter of 
resignation,” Mr. Fszlul Muq said that when His Ezcellenoy asked him for hie 
resignation on the 28th March this year, after being summoned to Government 
House, he vehementl^^ but respectinliy protested. The Qoveruor told Mr. Huq 
that he wanted hie resignation as be (Mr. Huq) had made statements in the House 
that he would be prepared to tender resignation in order to facilitate the formation 
of an All-Parties Cabinet. **Z said that 1 alill adhered to that poaitioo but thnt 
waa no reason why I should resign without being satisfied about the fulfilment of 
the conditions for sn All-Psrties Ministry. He, however, insisted on my tendering 
resignation then and there, and in order to clinch the matter, he brought out e 
typed piece of paper purporting to be my letter of reeigoation to the Governor. I 
explained to nim thet if 1 tendered my resignation at that stage, tbe Budget 
demands would remain unfinished and the Finance Bill also would be sabotaged. 
But the Governor wee still insisting on my signaiurs. I (ben asked for time to 
ooneult my oolleaguee and my Party. But the Governor wes obdurate and refused 
my requeet He was determined to hove my signature then and tbere. I atill 
miatea. Upon thia the Governor slightly changed hie front end aeeuied m that 
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no effeet would be Rinn to the letter of rerignntion Immedietelj, but that he 
would keep it with himeelf to be ahown to party leaden in oaee then wae the 
poaeibility of an All-Partiea Cabinet. Upon thia aannrance given by the Governor, 
that the letter of resignation would not be nsde effective unlen actnally required 
for the purpose of the formation of an All-Parties Cabinet, 1 signed that letter 
and handed it over to the Governor. I again reminded him that it was not meant 
to be treated as a letter of resignation and that no effect should be given to it 
unless the circumstances arose for which I had consented to sign that previously 
drafted piece of paper. 

GovBEHOB’e **Pabtibah Zbal** 

Of the formation of Sir Nazimnddin’s Cabinet, Mr. Fazlnl Huq said : "Sir 
John Herbert so far forgot himself that he stooped to « canvass support for Sir 
Nazimudditi’s Cabinet. He then proceeded to put Sir Nazimuddin in power with 
a Cabinet consieting of thirteen members, thirteen Parliamentary Secretaries and 
four Government whips, although in our time we were not allowed any expansion 
of our small Cabinet of only eight -Ministers, or the appointment of more than 
one Parliamentary Secretary.” 

Mr. Fazlul Huq added : '*When once he had made up his mind that I should be 
removed from the ofbce of Chief Minister, Sir John Herbert did not hesitate to 
adopt any measures to achieve this end. He did not hesitate to cajole me, persuade 
me and to hold out promises which he never meant to keep. But, be forgot all 
his promises and cast his assurances to the wind the moment 1 had turned my 
back on Government House, and manifested all the zeal of a partisan in trying to 
secure colleagues for Sir Nazimuddin. ..Of all the faults of which a Governor can 
be guilty, the fault of partisanship is the most reprehensible. In England or the 
English Colonies such an attitude of a Governor would never be tolerated. A 

£ artisan Governor is no more fit for his high office than a partisan Judge. By 
Bing a partisan, he acts contrary to his Instrument of Instructions and makes him- 
self liable to removal from office... A Governor who acts in contravention of the 
terms of his commission makes himself liable to censure, judicial punishment or 
recall. It is an outrage on the constitution if a Governor-General or Governor seeks 
to place himself above the law of the land by the exercise of his powers of discretion or 
individual judgment and the Legislature owes a duty to itself to help to discover and 
fight for constitutional remedies against such violation.” 

Concluding, Mr. Fazlul Huq said : *1 have made certain definite allegations 
against His Excelleniicy the Governor. 1 have charged him with partisanship and 
violation of his Instrument of Instruotious. The charges are either true 
and correct, or false and incorrect. The public have a right to know whether 
His Excellency accepts my allegations as true and correct or otherwise. His 
Excellency is not without his remedy. Apart from issuing Government commu- 
niques or press Notes, His Excellency the Governor has the right to address the 
House and let the members know his version of the various incidents to which I 
have referred in my statement. The points raised are of the utmost constitutional 
importance and His Excellency would be extremely ill-advised if he allows the 
public to draw their own conolusiona from hia atudied silence.” 

After Mr. Fazlul Huq had concluded bit etatement, three of hia colleagues 
in the last Cabinet, Mesara. San tosh Kumar Basu, Pramatba Nath fianerjee and 
Shamauddin Ahmed, made separate atatements in explanation of their resignation. 

The Chief Minister, Sir Nazimuddin, then placra before the House a statement 
on the food situation in Bengal by the Minister for Civil Supplies, Mr. H. S. 
Suhrawardy, who ia at present away in Ddbi in connection with the food conference. 
The House at this stage adjourned. 

BIr. Hnq'a Lsl^sr to Governor 

The following is the text of the letter dated August 2, 1942, sddressed by Mr. 
Hnq to the Governor referred to in the ex-Ohief Minster’s statement 

*'At a time when the implicatione of the Congress resolution have filled all 
our hearts with the deepest anxiety for the future of India, 1 feel unfortunately 
eompeiled to write this letter to Your Excellency. I wish I could avoid this 
eorrespondence. But ciroumstsnoes hove left me no other slternstive, end it pains 
me much to have to sr bluntly that you have contributed not a little to the 

creation of the situ lich has forced me to take this unpleasant step. You 

m the Governor of vinee and I am your Chief Minister and your principal 

sdvissr. Our mutu. uiations impose on both of us reciprocal duties ana obliga- 
Goni^ and I can never shirk the responsibility of intervening by means of friendly 
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SrfBg Ulw Ispantty. Adnlnlttmlifa mmmttm mnit be euited to the geniae adiI 
tMnltiMi of the people eod not leehioned eoeordiikg to the wbime end eeprioee of 
hardeiied bmeeiieiets to menj of whom entocretic ideee ere the very breeth of 
thehr 11? ee. It le to four own If ioietere end not to this eleen of offioera thet yon 
ehonld tarn te eme if yon desire to e?oid pitfelle which he?e elweji been 
nepooMblo for ndminietretife diseeters« 

Food Polio? 

*i>t me now oome to feets. As tegerdc your perionel interferenee In totel 
dlsregsid of mbisteriel responsibilities. 1 will briefly refer to only e few. There 
is flrst of ell the oese of your mendete to the Joint Seoretery, Oommeroe end 
Lehour Depertment. in April lent in the metier of the riod remofel policy. Here 
yon noted on if the Gofemment of Indie Act In Beneel hed heen onspended, end 
yon were et the heed of en edministretlon under Seotien fS of the Act. In e 
metier of sudi ?ltel importenoe, eflRwting the question of the food-etoffe of the 
pendei you should he?e eelled en emergent sueting of the OAinet end disonssed 
iHta yoar Minfsteri the best meens of oerrying out the wishes of the militeiy 
enthoriUes end of the Centrsl Goternment But yon did nothing of the kind. 
You did not eren send lor the Minister in eherge of the depertmenti elthough he 
wee reedity efeileblei but yon sent for tiie Joint Seeretery insteed. You gsfe 
order to teke up the work of remofel et once, without eering to find out the 
I position xegerding the esoess of riee eod psddy in diSerent ereu end the 
nest meens of remofel end the eheepest method of oerrying out the seheine. The 
Joint Seeretery seys thet when he wen ennnging to eerry out your orders, you 
grew impetient end gefe him definite direotions to errenge for the remorel of 
mm rice from three distriots within 24 hours. Eren then yon did net eonsult 
your Ministers, beoeuM piesumebly you thought yon 4sou1d not trust thrm. The 
lesnii hes bem e dismel feilure so for es this psrtionler policy is eonoemed. 
The Joint Seeretery, in his heste end huny to oblige ^u, edrenoed twenty lekhs 
of rupees to e nominee of e friend to begin the work, without eny terms hefieg 
bsen settled, or without eny errengemenis hefing been mode for the sefety « 
poblie money, solely lor the purpose of showing thet he hed storied ceirying out 
your orders. When we eeme to know of ell Sue et e lete stege, we did whet we 
eonid to retriofe the nnfortanete position Into which Gofernment hed been pleoed, 
but e?en then we could not erert the disester. At the present moment we ere 
isoed with e rice femine in Bengsl melnly in consequence of en unoeiled for 
Int^rence on your pert, end of hssty eodon on the pert of the Joint Seeretery. 
As legsids the huge sums of money Mfenoed indiscreetly under your orders by 
the Jmut Secretory in the first instenoe, our legsl edrisers ere extremely dubiono 
if we cen erer expeet to recoter the whole emount. The loos to Government is 
bound to be e conoidereble one nod the responsibility for this needless weete of 
publlejnoney must be shored by you end your Joint Seeretery. 

I remofsl policy. 


*nien 1 come to the boot remofsf policy. In this yw hoTS ell Mong been 
noting under the edvice end guidenoe of some permenent officiels without teUng 
your hUnisters into confidence. You he?e even ignored one who heppens to be 
not merely your Obief Minister but else the Minister in eherge of the Home 
Deperlment. You seem to he?e been eonsnltiiw the mllltsry enuorities in secret 
end discussing plens with the permenent omeiels, end when ererything is elmost 
settled end metiers here gone beyond control, you sometimes telk to ns with e 
flew to import informeSon es to whet bed been done or wee being done. The 
most ontstendind Instenee of blunder whM hss been committed by the permenent 
oflelels eppeientty with your knowledge end coneurrenoe, hes been the esse of the 
prevention of boots horn going ont Into the Bey of Bengel for the purpose of cultife- 
Son of the lends In the forions Mends lying el the month of the delte. Some terdy 
leoognitiBn of the urgeney ef the eitaetion wee mode when e limited number of hoots 
wee ellowed to go ont Into Sm Bey.hntitweethen toointeto mend metaeie. 1 will 

far me te 
on with the milltery 

of ttm - ^ knowlidss not merely of the Osbinet but 


leeugniimn m we aigcncy es loe muiniion wee n 
wee ellowed to go ont Into Sm Bey. hot it wee S 
not go into detdls, nor is it esesmsw to do so. 
SnS the whole scimme wee pieoned in coneultet 
end eome psnsenent efiletsK withent the knowl 
even of thsBoms MteMec. 
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eoneern. 1 do POt know how for top wilt oow bo ihle to ntrioT^ the vlodikl 
thot hpt been done. 

Gaboir Ezpavbiov 

"I will oow my • few worde abont the emnowr in which yoo bato all aloaff 
leelatcd ny eflbrte lor the ezpaneioo of the Oahinet and the appointment ol 
Parliamentary SeeietarieB. Whatcfcr may be yonr powera under ^e Acl^ It la 
efident that aa the Chief Minieter, I ahould ha?e the final my in the mnUer of 
the eompoeition of the Oahinet and in parliamentary appointmenta and that eiemt 
for the mreet of leaeona, yon ahonld not rejeot my adrioe in eneh mattm. In 
Ennland; it wonid be unthinkable that the Prime Minieter'a wiabee abrat the 
Oahinet eboald be ignored. Bat yonr attitnde haa been one of definite diaiegaid of 


my wishee in tbeae napecto. You aeem to hare taken up thia attitude, pechipe in 
the forlorn hope of getting Sir Naaimuddin and hie group into the Oahinet. EifEht 
montha hare now paaeed and your cfforta to placate them hare borne no fruit but 
your reluetanoe to aoeept my adtioe haa not been alow to produce the moat bitter 
reanlta iiiaamneh aa it haa hampered the adminiatmtion of the rarioui departmenta 
df GoTcroment and «lao thrown a burden on our ahouldera which it ia phyaically 
impoeaible for ua to bear.” 

OnDiaS PAiBBl) WlTBOtlT CONBULTIVG OABUIgT 

‘During the laat few dayi I hare diacorercd that orderi hare been paaeed 
by Secxetariea either on their own reaponaibility or with your approral, explicit or 
implicit, by totally ignoring the Miniatera. For Inatanccb ordera hare been paaaed 
that the Goremment of India ahould be requeated to aend back to Bengal all 
officera lent to India by the Bengal Goremment, ordera hare been paaaed that 
powera exereimble by the Prorincial Goremment under Section 76 (B) of the 
Defence of India Act fiulee be delemited to local officera. I waa not coneulted in 
them caam although they ifTeet rital mattera of policy. Erery day aome fact or 
odier comm to light whieh rereala how oraera had bmn paaaed In important 
mattera without the cognimnoe of the Miniater concerned. I atrongly deprecate 
and remnt thia procedure. After all, I and my Cabinet arc reaponaibilc lor whab* 
crer action it taken by Goremment and annonnoed in your name. It ia wbolly 
nnoonatitutional and eren unfair to aaddie na with reaponaibility for mnttera of 
which we here had no knowledge and with which wa bare had no eoncem* 
Poata axe cieeted for offioeie without our knowledge, and forced upon ue lor 
acceptance, under eircumatancm which leare na no alternetire but to egiee, 1 
eonld multiply inatancm, but 1 purpoaely refrain from doing lo u I feel Ibal 
what I bare aaid alieaily ia enouph to juatify my grierrncc. 

1 now come to the cla»a of caaca in which iitmanent ifficiala bare acted In 
defianeo lof Miniatera by completely ignoring their antborlty. Let me begin 
with the ceae of the ontragea alleged to hare been committed on women nt Sanon 
in tha diatrkt of Noakhali. There wee a Deputy Collector at Feni who happanad 
to ba the Additional Sub-Diriaional Officer at tha time^ who had lent a tdegram 
to tha Diatrict Magiatrata appriaiDg him of what had oeeurred and aaklng tat 
hntmetloDa how to proofed. Thia action on the part of the Deputy OoHactor wm 
reamted by aome of the offieiala, preaumably bemnm they thought that tha 
telegram might be e rery important piece of erMeoce againat tha gnil]^ paraona. 
Thb efficer who had only tried to do hia duty, waa tranaferred from Feat bj a 
talagram, nt the biddlR of the looel officialc, by the Chief Seereteiy, And the 
Chief Seeratery paaaed ordm witboot concuttlDg me who happened to be tha 
Chief Miniater and the Homa Miniater 1 1 oeme to know of tbe^ tranaler aereral 
d^|e after it had tata place when I went to Feni to find out what the faete of 
the alleged ontnnEn eetoallj were. 1 hare eince men the pepexa rMatlng to thia 
tnaafar* The tffiegram, of eourae, la not on the fiK but there to a leamti by a 
high effietol thJlha Deputy Collector had acted iomaeiceily. Wc know what thia 
meene. Ike Dqimtf Collector wm natnnily frightened end ennght enfaty bj 
applying for lenta. nie Imre wee refneed, end the offioer wm eummerlly trane* 
toned to fiendgani, bemnae high offietoto wanted to bundle him out of the 
Ohiili«ong ffiftolM Mtogeth^ 

Mb. HoQto Visit TO Fmn 

Mag L M thto eonneetioB. lernind you thm when yon enme to bMW my 
> to f toit FenI, you adfieed me not to ga h im n m ym thonpH that my 
omte^.offielamT X cntiM tom fhol 1 bad no totan- 
; anybody, hot I eoneUemd Hmydtoytopaynftoiltoin 
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am where the people eeemed to be eo mnch distieiied. When 1 went there, 1 
loiind that practleally all the oflSciala of the ChittagonK difieion had gathered at 
FenI with a eiew to prevent my vieit to the place of occurrence, llie Gommiaeioner 
of the difieion plainly told me that he had received a telephonic meaeage from 
yonr Secretary aiking him to persuade me to abandon mf fiait. 1 did not go to the 
Tillage bmuae 1 did not want to quarrel with the officida but met relations of 
mo? of the women said to have been outraged and the relations of their deceased 
husbands. I bad also certain documents brought up to me which left no doubt in 
my mind as to what had happened. The reasons for the telegraphic transfer of 
the Deputy Collector, and for the anxiety shown by you and the local officials to 
prevent my visit to the locality are abundantly clear. Even the Chief Minister 
M to be kept out of the way, because he could not perhaps be trusted to fall into 
line with the official plans. Further comment is superfluoiu.*| 

The letter referred to ‘‘events leading to the closing down of the Lady 
Braboume College in Calcutto” and concluded; “I want you to consent to the 
formation of a Bengali army consisting of a hundred thousand young Bengalis, 
consisting of Hindu and Moslem youths on a 50-50 basis, ihm is an insistent 
demand for such a step being taken at once, and the people of Bengal will not 
be satisded with any excuses. It is a national demand which must be immediately 

conced^.^ ^ constitutional Governor and not as the mouthpiece of 

permanent officials, or of any political party. In other wpr^, vou ^ould allow 
^vincial Autonomy to function honestly rather than as a cloak for the exercise 
of autocratic powers as if the province was being governed under BecUon 03 of the 
* 

Midnaporb Affairs 

With reference to his sUtement in the Assembly of Midnapore affdrs, Mr. Faalul 
Hua said : “The matter came up before the House in the course of a discussion on 
an adiouriiment motion and all sections of the House, except^e Euro^n par^, 
stronslv urged the appointment of a committee of enquiry, m ^legations made 
of N i^OM • XrMtot utd yet m .pocifle, that it wu felt that it would be 
in the Intereet of the officials themselvw to put the aceuiier. to pi^ of thar 
■oeniatione. I agreed. This amounted to a promiM to hold an enquiry into tte 
elleg e tio n . and when the Governor beard what 1 bad said be wrote to me the 
following letter 

15th. February, 1943. 

Mv dear Chief Minister, . , la • j-a- 

I have reeeiTsd information which I have difficulty in creditmg in view M 
TOUT report on Midnspore at your last intemew, that you ha.e gijM, to^y m toe 
‘^laturean underSdring for an enquiry into the conduct of offieisla in that 


^notenieV tomomV m^^^ jour condurt in failing to consult me Won 
anSounXVhat purports to be the Aci.ion of toe Qo»ernment.-Yonra aineerely, 

(Bd.) J.^^Herto^ ^ ejtnation lying down and wrote to the Governor toe 

following reply : 

16th February, 1943. 

fo^ly to^ur letter of the 15to February. 19«. I irtto to ny that 1 ewe 
.an no whatever In respect of my ‘conduct’ in fsdmg to eonsnlt ww 

SSiiS°«Sn ^e i"ir t according to yon is the decision of too Government: M 
adntoto administer a miid warning that indeeoioas lawpmn 

' p°jt ;ii .»» ly Jg^‘, T8S"i.'ia£?^S“ta5 ft 

ssii‘r.s;2rM» 


you was 


alli^ed to have bean aeanes ol l — 
that there had been no legelac 
‘ orwbadNe 


u wna 'diffiWt to say whmcr there were no esaggenliene or wbatbwr 
it wu obvhmaly impomible foe mo to givo yon awp. 
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SifaiC Bke • raport aboat Mldnapora. Aa a maUor ol faet^ I had baea aakinp; tha 
Hom Dapartnaot offidala to lat ma hata tha Gofanmaot ▼anion about Midnapora, 
But diay aitoply failed to do ao or at au j rala» eould not aupplj ma with any 
rgar^^^ore^p^n^mppy nota which waa handed oear to ma daring tha couraa of 

A pamial af my apeach will cooTinea you that what I aaid wm that tha 
Gonneil of Mintalan, aa diatingoiahed from Gorarnment, were agreed that it would 
ba espadiant to hold a aommittae of anquiry if odly with a flaw to azoulfMiting 
Aha public aervania Iram Iha Tary graea chargaa auen aa had bean laTellad againat 
SiaBi. Yon will thna oaa tliat the quaauon whether or not the Oouncil of Mimatam 
fhould lander to won a paiticalar adTice doaa not eoma within the purview of your 
apaeial laaponaibifiCiai, even if It be eoneedad that the acceptance of such adfriM 
would involve the azaieiaa of your apaeial raaponaibilitiea. 

It appean from your letter that you are not prepared to give your cooaent to 
the oonatitution of a committaa of enduiry. If ao» tha only couraa left open to ma 
ia to jnake a atatamant in the Houae in which I shall endeavour to explain that 
my alatement made yesterday should not ba taken as a commitment on the part 
of tha Oovernmant to a committee of enquiry, and that I propose to read out to 
the House your latter under reply so as to explain my position. I shall not, how- 
ever, da so without giving you previous notice. My Ministers are responsible to 
tha LegWatnre and tha Legislature has a right to expect a sufficient explanation as 
to why M committee of enquiry cannot ba constituted. The only explanation which 
I can ofibr is tha latter I have received from you. (Sd.) A. K. Facial Haqua. 

Budget Demands Ruled Out 

•th it Wl JULY Budget demands for the current financial year not dis- 
posed of dnrUig the last session were ruled out of order by the 8|waker in the As- 
sembly to-day. Out of a total of 34 budget demands, eighteen were moved by tha 
last Ministry la March and voted. Owing to the resignation of the Ministry at' 
that stage the remaining demands could not be proceeds with. Section 93 of tha 
Government of India Act of 1935 then came into force in the province till April 
24th. when a Ministry headed by Sir Natimuddin came into office. 

The new Ministry sought to move the remaining demands at tha present ass- 
aion, expenditure already ioeurred under them between Ist and 24th April during 
tha period of suspansion of tha Constitution being covered by Governor’s aut- 
horisation. 

On a point of order raised by ex -Minister, Dr. Syama Prosad Hooker jee, oo 
behalf on tha Opposition, the Speaker held the motions out of order on tha 7A. 
Dr. Mookem had urged that in accordance with the provisions of the Govern- 
ment of India Act it was Dacassary that a revised financial statement should .be 
placed before tha Assembly in raapact of all grants for the entire year. Ue bad 
also urged that tha present demands mantlonad no specific sums as required under 
the Act and rules. 

In the course of his ruling tha Speaker said that the main question was tha 
moprlety or legality of dealing with the budget piecemeal In more than one session. 
Thm was no praeodaot for a ease like this. *Tba presence of saving clauses in 
tha Oovernmant of India Act relating to Bills and the absence of similat provisions 
relating to the budget in the Act or in tha rules coupled with the provisions in 
proviso (b) to Section 84 (I) of tha Government of India Act and the rules framed 
thereunder indicate, to my mind, that far from contemplating that the budget 
could be dealt with piecemeal in different sessions, the lew contemplates that the 
whole thing should be done in one aeseion within the' time limit prescribed by the 
rules. 

That is why there appears to be provision for what is called guillotining. I 
doubt very much if the budget can be considered piecemeal In more than one 
sessloo. The proviskme of sections 78 to section 84 of the Government of Im^ 
Act, and Buleo 12 to 15 of the Governor’s Boles framed under the proviso to sub- 
section (1) of Section 84 ol the Q^emmcnt of India Act seem to indicate this. 
But it Is not neeessary for me to give any ddinite opinion about it in view of my 
opinion relating to ottier ground^*' 

Oonttnoiog. the Speaker said that if piecemeal treatment of the budget was 
permissible under tbe law, about which he had grave dmbts, the Government mi^ 
either place a new budget for the demands wbieli they new proposed to make for tM 
period from April 1, 1948 to lisreh 31, 19^ or they must totally ignore the 
•ntiwfiaatlon of expenditure by the Qovmor nnder these heeds during the period 
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IfDm A^l 1, 1843 to April 24, 1848, ond pltee tlie anttn vnflniahad portion of tho 
tradget lor tho contidmtion nnd Tote of tb« HonaOi It wm not for him now to 
ndf&e thi Gorernment m to whnt they ahold do. Bot than nppenrd to ba no caoapa 
from thia iwaition. 

Ilia Spaaker added that there waa a good deal of forea \m the eontention of the 
Oppoaition that the motiona aa intended to ba mored wm too indefinite and 
▼agna for the conaidaration of the Honaa. The Gofarnment had not given any 
iMieation whataoever an to the amount of expanditore between April 1, 1843, and 
84, 1843. maintain that it ia not poaaibla. 1 am nnia that it la not praeticacia 
to give the exact figurea but 1 have grave donbta mhather or not aa approximate 
amount can be given. In fact, budget meann eatimatea of probable receipta and 
expenditure. 1 think there were wave out of the diflieiiltj, but when the Govern- 
ment maintain that it ia impoaaible, it ia not for me to give them advicr. In thia 
conneclioo it may be mentioned that approximate fignraa ware auppiicd by the 
Aaaam and Orlaaa Qovarnmenta when they pr eae n ted the bndget in the mldola of 
the year on the revocation of the Proclamation by the Governor. 

The motiona aa they atand, without the alightcat indication aa to the amount 
of amwnditure incurred during the period between April 1. 1843, and April 24, 1843, 
are, 1 am afraid, inadmiaaible and not in order. I think, therelonb that I have got no 
other alternative but to uphold the point of order laia^ and I rule that the motiona 
for demanda lor grmnta are out of order.** 

B 1 E 1 IA 8 E or PoLmoAL Pamoviia 

fith. JULY The queation of ralaaaa of detenna and politioal priaonera came 
up for diaeuaaiou in the Aaaembly to day on a non-official reaolution. Mra. Nellie 
An Gupta ( Official Oongraaa ) moved the reaolution which naked Government ^0 
take immediate atapa to aet at liberty all priaonera detained in priaon or reatraim ' 
under Buie 128 or Rule 26 of the Defence of India Buiea. or under Regulation II 
of 1818, for their politioal viewa or activitiee, and releaae all peraona convicteL 
lor offencea connected with the movement following the arreata of Oongreaa leadara 
in Anguat 1842 . The revolution further naked Government to appoint a tribunal, 
conaiating of at leant two peraona of the poaition of High Oourt Jndgen to review 
all caeca of accurity priaonera and convioie after giving fnll opportunity to the 
peraona concerned to meet the chargee againat them. If any, in caae Government 
fail to releaae the peraona immediately, and alao to appoint a non -official committee 
compoeed of repreaentatlvea of all partiea in both the fiouaea of Leglalatnre to adviae 
Government on the amenitiea and treatment provided for in the iafla and detention 
eampa for difTerent claaaea of political priaonera and detenna. 

By an amendment, Mr. A, B, Siddiqi, a member of the Hiniaterialiit Party, 
aaked toe Aaaembly to record the opinion that the efibrte of the praaent Miniati^ 
to implament thdr pledge in regard to the policy of releaae of political priaonera 
and tne amenitiea graiitM to them and their familiea, were commendable, and alao 
lurthar toexprem the opinion that conaidering the praaent politioal conditiona in 
the province. Government abould expedite the releaae of politioal priaonera by 
reviewing individual caaea and grant auitable and generoua amenitiea to tboae who 
might not be releaaed at once and to their familiea. 

After the Houae had diacuaaed the reaolution for nearly two honra, the 
Aaeembly adiurned till Monday without concluding the dfibate. Neither the 
Government apokeamau nor the leader of the Oppoaition participaled in it to-day. 

Dbbatb on Food Situatioii 

12th. JOLT The debate on the food aituation in the mvinca commenced to- 
day on apaeial motiona moved on behalf of the Oppoeition. Tbeae motiona aonght to 
oenanre toe Government' in regard to the handling of the food aituation and anggaatad 
the adoption of certain atepa to meet the aituation. Thaae incinded, among othma, 
that export of foodatufi from the province ahould be completely atoppad and negp- 
UaUona with other mvincial Govemmenta ahould immedmtiy he nndertakan, 
te importing foodatuifii from thoae piovincea and rigwona atapa ahould be taken 
lor intanai^ng the mw-more-food campaign. The official Oongraaa Party 
auggeated that the handling of the food aituation ahould be eomplalely entruated to 
a central food council conmating of xaprcaentativea of all mafor politieal partka and 
a lew experta. 

Ral Mofondra Nath Chuudhuri (Boae Party) moved the fiial laaoluUoo elat- 
ing that Government had fallad to tackle aucoaaafnlly the food ailaatlon in the 
piovlncei and anggaatad, ae meaeniaa to meet the altnatiim, to daaleie Bengal ea a 
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lifiiDt •»!, to Stop all export froni Bengali to negoliato witli pforiiieial Gofon* 
MmU tor impoiuDg food«tu(Bi from thoee provinoea, to abandoa OOferoMbt pur* 
ohaae of fpc^tiiffi throogh **fafoured agenta** from otto profineea at Hit aaeraee 
of prmocbl funde. to laviae the aoharoa of auti«lioarding diive aa to properly (Moa 
boarding and protect the intaieat of grovera and not to promote boarding bf Mg 
atoekiati and tri^era. and to conduct grow more food campaigo more eflbotlfdj. 

Dr, NaUnaMa Sanwal on behalf of the Ooagrcaa Party moved : 

TThia Ammbly it of opinion that the Gofammeiit of Bengal haa ao fbr failed 
to aatiefaetortly tackle the aeriout fo3d aitnatlon in the provinee, and with a view to 
Mh^aimt early relief the following meaanrea ahould lie adbpt d without any 

(a) the handling of the food aituation ahoiild forthwith be taken ont of the 
arena of the party politica and ahould be eomi»teiely entruated to a Oantral Food 
Oouneil repreaentative of all maior political partiea and a few experte on prodootlon, 
tranaport. nutrition and diatribution : 

(b) the province of Bengal ahould be declared aa a famine area ao that the 
reaponaibility for feeding the entire population may devolve upon the Government : 

(c) there ehould be a complete atopimge of all axporta of foodatuffa from tim 
province on any account whatever and there ahould be oo aeope left lor 
auapioioo in reapeet to the aamc ; 

(d) Attempt ahould ba made to procure, 

foodgraint 


by negotialion with reanacllve 
from other provincee till the 


Govemmenta, anfflolent quantitiea of 
*Aman’ crop of Bengal la harveated \ 

(e) efforta ahould be made to obtain inporta of wheat and other nvalleble 
foodetudb from conntriea abroad aa much to meet the preaent defteita in the normal 
reqnirementa of the Mpolation of Bengal ai to provide for the additional damanda 
on the reiouicea of the province on a‘omint the war aituation ; 

(t) mote vigoroua meaaurea ahould ba adopted to promote the **Qrow More 
Pood Oampaign** through (I) eupply of euflleieiit qutniiiife of good %9od $ ; (ii\ adie- 
duate facilttiea for irrigation ; (iii) increaied cultivation of cultivable waete landi ; 
(It) Gooaervatioo of cow dung manurea and encouragement for the uae of com* 
poate and other manurea including avnihatio fartiliaera ; (v) encouragement to 
fodder oropa; (vi) auitable advancea to the cuUivatora for enabling them tu nnder- 
tnke itttenaive cultivation ; (vii) State guaxanteea of minimum prieee for foodgraino 
produced by the agrioulturiata of Bengal for a period of leaat three yeare, and 

(g) etepi aeould be taken to prevent waatc in the conaumption of food in 
any form. 

Dr. Banyal aaid he wae moving the motioo with a view to diaeuM the food 
iitnation aa a aiudent of aoonomiea. and not na a poliUeian* Hit ftret eomplalBt 
againal Government wu thnt they had not looked upon the problem ae a naiioaal 
cniue but bad dealt with it purely on political oonaideraliona. The fundamental 
point for oonaideration for the aoluiioo of the problem waa that mcaaorce taken 
Sn Government thould inipire oonSdenoe in the people. Dr. Banyal anid thni 
Government hnd fnilad in that reapeot. Oontinuing. Dr. Banyal remarked that 
G^emment bad laid all the empbaaie oo the qoeailon ol maintaining ndequate 
nnpplien to thoae engaged In the promotion of war effort, witbont paying attention 
to tae problem of auppliaa for the civilian population na n whole. Thia, be oeid, 
wee n wrong npproeeli to the queetion, Tboro mi^t have been neocMlty for 
maintnining enppliei to men engaged in eeaential aervicea, but it waa clear that 
nnlaea the eivil popnlntlon wae nlao fed it wae eheer mndoaae to continue mein- 
tolniag the eupplioi to war workera. Dr Bauyal directad bia oaxt criticiem to 
tha Met that (toveroment eonoelved meaaurea for mitinting the aituatloa c» a pleoe- 
m^ or partial treatment of the eituation. Thue, while there wee no cheek on 
the meilmom prioe of foodgraioe. Government embarked upon re'iorinp free 
trade and allowed big mercbnnte and egente of Government to purehaae rm In 
Ibe mofnaMI at high prlee^ Tbie, Dr. Banyal remarbed, bad been an entirely 
wrong appraadi tolhi queation end wm bound to ftU. ne U bad failed. Urn 
maeaniei that GoTemmant hnd taken had bean on the aaenmption that there were 
plenty of nuppltoi. nnd It wne only thn prodtecie who were leepooaibln for Mgin* 
vntiiig the mntion. Em ngain, Government atorted on an entimly wrong bnele. 
Heimd thni whatever might be the Jnattteetlon for declaring pnblicly that ‘ 
wee eMl5eicpey» Goemament onght not to h^e bnacd their propegandn oo 
tolM detm It wne oo the pert of Government to waete their Ume 

^ emdd never a neeeea. . 

01. Bmtyil dealt an the qiMlIOB of faiport of 
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•nri^iii pTorincM And Mid tlut Go?«rnttMt rntde a grie?out error In not eoopling 
Che dxAiion of a mnzimuin price with the reetorAtlon of free trAde. It wee 
Apperent Chet the neighbouring proTinoee could ncTer Agree to the euggeetion for 
reetoriog free trede. Dr. Senyel bed e talk with one of the Chief Secreteriee of a 
neighbouring prorince. The Chief Secretary told him that hii Government might 
agree to allow reaeonable euppliee to Bengal at reaionable rateo while keepiog 
the euppliea required for hie own provitu*e. Ae a reenlt the Government had 
failed in that respect also. Continuing, Dr. Sanyal said that there was no denying 
the fact that food statistics were requitM for the solution of the problem. But 
Government failed to make proper arrangements for the distribution before they 
embarked upon the anti-hoarding drive. The drive meant much more than taking 
etetietice of the food eitnation. It ahifted the responsibility from Government on 
the people. The latter were aeked to secure eelf-eufficiency. A food drive baaed 
on such an assumption wss bound to fail. Then again, " tliere was no reetriction 
put on Isrge purchases by big merchants and industrialtsts from Calcutta from the 
rural areas and as a reault, whatever stocks there might have been, had been 
driven in to CaLMitta. Tiie food Committees which were set up were formed by 
msgistratrs and subdivisional officers who made choice of the Committee memben 
not according to their representative capacity but whether those people were At 
the beck and call of the authorities. Kefening to the Government proposal for 
or*ening distributing shops in place of controlled shops, Dr. Sanyal ezpreiaed Ids 
doubt about the success of the project. He emphssiaed the need for increaiing 
the number of controlled shops sod to incresse the number of the inspection 
slafT. Ijastly, l)r._Sanyal maintained that a food council having representatives 
from all parties nnd groups should be set up and entrusted with the work of solving 
the problem. Tlie Committee should meet everyday end its recomnasndations 
should be adopted by Uovernmenu With regard to the stoppage of exportation 
from Bengal, l)r. Sainyal remarked that despite the retreated declaratiou from 
Govern nieiit to the effect that export had been totally stopped, reports coutinued to 
trickle <lown that exports were t^oing on. 

Mr. Oiaauddin Ahmed (Krishak Proja) moved a resolution complaining that food 
drive had caused positive mischief by excluding Howrah and Calcutta from its 
operations. 

Mr. D, N. Sen moving another resolution said that the food situation in Bengal 
bad entered into its crucial stage. .Mr. Suhrawardy had waxed eloquence over the results 
of the anti-hoarding drive. But what wns the acute amount of hoards seized m a result 
of the drive ? Mr. Buhrawardy himself admitted this to iie approximately 7 to 8 
million maiiiida— an amount barely sufficient for the province as a whole for not 
more than a fortnight. Mr. t^en denied that his conetituency, the Bengal National 
Ohamber of Commerce, was consulted bv Government before thgy entrusted the 
purchase of rice for Government from the Eastern Zone to Messrs. Ispahan i A Co. 
Would the Hon’ble Miuister explain to the House whether the resigustioo of Mr. 
Molnnes had anything to do wito the appointment of thia firm as the sole Food 
PusoiiABing Agent ? 

Dr. Chvinda Chandra Bhowmick, Rai Bahadur J. C, Sen^ Mr. Shameuddin 
Ahmed, Khondkar, Mr. Charu Chandra Boy and Mr. Surendra Nath Biswas 
dso moved resolurioiie on the question. The Houee then adjourned. 

lAth JULY Mr. Dhirendra Nath Butt ( Congrees ) laid that the atatemeot 
iasued by the Hon. Minister of Civil Supplies ou the food situation of the province 
lacked eommonecnie. He wai of the opinion that deteriorAiton had been checked 
but juat the opposite was the qase and the aituation waa deteriorating from day to 
day. The stwate could not My what wm happening elaewhere in Bengal 'but .he 
oould make a sSite m ent that in the Cfiiittagong Division people— meq, women and 
ehildren, famished and aunk to their boiiec, were dying of starvation. It wm a 
ghMtIy scene to witneM human beings in their ekeletouc moving about for food 
goaded by hunger. While tint wm the setnal pietnro, here wm a spirit of com- 
plaeenoy pervading the Ministry. The Minister wm latiefied with the cteps taken. The 
two stepc taken (1) Antl-boardiog drive and the leeoiid wm the building of a 
surplus stock. The Minister might be Mtlaflsd but the people of the province knew 
tliat it waa a diamal lailure, no proper eenaue had been tid^en, no representative 
food oommittM had been appointed and while the drive wu going on the Oslentta 
merchante through their agrnte were purchasing the stocks rrieaaed by ignorant 
agriculturista through aheer misapprehension. Mr. Dutu also spiike of the abseoM 
of cdutrolled abo|W in mofusail where the only control shope were thoM where the 
Qovemment eervaot at the ezpMM of the poq^e were being provided with mnniial 
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at mtiollad prieaa. A eartaia Bar Aiaoelatioa io Ua aiaa aopHad to 
M peramied to have their euppliea from the oontrolled ahope. The petitloii WiS 
™ ground that lawyere and etudenta were inti-OoTernmeDt An 
I. 0. 8. DiaMet Magiatrate atated, aaid Mr. DaUa» that a mule waa oeat peroent 
more valuable than a non-oombatant Indian. 

Khan Bahadur Abdul Whahed Khan (Government Party ) apoke about the 
diatma in ^^kergunj where from not lem than 70 to 80 lakha of maunda of paddy 
imd been taken away. For want of proper propaganda before, the ignorant and 
illitente cuUivatori did not underataiid Uie im^ieation of the anti^oaid drive 
and in Aeir ignorance and being apprehenaive that even their little atoeka would 
be aeized. apld away their atoeka jiiat before the drive biwan. The reault waa 
diaaatroua for them. The apeaker vbited certain parte of the diatriet and saw with hia 
own eyee the distressing scene. It was a fact that girls and women were being taken 
to Patuakhali side for being sold. 8ome in despair were divorcing their wives. 
Not a few were eating unedibles and meat of dead cows. 

Mr. J. G. Kannedff ( European Party ) opposing the motions said that as 
regards remedies for a very serious situation there were many points in the speeial 
motions on which all parties could agree. Mach criticism have been levelled hWutt 
the recent anti-hoard drive. Some were pertinent— for they of the European Party 
believed that it wae a mistake to exclude Howrah and Calcutta from its scope. A 
moat useful purpose would have been served if the gap which existed was fllM 
up. In respect of redistribution in the rural areas the main value of the drive had 
bMn fulfills. Government must concentrate on the elimination of hoarding and 
profiteering and deal mercilessly with black marketeers. It waa the big hoarders, 
those who hoped to profit on a large scale, who must be brought to book. 

Mahnrnjadhirni Bahadur of Burdwan said that in spite of the anti-hoard 
drive and in spite of inter-provincial barrier having been dropped they had not 
enough to meet their requiremente. The whole thing, he thought, was due to tha 
lack of an adequate policy of control by the Government. Big employen were 
allowed to purchase any amount of foodatufis and although he did not grudge 
them being allowed to purchase and stock food grains for their employees there 
chould have been some limit put upon the amount they could buy and itoek. 
Could they call these employers and even the Government boarders T As the 
reeuU of the drive whatever little stock the agriculturists had, had been taken over. 
In the rural area now the pinch would be felt out of this drive. He did not 
propoee to draw hasty conclusions or to oast reflectioua as to the reaaona why 
thia waa done. 

Mr. Dhirendra Nath Mukherjee (Congress} said that in spite of showing quleknesi 
and dash the Ministry did not take til parties into their confidence in taekling the 
situation and bad failed. Food Committees in rural areas had been filled up with 
men of independent views religiously excluded. Because one refused to pay bribe 
his stock was entered as 400 msunds although it was actually 40 maunda. 

Mr. Ahul Hashem (Muslim l^gue) said that Bengal was really paseing 
through a first-class crisis. He felt that no man, however ihtelligent and powerful 
he might be. could solve the problem unless he had Uie backing of the entire 
people and the Providence beli)ed him. Instead of criticising Mr. H. 8. Suhrawardy 
the members of the Opposition should have come forward to help hkn in eolving 
the eituation. Alter all, Mr. Buhrawardy was a human being and was open to 
err. But it should not be tbeir policy to condemn him for one mietake or the 
other, or to find fault with him at every step. It waa necessary that all partiei 
should combine end fight this crieis. If they survived the erisia, they would get 
time to fight each other on political grounds. 

Mil. J. i#. Sen Gupta drew the attention of the Honee to Uie **very eerioue’’ 
•Huation in her own constituency. She knew ^tbat military had to be fed and the 
mulee of the Army had also to be fed. But Government could not go oo feeding the 
militery at tlie exiiense of the civil population for all times. People who weie 
•tarviog were being aafced to grow more food to feed the mulea. Government 
aervente could get 2i eeen of rice for a rupee. People whoae earning waa below 
Be. 25 eould also get vice at controlled price. But they could imagine the 
eonditioDB of those whoae earning waa only Be. 90 per mouth. The arrangemeate 
mide for distribution were extremely unfair. People were living oo mangos leavee 
and red poUtoes. Malaria and cholera were breaking out iu c^deo^ form. She 
urged thnt the Giovemment moat standardiM the ■ystem of diebributioD. 

Mr. Atul Ben (Bose Group) said Uiat when the U Ministry went out of 
office then wen reports that people wen starving. The helanoe-iheet of the 
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•dii 0 T»Miti of the ptmai Mioietrj ihowed thet from reporte of etenretioo there 
were now reporte of deelhi on eecoani of haD§;er. 

Mr. I^matha Nath Banerjee, ez-Minieter, efter deecriU^ how the price of 
rice hed gone np lioce the jpieeent Minisirj hcd eeenmed om^ critieined the 
etelement mode bj Mr. Sabrnwnrdy from time to time on the food eiiuetion. 

Abolition of sonol bArriere wee not the policy of the present Ministry, llicy 
were eUimiiig credit for the ralicy of the Gorernment of Indie. The policy of 
Allowing big mdnstrinl concerns A OAlcnttA as aUo Oovernment Agents to purohese 
rice nnietliied from within the prorince or outside at eny price was not a policy 
of free trsde. The ordinnry drllien producers end consumers were thereby pieced 
in A position of greet disedrentAge. "Fsmine end pestilence*’, he ssid”. oennot be 
solred by big promisee end excuses”. The estsblishment of a Netionel Qorernment 
in Indie was the only solution. The lewn of Gorernment House might be briskly 
with regetAblee, but the regetebles would not surely be' Aveileble to the people of 
Bengel. The cost of liring bed inereesed by only 17 p. c. in Englend as ^einst 
286 p. e. in this country. Who would not tell thet Indie was not enjoying 

pmee f 

Mr. Puapajit Burman fSchednled Geste, Ministerielist) seid thet the food 
sitnetion bed reecbed a stege wnen people in the rural erees were selling ewey 
their lest bdongiiigs to get food. 'Vney bed lost their homes, lost everything which 
distinguished a humen being from a beest. Numbers of street beggars in half* 
naked condition fighting with street dogs for remnants of food in the dustbins 
were now a femiliAr si^t. 

Utb. JULY Mr. Atiandi Lai Peddar said that Mr. Suhrawardy might very 
weli prove to his eoneagnes In the League that Pakistan was working in Bengal but 
It would not satisfy the hunger of crores of his c-o-religionists in the countryside. 

Mr. ShafMudiin Ahmed, ex-Minister and leader of the Krishsk-Praia Party 
did not deny the necessity for having a food census which was decided upon 
by the last Ministry and could not be carried out because of the obstructionist 
policy of the Goveraor and some officials. But the way it had been exeouM had 

could be ^dled ^ an alUparties Government. 

Mr. Bankim Chandra Mukherjee (Oongress), speaking as a Communist member 
of the Congress block, said that it was not possible for a dependent country like 
India to arrange import of foodgrains from outside. They would have to depend 
on their own produce. There was shortage and therefore rationing on a country- 
wide scale must have to be introducea. This could be done by a united Govern- 
ment in which both the Congress and League must join. 

Mr. David Hendry said that the food situation had been deteriorating and 
the fact that at present it was not worse than what it was, almost gave him hope 
that they might soon bo able to see round the corner. He never subscribed to the 
belief that the grain shortage was so acute as to reproduce the circumstances of 
previous famines, but scarcity there was and the present fantastic prices for rice had 
produced a price famine which was having the most disastrous effect upon certain 
elames of the | eople. 

^ Dr. Syama Prasad Sfookerjee stated that the food situation in Bengal had reached 
a critical stage and (he present ministry must bear a very large Miare of responsibility 
for this state of affairs. The issue before the House to-day was not a condemnation 
of the past Ministry. The past Ministry had its good and weak points. It, how- 
ever, had the courage to say that the policy of interference of a section of 

g srmanent officials beginning from the all-highest as also the policy of denial and 
tate purahase of rice forced on Bengal by the Central Government, bad greatly 
aggravated tKe situation. The Ministry since its assumption of office delioerately 
played a colossal hoax ou millions of suffering people by insisting tiiat there was 
no rml shortage of rice in the province and that the main cause of deficiency was 
hojsrduig by private consumer, agriculturist and traders. The previous Ministry in 
■pita of its shortcomings had declared that Bengal was a deficit area in rice. 
Government of India also was then made to accept this position. Without data 
or enquiry the new Ministry raised a false cry that there was no shortage. This 
was wm really reactionary bureaucrats desired and strangely enough this also 
became his master’^ voice in the Houee of Commons shortly after the assumption 
of offloe by the new Ministry. Strangely enough the real big hoarders, stockists 
and profiteen were kft nnlonehed. Indeed they were allowed to thrive on the 
patmage A the Ministry itadf. No one can object to the taking of proper 
atntistioai. Thie ahonki have bm dime long ago and inde^ the peat ^nistry was 
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pmmM from dmne it by nnoii of the intatittins aMtiida of OttNHHtt 
limielL ne taking of eensua it ont thing and a drita againti prifala eoaaumira 
with no intention to make profit waa a different thing altogettiero Tan piaidnaa 
weekt hare been lost on account of the false lesne raised by the present lunistry* 
To-day the Minister dares not disclose the lesult of the statistics, ao fat an defteit 
IS mcernjM. The Minister has already annonnced ^at ^ere is deficit In some 
districts. Bragri is anzioos to know the aetnal detail. The reaalt of tte drift 
^ accoant of panic and 4 )OBcible seizure of email atooka loilowed 

by forcible loan without security, many people hurriedly dispowd of what they 
possessed. Another unpardonable aetlrity of ^ Ministry waa the manner in 
which nee was sought to be brought from the neighbouring profinoes nnder the 
new free trsde scheme. There was no attempt to settle aiffalra by negotiationo« 
'l*he favoured and fortunate traders and private profiteers went to these provinoes 
and started purchasing rice at prices far higher than the prevailing rates. This 
resulted in a complete upsetting of those provinelal msrkets and brought their 
administration into conflict with the Bengal repreeentaiivea. Here in Bengal the 
present Ministry is establishing a new convention by granting monopoly of 
busineai financed by unauthorised grants from pnblie funds for whieh even teenrity 
bss been refused in order to favour political allies when death atares the faces of 
millions of Bengal’s famished children. This conduct of the Ministry alone condemned 
it in the eyes of all-right thinking Indiana throughout the provinces. Does the Ministry 
dare lace an impartisl enquiry f The present Ministry nad bungled the altnatlon 
and had allowed party and political considerations to dominate ths affairs of ad- 
ministration. The Ministry had isaned sweet and soothing statements from time to 
time, had even shown an inordinate consideration for the suffering conanmars during 
ths hot weather, thus reducing the quantity sold at the controlled ahopi but had 
always failed to increase the supplies I Dr. Mookerjee anticipated some furthtt 
white-washing statements from the Minister strengthened by the valuelaas aesuranoe 
from the Government of India. The Govern men t of India had promiaed 5 lac tona 
of rice and other foodstuffs to met the emergent situation in Bengal after the new 
Ministry assumed office before the Eastern Free Zone was declared. Dr. Mookerjee 
aeked now much of that promise had been fulfilled. Hia information was toat 
nothing had come out of this promised stock, 'i'he time would not permit Mm to 
Indieste the detsils. Bengal must be declared a famine area and Ckivernment 
undertake reaponsibility for feeding the poor and the destitute. It was clear that 
there was a snortage of foodstuffs in Bengal. Let us get as much as we can from 
outeide and specially insist on wheat being brought trom Auitralia. But within 
the province there must be a full control over pries, supply and diatribution. And 
this can only be made effective by a Government enjoying the confidwice of the 
people aa a whole and representing the major parties and intereai Qevernmeot 
most not only feed the troops and those engaged in war efforta direct/v or Indimrilw 
but as part of the war machine must keep the people at large sstlsfled with miof- 
mum food. People were ready to undergo every form of aacrifioo nnd lufihrlng 
provided this wss equitsbly and fairly done. The provioce wu faced with a lou 
national crisis snd no psry Government esn ever hope to make tbs right appeal to 
the people or exercise proper control over supply and pricM. Mr. Fazfiil Huq 
statM publicly over the food debate in March that with all the Kmlteikma of the 
present constitution he was willing to help in the formatioo of a Bflniatry represeni- 
ing all parties who were prepared to work the constitution. His resignation wan 
obtained on this plea and thereby through the short-aiekted ante of the 
Governor a party Ministry has been forced on the province. It doee not lepresent 
the Hindua : the tiz orphans of the Moslem League storm have only kept slive the 
tradition of Uviehand in the province of their birth, llie province to-day la laoed 
with famine condition. From everywhere ere coning agonisiog reporto of deattia, 
starvation, of suicide for want of food, of tsie of cattle and property and even 
of childim and deeertkm of family. Historians assart that eye) of disaalet had 
visited Bengal with the change of Imperial dynasty. Oour, an a bode of beadtifql 
and luzurious palaces disappeared in one year by natun's hand'* and the desMate 
city waa then left aa the hovering ground of tigers and monkeys. Tbie waa Just 
when Bengal bad become part of the Mogul Empire. Some eenturiea later with the 
advent of British role came the terrible famine of 1770. Who knows what the iMid 
cycle M 1943 it going to bring in ite trend. If the war is to be won, ooaeladed 
Dr. Mookherite. and Japan ia to be kept out of togal. it la emtiat that the people 
of this province must be fed and kept aUve. Ohe war wm brought cm us not out 
of oar Sm seeking. Burma fell not oa account of Bengal'i Mult. A famiflhad and 
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•tifThiK BflQfil if • fonree of diDger to tlif esnee of the Allied ponrer tlmeelvei. 
Dr. Mofloniee oppetled for noity ond co-operatioD at Ihit eritlofl fonetarf. Let 
party iplrit diioppear for the time being. Let there be complete egreemaot emoofit 
lit eeettoec of Indiene end If poeeible Britiehexs co as to oieste an atmosphere of 
ear? ice and seenrity which alone can help to ease the present tense situation. The 
falloxe of the present Government was obviotts but the object of the motion was 
not merely to condemn but to xeconstmct with the ooMe^km of all parties and 
gronps who should be prepared fearlessly to put peopkrs point of view before the 
master of India and demand the fnlfliment of their ementaiy rights if peace 
was at all to reign in this unfortanate province. 

Sj. Kiran Saiikar Say, leader of the Congress Party, said that the Cabinet 
which wanted to solve the food problem must first inspire the oenfideoce of the 
people. The present Ministry which hsd been bronght into existence by ' queetionsble'’ 
taetice which depended upon the pleasure of the European group for its existenoe 
was not one which was likely to inspire confidence of the people. 

Replying to an interruption from Government •benches, 8j. Roy ehsllengad the 
party in power to demonstrate that* they could carry s msjortty without the .votes 
of m Europcao party. Frooseding Sj. Roy said that the preseut Ministry 
had been in power for over two and a hatf months. He hoped it 
wonld not be pleaded on their behalf as a reason dor their failure that they had 
gait very little time to deal with the situation : because when the province was 
faced with a famine the eolation could not wait for an indefinite pedod. Dr. 
Mookerfee had placed before the house a picture of what happened during tho 
famine in 1770. They had just to remember what was happening in the oountiy ; the 
•price of rice was mounting up, pMple sold their utensils, cattle and eaan were 
now prepared to cell away their cnildreD. They had ataruad and were now dying. 
That waa the picture which had to be remembtfed in deci&g the Issue before the 
Houce. He criticised the itstements of Mr. Buhrswudy from time to tiuM in 
which he held out promises, snd remarked that if Mr. Suhiawardy could not solve 
problem he must stop humbuging. 

Hon. Mr, H, 8. Buhrawardy, sfter referring to the criticism of the Opposition 
that Government shifted the responsibility on the people, said that Government 
hod never ahirked its responsibility, and Government was prepared to bear tbe 
burden. He claimed that the anti-boardiog sdheme was adopted at a meeting 
convened by tbe Muslim League, when it was in Opposition, of all parties in the 
Bouse and some of the commercial bodies approvied of tbe scheme. He was sstisfied 
with the result of the drive. The Istest figure of oeizors by Ooveriiment of rice 
was appiDximataly 95 Iskh maunds. This stock, be said, was neither a surplus 
slock nor was it going to meet tbe riquirements. li was s stock which was kept 
bsdr from the market. He further said that the quantities of rice reoovsrsd from 
a fwrticolar area would be kept there by the District Magistrate or tbe eub- 
Divicipnal officer. 

Ut. N. Sauyali What ia tbe total deficit ? 

Mr. Suhrawardy did not give any reply to this question. 

Mr. Suhrawardy at this stage claimed that the price el rice hat fallen, and 
It waa now available at Rs. 25 per maund. (Voice— Where T) 

Mr. Suhrawardy : In Calcutta, to-day. 

Dr. Malinakahaya Banyal : Would yon fel me 20,000 maundc at that price f 
Mr. Suhrawardy : This is the figure which 1 have got from the wbolessle 
market io (3alcuita, 

Mr. Suhrawardy gnu referred to the ellegatione made by the Oppoaition in 
leipeot of the appmulment of Meaera. lapsbani A Co., as the cole Government 
pmchacing agent, and deased the charge that any money waa advanced to thie 
flrwL In fact he said. Government had ail along been indebted to tbe company. 

Dr. Mooherjee: Are yon prepared to hold an open inquiry ? 

Mr. Suhrawardy: Then ia so need for the inquiry. Dr. Mookeijee can 
emily eee the books of aooonnls tnd a^t U himsslf. 

Mr. Ihe/uJ Mug wanted to have certain informatioa from Mr. Suhrawardy 
OB the point Mr, Huq said that he had eeen papera in whidi it waa definitely 
•latid fhat about one crore and 80 lakbi of rupm had been advanced to Mesers. 
lipahani A Oo. without any legal document. Waa it a fact or not t 
Mr. Suhrawardy: No, definitely not 

Tho Hon. Mioiater then refmd to the erilieiim of cxeinding Hofwiah and 
Osleatli from the food driven and oaid that H waa excluded on adminiatraiive 
f iMo ne . Than were too many honaea and paoplo did not know each other. How- 
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mi, oidm Already been pueed eneiieliag CaleattA and Howrab no that not 
a Biogla gram of food woald be allowed to go out of these two oitiet. It would 
not M long before Cafentta and Howrah would be combed. Mr. Subr^iwaidy 
denM the charge that he had stated that there was no i^ortage of rice in Bengal. 
He admitted that there was shortage. 

Dr. Mookerjeei Here are Uie quotations from your speeches. Yon had 
definitely stated that there was no shortage. 

Oontinuing, the Minister said that he was going to organise on a famine basis. 
Then he would adopt test relief work, and then agrit^ultiiral loan, partly in cash for 
seeds and cattle and lastly sale of food grains at subsidised price to the poorer section 
of the people would be organized. As regards the suggestion that Bengal should 
be declared a famine area, Mr. Suhrawardy did not give any re^dy. Mo stated that 
he had represented to the Government of Indis tho coiiditkHis prevsiling In Bengal, 
and the Government of India had fully realised that supplies should be given to Bengal. 

Dr. Mookerjee: If these things do not happen, if supplies do not come from 
the expected sources, what hanpens then ? 

Mr. Suhrawardy: We shall be in great jeopardy. 

Gontinuing Mr. Suhrawardy aaid: ‘*1 am sure, that the members must be 
anxious to know what are the poasibiliiies of getting food grains from outside, and 
how 1 propose to deal with the situation which has arisen after the new lolicy of 
the Government of India. It will be realised that the Government of India fuiiud 
itself nnable even to send rice according to the emergency plan, and although it has 
sent us wlieat and wheat products continuously from the IMinjab. it always fell 
short of the programme on the basis of which 1 organised the disiribiitioo of 
food within Bengal. The Government of India announced that it intended, to introduce 
free trade in India. Violent were the protests and a Conference sraa^beld ai I’lelhi. 
I do not object to the putting up of provincial barriers provided supplies to Bengal 
are secured, and I am indeea fortunate that I am able to announce to this House 
that at that Conference we have been able to aidiicve 8om»*thing which, t trust, 
will assist ua to tide over our present dlfhciiltirs. Free trade will contiiine to 
o^rste unrif that time, and more than that the Provinces have agreed that they 
will honour the contracts which have been or will be entered fiito tiii>il the provln* 
cial barriers are put up again. In the meantime, the Govetiimciit of India will 
continue to send us Bupphea. They do not absolve thcmselves*uf their icsponsibilities 
as ihey did when they introduced free trade within the Kastern /one. They are 
taking every step to rush supplies to Bengal and have realised that immraiate 
auppliea are necessary. 

Aleeady a military ship has been placed at our disiiosal for Irmisport of food 
grains* to Cbittagang and 1 am expei'ting airoilar assiatuiu'c for oiiur irsiisits by 
oea. The military authorities have also agreed to place aeme road fraiia|>ort at our 
diaposal to send food grains tu Bengal and to utilise tberr own miltiary inovementa 
for the purpose. As a gesture they have agreed to cut out the* ration of rice wUcIi 
woe alloted to the European aoldiera. The Government of Imlia, as I have stated, 
ace arraogiug to send provisions by sea as well in order, to relieve the congesthm 
on Railways sod they have also agreed that we may buy as much wheat prodocta 
as we can from the Punjab without any restriction. From this point of view, 
therefore, Bengal can face tho future with a little more bi^ie and a little less des- 
pair than that which has enveloped it More than this, I believe that we liave 
secured the sympathy of our neighbouring Governments, the Govenimcnts of Orissa, 
BOmr and Assam and of the Resident of the Eastern Biites. I am most aiixloai to 
eoms to separate terma with them, and as soon as 1 am relieved from the preoent 
business ol the Legislature, I propose to take tbk matter up with them separately 
or jointly, i do not think It will be very difficult. Thve ie no juatlficatioii for 
Ihie madnese in prices snd even if the etock position jnstifled tbe high prices 
prevsiling in Bengtf which I dispate, the helpless positkHt of the poorer snetioii of 
our countrymen cenoot warren t it, I propose, mpd tbs other Govern rociitn egree 
with me, that a controlled price ehould ba|Beed within the region. It will not 
be the fame price throughout the Province burWll be in parity, and this controlled 
price will progiesalvely decrease. Over and over again memberi of the 0|ifH»iiion 
nave taken up tiie parrot-cry that nothing can be done without a National Geverai- 
ment I do not know what they mean by it Our hand of co-operatioii it alwnye 
extended, not extended in the manner in which the late Minietry extended ile band 
la the ugielatiire and crashed the Muslim League outside, but in a true and 
friendly spirit. It the other PsiUcs respond, we are prepared to iteelva them 
with open arme or stand the test of puMie tmloqoy. 
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The debate on the food situation at thie stage concluded. All the resolutions 
moved by the Opposition were turned down. The Opposition divided the House 
on two resolutions. The first resolution on which the House divided was that 
moved by Rai Harendra Nath Chaudhurit and it was defeated by 88 votes for 
and 134 against. The second division took place on Dr. Nalinakaha SanyaVs 
resdution, and the result was 82 for and 133 against. The three day-debate on the 
food situation concluded and the Assembly was prorogued, 

Avtuma SeMion— Calcutta — 14th. to 28th. September 1943 

FINANCIAL STATfllfBVT FOR 1943-44 

'^Bengal once so richly endowed with nature’s bounties is today bent 
double wi^ woe and agony and is a suppliant for iteighbourly chanty. In 
the situation in which we find ourselves there is no choice Mt to the Government 
but to undertake, in a very large measnre, the task of relieving distress, regard- 


S il in a statement, presenting the budget lor 1943-44 in the Bengal Asaembly 
eld in Calcutta on the 14th. September 1048. 

TTie eatimates for the current year provide for a revenue of Rs. 18,55,00,000 (as 
againet the actual receipts of He. 16,50,00,000 in 1942-43) and expenditure on 
revenue account Be. 25,80,00,000 (as agaioat the actual expenditure of He. 15,73, 
()0,0Q0 in 1942-13), leaving a deficit of Rs. 7,36,00,000 on the revenue account. 

This ia the third time that the budget eetimates for the current year have 
been liefore the Assembly once during the normal February budget eesRioii towards 
the end of wiueh the Faslul Huq Ministry resigned and the second time during 
the last July session when certain budget demands remaining undisposed of in the 
February aession were placed by Mr. Goswami after the Naztm-ud-Din Ministry 
WM formed, but were mled out as out of order by the Speaker. Consequent upon 
that a freah budget for the Hmtive year is now presented by Mr. Goswami. 

The budget piovidGd lor Rs. half a crore for subBidised food accounts, Rs. 3,52, 
00,000 for famine relief, an increased expenditure of Rs. 66 Iskbs under agri- 
culture due mainly to intenaiiicstioji of H4row More Food Oampaifra.** 

Mr. Goawami stated that the cost of rationing which was going abortly to be 
introduced had not yet been fully worked out, but was exiiected to be eonsiderable 
for which a supplementary demand would be made in due course. 

The Finance Minister announced that to reduce tbe slsrtling gap between the 
expenditure and revenue be would introduce tomorrow an Agricultural lucometax 
Bill as also a bill, later in the year, enhancing sales tax. 

Minibtkr’b Statkmknt on Food Situation 
IBUIk SEPTEMBER No new meaenres Cor improving the food situation In 
Bengal were announced by Uie Ucm. Mr. Af. S, Snkrawardy in the statement he made 
to-^y. Mr. Subrawardy read out a written etatement, and took about 45 minutes 
to iBsd it. 

Before Mr. Subrawardy eommeneed reading Mb written statement. Dr. Syama 
ProBod Mookerjee referred to a number of teiegrama he had received from various 
parts of Bengal in which it was aiated Uiat no hee was available in the market, 
smd enqsdred of die Minister to let the House know as to what he proposed to do 
to meet **thie grave situation.** 

Replying Mr. Suhrawardy eaid that tn all 5,7l.CX)0 mnnnds of rice, bajra and 
dal, fiodkidiiig 27,009 mauiide oi rice to Midnapore), '**have been ordered to be 
deapalobed faom Oalcntta** to different districts of the East and the North Bimgal. 
'*1tee,** he added, '*are in addition to allotments of wheat products which are now 
b^iig Beat to the Muffasil areas directly from the Pimjab and which are fairly 
aubstani^ and also in addition to food graiui being aent for relief meaeuree to the 
eyclone affmted araae of Midnapore and 24-Paigaiiae and the flooded areas of 
wifdwan and Mufoapore.** 

The Hoaie gave patient hearing UT whalMr. Sohrawardy had to say on the 
aabieet aldkoui^ it waa in eubatanoe merely a repetition of what he had stated 
prevloualy, eieept a frank oonfeMioii, perhm lor the fiiat time, that ‘'there are 
areas iriilsh era in grave diatr^** “mat wtthoot aabataatiai imp^ of foodi^iia 
from ontttde we en not in a poeithm to meet thff aitoalloii,'' and finally, ‘la It to 
be wontoid at that timre ahoald ba a mriooe ehortege el foodgiaim in the pro- 
vince ?** Mr. Snhiawardy began his Mlemmt by attaekiag his oppoMnU atnting 
that if theie waa no riee availablo in tha market, tha mambero of Che Oppoiitlon 
wm leaponaible for it Blea has diaappaaied laifely dna to tha pippagMda of 
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some of fhe memberi of the OppoeiUon to the effeot that eontrol ia not pouibie 
williottt aupply. 

Dr. Byama Pr^ad liookerjee : Tbat U perfectly true. 

Mr. Buhrawardy : That may be true, but you muit realiae that auppHea are 
there. Rice oanoot poeeibW disappear from the market in course of a day. It 
has disappeared owing to the miscnierous propaganda by certain members of the 
Opposition. 

There were interruptions from (htf Opposition, and the Sp$ahtr requested the 
Hwn to mre the Hon. Minister a patient hearing as be was speaking on a 
eubiect which was *«a momentous one/* e?en if they might not agree with his Tiews. 

Proceeding Mr. S^rawardy said that foodgrains had ^n despatch^ to the 
deficit areas which had helped greatly in relieving the situation. ^'Further des- 
patches are consUntly being made but the extent is limited, partly by supplies and 
partly bv the inadequacy of transport .facilities within the province. ^Uptill now.** 
confessed Mr. Buhrawardy, **we have not been able to apeed up these transport 
facilities and our programme for moving foodgraiti% is always behindhand bmuse 
we are unable to get the necessary, wagons.*’ Claiming that Government were 
feeding in rural Bengal about eleven lakhs of people daily from 2,20D kitchens "run 
almost wholly at Government expense, but with which noii«offioial endeavour are being 
increeaingly assooiated”, Mr. Buhrawardy spoke of the leoent drive in Caloutta and 
the reenlts obtained therefrom. ‘*The stocks”, staged Mr. Buhrawardy, *'are neither 
ooneiderable in the hands of consumers nor of the trader ner the entployers;'' Mr. 
Buhrawardy announced that the Government of India had placed in mix hands a 
sum of one crore and SO lakhs of rupees to enable Bengal to meet the rvquiremenia 
of the various gratnitoos relief through t^ruel or Khiehnri tcHehens or through AoIhs 
in kind, test rdief work*, agricultural loans nnd (‘henp grain shopa. Replyiag to 
Dr. Mookeijee, Mr. Buhrawardy atnted ihat he Imped that equal mmouuU would 
ba coming to them in two other iustsiinenta. ‘The amount at our diapoial,” said 
he, **ia not snfficient and we have had to enpplement them by raising mouey 
throngh treasury bills.” Mr. Buhrawardy repeated what he had been stating nbout 
the Aua crop, adding that the six surplus districts had lieen ooidonsd. 

(Voioe. This is ail bogus). 

Although Mr. Buhmwardy, lit his reply to Dr. Mookerjee at the beginning of 
hie atetement, declared that rice was dls^pearing because of “the ndschievous 
propaganda by certain members of the Opposition,” said in bis written atatement 
that he waa gratified “to note that the price control baa been maintained and that 
rice ia re-apj^ring in our maikcts, after a period of besitatiun, at controlled 


ratea.” 

Dr. Banyal : Pleaae do not indulge any more in fanciful apeenlations. 

Mr. Buhrawardy : I maintain rice ia re-appearing. We are not however oat 
of the woods yet. It will take some time before the trade adioats itarlf to the 
falling prices, and we are taking all ateps to lee that aopplMa are maintained. 
Proceeding Mr. Buhrawardy repeated his threats to the trade and advised them to 
put their stoeko on the market “at ooee and play the geme by the people of BengeL” 

Oontinuing Mr. Buhrawardy said that “distcesa. eveo famine eonditioue atUI 
exist in an acute form io many areas. 

Dr. Uookarjae : How one wishes yon stated all theae when yon amumed 
ofliee I Yon stated there was no shortage. , 

Mr. Buhrawardy : I have never eaid that: Dr. Mpotenee. 

The priee of rice etiil remains far too high lor average population and 


The priee of rice still remains far too high lor average population rad 
undoubtedly Ibis bed led to grave distress throi^oot the pmmoe even where 
foodgialne are available. Altnongh at one point, Mr. Bnhrawwy *tate^ that the 
Ans mop bed alle^ted the dietresa “to some at rapthm plee^ Bfc. Bnhxa* 

waidyttated: “Ana is a eonanmen’ crop. It ^ eoM aftm a pwdod of gieal 
ditlMa. It haa eomt when che psychology cl tbc people ie a^ed to caotlcp and 
when the dtetrem of oihen has only served to 
pieemvntion.” Therefore “there can be no ^ubt that ^ih^ 
of foo^vaine from oaMde we are not in a poaitipn to u^ ,the iitoation* fhe 

FoSlBniatar added. Mr. Buhrawar^ then epokn ra ^pieasto U had 

broi^l bask with hfan from outside Bengal. It wjw to eM t^ he was 


.viator added. Mr. Buhrawardy then epoka ra . — 

It bask with hfan from outside Benral. It was to the e^ tM jm 
Id ut the ignorance pievailiDg in fsneiaUy 

Mm of Bragal rad the leiMo why wee n short y* JM 

in Indiu^r^ Mr. Buhrawardy "wim iuiimtt^ Aim 

In Bragal rad that by iaim piopiramdewu tm dsduriui e ehenqga uliM 
m odel rad ovur-dmmatieliig the iluallon.** 


! the ignorance pievailiDg in i 
of Bengal rad As leasoo why tl 
Indin*^ laid Mr. Buhrawaroy, 
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Mr. Suhnwardy then H reaeone for the preeent food aitnation in Bensal. 
•nch as, "failure of Aue crop in 1942," ‘'failure of Aman in 19^43/’ "haroe 
oauied in Midnapore and 24-Parf;ana8,’* "destraction of paddy by peat,*’ "the boat 
denial policy," "evacuation of the coastal areaa," "refu^eei from Burma,** "influx 
of indnatrial labour," "loaa of import from Burma," "construction work of yarious 
types," "Influx of consuming populatfon in the shape of the military," and lastly 
^reat shortage of normal imports from other provinces." After referring to what 
Sir J. P. Bivastava had been doing and what the Punjab sending, Mr. Buhrawardy 
repeated that the military department were alloting ships for foodgrains from 
Sind to Bengal After praying to God to help him to tide over the difficulties, 
Mr. Sbhrawardy stated "it is only now that after long last we are able to see 
some light and some hope surges in our breast and that we may, by the aid of 
of the Almighty, be able to alleviate the present situation." Mr. Buhrawardy 
welcomed the presence of Mr. Kirby, the rationing expert, in Calcutta "to guide 
them in the operation." 

Dr. Mookerjepi 0})eration ,may be successful, but the Mtient will die. 

Mr. Buhrawardy then referred to the reflux of the destitute to Calcutta and 
while "In reverence" mourned the death some of them, ha believed that they 
had not died in vain, "as they have focussed the sttention of India to the terrible 
conditions prevailing in this province, have roused the Government of India to 
action which is slrcMy bearing fruit and has aroused the sympathy of the Indian 
people! to the need for succour." Fortunately Mr. Buhrawardy did not refer to 
this uprooted hiimanky as belonging to the begging population aa he aaid on a 
previous occasion but one "wandering away from their hornet, away from the 
environments which supported th<*m, in a state of economic aubmerston, with no 
vitality to bear the inclemenciea of the sun and rain in a strange land, some 
unhappily are bound to auocnmb and deata must take ita toll." 

Atter referring to how the situation developed itself. Mr. Buhrawardy again 
returned to his charges against his political opnouentg by saying that he found 
the Delhi and Lahore atmosphere surcharged with falaeheod sedulously propaaptted 
by Mahasabhaitee against the Bengal Ministry. He defended the firm of Ispahanis 
after pointing out that he was not a partner of the Arm, and if the eame charges 
were made in future they would be made deliberately and knowing that those 
chargee were f.die. The accounts of the company were being inspected, checked 
and examined ny three officers of the Accouotaat GeueraFe office. 

Dr. ifoohherjee: Why uot have an open enquiry. 

Mr. Suhrawardy: There ie nothing to enquire about. 

Proceeding Mr. Suhrawardy stated that he invited Dr. Mookherjee to personally 
inapeet the books of nfcounts of Tepahanis and once when he came to him he 
adviied Dr. Mookherjee to go to the office of Ispahanis and look into the papers 
which Dr. Mookherjee derlioed. 

:Dr. Mookherjife: Why should f go tlwre ? 

Mr. Buhrawardy proceeding said that be also asked Dr. Mookherjee to give 
him facts and figures and promised him to get them verified by his officers out 
that pxopoaal too was not accepted by Dr. Mookherjee. He only wanted to repeat 
what he had stated formerly that if Dr. Mookherjee wanted to look into the papers 
of lepahanis ho could do that by going to the office of the firm. 

Dr. Mookerjeei Why ahould 1 .go there T 

Oonoluding Mr. Buhrawardy paid bis tribute to the premier of Orieea for 
their generosity. 

"While they themselvee were in difficulties.'' He also thanked what the 
premier and tli4 food minister of the Punjab had done for Bengal, "'ilie Oovem- 
ment of India, aa 1 have already stated above," aaid he. "are taking every poeeible itep 
to aeeore ua more foodgraina and to traiiaport what is already available and 1 have 
it on the beet authority to state that importo from foreign lands are alio on the 
way. I have done whatever 1 could do during the very abort time that we have 
bM functioning. We have had a terrible legacy to cope wi^ and if I .have been of 
eny eervice to the people of Bengal and if my efforts nave helped at all to alleviate 
the distreae, I can. with aome confidence, claim that I have done my duty." 

DBTBNTIOJr or SiCURITT PRlBOVEaS 

Ifilh. 8BPTBMBBR :—By 62 to 111 votes the adjonroment motion tabled b| 
the Oongieia Party regarding the detention of eecurity priaonera under Rale 26 el 
the Defence of India Rulea wi^ bed been deela^ illegal by the High Court of 
Oalcntta and the Federal Oonrt, wat turned down In ttie AfoemUy lo-day. Tbe 
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— * one. and there were thtrp pMitfMl-armt betwisii Sit 

Naiimuddin, Mr. Aodur Rahman Siddigi, end Dr, Shyama Protad Mookarje$* 

Mr. /. C. Oupta (Congreie) motrM the following ed]oaroment notion 
*The botineee of the Asaembly do now idjonm to dieeuee e definite natter of 
mgent pnbUe Importance and of xeoent occurrence, namdf, the failure of the Bengal 
Gownment to eet at liberty pereone purported .to hate been detained under Bala 
26 of the Defence of India Rulee, in ipite of the deeieion of the Oaloutte High 
Oonrt and the recent deeieion of the JFedertI Court of India declaring the prooednro 
idopted the Bengal Government regarding detention ao contrary to law and 
improper.** 

Initiating the d^ate Mr. Gupta said that the eubjeet-matter of the adjournment 
wee of the greateet concern to every eection of the Indian population. For yearn 
togethea they had been familiar with the arbitrary detention and eonviction under 
lawleee lawa and at the preeent this had reached a ntaggering proportion even 
aocording to the Indian standard. After describing the eircumstanoes Mr. Gupta 
said that the 8 persons were arrested in the absence of the Home Minister and the 
Governor in the precincts of the Calcutta High Court. , Who gare the order for Ae 
arrest, enquired Mr. Gupta. As regards other security prisoners detained illogslly, Mr. 
Gupta said they were arrested at the time of the August movement for which the 
Gofernment were responsible. Because they infuriate the people by arresting the 
leaders the Government were ultimately responsible for the August movement If 
the Home Minister was true to the Moslem League principle, if he was true to bis 
own province, what he should do was not to show any favour but to act in legal 
manner and release these security prisoners. 

Mr. Santosh Kummar Basu enquired of the Home Minister whether the 
Government had the courage to accept the decision of the* Calcutta High Court and the 
Federal Court of India and to release the prisoners. Why should not the responsible 
Government of to-dM, servants of the Legislature, released those prisoners arrested 
and detained under Rule 26 T 

Dr. Syama Proiad Mookerjee said that the question of the detention of the 
security prisoners under Rule 26 went before the High Court and the Federal 
Court. It was true that after the judgments of these two courts, an Ordinance had 
been passed which the Federal Court had held to be legal. But they were consi- 
dering the detention of political prisoners under Rule 129 in the first instsnee 
which by an ad hoc order of the Bengal Government were converted into cases 
under Rule 26, and the Federal Court had held detention of ouch persons under 
these orders as illegal. The persons wm then detained under Beg. Ill of ISIR 
and their case had gone before the fiRgh Court. The High Oonrt had not yet 
pronounced judgment. The position was that the High Court pronounced tbmr 
detentum under the Defence of India Bulee as illegal, but since they must be 
dapped behind the prison bars they were arrested within the Court preoinets^ 
before they had any opportunity of even feeling that they had been released from 

» detention, under Beg. HI of 1818. At that time the Home Minister was 
ly not preeent, the Governor of Bengal was not In Calcutta. The question 
the peoM of Bengal wanted to put to the Home Minister was a very, simple one : 
Wee this order B^ulation 111 initiated and approved by the Home Minister, or 
iaitlatid and approved bj the Governor ? If the Home Minister said that be him- 
self took the responsibility of rearresting Utem under Keg. Ill, the people of 
Bengal would like to know the reasons wUoh justified the Home Minister to clap 
these persona behind the prison bars ? 

The next question they wanted to put to the Home Minister was this. The 
Fsderai Court and the High Court of Caientta pronounced juikment that not only 
the detention of these persons were illml but the detention of all persons under 
the ad hoe order of I9i3 wu illegal. There were to-day in prisons in Beagsl a 
laigi number of persons, and the Federal Court had directed Aiat they were being 
detained illegally. **Aie we living within the frame of a eivilM GovemmeatT 
Dr. Mobklv|M inquired.** 

-W. tn toM,- Dr, HooIntjM ooqtioiiiwi, "tiwi mny tUqn m kupniag 
lD.d» ia oowtilH «hieh u. ■.<!« the oootrol of th. Marit. Wluit li th. Ihm 
that a gohig oa in Bwed f To. have to-to yoor mtea of adaioiatiatioB, job 
' I UflMBt woft ia laoia haa Mraady baM that tba rtatmllnn 

, 100 hav. elappad loaM of Ihoai btUad tha niioo 

111. Bat thm m panoaa— aad Ihiy laail l t ai a 4a 

r — t 4o aaa aMB baiag JatriaaB aote Bola 2S whiah baa ban Jawa5[ 
'Wl«r Bovii.ilyAMar b aot tUa Mibmta fl«|iiac of ' 


tni a gong oa m saagu 
baia yoat JadUary* Ua I 

al tbniwma >• »>«>>• 

bmn uwfifff Begnlatlon 1 
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eonrt of the land T Dom the Home Minieter take the full leepouibilitf of the 
lllegel detention of these paeons T** Dr. Mookerlee eontinned that he oonld well 
appieeiate the difficnlties of the Home Minister : there were mawf dUBenlties in 
m way. But if it was that Sir Nazimnddin had no say In this illMal detention, 
ho mast take the Hoase into fall eonfldenoe. As rmEards the Keneni qoeotion of 
leleaoe of political prisoners, Dr. Mookerjee proceeded, he appreciated that these 
persons were detained at a time when there was a politieai npheaTal In the 
oonntry and in this province. Bat times had changed. To-day it was essential 
that an atmosphere must be created so that the people unitedly oonld 
face the terrible catastrophe that was on them. Nobody knew what was going lo 
happen the next day. They needed all resources in men and material j^ed 
together. Dr. Mookerjee was informed that a represenfiition had come from fteoe 
seenrity prisoners saying that they would onconditionally j<dn in the relief# work. 
Asking the Home Minister to increase the allowances granted to the families of 
these seenrity prisoners, Dr. Mookerjee said that he waa reoelTing pathetic letters 
from families. It was tiie duty of Government to see that the families cd these 
persons did not starve. 

Mr. Abdur Rahaman Siddigi, attacking Dr. Mookerjee, inqniied why he 
aoeepted office when Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose was arrested. Dr. Mookerjee ana Ms 
other colleagues practically walked over the dead body of Mr. Sarat Chandra 
Bose. 

Dr. Uooktrjet : He was arrested before we were Ministers. 

Mr. Santosh Kumar Itaau: With Mr. Sarat Chandra Boae*h bleasing 
and support. 

Mr. Siddigi: If they have any conscience, any sense of honesty, they should 
never show their faces in this House. This kind of doable playing is really 
disgraceful. We are not playing double : you put them into jails, and you are 
now shouting for them. You are unfit to utter one word about it. 

A v<Hc$ : Nonsense. 

Mr. Siddigi continued that there were people who were more honesty who 
could get up and say : 'T am going to do tliis.’* “Our colleagues in the Assembly 
and oua citisens who have lost their liberty are now in safer hands ; not in the 
hands of those who sent them to prison, and maintained their existence by licking 
the boot! of the Government of India.** 

A vote# : You lick the boots. 

Mr. Siddigi : 1 do not lick the boots of Government, I never wae a 
Minister. 

A voice : You lick the boota of leesa men. 

Mr. Sanioth Kumar Baau : You lie under the boots. 

Mr. Siddigi : Will you allow me to continue. There is no man in this 
House who would like to deal with this problem with the levity and Insincerity as 
demonstrated by the members Opposite. If Dr. Mookerjee is smoere he will find 
me as one of his important lieutenants. But if the Mussalmans are rascals. . . . 

Dr. Mookerjee ; I never said that Mussalmans are rascals. 

Shouts from the Opposition insisting Mr. Biddiqi to withdraw the expression, 
and the noise was so loud that Mr. Biddiqi had to resume his seat. 

Mr. Speaker : If such a statement has been made by any member In this 
House 1 will take all necessary steps to expunge it. 1 have not heard any mem- 
ber of the Opposition using this expression, and, therefore, I think it was qoile 
improper for Mr. Siddiqi to introduce matter which wae never uttered. 

Shouts : Withdrew, withdraw, rang out from the Opposition benehee. It wae 
impossible for Mr. Siddiqi to proceed with his speech. 

Mr. Speaker 1 will expunge that expression from the prooeedinga of this 

Honaa. 

Mr. Siddigi : Thic word wee not used, but the meaning behind the nrninhm 
Qooveyed that. It is within my right. Sir, to ssy what I lika ao long aa I do nob 
hceak the rnlea of the Hooae. 

Mr. '^Speaker : Mr. Biddiqi, will yon sit down, plesse. It was im from my 
intention to stop you from speakiDg. Yon cannot bring in an expieasion vhioii 
haa not bean used in this House. 

Mr, Siddigi : Certaioly, I have got the right to Interpret the ip ece h m. 

Mr. Speaker : You know tbet nobody in this Hooae need the exnneMon 
that a Mnaaalmaa wae a laacal. I say with all the emphaaia and dignity 1 eom^ 
mand that the whole House will eey that nobody baa uttered an itrniatinn Oka 
tide, 1 will never lolecate any axpxeseioa caeii g refiection on any eonmnaiti^ 
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Hindu Mid MuauUntn. ''Rttcftki'' nte. m azivniiionf. wbieh nol to be 

tnlereted in House. The Speaker added : I am here at the euatodfeoi oi Uie 
rights and priTi^es of Uie membera of this House, and 1 btfe eterf right to atc^ 
interpretation of any speeeh of any member in that perverse way, 

Mr. Siddiqi : 1 obey your rulings, Sir. 

At this stage, time being over Mr. Siddiqi took his seat 
Sir Nastmttddin, Home Minister, said that after the speech of Mr. Abdnr 
Rabmaa Siddiqi he had very little to did. Mr. Siddiqi had so thoroughly exposed 
the speakers in support of the adjournment motion that the Home Minister was sore 
by now that members of this House and the people of the province would tealiie 
that this adjournment motion was merely a ‘political claptrap.* The persona who 
had to-day taken the leading part in the debate were those persons who were rea- 
tionsible for the sending in of the major portion of the present security prisoners 
into jail. The injured innocence of Mr. J. C. Gupta was certainly a matter of 
Burpnse. It was his leader who was responsible for the existence of the previous 
Ministry. Might Sir Nazimuddin remind him that his leader and his party gave 
consistent support to the Ministry who sent these people to jails. 

Cries of 'no* *no' from the Optioaition benches. 

The Home Minister continued that very conveniently the leader of the Oppo- 
eition, Mr. A. K. Fszlul Huq, had not taken any part in this debate. Variooe 
■trictures in jiidgmcnta referred to the action of the Ministry when the present 
leader of the Opposition was in charge, and who was res^ionsiole for giving eppro- 
▼a1 and sanction to the procedure which bad so roundly been condcmnea by Uiam. 
The Home Minister maintained that there was no previous recoid, as far as be 
was aware, where the Ministry deliberately releasea members of the Opposition 
before the commencement of the session of the legislature so that those released 
members might come and attend the meetings. 

A voice: How many you have released, and how many arc still in prison f 
Tbs Home Minister continued that the point was that so far as the Federal 
Court judgment was concerned, it referred only to the 8 pereons agsinet whom Beg. 
HI was applied. 

Cries of ‘no* 'no* from the Opposition benches. 

Sir Nazimuddin : It is no use shouting 'no/ 

Dr. 8. Uookerjee : Have you read the judgment at all ? 

Sir Nazitnuddin : So far as our legal advisers are concerned they are of the 
opinion that the judgment of the Federal Court referred to these eight persona 
detained under Reg. Ill ; and even out of these 8 persons, two have alredy been 
releas^. TVheo we are satisfied that the release can be made without jeopardisinx 
the safely of the province (cries of oh I oh I from the Opposition benches^ wa will 
do so. Bo far SB other security prisouers are concerned, they have got their right 
to move habeua corpue petitions, and we undertake not only to forward but to 
give legal facilities for presentation of these petitions before the Court, 

Dr. bf. Sanyal : Will you bear the expenses 7 

Dr. Syamapraead Mookerjee : That does not depend upon you. 

Sir Nazitnuddin continued that no court, either the Federal Court or the High 
Court of Calcutta, had pronounced any opinion as regards the merits of the deten- 
tion of these ))ersoos, i. e., there was a technical flaw in the procedure laid down 
for the detention. But the question be would like to ask to the members Oppo- 
site end Dr. Mookerjee was this ; Do they realise why these persons are detaind 
(Shouts : No) Do they realise to what risk the province would be exposed if thsM 
persons are* released 7— it meant giving ssistaoco to tbs enemy who may invade 


our province. 

Mr. y. C. Oupta : They will fight more bitterly than yourself. 

Sir Nazitnuddin : I am surpriara that members of the Opposition are teking 
this attitude. There would be no justificstion for their detention if they would not 
do so. I cannot understand how our members Opposite can say that they (the 
seenrity priaoners) would not do so, when they (Opposition) themselves were 
fsaponaibie for putting them into the jails. May I tsk, if vou knew that everyone 
of these eecnrity prisoners is inoooent, why you put them into the prieons t 

‘‘So far as the Oongreas workers are ooncernM,** Sii; Nazim nddin said, **tlie 
major portion of them have been released.** (A Voice from the Opposition: It is 
not a wei.) **8o far at membera of the subvrrsive organizatioDe are oonosmed, 
their aetivitlei are there. I mainuin— end in this 1 take the full imp^bllilgr 
(1 am not one of those who do not take responsibility). I bave.bsd the ndvantege 
of diaeumion, not only with the officials of the D. I. G. and 1. B., bat with eoiie 
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of the laidm of tho«Torioai lobfonifo ofganiiatioDf, and I hofo iono to o gnot 
kogth in trying to oonfinoe myself whether there wee Jnstification or not te their 
dotentiOD. i mi^ etnte that when we first took office in 1937 there won 2600 
prisooere, and released oforyone of them ; and ogain when we started rearfestini 
BOSBO of them, it waa done with great care, and whaterer may be said abont the 
proeednio, at one time arreats wen made until previous approfol wm taken and the 
eaeea of she persons disenssed. I may state that 1 have retiised to pot under aneel 
aranbers of the Juganior party : and only when I waa in Ebsaribagh that the than 
Home Minister agreed to their detention. I maintain that 1 took partioalar ean^ 
and whenever any case is broimht to my notice 1 try to go into it. The prooednn 
haa been declared illegal. And we are taking steps to review all these caaea aoeor* 
ding to the procedure which will be approved by the High Courts and whenever 
we will find any person innocent, he will be released. We are trying to expedite 
the release but members of the House most realise that enemy broadcasting from 
Bkbpm etc. are calling upon these people to try to be active so far as sabotage is 
concerned. They must realise the? are maloing continuous efforts. Then an 
persons here tike Mr. Jai Prakash Narain who was in Oaleuttaa few days ago 
who are trying to organise sabotage. 0 

Voic$ from the OppoeitUm : How do you know 7 Why did not yon arrest 
Mr. Jai Prakash Narain 7 

Sir Naeimuddin said that information was received after Jai Prakash Naraia 
left Oalcutta. He could say this that there were persons, and many Oongresa 
members had agree^' with the Home Minister, who were trpng to be active lor 
subversive work. As an exampla. Sir Nasimuddin referred to the attacks said to 
have been made on the membm of the Oommunist party, because Ike Cktmauinlst 
party wanted to fight the Axis. 

At this stage the time being up. Sir Nasimuddin resumed his seat The 
adHnimment motion was then put to the vote, and defeated by fiil to 111 votea. 
Tbh House then adionmed. 

Dkbiti on Food BmiitTion 


17th. 8EPTBIIBEB Dr. Shyama Proead Mookerjee moved a special motion to* 
day stoting inter alia that the Ministry had failed to discharge the elementary tespon* 
aibility of any civilised Government by its failure to save human livm and to 
procure for the people essential commodities for their bare existsncei Dr. 
Modker]ee said that since the Aseembly last discussed the food situation, it had 
dangerously deteriorated and to- day it presented problems of a far-reaching ohaftteter. 
The statement of the Oivil Supplies Miaister was utterly nnaatbfaetory. It was 
ompty-worded and vialonlese. Judged by actual results, the food policy of Govern* 
msnt had miserably failed. Dr. Mookerjee would not refer to the pjersonal abuses 
heaped upon him and others who wore trying to alleviate human sufferings by Mk., 
Btihrawardy. Such attacks should be treated with the contempt they deserved. 
They wen the outcome of masterly loeompetenoe and impudence. 

To-My Bengal stood (ace to-faoe before an unprecedented condition of miseiy and 
deetitutioo. ReporU of suicide, desertion d families and children, of dead bodi e s 

• ’ - Bengal. For days and 

1 they were refused 
vacant. **10 OoPtiil 

and dogs' had' been lieely feeding tbemselves on d^ b^iesi and such 
anfauids were orXved to be shot. The tight of destitote and stmvlng people In 
Oaleutta, heam rending as it is, is nothing compared to what is happening in 
distant towns and villagea.” 

Continuing, Dr. Mookerjee said that while the sufforing of the poorest el a s ee a , 
the landless, homtisas and penallem had been Immense, people belonging to the 
middle tiaae familiea with ued income or with reduced income b^y sufficient in 
OfdiBary times to keep their body and soul together were to-day under-going n 
trmde proeem of tiow and painful ntinction. **1 eameatly call upon tbe Hobm 
ieSSi^ of tim Govrnnment of Indhw* Dr. Mookellee saii this novlnsa 

and Um aesk lo criticise men on the spot te over-d r a ma ti s ation of Bsngtils 
woefiBlIaie. Afte thankfuEy leeaniM tte mipi^ j and hsb^ aU 

t of India te tisi dintnaaad la Bm^pd, Dr. Mookmiee aaid that hm fiisl < 

J i Government woo that Hs polte of pfoeuiimenl from wtthin and 
I. *lle adieme of purehaae 


deetitutioo. Reports of suicide, desertion families ana cniiore 
lying nncared for were pouring in from different parts of Beog 
weeks people were alloim to die on the etrwte of Oslentta and 
admissUm into hospitals, although A.B.P. beds were_ lying r 
Jaekals and dop had boen freely feeding tbemselves on de 


plaeiig tits nmal i 
miB that Ihi 




DEBATE 09 roODSnUATIOl^ Ml 


ifteee bf the Govenmeel of Indie iMinHei enmdiii Iiom oatildi me iidMid 
JelT iJt Whf did the Boecel dedeldloe T TtJTwm 

told tbet te weiftry bed eo optioB beoeoie thi GoeenMei of iSne wee 


cnet m eueifcry Hen eo optte beeenM ttai GoteniMei of ledie wee 
edemeot. Whj did not Mr. Behreweidy radRied ee e preleetT Sir Jewle Proeid 
Mveetefi hid eteled et e ooeleieeee the! the Beefel Minletry egriM to the 


redootion. 


Mr. Suhrawardii/ : No. 1 did not egree. 

... . ^ Food Monber eeld yon egieed. Why did not the 

Minieta mitt the redootion end if Bfbi^ wee onjoeily troeled letigo lether then 
mirmder for the teke of itickiDg to oflCe f PiooMding, Dr. Mookt rite demendid 
* tteteiiieat ee regeide the ato^ thet hea oome into tbe pminoeb It 
eppetred from the etetement of the Ponji^ Mialetw that while tbe peo|Me M Bengal 
were ttar?ing« the Bengal Gofemment waa merrily oarrying on a aolieme of 
profiteering by aelling wheat at a mooh higher pciee than that at whioh It hod 
porehaaad from the Panjab. 

In thia coonttioii Dr. Mookeriee aeked Mr. Snhrawaidy to ley a etetement 
before the Uouae on the following pointe : Total peymenta or adfanoae made 

to lapehania ai^ ita delta and amoonto of aooh paimenU ; (21 Oopy of an agree- 
ment between Goforment and lapahanie | (0) the aataa on whioh me plaoei iiom 
whetob tim peraooa or ageola from whm and tbe prioea at whioh purohaaae had 
been made by lapehania from ontaide Bengal. Dr. Mookeriee allogjMl that 
more than ft erorea of mpeea from the pnblio revenue had bean paid to lapahanie 
and Bengal had the right to know apecially bcoanae of the politieal eooneetiotf 
between the firm and the Mlnlater whether every pioe of thia ooloiial anm wee 
properly accounted for. 

Dr. Mookerjee then oriticlaed the promulgetion of price control ordera withogt 
arranging for auppliea. **£ven to-day/’ Dr. Mookerjee declarcd» **Biee waa behif 
purchaaed by Government agenta both at controlled ratea and above and the ratal 
areaa are Being ateadily and deliberately denuded of atoeka.” Dr. Mookmiee 
complained that even tbe Government of India waa purchai^ augar at Ra. 60 per 
mannd, a price whioh waa higher than the controlled rate. Thia had driven anger 
to black market ^We are utterly diaaatiafid with the ayatem of diatribathm. 
Even if foodgraina arrive from dillbrent parta of India, we have no oonfidenoe la 
the ability, integrity and honeaty of the preaent Government ao aa to be able to 
nay that a fair and juat and equitable diatribution will take plaoe,” Dr. 
Mook^ee aaid. 

"There can be only one aolution to aave Bengal.*’ Dr. Mookerjee aaid. **and H 
ia oent per cent control over aupply, pricea and diatribuiiona, to be carried on by 
an agency, enjoying 100 per oent oonfidenoe of the people. Thia rneana the trader 
and the public moat be called upon to m^e aacrifice lor the oommon good of ell 
and they mual have implicit faitn in the Government of the d^. Gormption end 
jobbery muat be mthleaaly eoppreiaed whether among ofllciela, tradera or the 
pablie.** Let ua make our poaiiion abundantly clear, Dr. Mookeriee went on to 
any. '*We do not wafit foM to be made the i^aything of poutioa. It ia not 
nalnre'a hand alone that ia giving Bengal a deato blow. Political maladmlniatca- 
tion liea at the root of me preaent oataatropbe and no laating aolntioo can 
until India ia economically and politically free. If there had been a truly natlooid 
Government enjoying full power end reaponelbility at the heed of the equntry end 
the province inatead of it Being ruled 1» the iron hand of q p ptwao r a and enloiteii, 
the food problem of Bengal and Indie would have baaj aolw without dtflbultf. 
Ae regarda the future they oihr e bend of eo-opeietion. Lat^tbe podey A 
Goreromiot be detomined end eerrlad not to e menner whidi woeld be aeeepte b le 
to ell pertki end aeatlone, end thw, Dr. Mookaijm laaaerked, ahonld hf pmanad 
to do everything poaelble to anve the Mtaetton. The euprcM eced of the heir 
wee unity nnd onenaae of mind. 

1>t.HaUnak,h,a (Orntmt) mmd tht 
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•peoiftlly defioil 


OtlcnUA and Howiah with their indoetrial eabarb ee ChUtagODS, Daooa, Narayan- 
gana and big eraenee eampe from the reel of Bengal with a mw to maintain the 
eapjiiiea i' eneh.aiiae with the importa from onteide and to retain the anraliee in 
mrai Bengd for local cooanmption aa far an practicable, inpplementing the aame 
With enrpmaee of the foodgraine from ontalde Bengal to rmiefe apeoially deficit 
aieae. (Ill) immediate atepe ahonld be taken to prefcnt the pnrehaee of Ane paddy 
and rice and aleo the coming Aman by tradere from onteide, whether GoTcrntnent 
agftite or o^tbere, at eompeuttre prieee, and to prohibit the esmrt of such food- 
greine to the bigger eoneuming eeotree laolated ae abo?e. (IV) Immediate etepe 
ahonld be taken to reorganiae the tillage food committeee aet np during the food 
drive and to organiee nnion and ▼lllage relief committeee with adequate reprceenta- 
tion of alt progreaaife partiea and organieation and to ;ite effect to a eomprehcnaiye 
aelieme of reli« for all elaaaea determined in oonaultalien with the Icadera of public 
opinion.** Dr. Sanyal eaid that from the retj beginning of the food eriata in the 
profince hie party inaiated on one approach to the queation and that waa to act 

' l/aulvi Sued Badrudduja (Mayor) ga?e a. graphic account of what ia taking 
place ill Bengal at the preaent moment Such tragic acenea of 
human miaeriee might not produce any impreaaion upon the preaent 
Gorernment but they had ▼eiy rightly produced the deepeat impreaaiona 
on the public mind onteide. Referring to the ignorance of well>informed 
people outaide about the poaition of Bengal oomplained of by Mr. Suhrawardy, the 
apeaker aaked, would Mr. SuhravrardT refreah hia own memoriea and try to re- 
memlMr aright that it waa hia deliberate inaiaienee in aeaaon and out of aeaaona 
that there waa no ahortage of foodgraina that had been reaponaible for thia 
impremion outaide 7 It wtf contended in reaponaible quartera that owing to 
deliberate bungling, and indifferent handling of the food aitualiou and moat reck- 
leaa indifference of the preaent Government to the aufferinga of the people that the 
aitttution had gone beyond control. It waa not for nothing therefore that a Food 
Commiaaioner had auddenly been appointed to exeroiae control and auperviaion dt the 
footl aituation in the province. It gave them a aenae of relief that under the 
regime of the new Governor a healthy tone had been introduced into the adminia- 
tration of Bengal. 

Mr. Dhirendra Nath Dutta (Oongreaa) aaid that if the aituation wan analyaed 
it would be found that the atepa taken by the Miniatry were abaolutely unaatia- 
factory. Let them, therefore, ait together and find out the way to aolve the 
difficulty. If it waa not aolved at leaat one crore Bengaleea would die. Aa it waa 
difficult to move in Calcutta atreeta ao waa the caae with the diatrict towna. On 
Sunday laat while he waa in the diatrict town of Comilla he found a oorpae of a 
child near the houae of the richeat man of the locality. Having noticed auch 
corpaea here and there their aoft feelinga were becoming gradually Hdll. But could 
tto ima^ne in normal time a full-grown child dying becauae he could not aeoure 
food for auatenance? It appeared to him that their heartf were being ateeled. 
Why the aituation bad become what it waa now 7 There waa no doubt bungling 
but there waa corruption and greed too. It waa impoaaible to check thia corrup- 
tion to their utter abame. Thia greed waa no longer reatricted among the tradere 
and abopkeepera but to their miafortnne it waa to be noticed aihong the rich 
agrieulturiata too. They ahonld unitedly appeal to theae people who were their own 
people to give rice in order to feed the poorer people. There were again the red- 
tapiam ana the bureaucratic indifference and if there waa the European officer he 
waa drawing theeonctnaion that the people would have aofferad more terribly if 
there waa enemy invaaion. There waa thua on one aide eaUonaoeaa and indiffiRcnce 
and on the other greed and Ihia oould be fought only if there waa united effivt made 
and he appealed to thd Miniatry to make that poaafble in the face of death and 
atarvation. If they could not do that if they could wot ablve the problem or eave 
human Uvea and atop the bribery and oorrupthm then the only honourable oonrae 
left open to them waa to reMgn. 

K Varmtdra Hvth Da$ ( Bimla ) mM that Id the town of Barieel 

wif the other day e dog dofomed e eorpaa U that waa poaaihia in a towa Ilka 
Banaal. the diatriet eavital of thograaary of Bengal, e?ecyh^y eonid realiae what 
waa laUag plaea in the lalatior. Ite apaahtr want to tho SolHlitiaioa of BMo, 

Iht Mat.^raiaad a(M of tho diaMet. Thai^n the yaar^ of 0* epn’ 

" ... .. . - ^ * 


ihdal Wahah Khaa, «ha Ohaiiaaa of tho dMal 
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warn ^ ^ it wm the rich •griealtarieCe wlio 

picture which be eew in the interior of Berieel 
tfUed &HihfuHy the picture Riven in the Aitandn Meth by Bankim Chandra 
^aitgom. The Rveed end corruption hid combined to etrenxle into death the poor. 
Hejme nn inetunoe where the imuing of ration cards from lOOO had been reduced 
to 200 at the histaM of the Government officers who were however careful In 
ineonozn^K iflto this 200 cards the names of their own servants and menUla and 
theiwy dlbowlng out tlie belt less and starved people of the locality. He also 
thought that the scale of five cbs’sk df food as scheduira by the Government could 
not snstaia the starved for long 

Mr. A. If. L. Bahman gsv t a graphic description of the tragic situation now 
obtaining in Nilphamari who e he himself went and saw the miseries of the 
people with hu own eyes. Tne .^ubdivisioiial town was littered with the dead and 
the d log and if no oneconr ws'i immediately despatched the whole area would be 
affect* i so much that it wo ild be difficult to save the people. He also saw the 
hospi'il where the arrangements for giving m Jical aid ws-i poor and some^ing 
must be done in this respect if the people we:e to be saved. 

MavXvi Abut Haahim (Modem Tjeague) said that though he had minor 
difference with the Ministry, he did not think he had much to aay against the 
gener .1 policy they had adopted for the solutl >n of the food problem. The present 
Ministry, he said, had however signally failed in ex renting their fo^ policy. 
Mr. Huhrawardy had become ao busy that be had become absolutely immoitile. 
Mr. Suhrawardy wai an intelligent person, a man with vinion and foresight, but 
akill he lacked in generosity of heart. There was the flood in Burdwan, but 
Mr. Suhrawardy did not move out of Galciitt:i. The execution of the policy had 
been left, the speaker cotnpUined. in the hands of probationer Hub*i>epniy 
Magistrates and Junior ofneers. The Dis'rict Mugistiiite or the Bub-Divisio ial 
Oflieer did not come or had no interest ah.)ut the fulfilment, of promisee made by 
die Hon. Minister. Everyone w ts sitting tight and the exeiuitiou of the imlicy left 
CO take care of itself. Government Imd not i^een able to open free kitchena, hut 
non*official organisations had already oftened a free kitchen. "I beg of you, 
Mr. Buhtawardy, that you ehoutd move out of Calcutta, mix with the 
masses sod tee that Executives carried out t le poli<‘y laid down by you.** 

Mr. D. IT. Sen said that the speech of .Mr. Buhrawardy contained much 
smoke but little fire. There was mu ;h thunder against hoarders, stockists and 
traders. He promised Bengal wiih s number of promises for the present and the 
future, just as he bad done in the p^st. Meauwhde, the piteous wailings of the 
hungry millions were rending the Bengal’s sky and men, women and children 
were ayiag of starvation in tnousands. Mr. Ben said that any scheme of rationing 
that might be embarked upon by Government should operate through normu 
trade dtanuels. Government should also set up so Advisory Oommittee of non- 
offioials and repreaentativea of trade to act as a liaison between Government^ trade 
and the pubic. The House at this stage adjourned. 

Gbhbral Dxboussion of Budget 


Ifilh. SEPTEMBER **Oall it famine or call it whatever you^ike, the eoonomie 
eitiiatioD in Bengal to-day bad no 'precedence* in history,** observed Mr. T. C 4 
Finance Minister, replying to the debate 00 toe budget eetimatee of the 
Government of Bengal for 1943-44 in the Assembly this morning. Mr. Gotwami 
thought that the Government of India should take reeponeibility in a very much 
bum meeeure lot the expenditure that the Bengal Government bad bean forced 
to incur owing to conditions arising out of toe war. Referring to the queeiioo 
of the fMense of political prisoners, the Finance Minster eatd that the pace of 
releoai, inetcad of being accelerated, had somewhat slowed down. *.^e were 
several enneei. bat he ho^ that in the next few months it would be possible 
te the Government to release many more priiooen. In this oonneetom, he re- 
gretted their inability to do anything in the case of Mr. Sarat Obandra Boee^ who 
wet nodtf detention. 

FtttMMUMC in the d^te^ Ut. A. X.Biddi^ (MiuUto^tot Party), arxid 
Oat tba Umtod Nation meat aeoept the qnetlioo of folieriog the diotme of Benical 

** * BpeSlu'*^b«^f ^ SS Suofma Group. Hr. D. S. QladAing laaorhod 
thattho BMgol OoramaMit hada oto^ oaoe iat rani finaneial aia i i t aaea Iron 
ifeo Oiuin and not umtj Iat loaaa. 



THE BENGAL LEGiaLATITE AttEMBLY t olLomi-- 


Mr. SaHMka 8$khar Sanyal ( Bom Gfoop in oppoillioo ) ollMod oomip- 
tioB la liio oiieation of tho food poHey of Oomamoot aad renarked that thm 
ooald bo no ImpiofemeBt In tho dtaatloa nnlaot thia waa imadicd. Speaking 
abont the releaM of potitioal priaooen, be eald that the pieeeiit Qoferoment made 
a good beginning, Imt be failed to nnderetand wbj the eaM of leleaae bad been 
alowed down. He bold tho flew that tbeio would be no adfene effeet on the 
oilety of the proflnee or on the Govenmient If all political priaonere were 
loieaaed. The AiMinblj then adionnied. 

DgMAWD FOE DaOLAEATIOV Of FAMIH IV BBEOAL 

20th. 8BPTBMBBH:— The Aeeembly. by (E to 115 TOtee, reieetad the cat motion 
of Bai Hartndra Nath Ckaudhury of Bom group who wanted to raiM a die- 
enaaion abont the failure of Qofernment to doelaio lamiM In Bengal and orvaDiiie 
relief in aoeordanee with the piofialona of the Famine Code. The Hoo. Mr. T. N. 
Mukerja atated that eren withont declaring famioob Gorernment were adopting 
mMaurea according to proTlolona laid down In tba Code. Ibia atatement of Mr. 
Mukerjee eTOked anarp pioteata from the Oppoeition, ooneiating of the CongreM, 
Bom group, Nationaliat and the Kriahak Praja partiaa. The motion wu then pat 
to vote and loot. 

Bai Harandra Nath Chaudhury aaid that he did not think that Government 
had a clear realiaation of the aituation ; hnndreda and tbouaanda were dying. The 
proviaion for ezpenditnre under thia heml waa ao meagre that It could not even 
toaeh the fringe of the problem. Ooveromeut had atated that 2200 kitohena had 
brnn opened and about 500 people were being daiW fed from each of the kitchena. 
In the iMt aeaaion of the AaMmbly in July, the Oppoaltion preaaed the point that 
Government ahould declare famine in Bengal and take the full reaponaibility 
of feeding the entire population. That auggeetion waa turned down by Govern- 
ment, and no action waa taken with the reault that a very large number of deafha 
had occurred and more were on the verge of exhauaiion. Oontinning, Bai Uareiidra 
Nath Ohaudhury Mid that only by the middle of Auguat ingruetiooa with regard to 
relief meaaurea were iaaued to all local offleera by the Bevenue Secretary. Mo 
mention waa made in thoae inatructiona either of how to open kitohena or diatrl* 
budon of relief accerding to the famine code. On the other hand, It waa em« 
phaaized that atreaa wm laid by Government on the neoeMity of giving; "abaolute 
minimum*’ relief. Mr. Suhrawardy the order day atated that balf-hMrled meMurea 
would meet the moat ditireaaing aituation In Bengal : Government muat give relief 
in the fa Heat poeaible meaaure, other wiae it woula mepn dMth and etatvation for 
many. What was the poeition 7 In Calcutta alone up to the 15th of September. 
1M3, at leaat 900 peraona had died of atarvation. 

Mr. Suhrawardy They all came from mofuaail. 

Mr. Mot Chaudhuri That may be ; but the figuree were gradually go- 
ing up. If action waa taken by Government from the very beginning according to 
the inatructiona laid down in the Famine Code, ao many deatha would not have 
occurred. Government, be aaid, wm guilty of groan neglect of duty towarda 
tbe people and waa reaponaible for the dMtha of them people. It wm due to the 
failure of relief mmaurea organised by Government that ao many dMtba had 
taken place. In tbe face of thia terrible condition prevailing all over Birngal, Mr, Rai 
Obaudnuri naked hie fellow legialatora to aupport hit cut motion, or take upon 
themaelvea the reaponaibility of the deatha of ao many peraona if they oppoaed it. 

Mr. «/. W. B. Stavan moved a out motion to raiM a diMueaion about the neoeaaity 
lor proper central co-ordination and direction of relief meaaurea. Mr. Steven aaid 
that there muat be central direction of relief meMura and there mnat be a 
nnlform policy, lliere bad been magnificent non-official and official afforta to 
relieve diatcem in thia province, but they had been often of haphaMrd and pieoemMi 
oharaoter and unrelated to each other. He auggeeted that the recently appointed 
Joint Secretary to the Revenue Department ahould be dirMtor of relief meMurea, 
an executive tonring officer, not a aeoretariat ofllcial who wonid ait In 
Writera* Bnildinga. He ahould have a tonring ataff of euperviaom, who 
would co-ordinate and aupervlM relief efforts throughout the provinoe. Oontinn- 
Ing Mr. Steven emphMiaed the need for a nnlform polioy m regards the 
form of relief mcaaoms. What wm happening now wm that In one area grain 
dolM were being handed ont and in an adjoining aiM thm wm grnei ktlohona. The 
reenlt wm that the kitehMo wm not a anoem u the vilh 


Thm WM no doubt that owing M the aeateity of onppIlM the molM of gnad Mteheni 
mnsi be gMerally adopted mi it wee, thermal importenf that thace SmM be a 


m 
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nltem poliey of opeoiag mol kitditM in pnforaooo to giTiofC fnda or oidl 
dito* PiOMiniog the tpoiSBr dwelt on Uie need for eleer and deflniie InstroelloM 
to lo^ offioere. * In our opinion the printed inetmetione dniod Angnel SOtli 
iaened to nil dietrlct offloere by the fiemne Deinurtment are an mampia of what 
inatmotione ahonld not be,” be remarked. ^We are dealing with oooftitloM of 
mte f^ ihortage* , Mr. 8te?en went on to any”, and inetruetione ahonld be 
deaigned to meet theM emergeney eonditlone. What are we to think of inatmetioiie 
when aak union relief eommitteee ae their ftret and moot important duty *to theif 
degree of dtetreaa.” In the opinion of the European group it waa the iob of all 
1^ offioera to prevent atarvation In their areaa. All local offloere ahonld be ihllaf 
pfflom and for that purpoae ahonld have neeeaaary power in their reapeotife 
Jiiriadiction : It waa the job of the local offloere to know the poaition in tMr 
leapeetiye arena to eetimate reonirementa over and above local reaouroea^ and to 
apply for aaaiatanoe if looal reaonreea were not auffioient to prevent atarvation. 
Unleaa relief oommitteea ahonld certoinly be formed and ahonld be naed lor 
aaaiatiog in colleetiag local reeouroea, for providing volunteeia for rnoning grnei 
Utohmia etc., and for ezpoaing hoardera and price oontrol offendera, Oonolnding, 
Mr* Bteven referred to the Central Relief Fund the opening m which waa 
annonnoad by Mr. Snhrawardy. An appeal waa iaened bf the Chief Miniator lor 
eontribntlone to thia fund, but they were atill in the **dark' ’ aa to how to ba 
adminietered. They were given to underetand that a repreeentative oommittaa 
waa to he eat up. But they would like to know why thia committee had not 
yet been foramd and what were the intentlona of Government with regard to the 
adminlatration of thia fund and in particular with regard to the alloeation of 
eoDtrlbationa to it. **In fact”, Mr. Steven emphaaiaed, "aubatantial contribntlona 
to the Central Relief Fund are being held up owing to unoertaintv with regard to 
ita adminiatratlona. We would urge that Government abould make an immediate 
deelaralion of their intention with regard to thia fund.” 

Kham Bahadur A» M. L. Rahman moved a cut motion to dlaonaa about the 
inade[inaiey of relief in diatreaaed arena. He aaid that in apite of all the aolamn 
aaaurancea of Government that relief waa being given, the fact remained that people 
were dying in thouaanda all over Bengal* He referred particularly to the aerione oon&- 
tion prevailing in Niiphamari and aaid that be had a telegram from the preelilent 
of a ve^ important relief organiaation that there waa total acareity of rice iu Ihie 
iub-diviaion einoe 11th. of this month. Public organiaations etood bel piece before 
a bewailing eaffering humanity. In apite of their beat intention, in apite d monw 

at their dtapoeal they could not obtain foodgraina to cave the dying and the deati- 

tnte. Endleea conferencea, depntationa and meetinga had not aucceided in expedit- 
ing deapatoh of foodgraina. It waa agreed on all baiida that the aituation wae 
deeperate and required a draatic remedy. They had been told of the thoueande of 
tone of food graina coming in Bengal ; they read every day of the magnificent 

efforta of the aiater provincea to aend auccour to thia unfortunate land of theira, 

but where were they and why were they not being ruahed ? If there waa a railway 
accident, a relief train waa ruahed at moment’a notice and waa it not a cruel irony 
of jfate that a few wagona were not available now to aend relief to plaoea where 
people had died and were atill dying in buodreda, if not in thouaanda 7 What wae 
there to prevent Government from aending foodgraina by road either in carte or in 
lorriea and in river diatricta by boata, if neeeaaary 7 

Replying to the debate, Hon. Mr. Tarak Nath Mukfierjea aaid that anggeationa 
made by the laat apeaker would receive the immediate conaideration of the 
Government. Aa regarda the cut motion of Rai Harendra Nath Chaudhury that 
the Government ahould declare famine in Bengal, Mr. Mukherjee aaid that aceordiag 
to the Famine Code and Famine Manual, Government bad to arrange far the 
aale of foodgraina at anbaidiaed rate which the Government were al«My doing. 
The Famine Code alao laid down that for the diatribution of clothea etc. in ifia 
wont affect^ areaa Government ahonld take reoonrae to Charitable Funda. 

Mr. J. C. Oupta : What haa the Famine Ckaie to do with the Ohaiitnhle 
FundT 

Mr. Aiukharjea : I am placiag before the Honie the implication underlying 
the declaration of famine by the Government. Proceeding, Mr. Mukberiee eald that 
the Code eeid that the enpply of diet to patiento had got to be made from the 
pid>lie fnnde. But the Government were alteedy arranging that onl of tho 
ptovineial revenue in eome of the wmi nflheted areae. Ha adM that Oevemment 
had alao mada arcangementa for tha purchaaa of eattla ate» from tha prowlnelal 
levauua althd^ the Famine code oootnapinted that that aad to ba dona from 
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tiM OhuitiUa Fond. Bepljing to ’tbe raitidant that itoehi ol dee Mi«d aid 
lioarM hy flia GomnMnt wen not nlaated for pabiie nee. Jit. Maltoe^aa edS 
‘that a aood portion of that lioa had bean need for giring adiet to the fuBtoe 
iMflRBCtfldr ftnat in Banknrii. 

Ifr. Dhir§n4ra Nath Dutta (ConicfCM) : We lie?e feni<?ed letteii from onx 
eonetitneneiee tbet rice was not wreilabie eiul that people were dylofc - 

Hr* Speakar : Will you pleeM reeanm your eeet mad nilow the Hon, 
Hiniitor to eonelnde hie epeeeh. 

Mr. Mukharjaa : Feme do not meke n dietiiietion between relief end food 
enpply elthoagb jnet nt the preient moment the two ere interlMiked. At the 
preient moment we ere dterneeiog ebont the relief work eni not food enpply ie 
piimerily the coooem of the Oiril Siippliee Department. 

fOrlee from the Oppoeition Benchae : **U ie all noneenae**.) 

mr. Atul San: Sir, we mean no diareapect to^yon, bat we do not like to 
hear ^this nonaenae”. 

Mr. Narendra Naih Daa : He la miMng a false atatement. 

The Ministerialiat Benches took eseeption to this and there were ahonts and 
eoanter-ahontinmi. 

The Spaakar: You may not be aatiafied srith what the Hon. Miaiater ia 
laying but that doea not gire you the right to create any distiirb:mee in the Honee. 
The Speaker added that it appeared to him thet the House, at lemt the 
^position, were not in a mood to liaten to the Hon. Minister et this late hour. 
He was girlag certain figures and it appeared to him that the statement that the 
Minister was going to make might be of use to the House. But es the Heoee 
was not in a mood to listen he was not going to detain ISie House longer during 
this month of Bamzan. He would therefore put the motions to vote and would 
ask the Hon. MhiUiter to conclude his speech in a lew minutes' time. 

The cut motion of Rat ffarandra Nath Chaudhury was then put to vote and 
lost, 09 voting for il and 115 against 

The original demand of Ks. 3.52,00.000 for eapeudiiure under the head— famine 




Ra. 39,23,000 for expenditure under the head -Pablio Health. All the eut motioni 
wen lost without any diviaion« The Honae was then adiourned. 


DfSAPPBABANOB OF RlGB FROM MABKBTB 


Blat . SBPTEmbBR At the outset of the day’s proceedinga, Mr. Kiran 
Sankar Roy^ leader of the Oongreea Party, demanded a atatement from Government 
on the **oomp1et6 diaappearance of rice from the markete, particularly in the rural 
areea." Ha remarked that without an aasnrance from the Minister in eherge t^t 
rice would be made available in the markete, the whole proceedings of the legislature 
became a farce. He said that with the leave of the Houae he wanted to draw the 
attention of the' House, particutariy the attention of Government to the terrible 
attuition which had arisen in the province especially in the rural areas because of 
the oomplete diaappeerence of rice from the market. *'l do not want to raiae 
eontroveraial iasuea as to the reasons of thla diaaroearanoe of rice and other food 
grains. I suppose it wiH be univeraally admItM that the situation ia terrible 
peoause of thla diaappeaTiuee. 1 have received numeroue telegrams, and I am 
sure members of this Houae have also reorived aueh telegrams that the 
eituition is desperate. 1 would requeet the Hon’ble Chief Mhrietar 
and 1 am eorry that the Hon. Mlnialer for Civil Bnppllee Ie abaent (he 
hM been very seldom present in the House during this eeaelon)— to make a 
etatement on behalf of Government on this eitoatlon. I want to know what etepe 
Qovernment have taken to ensure eopply of rice and other foodgiaioe In the 
market ; if no etepe heve been taken the reason why ; and if steps have been taken 
why then riee is unavailable in the markets. 'T am not sure”, Mr. Boy went on 
to say, 'if Government would be able to make a etatement to^y. It may be 
made to-moriow (Wednesday). I feel, and I am sure every member of thla Houae 
will aupport me, that Government ahonid give ue ao aaearanoe that riee and other 
foodgraina will be made avattable to the peoptai In the ebeence of each an 
•atufanoe and also in view of the feot that deethe from atarvation are on the 
Inereiae the whole prooeedlnga of lliia Houae become unreel. 1 do not mean any 
sAetfon cm the Honae, but the vhole tltiag aeema to be a fiicoe.........(A voioe 

inailhoOiipoMtIoo: MoatayO 

Df, NMnakaha Sonffoit Ght na ted or gel out 
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Mr. Rfly having rtaumad his aeat» Dr. Skyama Proiad Mcokmim nae to dnw. 
tibe attention of Government to eertain fminta in thia regard. Dr. MmAmiaa aMd' 
he wanted to draw the attention of Oovemment to the following faeta : 

'*1 have received during the last three daye tdegrama from the lollowiag 
placea: Pirosronr, Hoeeainpur, Brahmanbaria, Madaripnr, Barlaal, Khulna, 
Nareindi, Narail, Nilphamari, Manictonge, Chandpnr and Ghatal and Other 
placea reporting that no rice ia avatlabm and there ie terrible onfRering. Thma 
telegrams are from non-official persons and . organisatlona. We have approaebed 
the district magistrates and sub-divisional officera during the last few days 
Inquiring whether relief work slioold be started within their reapeetive Jurlsdietion. 

Dr. Mookerjee said he had received replies from the diatriot and sun-divisional 
officera who had stated that ''relief’ was neceasary, non-offloial effbrla would be 
gratefully appreciated but no foodgrains are available locally. 

Treatment of Security PniaoNSRa 

Hon. Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin then moved that a sum of Ra. 56^74,000 be 
granted for expenditure under the head "28-Jails and Oonviet Settlements.” 

Mr. Haripada Chatterjee (Congress) moved a cut motion to raise a disouaaion 
about "the general policy of Government in the matter of administration of Jail 
and Oonviet Settlements, the failure of Government to deal with the ]ail officers 
even in cases when the attention of Government is drawn to their vagaries : 
treatment of ordinal y prisoners as well as of security prisoners in jails ; and the 
family allowances of the security prisoners.” Mr Ohatterjee alleged that the 
present European jailor of a particular Jail was a man who was not eonversant 
with the jail codes. The Jail authorities could not provide a security prisoner with 
shirts and clothes and thus permitted to use his own clothes but the jailor 
assaulted him because he happened to put on ganjis. Mr. Ghatierjee also alleged 
that without any reason and without giving a warning a warder auaulled sleeping 
security prisoners in the jail. After the incident, however, the Jail authontlm 
expressed their regret and apologised to the security prisoners. He knew that the 
Ministry had no power to introduce any revolutionary reforms, but he only placed 
these matters before them if they could do anything. 

Dr. Shyama Frosad Mookerjez drew the attention of the Home Minister to 
the unsatisfactory nature of arrangements for rendering medical treatment to 

K risoners. Dr. Mookerjee also com^ained about "assaults” on prisoners. Dr. 
lookerjee then strongly pleaded for increasing the family allowances of security 
prisoners and asked the Home Minister to issue an "ad hoc” order increasing 
the allowances. 

Replying to the debate, Hon. Sir Nazimuddin said that he did not want to take 
much time in answering to Dr. Mookerjee because with due respect to the speate he 
held that he did not consider what Dr. Mookerjee bad stated was relevant. He would 
however make it clear that the^imlicy of the Government was to release all whom 
Dr. Mookerjee had put in jail, people put into jail not only by Mr. Faslul Huq 
alone but by Dr. Mookerjee as well. (There was interruption from the Opposition 
benches). Referring to the case of assault alleged by Mr. Haripada Ohatterjee, Bit 
Nazimuddin said uat the spaker had himself told the House that those cases 
were amicably settled and that was the reason why they were not brought to the 
notice of the authorities. 

Replying to the policy of panting allowance, Sir Nazimuddin said that the 
policy had bMn very oleqrly enunciated and those who came within that policy 
received allowances. Even if there was such a security prisoner who never 
contributed to the maintenance of his family and yet the family was in a desperate 
condition, in certain conditions the Government were paying the allowances. 
Governmenfs responsibility to the family was to the same extent the prisoner 
was responsible to his family. If there was any delay in giving effect to that 
policy it was because of the previous regime. The arrears accumulated had been 
cleared and he hoped there would be no more delay on the pint. As far aa the 

a nestion of delgy in despatching letters to the security prisoners were eoncemed 
e had been told by the 1. B. department that arrangements had already baso 
made to reduce 15 to two to three days. 

Undoubtedly there were rigours of jail life which was never meant to be 
pleasant but members should realise that they were passing through a crisis. The 
total number of prisoners inside the jail were 50 p. c. more than the aeoomaHida- 
tion available. Wem the members of the House willing that dangerooe elenmte 
to the soeiety such m daoolte, buiglart ete.« to be set free T He agreed with the 
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and tlu tteps whidi we ete UUng and ate about to taka la eoune of a dar or 
two will moke the eituation eatisfeetory, and l^ere will be no outcry of lack of 
loodgraint in Oalcutta, except for political reaeoii. But Uiere ii one Uiing that 
1 should like to be well known that the distribution from the shops will not be on 
a wholesale scale. A person wanting a maiind of rice all at once will find it 
difficult to SMure iL*’ As regards moffusiU District Magistrates and Sub-divisional 
Officen had bm instructed to get foodgrains from whatever sources they could. 

Voices from the Opposition^ From where T From the sky. Will they 
manufacture riccy or get it from the air ? 

Mr. Suhrawardy continued that it was to be clearly understood that there 
wM no going back on the price control orders and they would be maintained and 
severer measutea would be taken to enforce them. 

In conclusion, Mr. Suhrawardy said : *The amount of rice we have been 
allotted is very meagre compared to our requirements. Wheat and wheat products 
and bajra are being sent in larger and larger quantities. We must get accustomed 
to eating those substitute foods, and we shall not be able to satisfy any person 
who may claim that he must have his customary undilnted rice diet and in the 
quantities in which he used to get it. 

Immediately, after Mr. Suhrawardy had read out his statement, he left the 
chamber. Juet at that moment Mr. S, iv. Biswaa wanted to know from the S|)6aker 
if he could put a question to the Minister. 

The Speaker replied that he could not allow any discussion on the subject. 
The matter before the House was the consideration of the budget. 

Mr. Faelul Huq said : I claim as a right of the Leader of the Opposition 
to place the point of view of the Opposition on the outrageously false statement 
made by the Minister. 

Mr. Speaker : I have already said that this was not the opportune; moment. 
Yesterday there was a demand for a statement and that demand has been fulfilled 
and the matter ends with that. There is before the House to-day a most important 
matter, namely., the consideration of the budget. . 

Mr. Faelul Huq replied that he rcaltsod the point stressed 1^ the Bpeaker. 
But at the same time the Speaker should sko realise that Mr. Huq had a duty 
to himeelf and to the people of Bengal. * 

Mr. Speaker : Who is denying tbst ? But at the present moment I think 
yonr duty it to confine youreelf to the subject before the House. 

Mr. Santoah Kumar Baau : Are you, Mr. S|iesker, denying the leader of 
the Oppoeition his customary right to make a statement f 

Mr. Speaker : 1 have not the least desire ; it is far from me to deny to the 
Opposition a fair and reasonable opportunity of discussing or even an opportunity 
to the Leader of the Opposition to make a atatement. Now it ia deairaUe to re- 
member in this connection wbat had happened. If the Lender of the Oppoeiiioti 
had been to me yeeterday to make this dmand, ihsi would have been quite proper. 
He did not do it. Still I allowed another leader of the Oppoeition of anoUier 
group to make that statement and I allowed even another group to make an 
addition to that etatement in spite of the opposition of the Hon. Chief Minister. 
The Uon. Minister of Civil Suppliee hsd made a statement. Hue to the impor- 
tance of the qneetloD of food problem, doe to the fact that there wae a demand 
and alao due to the fact that the atatement made wee about scareity of rice 
I allowed it. Otherwise, 1 would not have allowed it. After the Minister of Civil 
Suppliee hie made hie ctatementi 1 am sorry I cannot allow the Oppoeition to 
make any further atatement. 

Mr. Huq : I do not want to make a long statement. I want to put queatiooe 
to the Minister. 

The Speaker : 1 know whet it means. You will put certain questions about 
the etatement in the nature of cross-examination. 

Mr. ffuq : I will put to him questious regarding the stetement which I do 
not accept ee true. 

The Speaker: Order, Order. 

Mr. Huq: I want to put ipeeific questions. It is not a question *1 have dona 
thia, 1 have done that and I ahall do this”. People are dying in thousands and 
I want to know if this Government cannot stop what is going on. 

At this ataga the Speaker called on Sir Nasimuddin to move the demand tiun 
atood in hie nam^ Md Sir Masimaddin got up wbau there ware loud proCaeto from 

If anMia to m dwt yoa on not la vnpiraMMd to^iV. 
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Mr. Buq : I tm torry to fty thAt we ere not We ere in hangry mood, 
we ere in eetiog mood. We went to eet up. 

The Speaker egem uked Sir Nteimaddin to move his motion. 

Hr. Baianka Sanyal : Please do not etend in the way of the statement be- 
ing made by the Leader of the Opposition. I have in m^r pocket here a letter 
written by we s^retary of the Muslim League of my district. People are dying 
there and everybody, 1 am aure. is recmving such letters. Oonsidering the gravity 
of the aitnadOD the budget discussion is a mockery. Are you going to allow 
Nero to fiddle while Borne is burning. If that is your order we of the Opposition 
will not yield. 

The Speaker asked Sir Nasimuddin to move his motion when there were 
again Interruptions from the Opposition Benches. 

When Bit Natimuddin resumed his seat the Speaker asked Dr. Nalinak$hya 
Sanyal to move his out motion. 

Dr. Sanyal : In the present temper of the House, particularly when the Leader 
of the Opposition wants to make a statement which every one will admit is within 
his right to make, it would be extremelv unfair and improper on my part to divert 
the attention of the House to any other matter which is much less important 
to-day in relation to our food problem and I would beg of you to allow the Leader 
of the Opposition to make a full statement on his question which is so desirable. 
If tbe Hon. Minister in charge has any sense of proportion he should rise to the 
occasion and agree to the proposal. 

The Speaker : Dr. Saynal, I called upon you to move your amendment and 
you have delivered a sermon. What I want to say is that without minimising 
the extreme importance of the problem, I think you will agree with me that the 
budget demands should lie passed to day. If after the budget demands had been 
pasm the Leader of the Oppoaitioo wants to make a statement I will allow that. 
( Cries from the Opposition : No, no, not after but now ). 

Dr. Sanyal : It is our privilege, we will not waive that. 

'i'he Speaker : Dr. Banyal, I call upon you to move your motion. 

Mr. Kiran Sanknr Ray i make a submission. I know— we on this 

aide of the House all know— that Government by tlie foot work of its followers 
can pass this budget. They have got votes on their sides. But I feel, as I pointed 
out yesterday, that in view of tbe unsatisfactory character of the statement, it is 
no use our taking prrt in the debate on the budget grants. As a matter of fact 
if statements, ordinances and promises cculd have supplied food, then people would 
have died of overfeeding rather than starvation. 1 and the party which I have 
the honour to lead will take no part in the proceedings of to day. It is a shameful 
mockery for us to waste our time in continuing the debate.’* 

Tne Smaker ; 1 do not quite understand why this insistence that this state- 
ment shoula come first and then budget. 'J'hat is buffling me. I have heard a 
whisper that after the budget demands are passed members of the Government 
Parly will disappear. That apprehension, 1 believe, may not be quite correct. 1 
will appeal to you to see that thia matter ia gone through and then there will be 
ample opportunities for the Oppoaition to mgke a statement. 

Dr. Syamapraead Mookerjee said that tbe Speaker bad allowed Mr. H. 6. 
Bubrawardy to make a statement because it had something to do with the excep- 
tional circumstance now prevailing ; but that statement was considered by the 
(^position to be ’’utterly unsatisfactory." '*Jhe constitutional point that we raise 
is that the Miniater having made a statement it is the privilege of the Leader of 
tile Opposition to put any questions or to make a statsK^ent as he may consider 
necessary. It is not a question of favour that we ask from the House or your- 
self. This is a valued right of the Leader of tbe Opposition. We want the Hon. 
Minister to be here ; we demand of him to listen to the point of view of the 
Oppoaition to be voiced through the Leader of tbe Opposition and if necessary 
the Minister to come up before the House and make a supplementary statement. 
There may be some technical difficulties but the situation in the province to day 
is ao very aerioua that we feel that we should not add to the present atmosphere 
of unreality by continuing tbe budget discuaaion on the general administration ; 
we should have replica from Government givtig an aasurance with regard to aup- 
pliet and distribution of food grains particularly to the dying millioni of Bengal 
who are not in this fortunate city Of Calcutta. 

The Speaker i It it better that I abould abdicate my position and go out of 
the office altogether rather than to Mtow such disordeily conduct in the House. 

( Hear, hear from the European Bendiet ). I would inaiat on every member of 
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this mmm io Mp roe in rotintroninB the order of the Hoaee. It roej be Ihel 
Py It raey b» thet I hare not ffiren proper feoiUtiee 

to the Oppowto which they under the rulee or by eonrentione. ere entitled to. 
Bnt I think that if any democratic matitution ia to function I am entitled to 
the iopport and co-operation of every hoiionrable member of the Honae ( Hear, 
hear from the Enropean Bciichf?.i ) aa orheririao -it will he aimply impoaaible to 
wry wi the adminiatration. ithw bee:t aaid that m? conduct ia aehool-maalerly. 
Well, I have been in thia Honae for a* retly lonjr time, and I know that tome- 
timea the conduct of the {^^p/^aker h. j^ot to be achoolmaaterlv. If there are 
boya and atudenta, if there am nnpila Pke hononrable membera who behave like 
naughty boya I have got to bo Holuwlin laterly. It ia far from me to be harfh 
to any member. I know the diiiniiy of the mentSrra of the Honae and my dig- 
nity ia the dignity of the Honae. If th» membera of the Honae are forgetful of 
that poaition, I think it ia better for t ;e S*peak >r to leave the Chair. I want to 
know if the Onpoaition ia prepared to anp|iort me in thia Honae. 

Mr. A, K, Fazlul Haq : I am extremely aorry to ftiitl that you have loat 
your temper. You are one of thoae men about whom I have the highest regard 
and whom nothing can rnffle hia temper. Now you have Raid your dignity if our 
dignity. Your dignity ia the dignity of the Honae but permit me to point out 
that my dignity ia the dignity of the people of Bengal ( Applauaea from the 
Opposition Benches ). 

“I ask you not in a sprit of temper, to bring back to your mind the scene 
that was enacted by Hon. Mr. Snhrawardy. He mnile a atatemeiit good, bad or 
indifferent that is a different matter. But immediately after he made the statement, 
he put something into his mouth, turned hia back and Went out. 1 consider that 
to be an act of diacourlesy to the H:>iiHe and to the Opposition and wc took it 
very much to our hearts that such a thing could happen. You realiae that it ia 
not a question of the budget demande. I may tell ^lou that we look upon thia 
budget as the most diahoiieat budget. We do not care two brass buttons whether 
thia biidj;et is passed or not. 'Hie Budget will be pissed. People will die in millioiia but 
this House will paaa the budget. It ia not a parliamentary procedure hut a colo- 
teal humbug. We have nothing to do with it. We are most anxious about the 
food problem. There ia the District Magistrate sitting in the gallery. Let him 
comroftt and aay whether he ia getting foodgraina for the people. It is not a 
question of passing the budget. If you would li;ve allowed ut to apeak., we would 
have economised time and after having coiicenl rated on ono or two motions we 
would have passed the* budget without division. Kvcii now we arc willing to pass 
the budget without diviaioii if the (litvcrnmciit give iia an uiulertakuig that it 
would procure and give food to the staiving millions of Beiignl (Hear. Hear from 
the Opposition benches). Mfrc words and mere promii^et would not do. The Minia- 
ter had said that the District Magistrates have been given instriictions to unearth the 
foodgraina and 1 find that the District Magistrate of a very important district sitting 
in toe gallery, let him say if lie can really find food, let him come out and malm 
A Btatement. 

The Speaker : Order, Order. It is not in order to refer to the gallery. 

Mr. Hnq: 3o far aa we are concerned we submit that we do not want to take 
any part in this discussion of the budiret. 

Hie Opposition members then witlidrew from the HouhC led by Mr. Huq. 

The House was then adjourned for 20 minutes, and when the House re- 
■aaembled toe Speaker regretted the absence of the Opposition and after calling 
Out the members in whose names the cnc motions Rtoo<l which were not moved, put 
toe original demand of Sir Nazim nddtti that a sum of Ra. I,!i08'i,000 be granted 
for expenditure under the head— General Administration. The Hotiae sanctioned the 
demand, and paaaed the grant. 

Food Crisis — Charges Against Tspaetanfs 

lird. SEPTEMBER Dr. Naltnakaha Sanyal moved a cut motion to-day and 
apoke on the ^impropriety and abuses in the api^ointment of Messra. M. M. lapahaoi 
Ltd. as toe sole Agent of the Bengal Govern men t for toe purchase of foodgraina for 
soma time and the payment of large auma of money to that firm without proper 
scrutiny of their purchases and deliveries and the prices." Dr. Sanyal said that 
he had no quarrels with toe lapahania. He alleged that at the time when lapa- 
hanis were appointed the purebasiug agent, no contract was made, and an agrees 
meat was drawn up onlv a week ago. In toe absence of any i^reemeo^ crores 
of rupee were given to toe firm by violeting the eanooa of public finenoei, and 
the total amount of eueb advauoea was ueany 5 eroras. Dr. Sanyal could dUMOver 
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ttnt \m thftD 3 cront worth of foodffmini htd baen dflli?ered to the GofeniMit 
•genU.— Meetra. Mirze All Akbar. About 2 erores worth of riee waa parehaaad 
in Bannl itaelf and only 3 erorea worth of foodgraina from other proffooea. It ia 
not nnderatood why the Bengal Govern ment allowed the pricea of nca to be forced 
np by each purchaaea. When pricea had a tendency to go down lapahania par* 
ohnaed rice at any price and tbua again forced it up. Dr. Sanyal had reporta nom 
a mponaible qffieer of Government who went to Bihar to facilitate the tranaport 
of lice parohaaed by the lapahania that he diacovered that the lapahania were aell* 
ing rice to the Bengal Government at a price mnch higher than their coat price. 
Obtain, atepe were taken by the G. P. Government becanae the merchanta there 
alleged that huge profits were being made b^ piirchaaing the rice at a lower prioe 
from them and aelling the rice at higher price in BengaL Dr Sanyal alao alleged 
that during the laat food drive the godowna of a certain agent were left out of 
inapeetion by ordinary officers, and apecial officera were appointed to take the 
etoeka. Even then one of the apecial officers who conducted the atock taking complainad 
that the stock were much larger than what were declared by Miria Ali Akbar. Dr. 
Sanyal added that that officer was an I. C. S. officer who brought the matter to the 
notlee of the police and the later sealed the godowps. Then again peremptory orders 
were iaaned under instruction from **H. M.** prohibiting the atock taldog by that 


Mr. Suhrnwardy : I know nothing about it. 

Mr. Abdul Hahman Siddiqi replied that the allegations against the Ispahanis 
were baseless, and malicious, and contradicted every piece of allegation made by 
Dr. Sanyal. Mr. Siddiqi said that it was because the lapahanis were Moalems that 
such allegations had been made. Every other provincial Government had 
appointed sole agents, and they were a commercial firm of great repute and there 
was no neoeMity for them to make money in the way complained about. Bfo. 
Siddiqi alao pointed out that the agents of lapahania were not singled out by the 
0. P. Government for stopping export of rice purchased on behalf of their lespec* 
tive Governments, but all other agents were also served with simitar orders. 

Dr. Santoih Kumar Banu said that he was speaking in the debate because it had 
been said over and over again that the old Ministry were responsible lor the present 
eiluation. But they would 6nd that there was a trio in the politics of Bengal : Siey 
were Suhrawardy, ispahani and Siddiqi. Suhrawardy and Ispahani had bm always 
In the fmrefront and Siddiqi forming the iatlhead. Mr. Basn said that he would 
like to sute the reasons why he did not resign pravionely. It was his (Mr. 
ton's) party which asked him not to resign, Mr. Barada Prasanna Pain, who 
was now adorning the Treasury Bench, wrote to Mr. ton from Behrampore on 
28th November. 1242, to the following effect : Bengal will never forgive you If 
yon resign now. Bengal will never forgive you if you come out and hand her 
over to the Suhrawardy gang." People. Mr. tou added, might change their Ofuaion 
whoi they joined the ranks of "gangstere" themselves. 

Dr. Shifmapraiad Mvkkarjf said that chafes against the firm had been 
openly made end there ebould be an enquiry into it. The, other dgy he enquired 
fi the Ministry to give certain ioformatione and although five di^ haa paaeed 
those informations were still not before the Home. Por the reputation of the 
Governmaat and alao of the firm there diould be an open enquiry by a tribunal 
wito might commaad the eonftdence of to psople qf to prmnee. Thqy had 
leeMved reporta from aU parte of Bengal, from Hindus md Mualims, atatlog that 
their fassiriee were itsrviim and no rioe was available, flm queetioQ of qoealioiie 
was how could the Price Gontol Order be promulgated wilhoat maMiig adequate 
and proper arrangements for supply. That was to •peelfio diarga against the 
Government of Bengal. For tUs alone the Goveromwt of Bengd had lotfdted 
to eonfideaoe of to people. Proeeeding, Dr. MukheHee eoqulxad of what was 
going to be done in reepsot at to Assan mp (veto AgenU wen dseady toUng 
advaneei). II to Government had no eeheme of organiMtion ^bafon Duoamber, 
If toy weranotgdng toaet op an ergimlsato now. ton to whole of to 
pcovinee wonkl be tbrowa to . 

Mr. £. G. Eamiatfweaid tot to painful hletory of food control In Bengd 

was to story of a hantol of mea atnggU^ hojuMj with an innyn "• 

It might hi aald truthfally tot iaod eontrof had beea toyed iHth and 
dh to lam leale manner wMeh it laed e d. Ihia wns a hopelen state of 
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^ WMbebg citxtod 00 ia the ntOflBoe hj the Oppoeitlon. (Oriei of No, No 
from the OppoiUioo Imehei), (A ?oiee from the oppoiitioo bMehei : whet ere yoo 
doing to rnmot death end eterretioar). 

Sir Neeimnddin eeid that the Arm of 
m^y beeanae that wee a meane of atteok on 
obfeot wee to wMliae the eltoation lor the 
lepahaak worn the ' ~ 


the 


bebg grounded down 

Gownment itaelf. The reel 

. , of attaoldog the Government. 

hfu^ wem the handy target for an atleek on the Government of Bengal. He 
took full teep o n e ibSlty aleo for the appointment of lepahanie as the eole agent of 
toe Government of Beetgal. That wee* done after eoneultation with the B^onai 
(^mmleiioner and Hie Emelleney the Governor of Bengal. He could not aiS-4et 
the membere deny if thm eonld^that the propaganda had been ao eucoemful that 
even the higheet in the mnd had been aubjeoted to it 

Dr. Sanyal : Who la the highmt in the land t 

Sir Aojrtmmldia: And toe whole thing can be aeen by thia that even it had 
been aaid that toe whole lllnem of the Governor of Bengal wu not correct. Could 
that be denied 7 Oonld It be denied that all thia waa propaganda 7 

Dr. MooktMrJte aald that the Hon. Obief Miniater had ataM that there had 
ioainnationa that the highmt in the land, Hie Ezoellenoy the Governor of 
Bengal, waa aomehow implicated in connection with the contract being given to 
lapafaania and he had alao elated that it waa rumoured that Sir John Uerbert had 
faked illaem. Up tiil now auch reporta had not appmred in newapapera. Would 
thia atatemcot of toe Hon. Chm Miniater be allowed to be publiahed in the 
newapapera 7 

% Speaker replied *Why not 7** 

Sir Naximuddin remarked that when he aaid **propaganda'\ he meant '*propa- 
ganda”. 

Dr. Mookherjet : Even the death of people la propaganda 7 

Sir Naximuddin continued that they reafiaed at the time of appointing lapaha* 
nia that varioua allcgatione would be levelled againat the Minlatry* but the Miniatry 
were adviaed by rmponalble peraona that if they wanted rice to come into l^ngal 
the rmponiibilfty muat be tmcen. It ahould be remembered in thia connexion that 
at that time there waa atook of rice which waa aufficient only for two daya for 
Oalcutta. Sir Naximuddin aaid that at that time the Bengai Government waa pre* 
pared to purehaae rice at any price, and If the lepahanie had any desire to make 
profits they could have eaeily earned Be. 85 lakhs by selling rice to the Bengal 
Government at Bs. 80 or more which was the market price then. 

Moreover, Sir Nasimuddin eontinned» not a dngle Instance had been cited by 
toe Opposition where Ispahanis had purchased rice at a lower price and sold it to 
Government at a higher price. 

Dr. Sanyal : Bihar. 

Sir Nasimuddin retorted that timm and tlmm again offisra bad been made to 
inspect the books of aecounta of lapahania. But they could not do that. 

The Home Minister referred to the price control orders and aaid that instead of 
trying to co-operate with toe Government In eming that control waa rigidly followed, 
in se&ng that controlled price was maintained in the markets, the Opposition had 
taken up an attitude which encouraged the traders to hold on their stocks. (Shouts 
of protests from the Opposition were heard). Dwelling on the criticism that it 
was not proper to enforce control order without ensuring snpplim, Sir Nasimuddin 
said that if there waa supply, toe questom of controlling prices would not have 
arisen ; toe normal economic law m and demand would have functioned. 

Because there waa deficit, there waa toe need for controlling prices, 

*'We knew", Sir Nasimuddin continued, "that we were taking a grave risk by 
trying to control inrice of rice. We knew that there waa likelihood of rice disa 
poHinog from the market By the Grace of God, however, we have not had 
thing wnich might have happened". (Orlea of oh, oh, pirn the Opposition). 

ActuallyTthe Chief Mmieter a^ Dr. Mookei^ had read out iettera from 8 
Of 9 dietrictB...... 

Dr. Mookxrjxe : Here ia the file. I ean read ont the rest if yon like to hear. 

Sir Naximuddin : But In the teal of Ben^, In tlm major part of Bengl rice le 
belttg sold at eenttiolled pste though not In the quantltlea yon wished to have ; 
but ojaxng 8 oeon or_l oeer yon eon gel...... ^ . 

We do not want to liston. It le no nee to 


the 
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Sir Nazimuddin : I im DAming the dittrieti when yoa eeii get it 

Dr. Sanyal : There ib no uae for hie Bpeeoh. LiE the qacetion be pat to 

Tote. 

Sir Natimuddin : Every possible step is being taken end Govermi at ore 
doing everything humanly possible to meet the sitnation* 

The cut motion of Dr. Sanyal was then put to vote and lost by 116 to 78 
votes, llie other cut motions were also lost, and the main grant waa passed. T^ 
House then adionrned. 

Conduct of Chief Justice Oriticisbd 

S4th. SEPTEMBER Hon. Mr. Barada Prosanna Pain moved that a anm of 
Bs. 48,13,000 be granted for expenditure under the head-^Irrigation. Mr. Adwaitya 
Kumar Maji by a cut motion diseiiMed the failure of the Government to maintain 
the Damodar Embankment. Dr. Nalinakshya Sanyal by a cut motion disenssed 
the failtiro of the Government to prevent the havoc created through the recent 
fltXKi of the Damodar. Mr. Prnmatha Nath Saner jee by a cut motion raised a 
discussion about the policy underlying the demand and the failure of the 
Government to formulate or execute well-considered policy. Replying to the 
debate, the Mnieter said that the natural calamity like flood in the Damodar was 
not preventable. 'J'be Committee appointed had been apecifieally requested to submit 
their report covering all the points suggested l>y the spetkers. The latest report 
that he bad received was to the effect that the river was showing the tendency to 
flow through the old course and the breach was closing. Defending the policy of 
the present Government Mr. Pain said that as the war progresaed, they would 
require more agricultural produce and necessarily there was the need for more 
enUivation and more irrigation schemes being put into oi)erstion. It was mostly 
earth work that was required to bo done. They had the sympathy of the India 
Government and expected substaniial grant from the Central Government The Govern- 
ment of India had also promised to release the provincial offieera to put the 
aohemea into operation. The cut motions were nut to vote aud loat without divtaion. 
The original motion was then carried by the House. 

llie House also sanctioned the suiq of Rs. 1,06,16,000 demanded by Mr. Pain 
for ex|ienditure under the head — civil works, a sum of Rs. 17,83,000 demanded by 
Mr. Sahabuddin for expenditure under the head— Industries ; and a sum of Rs. 
12,25,000 demanded by Mr. Premhari Banna under the head — Induatrlea (Cinchona). 

The demand for grant of Rs. 75.12,000 under head "AdminiatraUon of Justice” 
moved by the Hon. Nawab Mnsharuff Ho^sain was passed. Dr. Nalinakaha Sanyal 
sought to move a cut motion to raiae a dtacussion about ‘‘the conduct of Sir Harold 
Derbyshire who holds the oflicc of the Chief Justice of the Calcutta High Court io 
so far as he indulged in certain observations regarding Mr. A. K.. Fazlul Huq, 
the eX’Premier and Mr Syed Badruddoja, the Mayor of Calcutta, not at all required 
in the discharge of his duties. Dr. Sanyal contended that the Government of India 
Act clearly contemplated criticisms by the public and also by the l^islsture of 
even tbe conduct of a person occupying the highest position in the judiciary in the 
land if that person did something which did not seemingly and afiparently came 
within the function and duty of bis oflice. Tbe wording of soetioa 86 of the 
Government of India Act prohibited disrussioii in the legislature on the conduct in 
tbe discharge of bis duties of any judge of a High Court or tbe Federal Court 
The question therefore which arose iii determining whether his cut motion was in 
order or not waa a question of fact, namely, whether in this particular case the 
observations made by tlie Judge concerned really arose in course of the discharge 
of his judicial duty. This question had to be approached from different aoglee. 
The ordinary citizens outside, tbe public and the Press bad the light to enneise 
and examine judgments delivered by courts. So long as the caaea remained tub- 
judice they could not discuss them c^enuse that would be tsfrinnag the rnTea and 
laws regarding contempt of court. But after jiuigmenta were .delivered, tha public 
had the right to criticise tliem. It was never contemplated that the membem wonld 
have privileges much less than possessed by the tniblio bntpde. 

Tbe Speaker, Mr. Nausher AH in giving his ruling aaid : *Tbe motion aeeks 
to discusa the conduct of Sir Harold Deroyshire who holda the ofBca of Chief 
Justice. Therefore^ hie conduct is the conduct of the Chief Juatice of Calcutta 
High Court in ao far as he indulged— 1 must stress npon the word Tndnkj 5 *<*in 
certain observations regarding Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq and [ao on. But Dr. Sanyal 
contenda that this conduct of Sir Harold Derbyshire waa out of the miaehief of 
aeotion 16 ; and he wanted to prove Uiat it Was not neceaaary in tim diaekirge of 
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hk daUM M the Ohierjnttiee of the OelentU High Court I em sorry I eeuuot 
eSov i moto of this neture. Because, if I sUov it. the result would he that 
efery member will come toward and eay that this part of a partioolar Judgmsot 
ww not neeessm in the discharjge of hia duty as a Judge. 1 regret that snob an 
interpraUtion is not permiasible under eeetlon 86 or the Act and therefore I 
reg^fttlly disallow the second part of thia motion.** The Sneaker however added 
that It was open, in his opinion, to every member of this House to discuss Judg- 
ments once pronounced, the merits, the procedure having relation to that Judgment 
except easting reflection upon any judge. 

Mr. Pom^ard'b Case 

Dr. Nalinaksha Sanyal then moved a cut lUoHon to discuss the situation 
created ‘*mrough the setting aside of the conviction of Mr. R. C. Pollard, Superin- 
teiment of Police* Murahidabad, on a charge of assuiilting one lawyer at Berhampore 
and through the issuing of orders for the re-trinl of the accused in what is known 
M the Jiaganj rice-looting case.*’ ]>r. Sanyal alleged that the entire public opinion 
in the district was against this oitii'er. This ollicer, he alleged, did what he liked, 
imd did not care even the district magistrates or sub-divisional oiHcers. The situa- 
tion had deteriorated so much that every decent man in the district was under 
constant fear. 

Mr. Atul Chnndra Sen moved another cut motion to raise '*s discussion shout 
the recent pronouncement by Sir Charles Harold Derbyshire. Chief Justice. Calciitts 
High Court, about Mr. A. K. Fazlnl liuq, es-Ohief Minister, Bengal, in connection 
with what is known as the Jiaganj Kice-Looting Case.” Mr. Sen said that the observa- 
tions made by the Chief Justice were nuculled for. The offence of Mr. Faslul Hnq 
wee that he wrote certain letters to the district magistrate in which ho asked the 
trial magistrate not to be influenced by the brow-beating of the police. Mr. Huq 
waa not on trial ; he had no opportuniiy to defend himself, zet the atrictnree 
were pmed against him. Mr. Syed Badniddoja said that Mr Huq wrote thoee 
letters since Mr. Huq had information in his possession from reliable quartera that 
attempta were being made *‘to pile uj) evidence.” Instead of trying to interfere 
with the administrstion of justice, Mr. lliiq tried to maintain the flow of Justice. 
Mr. ^ Abdur Rahman Siddiqi said that there was nothing wrong in Mr. Htiq’a 
writing letters to the district magistrate. But that must be done in bis capacity as 
the Chief Minister end not in his personal capacity as he had done in the present 
circomstsnees. That was a bad sdniinistration and give rise to suspicion. Hon. 
Nawah Muehart^ Hossain said that he did not find what fault could be found 
with the High Court judgment. The jiulgmeiit simply ssid that if the officer had 
committed an offence he must be prosecuted after sanction had been obtained from 
the Government of Bengal. The cut motions when put to vote, were all loat and 
the entire grant was passed. 

Allegations of Higher Priokb of Foodhtdffb 

25th. SEPTEMBER Hon. Mr. Tamituddin Khan^ Minister for Education, 
moved for a sum of Rs. 1,07,56,000 for grant under head "Education— General.” 

Rai Harendra Nath Chaudhari moved a cut motion to raiie a dtsenssion 
about the failure of Government to providi) for snflicieut aid to nou-Oovernment 
ideeondary Schools to enable them to grant dearness allowance to ^eir teachers. 
Mr. Rai Choudhury poinM out the very distrcssiiig situation in which the 
teeehers of the province were placed owing io the liigt price of rice and other 
commodities. The last Ministry of Mr. Huq did sometbing to give them relief, 
and spent about a lakh and 73 thousand for alleviating their distress. But there 
was no provision in the present budget to that purpose. , . 

Dr. Syama Prasad Mookcrjve urged Government to go to the aid of the 
teacher in non-Gtovernment institutions of the province. Reporta were (mining to 
him about the miserable plight of teachers which were indeed heart-rending, Ue 
feared that nnless some immediate arrangements were made, the teaehere a 
class would go into oblivion and with them would also go into oblivion the Mlto 
educetional eysteni of the province. A principle was adopted by the last Mh|i|llr 
Co give some temtmrarv relief to the teachers in uon-Government eohoolef 'iuid 
eolGges. At least Goverumeiit could give these teachers a lump sum In aid. ^ 
might be that a few lakhs more would be spent : but when Bengal c^uld , affbed 
to have a deficit budget to the extent of 7-1/i crores. .this sum eouM eeeily^te 
provided. Dr. Mookerjee also pointed out the extreme difliciilty the etudente residing 
m hoetili were experiencing in getting nee. It wm absmutely Moeiierj, Dr. 
Mboksrjse said, that Government arranged to supply rice to these boetela. 
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Mr. W, 0. Wordtwarth iMMbmxMj u toe HM d with Em iiigstttioof mada 
^ the preriom spaekere. Ha did not blania the praaant GoTaroaMnt or any other 
Uofammant for tha diatcMaing condition of the taaohara ; for, that wae dna to the 
fanlt of eirarj Govammant of thia pcofinaa. Taaebua wan na?ar fairly paUL 
Parhapa, it waa oonaidarad that baaaoaaihay wan doing falnabla pnbiie work it 
would ba impropar to eonaidar their eaaa. 

Mr. P. Banntrji alao morad a ant motion about GoTaxnmant'a lailun to 
prorida fof adaquata raliaf to the taaehan of non-Gofarnmant inatitationa. Mr. 
liadha Nath Das by a cut motioo attaokad Gorernmant for tha lack of m 
policy to aduoate the people belonging to the achadnlad oaatea of Bengal. Ha 
pointed out that although than wan three Miniaten and a few parliamantary 
aaarotariaa than wm nothing in tha budget which diowad that they wan goiag to 
impiora tha oondition of adneation among tha ach^ulad caataa. Maum Jdria 
Ahmad Mia alao moaad a cut motion lor lha Adkim of Gofornmant to introduce 
Primary Education Act in Malda which waa moat backward odncationally in Bengal. 

Relying, Mr. Tamiauddin Khan aaid 4hat it waa admitted tfiat the conimon 
of taaohara waa nry aariona. Ha formed a oompnhanrifa aohama to dva idiaf to 
taaehan. Ha plam hia aohama bafon the XSofarnmant aa a whole' with aha 
hope that aomathing ahonld ba dona for thaae totUnriqg inatitntiona and alar^ng 
teaohan. 'It waa nund." ha aaid, "that it waa not poaaibla to do anything iar 
thIa daaenriqg people. I think it will be admitted that the qnaatlon of aa?ing Ike 
ganaral maaa of paopla from atarration ia far men important than tiiat of helping 
thaae diatmaed teaohan. Thanfora, whatarer money woa aTiilabla, it wu daQided[« 
muit ba apaat towarda the ganaral relief of the atarring weopla. Ihe only part 
of my aohama that araa aooaptad waa to giro daamaaa nllowaBoa to taaohen of 
primary achoola under iUatriot aclioal boarda.’* Dealing farther with thia qneatkm 
the Miniatar aaid that Goraromant had controllad tha prioa of rtca and Oofernmant 
aepeotad that pdoe would ooma down aoon. That would ba giriim n&af not only 
to the taaohen but >to tha paopla aa a whole. ‘The aitoafion", ha laid, "haa 
fanprovad to a vary gnat extant, ana aren teaohan are gaeting rioa el much lower 
priba than they prarionaly need to gat. In Faridpur ranoning hae been iatiadnoed, 
and taaehan of aeBondary and primary aehoola are gattlBg rin at controlled prioa 
from Oorammant ahopa.^ 

The cut motion of Mr. Ba! Ohandhnry wae put to TOta and loot by 110 to 
73 fotae. The other ent motiona wan alao loot, and tha grant waa paaead. 

Hon. Khan Bahadur Saiyed MuaMtamuddin Haatain morad that a anm of 
Re. 1^,23.000 ba granted for expenditnn under tha head "Agrieultura.'' 

Mr. O, Morgan morad a cut motion to draw the attention of GoToenmont to 
the dangoroua aeed poaition not only for the coming winter aeaion but the poaition 
which waa looming in front of them no ragarda the 1044 Ana and Amnn paddy 
eropa. To giro a apaoific inatanoa of tha preaent hopelaaa aitnataon, ba dtad an 
hiatanoa which ocenrred at B^shahi. An applieation waa made to the diatriot 
^rioultural officer at Bilmarta who rapliad that ho had bean nnable to bu 
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Mt. IHqpHi’iiuiMto wHUmw hk aol ■ 

I IK and won poMol IWRom 

Dn&ti mt tat Vood Sroaimhi 

snk aBRnan:— Thaadlomad dAak 00 tha food altoottai 

toAoy. Dr. IfaUmUkm SmtftPt noolotiM okaiOBlitiaad tho oMtiMit of Iho 

fNd 01 oMUrfio^tfog ■odn;SSMMorrP>(tt^ to •» 

fv 00 it ^ 1^ oofiHfo GonmoNDt ioiootloo to oodictaka oo jfol tho wda> 
of M nqnpll 1 r tho Mtici popolotioo, vpaeially tho niol popololtai 
Iho Biddle ohM, aoi io oo bt to then wee tta ahaeDoo of oaj nnnnAeoelTi 
■M fur c^oilable diatiilratiao. Dr. Saajid oigad that 1)% eiotiae lihi OaiaoMo 
i aobnba, piaeae of niiiUry qoailanw aandnoio ooaalraeliM ole. aheoid bo 
notated fmn the laat el B aa i n i with anaaioMata for faod aoppb to aaoh oioao 
boot oaMda B a o iil, aad iMmag tho nial anu with tho eiopfar thair eooaonjptiea. 
Ho Alao an^TSa ahMdooMt of teaehona of luBaB' paddy aad ifiol^ 
oalaidaniaaailoaadiitriata,aiidpoiaadlor aa iamadiata norgaaiaaliOB of tbi 
riilaca food eoaeiaittBaa aad aattiag ap of aaioa aad rillaga laUat ooomMliaa 
n p n aaa t a ti rai of all aaetioaa aad OMMinlioaa. 

Mr. /. Jt ITaihar aaid tint tha poaitioB waa bad aaoa^ ia Oaloatta bat ttagr 

had naaoa to baliaea that tha poaitioa wat oraa woiio ia anaa oataida Oto 

for aianpla, ia oartoio aiaao ia Raat Baani aad ia too Ooatoi aad TIanlak 
dbWoaa of mdoapor. Dgona of nartaniy ftoai etairaliaa ia Oaiaalto hid 
pobiiahad bat than wan ao ooaipiala odkiai ftgoni ngaidiag daatho be . 
anaa. That ahoold bo doao ia otdar that tha faala nkht bo baowa. Ihof Mn 
atno^ oa tha poiat that tha Gorarnnaot had aot ooUaetad tha detain to Oil* 
aatto aad raaorad then to aanpa prior to lapatriatioK than to thair owa 
Tbay demanded that Gorannant took rigorooe aelion tnnadiatdy ia 
tha daetittttak Ba eoatiadietad tho angi^oo ia Ddhi einin that tha 

had baea oeer-dranatiaad. Ba bald tha view that tha GovanaMat of Iat__ 

aaanna tha raapoaaibUity fat aariag that than wn aa eqaitaUa diatribatioa of rin 
aad other foodgndaa n batwan the ptoviaato. They ehonld Hka to bo aaaand 
that food nppHn n they aano to Bengal wen nppliad apacdily to nofnaaii plaaao. 
In aomal areaneatanen they wonM have agiaad bat it wn eaitaialy aot daiinMa 
that ona dm ahoold bo appMtad n tha aria Govannnt agnt% aad they tiaatad 
that Govarnnent had that point in view ia ngaid to thair 'anan' etoa poliey. Tha 
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eritkitm afftinit tlie firm A lopotuuiki bo cooiideKd to be oolblr eod wee foipliid 
bf polilieaT motlTce. 

Mr. Mukunda B§haH MulHek eeid tbet the food eitoetion wu nodoobtedlf o 
eeriooe one end lor ite eolutioo detcnnined eetioo wee orgeotlj mailed. UlMie 
wee berdly any room to relie eny eorimooiooe diieneeioD ofer the oofortoaito 
eitoetioiii. Ererybody bed to admit tbet die preient Mioietry were trying tbeic 
fcry beet to meet the eituetioo. 

Dr. Banaulla eeid tbet elthoagb he bed mored from piller to poet end fiom 
poet to piller he bed not yet been ebie to eeoare rice for relief porpoee In Ghltte- 
gong where et the preeent moment rice wee not nfeileble. '1^ mmm% Mlnietiy 
wne enppoMd to be henkering for the oo-operetlon of ^ Oppoeitlon bnt 
the epeeW epproeched the Kneo Behedar Meluddio Abm^ ne wm politely 
tbet be could not egiee to be eeeocieted with tMr DOo*offiel^ reliM work. 

Mr. Anandilal Foddar meintained tbet Mr. Subreweidy Muld not ^ 
ewey the gep in the Panleb price of Atte et Be. lOS end the Bengal pri^ et Be. 
17-8 end wondered why the esorbitent milling ebeige et the rete of Be. 8 pec 
mennd wee allowed. 

Mr. SamuMin Ahmad did not know on w^ ■4*^. ^ 

had baaa daelared a aurpine diatriat Ba anqnirto of tha agrbrolta^ ofUa 
eoaatitaaoay aa to why tn« wan aalling ^r atoeka of riaa whaa tbai kaw Oat 
thay aoold not ba in a podtion to naat tWr own family daaaanda. ^ to rapiy 
toU him that thay arid thait atoeka n otbarwin ton wan apetoanaiva toat fta 
GovaramonI wonid aain thair a^ka and aoofla^ to 
of propaganda that waa bring adoptad to maka TO 
» raqnirad tot thair family aonaamptiaa. 

Mr. d. R. Jbatol Sag, kadar of tha Opppritioa. arid^il wnM wn 
: forwanl .toatgm and aoanlor alatomaata lot tb am. t aka wair atn d.oa 
Baa^ fnto thagripoffamiaaiBOt only than waa laanl iy i hat 
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liet had totollj diiappetred from the profluce. A member had alleged that lioa 
wu aold at Daoea at Be. 80/-per maand. Bat Mr. Haq waa of the oidnlon that 
that qraation did not ariee, ainoe rice waa unavailable the coat of it did not matter. 
Hiat waa the poaition In Beimal to-day. Waa that the l^aey hie Government left 
for the preeent Miniatry f Bar. Huq’e GoTernment left office towarda the end of 
Maroh 1913 when rice waa aelling between 15 and 20/- per maand. The preeent 
Ifinietry tooh, office on April 24. Ae eoon as Mr. Sahrawardy took charge; be 
went into the filee and made all aorta of enqairiea. After having carefnlly nurvered 
the food poaition In the province, Mr. Sahrawardy iaaaed atatemente aaaerting that 
there waa no ahortage of rice, and the price prevailing at that time waa purely 

r ulative and bore no relation whatsoever to the true atock poaition In the pio- 
e as a whole. According to Mr. Sahrawardy *a own.admiasion, there had been 
hamper 'boro* crop, there was last year’s carry over, and the Government of India 
were aending foodgrains which would meet Bengal's needs to the fall. (Cries from 
the Opposition benches : Ganja. ganja). By a dispassionate reading of the state- 
ments issued by the Minister for> Civil Supplies, Mr. Haq continued, it would be 
evident that be came to the oomcluaion that there was no sbortge but that there 
was difflcnlty in the distribution. Not a single word was then said about the 
*'tremendoua deficiency*' left to him (Mr. Sahrawardy) by his predecessor. When 
Mr. Huq was in office, Mr. Walker condemned his Government for the high price 
of rice which was only Rs. 15 to 20. What now was tbeir stand when the price 
went up to Rs. 80 - in Dacca t 

There was an interruption from Mr. Abdur Rahman Siddiqi which could not 
be heard from the press box. 

Mr. Bug was heard saving : You take all the money from Bengal, but let 
me allow to say a few words. 

There was a svstem of Hindu philosophy, which perhaps was not known to 
tlie European memDers of the House, according to which everything in this world 
WM nothing but illusion ( Maya ), "You see a picture before you ; but you can- 
not say It IS a picture, it mav be a rope or something else-^it is purely illusbn. 
So, there is no rice in Bengal; but that is not correct, rice is there but it is illu- 
sion. The price is Rs. 80/-per maund ; that is nothing— why don’t you take It to 
be Rs. 4/-, lor ever^hing is illusion t The famine is purely speculative. What non- 
sense T People are dying— that is also illusion— for the people are not dying, but 
they are reborn." According to non-officials people were dying of starvation : nOb 
that was not correct, for according to Government people were dying not because 
of starvation, but bwause of exposure and cold. say all this is propaganda." 
the Minister exclaims, "there is no distress in the country." The position, there- 
fore, was, Mr. Him continued, so far ae the wsaniX^ was concerned, it was not the 
legacy of the past Government. As regards high price of rice, that was also not 
thq Iwacy left by the previous Ministry. 

it bad been said that the firm of Ispahanis had done a great service to the 
country by undertaking the sole purchasing agency of the Government of ^ugal. 
Mr. Huq knew the circumstances under which the firm was given the task. When the 
denial policy was decided upon, the Governor of Bengal, Bir John Herbert asked 
the Joint Becreta^ to arrange for the removal of rice from coastal areu. The Joint 
Secretary to the Commerce Department made certain telephonic enquiries from 
four or nve firms asking them if they could undertake the job. He then reported 
to Bir John that no firm was agreeable to undertake the task, and then it was 
Slated there was no other firm with agencies all over Bengal who was willing to 
remove the surplus rice 'from the coastal districts. In the circumstances, Mr. Huq 
was told, there was no other alternative but to give the job to the lepmois. Mr. 
Huq uid that his Ministry was not asked in the matter, subsequently they lodged 
strong, pcotests against it. Mr, Uuq's objection was not to the appolntnMnt of 
the firm of the Ispahanis. His objection was to the manner in whieh dm agents 
of Ispahanis had been allowed to go about in the mofussil disturbing the eoonomie 
condition of the people, pnrebasing rice and creating panic. '*We demand," Mr. 
Huq said, *'a thorough public inquiry.” Mr. Huq went to Khulna and was told 
that the agents with permits of Government were telling the people that th^ 
eould not sell rice to anybo^ but to them. They jpuiohased nee at Rs. 81/- 
or 4/- per maund and sold It to Government eeeouot st Be. 30/- per maand. Ha 
had alio received inch itorlee from other plscee. Mr. Huq aleo mieged that ilea 
waa leqnliitioned, but no eompenaatlon wee paid lor the lequiaitioBiSB tioa. W« 
Uiat jttitiee. waa thie the way to protect the righta and liberty of the peepleT Waa 
II not erimlnal f The European group profeaaed that they supportad lha Miaialij 
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It? 

^ to lolfe the problem. If thsy wen eiaoeie io 

tlM Empmi group should support the demand of the Opposition 

for on iofdhy into them alaoitioiis. If then was an inquiry, Mr. Huq deSand, 
the iBnappmi gmp wonld M what dirty things had been and wen being done 
in the naeMwTJnslieeT Wheti after all, was wrong in an enquin? It was ad- 
mitted that eeoios of rupees had been gfreu to the Isiiahanis. This was pn^ 
wMMf, and poblie had the right to know how the money had been sjient All 
poblic o ig anies d o n s, eeen organiastlons for relief .work, published their aocounts 
to satisfy the jMop^ The Ispahanis had been giren money out of publio Kxoheqner. 
and varions tDeoations had bmi mide against the firm. In the cirotimstsncsa, why 
they ffiu an iaquhy— for, an io<ittiry wonld give them the opportunity to clear the 
inn of the dharges levelled against it. Mr. duhrawardy had issued an appeal for 
eo-opermtioD. "It must be uodemtOiHl,*’ Mr* Huq said, "that eonfidenoe 
bnathes confidence, and eo-ot)eratiou breathes oo-operatioii. A Government which 
is not merely a acetional Government] but which carries on its Government only 
4e favour a fow of their friends and relations do not deserve any co-operalion.” 
Mr* Huq alleged that even some inembars of the Opposition were spproaohed by 
Gosiernment party wth offers to induce them to go over to the Ministerisliet psrty, 
Thsf was the kind of Government they had in Bengal to-day, **I hope ray frienos 
of Ihs European Gronm** Mr. Huq conoliidcd, **will excuse roe if I refer in this* 
eonneilon to the fact that this Ministry which during the past six mniitbi has been 
•bie to bring the province to ouch a pass is getting unstinted support not merely 
from my friends opposite but from the Eiiro{>€sn group : for the support given to 
this Ministry by the European group and roy friends opposite come from the same 
psychological aouros. although the approaches may be slightly differant. The Euro- 
pean group supports this Ministry because it was their foundling, and they know 
that tliia ministry is so very amenable to their advice that they would be ill-sdvi^ 
to &row thie Ministry out of office, 'i'hey are acting under the apprehenaion that 
ones the Miniatoy goes out of office it is not known what catastrophe may be- 
fall them.' The poeition of my friends of the European group was that it la better 
to have the devil we know than the devil we do not know. My friends opposite 
( referring to the Ministerial party ) are supporting this Ministry, beosusa they 
have placed all their hopes for future in this Ministry ; it is through this Ministry 
that they have amassed fabulous wealth which will last for generations to corns.’* 
Hoo. Mr. if. 8. Suhrawardf/, replying to the debate, said that he refused to 
be egitated by the taunts of members of the Opposition from whom not s single 
eonatruetive suggestion bad come. Dr. Bbysmsprosad Mookeriee's speech was 
political atttnt 

Dr. MooUrjm : Give the people food and stop this stunt. 

It did not matter whet be said formerly, said Mr. Bubrswsrdy. What mattered 
really wee that on the eaeumption of offiee he took all possible steps to persusds the 
Government that there wee ahortage of rice in Bengal and that they must come to the 
aeristance of the province. It had been atated that no adequate steps had been taken to 
•end euppliea to toe deficit areas. But tbs real fact was that for'five months these deficit 
arem wece being eupplied by the Government. He made it quite clear that no rioa 
was taken away from deficit areas. As soon as be heard that tbs situation in 
Midnapur had deteriorate he had sanctioned to double the amount of rice that 
waa b w^g eeot to that place. 

Bemyiag to the aeoond charge of Dr. Mookeriee, Mr. Biihrawerdy eaid that he 
lodge protesla that the quote allotted to Bengal must not be reduced. As 
_^_rda the ooptforerey legerding the Punjab whmtbe could say that he had 
expialncd the whole poeition to the satisfaction of both the OoYernment of India 
and of the Puirieh (voice : Th^he refused to be convinced). 

Mr. I^rawaray : Ka The Punjsb Government is now convinced. The 
Baidar Bche bimeelf had ateted that he was now convinced that the Qovernmsot 
of Bengal were not profiteering. The poeition wm that at the very start aome 
profit was BMula It waa due to the feet that a contiderabia amount of wheat and 
wheiA prodiMt waa promiied to them. They bad to make arraogementa for handling 
dmiget. But aabacqueotly they did not get promij^ quantity. He was also 
pieMied to admit that they were iiiexperien^ In hailing the easse. (A voice : 
After the Puniab Government luul disek^ ^ whole elBite). ^ ^ ^ 

Fhm bie letarn he waa determined to bring down pries ^ wheat and ite 
pfsiisit piioa was annas seven per seer. A politfiel eei^ m soi^t to be made 
the Im that the firm of lepiihania had beea made the sole eaeat of the Govero- 
%whi£tMiighid^ by the Ohfl Mlaieter to tha 


had 
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BMm> Or. MooUMtiH vHilsd Iiln to itete tfaa total taiwaw mak to tito 
B« MaU m to lapty that ao advwm had k«n Made toEwfia; aad ehatanr 
aaout had ban pidd had ba« paid altar the panhaM had ban nada aad w 
km aaba^ttad. (Votaa: TUa la aok btaa). 

Ut. Skkrttwardp : That la abaolataly aortMt No mmmt hi paid to lha dm 
aataap TOaabara an aobadltoL Fntaaadiag, Mr. Bahnaaidy md Oat hi all faar 
aad halt emaa af ra paa a to dva aronaal rapan had ban pm to lha dm. Ha 
aat aay lha anal dgaie. It appaand to hiaa that Dr. Bn^ aad Dr. Mnalhailn 
kaeir arery tlmg aboat Ua daputaint and thay thaiafan kaaar what «aa tha 
paaithai. ^oba : Not a <laar aaawat). 

Mr. SuHramardt : 1 aat haarerat of tha opialoo that Baanl ataadi *~i!i1rtid 
to lha dm of lapahnia (Oriai af "Oh* "Oh” bna tha Om&n haadtSTS 
ladnda tha agraannt ntand iato ^-ntwan tha Gomnnan aad tha dta, Mb. 
Bahtawardy aoald hava ao oldaatfoa to tha annhan iaapaattac the aam Be had 
alnady ataiad to the Hoaaa that the aihole dgana aeaM Ml n ptaaad baton tha 
Hban bat than mm ao taaaoa why hla odier p i ofloaahr node aad gg,^ ^ 
lapaatad agaio that aienban mmmkeam to go to na afln at lha dim aad 
iaapaet lha aana, Ha baaoaght that thia ofhr ahooM bo aaaaptad aad toto aaa* 
tiovatay ahoold ba aioppad oeea aad for all. Ho oo hahalf af tha i * mm 

aaiioao that if than «aa aaylhiog wraag it ahoald ba baaoghl to the aotlaa af tta 
OoranaMBt. Pneaadiug Mr. Bohtavaidy aaid that than an m paBNaaf naaaailhia 
btaaantha dm and tha Mtabtry (ertaa of Oh. Oh, Iron thoOppoSaltoeehail. Mr. 
Bnhnwaidy atatad that Mr. Mowo^ ant tatagmaa to the anaapaeOag ffibtafal 
aad aolHdiTiainal eAaan n to vhathar any laltaf en ta n aaiM la n opaaad ttwo 
and they, aaxiona to gat what tha Goranniat wen doing aappnBBaBtad, npliai that 
than waa tha naoaaaita for opning anah entna. That dU aat anaitoattoan wn 
m npply aTailabk. The Bonn woald laadily nalin the paaftiaa dad at the 
pnant amnnt abnt 4000 Utehna had ban opnad In the paainn (Vein: On 
paper only). Ha waa pnpand to admit that Dr. Banyal and Dr. MeabhirfH eo^ 
not appnnata tha atbrta of the Ooratnmnt, anstona n Ihn wan to —ha a pMitb 
aal aapitd oat of tha food aitnation. .Bat ha aoold aann nm ttat am u hia 
bittamt namy woold aoan to raliava tha diatran of the paapla of Bwuni he wooM 
ba propai^ to give him all help. OOndoding, Mr. Bohnnaady and tlM Mr. 
MooKhadn had apokan of eo-opantion. They of dta IBMaliy wan ■wh wf to 
aeeapt that eoHipantion. I.at tham eoma with elan handa. 

Dr. Mookktrjm : Aa if yoo an talking with tha mordaem 

Mr. Btdrawardy : Coma and lot aa dt fogithar to aolro lha problem of 
BangaL Ooma with the dnin to aarre the paopn and not with any oini idn. 

Tha naoiotioo of Or. NaUnaluhtia Sanpaf wn tbn pat to vole aad loot, 8B 
vodag for it aad 12B againak The naolationa of Dr. dpamopraaod MmUmijm and 
Mr. mmdra N. iKawot wan loot withoot any dWiafam. Tha Honn thn ad ^wni d, 

Now-OmoiAL Bou 


Mb. BBPnmaB i—Aftar tha aanoaneamnt wn arade by tha Hm. Mr. T. C. 
dkwwomi. Finanaa Miniatar that the badge! bad ban aathndntad by Hia 
Eioallney dir rAomot Bmhtr/ord, Governor of Bngal, tha Boon pioaaadad with 
tha boafoan of lha day, namely, non*oflloial membata’ BUIa Tha Boon qaiekly 
diapoaad the Bmgd Tnaney Amndmnt Bill, 1910 of Mr. Maqbul Bo$$ain bf 
nfoaing it to m ant to a Selaet Cnramittaa. Tha aaeond Bill— tha Bangal Bnt 
Badttonw Bill, lOtl of Mr. dmrita Lai MomM wn allowed to ba eironlated for 
tha paippn of alielting paUie oidahm Ihetaon. Bhnilarly, Mr. J. N. Oupta’i 
Bnthal Honaing Bill, 1949 wn alao allowed to bo eirealatad for die parpon of 
alialdiyt opinloa. 

Tha Hoorn thn allowad aboot ten momben to iatiodan thair Billa, namely, 
tha Bengal Fiaharfoa BUI, 1941, the Bntcal Okm Saaaon of Ffohn BUI. 1941, tha 
BngM Btaamer Bhalaaia Bill, 1941, the Bngal Tnaney (Amndmnt) BUI 1941, 
tha Bngal (Baral) Priaun Edontioii (Amandmnt) BUI, 1941. tha Bngal 
Bladn wtoan’a Rii^la to Agricaltarol Load BUL 1941, the Bahgal Tmann 
anandaunt) Bill. 1943, tha Advoealn Bobn 1941. tha Bngal Hiadd 
Womonh lUAto to Agriahltoral Land Bill, 1041, the Baagal Vulaga 8aU> 
Qejrmmnt (Amandmnt) BUI 1941, and the Bngal Monay>Lnaaia (Amandanat) 

Tha Boon wn dm pwrap n ad. 
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■•H M BO fMtoRr otnm kad mj gbJwliOB, 

JJM OMf nd ft oobU bo dno MdainodoB o 
OoramBMBt 

„ . liiaeM Iqp 15 will agriBit flB ia Mm ini 

qIvIHOII Ok HIO OMhOOv 

Ar Jfaaoftor Lai Moaplad ■aothic omwidint nond by Miaa Nonlkk 
wbo aaatad Ibn P.ibb ihoiildbo ninriBSlinilyboBodt daS^S 


lollowlag the dAfiiy «o iSlnmaa mfitjld h a btaidn' 
. Bm waf ttea pnnd irIlUo a fnr adBaftik olaan by 


odoplidMi 

TaAim Eiinonn Bni. 

Mr Jfoapbar Lai, wbo ft ofto MiniiW iB>dttigo oi thi loduitiin Djoartnao^ 
wl pmiBftd du ot the Sdaot Ooamfttaa oa lha Paaiab Aade 
(ABModiiMott Bill ftod noftid lor Ito coofldanittoii. 

8a Tuia Singh Swatantra moted that the Bill be otmlated for etldliog pnblle 
opinion theieon. Hie main complaint waa that In aplte of the Bill, trade emMOim 
eonttaned to iudhr from Injaetioea. The Seleot Oommittee bed not glfen be fall 
and doe eonalderatlon to the variona proviaionae Eren now trade empiofeea had to 
worl^ lor long hoon, wlthont getting anj real, and the intenral alloned 07 the Act 
wae often not allowed bj ahopkeepera. For thia he anportloaed blame on ahop* 
i and the Inapeeting Buff wbo were hoodwinked bj the emplofera. In tne 


jjfg amended Bill the honra lor which coold remain open bad been inoraaowL 
« wanted more paj for boja of yoanger age. Hia griefance wae that tbera wera 
a eaige nomber of loopholea in the Trade smployeaa Act $ emplojero wera aMe to 
Ofode die piofieioni aneoeaafully. He wanted the Inepeoting Btaff to 'be more 
aetife^ fidlant and wide awake. 

8a sokam Sit^h Joih aaid that unleaa the GoTernment conld onliorae at leaet 
one doae day the Bill would be of no afalL Ibe object of the Act wae to prorlde 
a del of net for trade employem. 

Sir Mnnokwr Lai, rwliing to the lemarka made by the Oppoeltion membera, 
anid that tl^ aeettied to m unconacloua of the fact that the Bill beiora them wae 
only an amending Bill of an Act whidi had been fa force einoe IMOi He bed nn 
danbl that the amending Bill eaiTled matten farther la the Intereet of trade 
emitoyem. It waa a tafeety of facta to aay that there wae no eloae day. It wae a 
enipiiae how oonid any meponaible member make each a etatemenl. To am that 
Mi wae a doee day and trade employeea were barinc a holiday one had only lo 
walk to 8m Lawraoce Gnrdeea and ace a maee of theae aenttamen epiqyliig flMir 
hoiidi^on Bnndaya. Of conne, Mualim ahope moatly cloeed on FrMaya. The 
IkndelBmployem Act had certainly done a great deal for amelioratUig the condition 
i trade ernyMiyeoe. Beferrlng to thI apeacn wherein the Beieet Oommittee had 
bean erltlolaedt the Minlelar in-charge deaofbed it ee a ‘‘completely IrrmooaHihr 
etatament. He pdated oat that the amending Bill bad bean oonawerad tally and 
adopted onaalmondy l» the Meet Oommittee who gate their fall coneid a rati o n 
to the Bill and ceachedf a anaaimone deddon rmardlM It He waa oorry that 

any one ahoald baTo attacked the mambera of ^ Nwt Ctamitte 

The dioolatlon motion wm leiaotad and on the motion of Sir Manohar Lai 
the Bill, ne reported by the Beieet Committee^ wee paoaad wHhont 

^ Dunior Boaedo Bill 

MggarSkmnkatHgatEkam neit nmfid that tfm Pttnkb DIatrlet Boahb BUI ae 
flollif 8m IMeet Coaunltlea betaken into conaMenlton. 

Ux. Bhagai Bma Skarma^a motion te leaommittal of the Bill to the came 


lof ffiaoneldemtion wae filed ont. 

Ife BkaaM Bmm Skarma Md lb. Joik critieiMd Ihi pwrUoai o( Ih, Bill 
Wbr ftw ftiht «bbb Iht OowaMBl iinMI to HioiB for itao^ aay 

Mi^Vbwbat tbo HU bad bM brfM Ihrai 
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nut ot l4Ml ■atf-OcwiaMMt, dmdd Ika 
bs«a tb* not to MtUy tto tMwo of s m 
m4oil^. n oftnoB eooM uummuui witarity 
wjwnBl Ihoa. «ky ihoold Iho QontMMM ilnd 
m tho Boofd dwaU not ho lino Iho iklik to alMt 
Bo olao viniod tho ooabv of aOHtealii ■iibiw 




tnrtM^oaM ttot 
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#Wf JMaMiMHl, PiHliii- 


Ehu Gkidam Bawmd wmttA ■OMhaHwii Ip Ibi DiMriel Bond to bt ( 
atiPnilMro Bt voioid Ikt ptipvHMP pf Ui in— wi^ to Ho DiiPfioi ^ 
UnXftaiooo Ht WM opppuJ IP tio pppptotPMil ol p ppph 
D iMilti Boiid, 

Ok* Muhammad Abdut MmamL te p 
di pion o y bad aa caaa d td lo ippaptiy ; mp te m 
tiM BtHtibar WMlaad tlM rplpr. fta^lpM te pay 
tp thp *Mpek lodlip.' Ibt pnaiilop te thp pppoiai 
IM P Mat latMiada oPi. 

8u T^a Singh Swok^uirm mmmkd tha 
>Mia failaiaat" lacpot -iplamla aflKpate Ip 
waa laal pad iha Haaaa piaeaadad Ip lUaaM te 
A ter faraMi amaadMaata Mrad bg M* 8l 
PMPlBfy 8aeiatafy» vara adpteL 

Baplyipp to MImi Nantek^ dtetel ffgai £hm aaid tel te 

pppalolaMPt of te Epaeutlfa OtBaar waa ppI p aao ptPftatP P o It had baip ini 
Iptipdaaad hj Sir Gakal Chaad. la aiapielppl aponaltlaaao Ba pta aa aaaaiahiea 
that te Eiaeptifa Qfliiar vaald apt ba inpaaad ma aay Baml viteal MMia 
ar aaoMity. Tha Bneatifa OttaoTt ha aaM* aoald ba Hha te haad of a apart af 
opida whom te OofaraaMPl noald ahnna ba loo glad to withdraw aa te 
oaadltiOBa la te IMalilet Board aoooaraadiaipiavad. 

Jftfaa NunUlah had to pat ap a battia alagtehaodad aplaal Ma|or Bteahal 
Bjat Kbaa, who difaodad te iteitlel Board BUI» wblah had teaa paaaad oa lo 
biai la legacy by te Fiaadar. A aambar of 
Barallah wtia raieoled aad dia em aipa waa procaadlag 
mi Nofamber A » 

Biu GwairwiBA (AmbpOo) Bill 

itk. HOVBMBBR Inaiodialaly bate a te . Aaoaaibly jpiooaodad to taka ap te 
agaada for te day, Ft. Bhagai Bam Baraur ralaed a gam of oidor Mpidbia te 
aaorl ootiea rirea to te maibero, Tba objoettoa waa ralad oat 

Gycmt Kariar Singh aaM for laa?a to iairodaoa te Blkh Qaidwam 
Mat) Bill whieh aooghi to aanad tepraaoBt A^ 

Jfiaa dbdttl Bopi ataM 00 bahalipf te Gofammatto that tb«y woPld ba 
prepfom to allot a day if Gyaoi Kariar tegh woald naba a draolatioa 

at w 


la BOfwl 


on that day. lo that oTaat, tha Govaranani woald aapaort te anlioo. 

Bardar. Uitam Singh Duggal* who had arlaaa ia Ua aam to oppoaa te latip- 
duotloa motiooy waotcd to apaak. bat te Bpaokir aaid'that laara had alraady baea 
gnat^ Tha i!<ardar maintalaad that ba Mod op la tea to oppoaa te note. 

Tba Spnaktr*, who aaid that te naaibar badiaot atood ap la tea or aayway 
had aot aaid that ha waotcd tp apeak; daalarcd a litte latar tel te Chair had acai* 
nittad aa arror in aa moeh aa te notloa for laavo to iatiadoca te Bill 



_ _ 10 worklag af tl 

la^oow wantad to giro ite*ieotadbo to iha BDte w te 
Britlah Poakb aad to tba Pep ra iaa d Olaaaia. Ba alao waatad to 

of te GaxdwaiP eoaimlttcaa mm thm to ifo yaara aad fartei 

te EttiroiaaBi Gaxdwaia Frateadbak CboMpItlaa apaad Ba. 20flfJ0 a 
Diaran. Prater laataad of Ba. hfXO-m at piaanl aUowad. 

B. UMam Singh JOnggoL appoteg Inoa te 
FariF waaled to ao Maap tlte all p pp aa iti oa^a 


te 
to lal 


Connitlaa aa that tera nay 


L appaalag tera te iaiiodaatey laid tel te AhaU 

>s ssffirjaiitss! sLtiS^ 
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•to. M .dw ia|Mfto<«hoiMl 
Mtad^ OoMnaat Ml to nMtootl *• 

WAnttflilli 

XlMinotioii totetradiwe tht UU w a eotptt d tod the bill wit iairoda^ad* 
Dsbati om fbOD^lTDAnOV 

Mrm.t Smgk amd dn ioUoirisg MNlatioii w Ibo food litiiatiQB 

fioosmadi to Iho Consumat to ooofcj to the €k>f«rniiiiQl of 
India te omp^ opinkm of thla Aooit thal oay attompt to oonind the peioe of 
niiilf in fvy Im xiMtaiBt ittd di^^ among ogcfealtufal 

la mofing the leKdiiUoo, Sardimr Lai 8iagh pioteated againat the piopa* 
pn^ wl^ be aaid, «aa behig oanhd on agabat the Ponjab peasant not obIj 
u India bat in EngUmd alao where thaqueeS^had been diaenam by ihe Lom 
on the baab dmiidiHdiag .iapor Saedai Lai Bingh'a eaae waa that the Paaiab 
grower waa dhe Tietim of pioiMgaada. It was tbaloweat prioe wbkh the Panm 
^ eoBipared to the ineraaae In the prkea of other eonawdiUei 
which he had to ony. The dUBonlt aitnation in BenpT waa not the enmtioa of 
Qod bnt thid of aiaa. Happily, howefer^ the aitnation htf attracted the mttantiiw 
of t^ whole ooaatry and the Honaea of Parliament, but it wae regrettable that 
hi their a tte m pt to ogplalo away the elremoitanem leepoaiible for the eltuatioo. 
even highly lAmd people had bhuned the Ponjab and ita grower. He mafaitalaed 
that the Paqlab hadioeda no money whOe aoam Q/but pro? iocea had tahnn ioll 
adeentaga of the premnt diottmalanam. 

Wb S.Led Sm^ lefaned to the White Paper whidi wei preaented to 'the 
Henae of ParUanMoli ir« B, Muiktaq Ahm§i Ghrmam, BaJa Gacai^er Mi and 
Baaad dmiad AH 'That la Black Puoc, not WbUn Paper.’^ Ha ftarthar 

aaid dmt then had beta heary dewmtdiea of meat from the Punjab. He wanted 
thnt then dMMdi be no price .control in the l^Jah. Ha naked if the Gorernment 
cf India would hi willing to nniertakn te oome to the neoiie of the Pnnjab 
grower in the tlan of elomp which wee bound to fditow. 

The Fnmier, Lf . Col, Malik Khitar Hf/ai KkmL who ioftenrened In the lend 
debate in thia atiM fo eedm to give oome facta end iguree, cautioned the Qomn- 
meat of India agimt trying again aometbing which had haan tried and lomid 
wanting* Oonitm of pnoe of arhaat, ho aaid, would not be feaeibla and if tfwf 
wanted to enforoe the eoninl, they meat control the piioea oi aN necceaaxy com- 
modidea. The PuiMi waa not gnady. They In tha Punjab wanted juattoe and 
fairpliw. They hadhaea hearing of the Oentral OoiommaoPa incantion to cootrol 
the pneea tA other oommoditici for n couple of yeaia mw end he hoped that the 
price control ordinance wonld be enforeed. The premier did not want control of 
iwicaa nt praaent beoanaa be feared that it might reanlt in many diffieulUea nn/l 
eieate awkward ritnatlone. The Pnnjab Gorernment had, not made nny profite. 
He left eorry to hare to eay that the people who diaoiieeed the food eituation in 
the Hoimn of Parliunent eaemad to be aend-informed people : any way, they had 
not bean in poaaaaiion of facta. 

Um Pnojab wa, a iiDiag imoTbiM and tha aoh pankaaen wan tin ladiaa 
CtoraniMBto thnagh tbaic acaato aadlwaabodj knew IM te ndatioM betwwu 
a tollac and a sola mnImmc wan not •!••;• bapn. The Picmte eeid, amidat 
•hawi, that te Pnajab ehaaM bava btaa Kivao •• oppottoaity to tore their eay 
iMbia eay mialeter of Hia IfaiMto'* OoWnaioDl waat ap to bmIm a atatmnent 
oa te bod attaatioa aad te PnajdWe ratotoaeiWllto. Ba weatod a ewmiUon 
to ba aetoWtohad to fatoia of taUtog te piortaeU CtororaaMot bava Mr aay 
bafoaa aa aeauaatiaa waa aui^ tobto ihA Bateitog to ha eaijed te 
‘todMaga af te lileat ••AMr”-te Paaiab grawer-te Prate aaid that tho 

iilaatgm«aafindbaa«nateMaoeiip^otte nra M any pniiagaada 
raeUaaty. TSw Prate hopad ^ tha iiyth aptoat te Poaiib p«Mte woold 
optoda Ha ntend to te eoadilta b^ w wte whaal waa aoU at R,. 
M toBa 1-M Mr aaaad. Tha alWrt af te Zaiato^ M tet tea m ia- 
dMMteWa awd te Puiab Zaadatem a djh^ ^ am cram. Yat tha 

Sim fM. mm Utwnttamt turn, lim n mH « 



If4 fHE PDNIAB 1JBQI8LA11V1! ifliffi3IBLT 

liifOMMt prieei bat thea iterted whAt lit Fmltr otlM 

ttafM bf toltretltd peoplti The Pctoritr dthadtd Hit tdfiet whiti . . 

of Hm Zomiodm io Ot Pan)ob goTt to tht ZtmhidtiB It ftl Uib ffieii te 
tbilr t^ett. That tdTiot wot Jottifttd tod It ntftr mttol ta tdfiot lot httidiDg 
wliiAli Wit oBiplj proTtd bf Ibt ftot thtt o^vtlt in Iht **nMidlit'’ wtiiHS 
Boct thin before. He eeld thtt there wae no reteoB why U« ^ lot Inttiiioe, 
ibonld be tnoired to eell whett it Be. 8 per mtund more thin the Fnnlib. 

K. B, Oftrmam : The Panjib grower tojoye the btntftte of demoorney : be Butt, 
theiefofti pay for it. 

Prtmitr : Tbit It ioothtr wty of locddng it it 

Tit Premier proeeedcd to refer to the pert Hie Ponjib-liid now pi n yed In oon- 
neetlon with the ‘Grow-more-food* eempeign. Thirty-thme lekh eeree ol lend wee 
uoder onltlTition. The Panieb Premier referred to the tel tbit the Pimiib gift 
ite fnli quote of 9,50.000 tone of ted-etuffii to the deflelt pcoflnoB. In the preeent 
yeer of die totel oaota of 10 lekh tone whioh the Panjtb had to gtei three lakh 
tone were meent for the oifil naede end the Pnoieb hid nlieady Bfen thil quote 
end ofor end ebofe the! 72,000 tone. For the militiry neede on& two lekh tone 
of wheat temeined to be eupfdied of the total quota but that wne only doe to the 
foot that there wee only iuel one agent for that purpoee who wne not able to haf e 
wheat milled. The Premier deolared, amidit obeora, that the Paalab wh prepared 
to do ite utmoet to help Bengal. They were prepared to eat iMr own lationa 
to h dj^^Bg al* But th^ did not want Beagal’e triMtey to be enaeted in thePoaiab. 


wae eorry to eay that In the eommlttee of 

Beadatbne regarding the price control did not Inolude eren one rep i eaentatlfe of 
the growete. But when a repreeentatifc of the Zamindare had an opportanltf to 
hife hie eay he preeented an anewerable caee. He wae prepared for nang ottling 
prieei pnmded it wae done in caie of all the eommoditiee. 

8. B. UJJai Singh eaid that there wae no juatificalion for eontrolHag the 
price of wheat and he criticieed the freeelag order. 

Sardat Ttga Singh Satantra deeeribed the teeolutlon an a reeult of aiariow* 
mladedneB and narrow fiaion of the mofer. The reeulte of the eitnatlon In Bengal 
were of a far more eerioue nature. Mr. Bwatantra fdit eorry to eay that thepeeBeat 
central machinery employed wee corrupt. He had no heeitatloB In naying that 
wheat at preeent wet not with the poor Kitan but with the big ZaBindate end 
the etockiite and now it were they whoae intereete might be lalafea. Why ooold they 
not pot up an efficient roaebinery for carrying out fhe rattealag eehmae. When 
the Gofernment wanted to aneet and throw people In Jalle they did it and pro* 
cured money for the purpoee without any diflonlty but when naked to do eome- 
thlng really good they put In the excuae that they had no money lor eetllng np 
any madilnen. 

. Sardat Baldtv Singh, Derelopment Minieter, quoted dgniii to ehow that the 
Punjab had exported the qnoU they bad to gi?n In fa^ they had met their 
obll^tion for exporting their quota for the eiril neede 5 monthe ahead and eren 
mnt more than the fixira' quota. There had been aome dlfloulty In the matter of 
gettinw wagone bom aome railwayi. 

Bardar Santohh Singh eaid that he did not think the control of the price 
of wheat waa a neeeaeary at all. There had bean a bumper crop thie year ana he 
wae glad that euffielent wheat waa being aent out and he congratulated the Pimnler 
OB It. He eaid that, if any control wae enforced at thk ahqm ae wai done on* 
wfealy laet ^r, there wonld be leM of aowte ond, therefore, ue nexlcrop would be 


, h o w e ry , that eeUlag prieee of idiiat 


MNw uiwi iwm been thie year. He enggm^ h o w e rcr , that eeUlag prieee i 
ahoald be fixed at preeent ao that the pnee of wheat did not go rery high* 

He tether euggeeted that the wheat which bad been kabt in atora 1^ the 
profindal Oofemmeat ahonhl be cold to poor people la the orbaa areai la tfmm 
of Beeemlty and not make any profite at they did laet ywr. Bardar Baalokh 

Singh crllmlaed Sir Chboto Bam for ha?lng aaid that the aamindma teald not 

lell whmt at aayWng tee then 18 rupeee per maand. Ha wited Or Ohhotn 

Bam woeld eoalradte It ^ ^ ^ 

The Prwmitr at ooce oontradieted that te atalament In lha PMf waa Oneng. 

Ha eilticlaed tha frceiing order whieh he wanted the PODjab Clofewmeal M oppoei 
witfi it great yebemeiiee aa any attempt at te eontnil of whmi tskm, 

Sarkar Soniokh Singh imfhgi elate that Ihlnge In tha raSb had been 

'lag IN of imik 



.. .P. who aoumIM a aodmli aonai^ 

■M ttMt M V m prfaa wlwt aoaH b» tod qb parity wWh Hm ndaia al «I1 nc 
•M soAMia HM tta GovvombI oI Ib^ mold Baaaftaka to limnoM !■ tko 
■ut twai p doio owB oliK tho mr ood «aold toko iha iwpoBiiUUly U kiMd'MC 
tho m«w, inlMbij m om wodd Imto uy eb)Mtioii to tho oolONoaMat of tM 
flontfol IMIQt* 

Sordsf Singh Joik, wHo qepted th# moliitloii wllli Ttefttoee* 

niiRiiv to fha deUto In ton Hon^ Mid ttoii il Memnd to him toil tl WM ton 
dty^lhn'Mekltto Hn wm lony to find thnt ton viiion of tooin soiiiiorCiBg ton 
^ lifl^ted. Peopin hern memnd to been no Idee tiinl tom wen 
■ometoing IdgliM nl^ Ihm wm not toe Piin)ib nione. There existed n eonatry 
— India— end tim toe whole world beyond. He eontnnded that figuiee bad been 
nnoled to ndeM^ people. In bin flew the Qofernment of Indie oommlttod e 
folly in Mking for InM qnole from toe Pnidito Ckifemment. There bed been e 
bnmper ento-mneh more then eny pieftoue eio|>-end lucely the Onntrel Qomn- 
meet oenld hefo Hhed for e higher quote of wheel for exporte to too deiolt 
piwflnenn He eoenied Sir Obhotn Rem of hoflng edfieed lemlndere to hoi^ 
end M e mt id toel hn had heard tnoh tpeadbee himaelf. 

Sir Chhotu Sam M ee rt ed that ainee April iMt he bed been telling lemtadeie 
the! the price of wheei between Be. 10 end 13 per mennd wm not nnieeionebleo 

Cl; Sahib Dad jOlse Whet did yon cm et BhiwenI t 

Sir Ckkatu Sam retorted that the Hon*ble member mnet hefe tried to 
mteon d m e t en d him for pnrpoeea beet known to him. Hie poeltlon wm that hn 
eoold not nmibly tell one thing to the Mmindera onteide the legialatnie end eey 
another tmng here beoenne that would aheke the fery fonndetlon of the eonfldenon 
whiolr he'enlpyed : that confidenoe wm hia xtel melnitey. It wm on the atiengto 
of ton eonMenoe of the aemindera that he had ontlined the whole aea of oppoaltiiMi 
of aneh* a elnng preaa, toe Hindn MehMabha end the Oongreaa (eheera). 

Mr. Jork Ton are right I Ton en}oy toe oonfidmiM only of too lamlndara ; 
of eoptaai not of ton Kimn (langhter). 

Bamnaiag hie apeeeh Sir Chhaiu Sam aald that he wm a greater friend of 
ton BSeaaaitoiui Mr. Joah and Swatantca who had beoome “Partaatia’*. who onee 
uaad to ery hoarae that Britiah moat be tnrned ont, bnt to«day, Uiionito anme 
nnhnown n toam, they had changed to aeto an extent that they were now aeen 
eabhking tale Pnnjab Gofarnmant for not haring dona enough, lor ton war effort. 
He WM aarpriaed why.atmngo thinge were bring aaid marriy^ in order to pInaM 
ton Oofeanment of India. Sir Chhotn Rem, referrinr to the dafanee which 
Joah'hhd'pnt la for' toe ratlooing ayatem, aaid that the Britiah OofemmenI wan 
payhm Bm 138 eroraa jenrlf from ita ooffera for balping toe rationing pnrpoM 
bni the Goranunent of India wm not prepared to pay eren a apnrione mn. ihn 
a n mn e Mtofetar fortlinr arid that they were prepMed to agree to the eonttol if 
toO'Pnniab grower oonld be gifen at laaet 15 par eant preffi M had bean piomiaad 
for other aommodlHM Failing that the Oofernment ahould agrM to let ton 
Pnaieh growM hafo a priae for a mannd of whmt m many tiinna high an the 
petoe 01 naemmy eommoditim ban ariaan, whetlMr. ton wm thaae or fonr or 
ofM^dto timea. If that wna donob tom worid be no' need for controlling too 
PfiM of whealk 

Jllfew NmnUah amed an anmndment to the raariiitloD : That for the woada 
'■taclM of whorif’ toe MlowHig be anbatitntod 

*TrlBei of wheat and other agriboltarri nodnee In the Punjab nntll and 
iinim prnpir and nfballn control ia amafcd on all artlelM an agrimtorial Imn 

" iftinrflM tbooiht thitt bftrtiOB ibMld h... bMa dhwM mi th. 
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Hr. Jbdul Rah awomA otmua aai nid ttat Ibm 
idv with tlw iMBlt that the fdeei had BOt pm 14[h. 

Sir Ookul Ckand ffarang, wha waBlad Mfunaalieii fma tta HIbWk in 

Ita of laod. waa told by ft Mdav BaA that the Fniiab haa a aatplM of 

ana ailBoa tana of wheat whi^ thaj eeali aftid to aoad awar withoot aadangar* 
iac Ili 0 iHndt of their ova wo? I mcl ia eay niiiBera 

Sir Qokul Choncf Sappoeiiq; Hm OofmouiBk of ladie woald Ite to par- 
all yaar inrpliia for Bmgal or other a ee dbr porli of the ooostij, whet do foo 
fldok would be a reoeooeble priee wtdeh yon .would bo p repied lo •oo$pi T 

8. Baldev Singh We here eo te reoelfad ao eBeB proiKMl from tim Gofwn- 
mmit of Indie but if one li aiede we would oonridor that fafonnblj. 

Sir Ookul Chandi^naA yoa yery mueh for your otbr (laughter). 

8, Jugjit SinA ifanai-Tliie ii a aiatltf that eondvne the agrienltmieti.aad 
tli^y alone fehonld be allowed to epeak. 

Lala Sita Bam Mahra oppoeed the lenolntiODo He weed that the eoet of 
prodnetioD had increeeed but that W not WMaa that the pBee of wheat ehoniM be 
allowed to ,^o high to any OKtent.* He aoggeated that om ma ximum price muet 
be fixed. The price of weat had liaen Tory 1^ and if it waa allowed to go 
higher, atill how could peo^e who e a r n ed their dally wagae or got fixed montUy 
eauriaa.ieake tbrir two coda meet f ASHbk afi, the Hovemamut had, at the moat, 
riven >10 per eent deamcea allowaiice to Ha e mf d oyi eea. An In ei ea a e of pay by 
Re. lO .to Ba.25 could, in no way, help Rie poor men la vuriooe civil eerrlcee when 
TOiceadiad gone up by 800 per cent to 400 per cant and even to 600 per cent. 
The men in civil aervicee, wheOier of the Puniah Government, or private conoema 
oertoii^y;reauifed conrideration. He nggealed the loramtion of a committee of 
QiBela1i<and ficn<-offioiale to eonelder the uieraaaein prieea.and than decide after 
mutual rdiacumion aome marimum price of wheat. 

Smdar Jagjit Singh iiamn auppoited the leaolntlon and warned the Govern- 
meat of India agaiaet oontrolliog the price of wheat. 

Ch. Surgj Mall, while «eeing that Ctaivemment lervaake ahonld be riven 
more aalaries in the preaent diffieult tia^ did not like that that ahonld be ^oe 
at the coat of .the, Zaaaindare. Urn Punlab had made ao pcoAta and he quoted an 
inetanoe torabow that ithe provinectdid not make a profit of Be. lO^SCXOOO when it 
could eerily do ao. A Calcutta firm had oflared to purohaer 1.60 mX) mannda of 
riee at Ra. ^ per maund but the director of Givfl SuppUea wrote back to aay 
that they were aelliiv! rice at JLa. 17 per maund and they would not eharge 
anything more than that. He waa prepared to agree to eontrol of the wheat priM 
provided the prtoea of aU the comaMitiee, ecpeoially dmee which the Zemindar' 
had to buy. were fixed. Jf reaaonalde prioee were fixed the Zamiuder would be 
prepared to aell ril hia rifieat 

Pandit Bhagat Ram Sharma amintained that at pieaent the .teudeney wae to 
hoard or, at any rate, keep baek wheat in the hope of getting high prioee. He 
.auggeated the fixii^ of price lor wheat. Mr. Bharma axmaaed anrpriie that a 
.perion like the iSeniier of the Penjabb who had not hewtated to carry out the 
neheats of the Oentteil Goveuiment aod’liad diut up behind priaon bare a large 
unmber of Conffieaewan without any r aaa on . bad ttuaateaed not to tolerate rule 
under Section 88 of the Government of ^ladie Aot 

Raja Oauanfar Ali, .Parliamentary Beoretary, arid that the Govumment of 
India oonatituted aa it was dcaa not en]cgr the eonfidento of the people of thia 
eouatry. If a Governmwit did not eojoydlie eonfidenee of the paopfe, how could 
it eulbroe any qriere or oidinnooea f Tbe largaet pblidcal org a ni aatkm In the 
country was mnt up behiad the ban, and the aeoond laigaat organiaathm lo the 
country waa diaaatiafied with the pieawit Govacnmant ,of India. The Pnniab 
Goveniment waa the only Govsnanant whidk had atoed by the Oaatml ^Ooveaunant 
but now It waa also grifing disgneted with its wAkty that was pniensA by 

It The remedy for nil ilia fspm wbiek^Hiaa nt piifent anfaed WM, in the 
epeakerii view, t^ eatsfSriuMot Of Kalionri Ckmsnxswil with Oongna^ If posaUlsi, 
end wlttuMit It if neoessncv* 

«at Ow «NHDt OBnniBMBt at laih «m 
dM Mtt iaHkiant Qofmwat 1m Am BhHa Milft Iha te 

OowraiBWl ol India dU aot . ate te w d diBCB ,1 te 
BO BM Bad ao on. wm p oopaio f lo oHadk m teapiliBM 
Ik maid bo OBwioo ood floaioiiiio. bo oolil lie te OoBtad 


0400ml oUb te P rorl n dJ QoMiateW Eiote ww 
tearimHteQoteBMM of India. SnooMdEoad 
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1 *^ 4 *?^* •*? filltgir. If tbi OiiUnl Ooftnunoil anlomd 

ooBtKoi tlw wi A m of & PnirfA QarMDiiiMt than woald be tionblM, much 

mora ^ they bed esperienoed in Ae peet. Bi4« Oinnfer AU’e intereeang 
^lonon from the prteent litiuitioii wee tbet the oentre ehoald beTe nolblng to 
do intb the pcoviooM. Indie, be leld, wee too Idg e oonntry to be oontrollea by 
one Centre. 

Ch. Ahnud Far meinteined tbet * Ae Zemindnr wee not getting en 

edeqoete return for hie lebonr. He Aonght Aet eonttol of Ae wbeet priM would 
enteil anneoeeMry herdAip on Ae temiodm. 

S^hi Hamam 8ingh. Baja Farman Alt end Fir AjAar AU enpported Ae 
reiolution. 

Maulvi Mdthar Ali Aihar (Ahrer) oeid Aet Aepite of Ae non-enforoement of 
control of wbeet price, condittone, like tnoM A Bengel, might eppeer in Ae Pttnjeb. 
They Imew Aet Ae former Premier of Bengel did not went rice to be Uken ewey 
from Beogei, yet rice wee teken ewey from Aet prcrinee. He eeuUoned egeinet 
dietreesing eonditione nrieing in Ae Pnnieb inepite of the feet Aet there were 
lerge etocki of wheet beceuee cireametenoH eonld eriM wherein It mijrht become 
impoeeible to get euffleient wheet in big dietrict towne. The Pnniib Go?ernment 
ehoald eeethet thii eitaetion did not enee. He referred A the difflcuUiee of the 
employem in Ae Gorernment PreM where Ae eubordineA employcM were getting 
▼ery iittle peye. Thinge were elreedy bed end might become worie. No doubt 
eonditione put et preeent were not terrible but poormen were celling wbeterer 
little ffold or eilrer ornemente they poeecMcd. 

Sibi Raghhir Kaur oppoeed the reeolutlon end oritieieed the edministretlon 
which, ehe eeid, wei corrupt. She eeid corruption wee rmpeneible to Ae feilure 
of the control Mctem. 

Ch. Mohd. Abdul Rahman (Ahrer) blemed Ae foreign edminietretion fat 
Aeir preeent diffioultiee. Porerty end nekedncN could not be put en end to end 
if Aey wented to do Aet they muet become frm. He critieieed thoee in*oherge of 
eager dietribution end eeid Aet only the feronied onM could get euger. In rome 
oiiM only e few bege were dietributed, Ae rmt dieeppMring. 

8. Lai Singht replying to Ae debete, urged Ae edoption of the reeolntion by 
the Houee unenimoueiy. 

The Minieter in*cherge of Food, 8. Baldtv Singh eipleined Ae poeition of 
the Funjeb Government He eeid thet while Ae Punjeb Government hed rmdily 
eccepted meny reitrictioni end hed not objected to Ae limited control which 
elreedy exieted, it would not eccept eny etetutory control of wbeet prioM. They in 
Ae Punjeb, could eccept whMt price control only if the pricM of oAer commoditiM 
were eleo brought down end controlled. They were not nnwere of Ae feet thet 
Ae Government of Indie bed promulgeted en ordinence to itebiliee Ae prlcM of 
oAer commoditiM by fixing Ae profit, but it yet remeined to be Men bow tbet 
ordinence worked end wheAer in ectuei prectice pricM ceme down. Serder BeMev 
Singh wented to meke it oleer thet Ae Punjeb Government hed no intention to 
bleme eny Provinciid Government or eny perty. But he hed no heeitetion in eeying 
Aet whetever Ae Punjeb Government'e repreientetivM bed Mid with rMjurd to Ae 
Government of Indie end profitMrinjz indulged in by come provinciel Governmente 
hed remeined uneniwered. Serder Beldev Singh contredicted Mr. Joeh end eleimed 
greet credit for Ae Punjeb Government for ite beving cerried out wlA grrnt 
eucoeM Ae *grow more food’’ cempeign. While eome other provinciel Governmente 
hed been given from Re. 5 lekhe to even Be. 20 lekhe by the Oentrel Government 
for propegende ete. to encourege people to grow more foM, the Panjeb Government 
hed not got eny thing. In epite of thet 33 lekh ecrM hed been brought under 
cultivetion wiA Ae rMult Aet Ae Punjeb todey produced one million ton of 
foodgreine over end ebove Ae crop for the ymr 1042. While leet yeer they eonld 
export only 7,50,000 tone of foodgreine. . Ale yeer toy JM been eble to id^o 
over 15 lekh tone of foodgreine to export to the deficit provinoM end to Ae 
Government of Indie for militery purpoeee. Deeling wiA Ae plee put towerd 
^ Ae Oommnniet membere for retioning, B. Beldev Singh Mid Aet Ae Pnnieb 
Government wM not oppoeed to retioning. In feet tto were elreedy working on 
retioninjg beeie. If Ae unit which bed brnn ed^ In mbey, wm bm, 

every emt would heve to be riven 1 lb. ri footoreloe end e child 1/2 lb., whA 
e leoourer would heve to be Sven 1 1/2 Ibi. pmlete of the Punjeb eemd* 
Ing to the 1941 eenene wee FeroTM end 84 1^ populriion 

wee 9M lekhe end the urben populetion JiUM. The M^ttoi on to ebove 
iition beein would require 68.14^ tone of foodgnine (47 tokh tone for Ae fumi 
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■Mi wbm tlM bade unit It of ■ libouior tad 6^14,000 toot for arbu popolftlioB). 
The Fonjab had prodooed a little over 74 lakh tone of loodgiaiaa of whi& 10 lain 
toaa wm grame and theie were moatly need lor the cattle and aeeording to the 
dgmei afaiUble abont 7 lakh tone of grama were need for that pnrpoee. lu all 
abmit 60 lakh tona of loodgraina were reqmied both for the hnamo and the a^mal 
PQpnlathm Jo the Fao]ab. About 16 lakha tone of loodgndoa were left aa anr|rtiia 
and that waa what the Poniab had agreed to gi?e to other deficit piofiooea and 
the OoTemmeot of India.’* In Tiev of the abore faeta, the Miniater eaid, it waa 
clear that the Pao]ab wu already lifing on the rationing baaia and there waa no 
need, in the opinion of the Punjab Qoreroment, to nnd^ke additional enpendituie 
lor eatabllahing and running a machinery for working the rationing eoheme. There 
waa no need of auch a machinery aa the Punjab had fnlfiUed ite obligationa 
towarda ereryone. Beferring;to what he chooae to deaoxibe ae *wrong repttta in 
a aeotion of the Vernacular Treaa.** 8« Balder Singh aiaerted that it waa wrong that 
Sir Ohhotu Bam and the Speaker had any atooka of wheat. He added, **1 hare no 
atoeka of wheat and Sir Ohhotu Bam haa much lean”. He ixdnted out that the 
arrifali in the ’Ma^dia’ thia year were much more than during the prerioue 
yeara. How could that hare happened if the Zamindara had been adriacd to hoard f 

Malik Barkat A/L— That waa in apite of you. (laughter). 

Bardar Baldav BinghqjauM figurea to ehow that during the laat 8 montha 
1^18.000, 1,41,000 and 63,000 tona. reapectirely, of foodgraina. which were part of 
wheat waa actally brou^t for being exported undeapatohed at the godowna or at 
aoma of the godowna or at aome of the raiiwM atationa. 

Mr. Joih la the ridlway to be blamed 7 

fif. Baldav Singh No one ia prepared to aoeept the blame. Oontitining, 
Sardar Balder Sint^ aaid that everybody had aympathy with the people of Bengal 
in their diatreaa and the Punjab would alwaya be willing to render iniaterer help 
it can. He added that thqr had kept no aeoieta and th^ were prepared to accept 
the hiawm for miy wrong done ^ 

The Mlnlater-ln-oharge of Bood. S. Balder Singh repeated the Pnujab Qorern- 
ment*a oppoaition to atatutory control and declared that under the preaent oondi- 
tt ow if control of wheat prioea waa enforced it would reanlt in chiioa and that no 
one would like it No control would be effocttre unlem they would requiaition all 
the tHbaat Did Mr. Joah want that wheat ahodd be reouiaitioned 7 

Mr. /ofhi^Tea, all thoae who pi^ morothan Ba. 200 aa land rerenue, 
their alocka ahould be rmulaitioned. 

8, Baldev Bingh maintained that dealera and Diatriet Magiatiatea, in fact 
ereryhody exeepiting 2 or 3 membeia here, were oppoaed to control 

Mr. Joah Don’t quote the Diatriet Magiatratea, they are your henchmen. 

8. Baldev Bingh eaid *7110 Gorernment of India had to par on an 
arymge Ba. 10-4 per maund and undoubtedly that waa not an unreaaonable price. 
Wnen wheat waa add at Be. 8-8 which waa the loweat price the Government of 
India failed to make hearr purchaaea aa they had no adequate ariangementa. The 
Punjab which had rendered great aerrice in wmr had alao helped In the matter of 
growing more food.*' 

8. Baldev Sin^ waa pained at Mr. Amery’a ataiement in Parliament and 
aaid that he had ignored the huge atoeka of wheat which the Punjab had given 
to deficit ptovinoea. Of the one million tona of wheat quota 7 iakha hadl^ 
auppUed already and the remaining would be aent in 5 montha time atill eheed- 
Ooncludioflt 8* Baldev Sin^ referred to the freeiing of atoeka by ordera of the 
Oentnd Government and aaid that the Punjab Government had aa much leaponai- 
bllity to protect the righto of the dealera aa that of the growera. They woidd aae 
that the dealera do not anfler. He waa one of thoee who believed that trade and 
agrioolture muat go hand in hand and the intereato of both mnat fan aafeguarded. 

Pe. Bhagat Bam >-Have yon conanltod Sir Ohhoto Ram 7 (laufl^ter). 

The xeaoitttion moved by S, Lai Bingh waa adopted without a mvlaion* 

Giront KarUtt Bingh moved for die mrculatton of hie Gnrdwam Amendment 
Bill till January X844 withont a apeech. 

fikka Bingh Bede moved an amendment that the Wl be eivenlatod 

dll UkkL, 1, IMA The a m en dm en t waa acce^. The Houae than a^oumad 
till November 8. 

flonaBimmBT Dmionm Vord 
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All eat mottim noved wtie nfeeliil end flie dmend on wlitoh a dl? ielon 
waa elaimad by a Oonmnnist nembff was eotsd by 63 toIss afsioit 8* 

PuirjAB Lavd AtmffiTiov (Amro.) Bill 

• CAMa Bam, Bsfenas Iflalster. iatrodaoed tbs Poojab Alienalioii ol 

Laad (AmeadiQeiit) Bill aad asked that the Bill be lefmd to a aaleet oomaitlae 
mslrana of the IoIIowIde membera Ba^ Qaanfar AIL Bh. Fall Mohd^ CSl 
temav 8. Ut Singh, K. B. Mohd. HuNaIn, B. B. Bari Oband, llTAbdal 
Babt B B. Ovxbkkah Biogb, Mian Mnmias Danlatana, B. Ta]a Bingh Bwataatra, 
B. B. Mokand Lai Puri, B. B. Qopal 1^ B. »ank^ Bingh and Bit Ohhotn 


The statment of oMoats and xsasons of the Bill ays : **This legitlatiOD is 
being iiroaoted with the ob^t of remoTiog a number of defats in the Act whieh 
haa ban brought to light by thejudgmat of the Lahore High Court in the 
eaa ‘'Malawa Mai renua Punjab Imrina** f 1. L. B. (1M2) Lahon 758] and the 
iudmmt of tlie Fedenl OourC in the am ‘Tunjub Provina versua Daulat Singh" 
a9C F. 0. B. 67). Opportunity ha ala ban taken of amoving a number of 
defaU which have ban revaled in the actual working of the Punjab Aliaation 
of land AcL 1900, ad of making a number of anicqtiatial amendments which 
were not arried out when the Amaaing Acts of 1935 ad 1940 were passed. 

Sir Ghhotn Bam. while commending the Select Committee motion to the 
Haas^ said that the Bill wu beia introduced with » view to make up certain 
dmrt a mings. Bv the deeisia of the Hli^ Court the Commissioners had bea 
deprived of their revisional juiisdictions in rapect of appeals arising out of the 
orders of the Deputy Commissioners whieh defat wa intend^ to be at right. 
Another part of the Bill relates to removing the disadvantages which the aiiriool- 
tnrist maey-lader suffend a against a non-agriculturist money-lender. All the 
piovlalono lor appal were now sought to be conalidated. The Bill was intended 
to steer elesr wf ul loopbolee,. and in the light of the ezperienca they had gained 
they had hammsesd out the new Bill. 

Sir Ookul Chand Narang^ who moved that the Bill be circulated for eliciting 
poblio opinion tiU March 11, 1944, wa the alltary vola of protmt in the Houa. 
Dr. Naiang said that he knew the fate bis motion would mat but he was mining 
the motion a a matter of duty. Sir Gokul Chand aid that amendments had ban made 
In the Aliaatloo of Land Act from time to time before also but the late Sir Faeal-i- 
Huasaia gave an assurana in the then Provincial Legislative Council that they would 
not go eiu«r bakward or forward in the matter of that Act. Ibe late Sir Biksnder Byat 
Khan had also given a similar assurana before the amending Act o* 1938 was brought 
up. But Sir Ookul Ohand wm wrry to say that none of thoa assuraiica were 
being kept Then again, when the Bikander-Baldev Bingh Pact waa entered Into, 
were told that no antroversisl masura would be brought up fa the 
dniatioa of w^ The non-agriculturist memben of the Punjab Asambly dalared 
aft a lepresatative mating, where npraentativa of Bir Chbotu Ram’s group were 
ateo preaat that they would ceaa to carry on any agiution against the Land 
AUeaatioQ Act That Aowed their readinea to faget the wonnde which had been 
InMeted upon them, and the injHptica which bad ban done to the non-agricultoriata. 

did a in orda to ahow their goodwill ic the agriculturists. They had hoped 
that the meainra would lave them alone aa they had wanted to lave it alone. 
1ft feesaed, howeva, that the meuure would not lave them. 

Sir Gdrol Chad referred to bit oppaition to the previous amadiog Billa 
whieh he eritkised In the Houa ad in the Pras and bow be had pointed ont 
fthaft Sm amading Billa were ’ultra vira’ of the legielatua. He wae glad that 
ftha Ui^ieM court of law in India bad giva a deciaia by which bis view wa 
amM. Ha wa arty to ay that the Punjab Unionist Ministry samed to have 
Minn a vow to eany a a ligbft againaft the civil carta in the provina. aim 
Govaanmaft wald aft allow ay opportunity to be lat to clip the winga of thoa 
ee uifta and tha had made eeilae acracbmcnta upon the powera of the civil 
— The Bui wald go far ahad ad wald have far-reaching efibcta a the 
HilMe sf pioprielonhip of lad% it wald upat the whole thing, and rault in 
d a lniiB g the tansaotlone wM ad wald tlina canaa havy loaaa to the persona 
who ml^ have ataesd Into thoa traaaetioas ad would ala ruin lbs aikba 
ad giandehiidwB of Bums whoa lathca a grad-lsBmrs hsd committed ths’lMly* 
sf aicring Into sneh txaeaetliiM. Tha Deputy CommlMasia wera^ now^ bciag 

Bnpposleg a hmd whieh had hea 
> a Mianly iapiovid a la idsw 
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of Iha locality in which that land ia dtnated ita importance inenaaea and along 
with it, ita price, the mortgneer would ha?a only to go to the Depnty Ghminia- 
aioner and by paying a amau proportionate amount ho would be able to get back 
the land from mortgagee or the leaaee, no matter when and for how long the 
tranaaetion wu made. If, howerer, the mortgager eonM pay ail the money he 
had receifcd the mortgagee could be rdeeted at once by ordera of the Deputy 
Oommiaaioner who would not ba^e even to go into the formalitiea of law. At 
preaent the aanetion of the Deputy Gommiaaioner once obtained regarding the aale 
of a land waa conaidered final and the mortgagee or the leanee could proceed to 
build anything on the land, but according to the amending Bill the mortgager 
may go and apply to the Oommiaaioner at any time and have the aanetion aet 
aaide. The mortgager would at any time—to which there would be no limit— be 
able to go to the Financial Gommiaaioner on reriaion. The reault would^ be that 
in future no purchaaer would be able to b^n putting a plot of land to any uie 
without having to wait for a very long and indefinite time even though he might 
have apent a lakh of rupeea on that land for building a factory. Any aanetion 
obtains may be upaet and then in the event of a aanetion being upaet the mort- 
gager would not ^et even hia whole amount and intereat thereon but juet a email 
amount aa a retainer. The Unioniat Government had loat all aenie of proportion 
in dealing with auch a matter. They aemed to have no aenae of decency. 

Speaker : Will the Bill have retroipective effect T 

Sir Qokul Chand : Yea, Sir. 

Sir Gokul Ghand added that It waa aheer injuatiee which wai being done 
without any regard to tlie principlea of juaiice and equity. In the old daya when 
the Kingi wanted to have anything belonging to any individual they used to take 
it at the point of bayonet. The Unioniat Government waa juat now acting in that 
manner and managing to get everything by force of a Bill with the aupport of 
a majority. Concluding Dr. Narang aatd that it waa but proper that the claaa of 
peraona who were affected by the Bill ahould be given an opportunity to have their aay. 
The Judgea, the membera of the Bar, the Deputy Gommiaaionera and peraona com- 
petent to aay ahould be given an opportunity to eroreaa their viewa. 

Mian Nurullah^ who aupportea the Select Oommittee motion, made a few 
auggeationa which, Sir Chhotu Bam aaid, would be placed before the Select Com- 
mittee if the member would aend thoae in writing to him. 

Beplying to Sir Gokul Chand Narang, Sir Ckkoiu Ram maintained that the 
argumenta which had been advanced by Sir Gokul Chand were by no meana new. 
llie Bubject of *Benami* tranaactiona had been before them for the laat 5 yeari, 
People competent to ezpreaa any opinion on the matter had ezpreaaed their opiniona 
and theie had been conaidered by the Government earlier. 

Sir Gokul Chand Did you circulate your Bill even then 7 

Sir Chhotu Ram We h^ the opiniona of the peraona competaqt to ezpreaa 

3 »iniona. The previoua amending Billa had been conaidered and p«8aed by the 
ouae after due deliberation. Sir Chhotu Ram then referred to the aaaurance which 
according to Sir Gokul Ghand the late Sir Fasal-i-Huaaain had given. 

Sir Gokul Chand la that aaaurance alao dead with the late Sir Fazal-i-Huaaain 7 
Sir Chhotu Ram replied that the aaaurance had been given for the period of 
eziatence of the Government of which Sir Fazal-i-Huaaain waa a member. A 
democratic peraon like the late Sir Fazal-i>Huaaain conld not have given any uau- 
rance which would bound down every aucceaaor to that Government which waa 
not reaponaible to anyone. 

Sir Gokul Chand We were not aware of any auch mental reaervationa. 
Continuing Sir Chhotu Ram aaid that the late Sir Sikandar’a aaaurance moat 
have bMn an aaaurance of a aimilar nature and not for all timea but for the time of 
the Government of which he waa a member alao. 

Sir Chhotu Bam controverted Sir Gokul Ghand and declared that aa a reault 
of the Sikander-Baldev Pact there had been no underatanding by which it waa 
undertaken by Sir Sikander Hyat that no controveraial maaaure would be bronght 
up before the legialature for the duration of the war. If there waa an impreaaion 
to that effect it waa an ertonaoua impreaaion and ahould be removed. No aneb 
underatanding waa given by anyone to anybody. ^ ^ ^ 

Sir Gokul Gband But that ia what waa publiahed in the prea^ 

Sir Chhotu Bam I am not reaponaible for what the preae pnbHahei. 

Sir Chhotu Bam maintained that what waa aaid by Sir Sikmm Byat Khan 
WM that no freah taxation meaBuie affecting one dma only would be bienght up 
foe the duration df war. That aaanrance they were hononiing. 
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Mr. *48 ] ADJOtJHMlIENT MOTIONS RUUD OUT 
^d:-WiU It be tdbmd to? 

Ooodiidifig, Mr Ohlioto Rtm ii urt c d Slit by the oew emendiiiff Bill the 
OofiraiMt Merely weoted to reetore whet wee laeklDg end there hid been no 
enoiOiehmentB. 

drpalitioD motion hevlng been rejected, the emending Bill weee referred 
to e Select Committee, there being e eolltn^ foioe of dieeent. The Houee l^en 
idjoomed. 

AojouRiriiBNT Moriove Ruled Out 

9th. NOVBIOBK An edjonrnmtnt motion to reiee e dieeueeion on the 
*^treetnient being meted oat to Mr. Jei Pirkeeh Nerein, General Seoreury of the 
AB-lodie Oongnm Socieliet Perty, erreeted recently somewhere in tbe Panjeb 
end et fxreeent reported to be In the Lahore Fort under the direct eapervieion of 
the Punjab 0. 1. D.** which etood in the name of Mr. Bhagat Ram Sharma^ wee 
ruled out by the Bpeakar in the Aeiembly to-day. 

Similar motione of Mr. Sherme to aiicuee the failure of the Punjab Govern- 
ment to leleeee Dewen Ohemen Lei, Maulene Daud Gheanevi end 8. Atme Singh 
of Sbe&hupore who were lying lerionely ill in detention were ruled out. 

S, Rohan Singh Joth oeked for permiuion to move an adjournment motion 
by which he wonted to reiee e dieeueeion on the recent reetriction im|)oecd on 
tiekeU beiog ieeued by the N. W. Railway for Nenkene Bohlb daring tbe daye 
of tbe Mfde. Thie reetriction he regarded ee on interference with the people'e righte 
of woiihip. 

The Premier reed out e etetement in which it wai etated that the reetriction 
had been impoeed by the Government of India in pureiience of their general policy 
of rectricting big Melee on account of their inability to afford traneport fncilitiee 
due to war. The Punjab Government merely ieeued the notification of the Central 
Government end now the Premier had written again to the Central Government 
impreeeing upon tbmn the inconvenience caueed to tbe Bikb community. 

The Premier added humorouely that he wae glad and thankful to God that Mr. 
Joeh— a commaniet~-etill thought of Nankana Sahib and righte of worehip. 

Mr. Joeh warmed up end protected againet the remarka made by the Premier 
and the **mi8chievoua inainuation contained in them.*' He aaid that he, like every 
oommuniat, atood for tbe protection of righte and privilegei of every citizen. 

Lt. Col. Khizar Hayat Khan, replying, aicured Mr. Joeh that he never 
meant to attack him nor had he done eo. Amidit laughter, Lt. Col. Khizar Hyat 
added : ** After all, you know I am a Jet and auppoeed to be aemi-educated ; end 
if 1 eey anything which eppeera to be harab, do not mind it.** 

The adjournment motion woe not preciM. 

Tobacco Vebd Fees Bill 

The Punjab Tobacco Vend Feet ( Amendment ) Bill which was introduced 
by Sir Manohar Lai, Finance Minister, was pasted without any disoutiion. Ilia 
Bill had been brought up to effect certain amendments in tbe Act which had be- 
come neceaaary as a result of the impoaition of a central ezciia duty on tobacco. 

Immovable Peopebty Tax Bill 

The Punjab Urban Immovable ProperW Tax ( Amendment ) Bill, which was 
introduced by Sir Manohar Lalt Roance Miniater, was taken Into consideration 
and passed at onee. 

Hm ftoteaMBt of obJoeU ud roMon. of tho Bill ttm ; ‘An .•■■•minK w* 
fborito it n^itad nnder rabMotkm (1) of tection 18 of the Punjab Urban Im> 
norabla Propert, Tax Act, 1940, to call for a return not only when a new 
Talnatton lUt ia to be made bnt alto when the currwit raluaUon liat ia to be 
amendad. It waa nerer intended that tbto elaborate procedure ahould be followed 
in ^ eaae of caanal amandmenta for which a Mparato proe^nra la laid to 

aeetton 0 of the Act The Bill ia deatoned to enfotoa the real intention of the Aet” 

SUOABOAHB BlU, , , 

Bordor JtofdM Singh, DeralopiBant Mintolw, moTed ^t ^ Bngar^ 

( Ffeniab Imandaant ) Bill aa taported by the Baleot Ooanittca be taken toto 

Jfwn NwruUak moved no amendaMot jrtleh WM anpported by 8^ 
SaBtaU StoA and Sir Gttknl Chand Narwe. amandmant waa inteoM to 
ateno ihaddeltoB of the prorittoB toftoc damn tool iw e^faotory or oitauioB 
of a angtr faetoiy oonld bo bnDt without n liecnoo being tuan. 


Itt 


tflE PtJHJAB LBQIBLAtlVS A88BIIBLT [ UlOQU- 


Sardar Saniokk Singh felt tony to My UmiI tht Buijib Qomummt wot 
follooing 0 pdiey of killliig indiutriat. Tkm taak of tMmg n Uomm «m mo 
mn. 8o itr thm WM DO offrarovding in tho nigor iodoitrj to Iht Pniib 
MO tbe 'wiM* Goforaatni of lbs PaujM tiionld not be in o Imxry-to iDlno It 

8. 2Vo Sintjk SmatnUra ioid by Ihe proviiion iHiieh wae daMed lo be 
deleted it wee eteiwtet tbe myth of the PaDjeb Gofernment being o ppoee d to 

Sir Q^MCkand Narang, who enpported Mien Nnrnlleh In e ncet litdr 
Panjebee ep ee tb , Mt eonetrelned to my tbet tboee eittiog oppoeite eeemed to 
be e iemily of med men who knew not whet tb^ were doing. 

Ho puled 6eidnr Belde? Bli^, w1^ be Mid« wee eenyGig eome body dtm?§ 
baby endf eeked him to leeliM wont lolly wee being commitM by ettmnpting to 
Mil en ladnetry. 

8. JMhv Siogh Ton know wboee beby it ie (4eogblir ). 

Sir ChM Chand 9m neve yon taken op thin domaeUe "Biepm** 

S. SoUbm Singh gSt pi^yn kai** (bmgbOnr). 

Sir (Mem Ohand pointenoot tbet tbme wae no need of eneb e piovWm ne 


8. Boldov Singh Ton know wboee baby it ie (4aogblir ). 

Sir Chkol Chond 9m nave yon taken op thin damnable "Biepa.** 

S. SaUbm Singh gSt pi^ye hai** (bmgbOnr). 

Sir Chkof Ohand pointenont that tbme wae no need of eneb a profvWne ee 
them mere bap^ two MgM l epl oij lee in the Pnnjeb e^ Ibeee wee no cmeea 
of Mger. In tbe filptoiirttl ahofle of faeilitiee woo being aetealte given inr 
pntnng op fbetorlae and bo mindefod why tbe Pnnjeb wm faiioiMg an on- 
wIm path* 

Sardar Boldov Singh, ngdylng. eald that it wee nal al ell the hitaatiaa ef 
the Pnnjeb Oovernmont to oloeei down any engar feeloriot Tbe Ptmjeb Coveem 
meat wae not oppoeed to indnetrlal devdonmeni and be toM way dmb 
they wonld be ptepaiid to lender all help in tbie matter. Bat they eonid not 
fo^t to pxoleA toe rigbu of the Mrionltnriete and if any indnelry in a parti* 
enlar ana would becMme a bnrden to tbe agricoltnriaba tbM bed lo be protected. 
Bid not Sir Gktol Cnand espeilenoed the nardehip by dm opening of another 
anger mBl at fiamlei. no aekid. 

Tbe aomn^bnent moved by Mian MnnUlah wee rejeeted. 

Chem BumDBv On Onowmui 


Mian Nurullah moved another ammidment tbrongb wbidi be wanted that 
ineteed of eiz plea per maqnd being ebaiged ae eeea on engercaM bom the pro- 
ducer ae propoaed, it abonld be 8 plee per mannd If tbe prioe wm ' 6 emim per 
mannd or over and not exceeding eiz idee per mannd if the prioe wmB anoM per 
mannd or over. Tbe mover pointed out that be wm making a very bumble de- 
mand to Mve the angaroane grower. 

Sir CMbuI Ghana, who eupMrted the amendmMt of Mian Nnrnliah, quoted 
flguree in eupport of hie oontMUon that the new cem would mean a further bnr^ 
den on tbe poor eugaroane grower. Ue wanted no cam to be impoeed at all. Sir 
Qokul Ohand addreeeed the Jlinietcrialiete particularly and told them that at the 
prmmeed rate of 6 plea per maund, even engarcane grower wonld have to give Be. 
IM per acre m an additional tax to what he had to par already in the form of 
land revenue etc. He eaid that Be. 250 would have to be paid by the engarMoe 
grower per eeaeon to the Government before entering a faetory. He baM bia 
eeioulatlon on 400 maunde being the prodndtion of one acre and the average land 
lor production being 80 acree. Sir Gokul Chand Narang deelarad that the anger 
factory ownere in the Puuiab were prepared to pay Be.r one per mannd lor anger- 
cane, provided, of couraeb the price of eugar was raiewi ptopinrtionalely. Sir 
Bam, he added, had even ofTered, in an article, that the Uatin ownere were pre- 
pared to pay Be. 1-2 per maund. But the Government of India stood in their 
way. That Government would not agree. Sugar wae being sold at Bn. 12 per mannd 
but shakkar at Ba:' 20 per maund. He Mked why the Punjab GovemmMt wm not 
taking up a atrong attitude in this matter also egainet the Government of India 
and prevail upon them to agrm to let the faetory owner pay more L e. Bo. 1*8 per 
mannd to the grower. The Punjab wm growing engareane in 417.000 aoiea of IM 
and the incream in price of angar to Ba. 1-2 per maund wonld bring Be. TIMAOOO 
morn to the grower. 

Tbe Punjab Government wm a bad and incompetent copyist In the pieeMt 
case, the Pnnfab Government eeemed to be following what the U. P. ^ OovernmMt 
had annonneed that whatever amount they wonld wonld be ntUleed te the 
good of the grower. 99ould the Punjab OoveroBeent um tbe money lor beudMg 
any roada or gettlog better eeedo and behdng tbe grower lo grow bettmenamne m 
the U. P. Government wm doing f In Im u. P., eneb en Aet wm mm^ be- 
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CBB8 BDBDEH OM CHKOWnS 


tam» «m m nwiy m W ia|u ailto mmI ia 
aOta. He Mhsd the vinitMnalitt MBbtn to ^ 

S^niokk Singh tapportod On 


8. BniSnv 


i Stngh tapportod the asoadmMit 
Singh, Defolopmaat MlaittoTo foplftogo i 
to bo eolloi*ln Iron tbo fteton oonor. 

Chand That ooit would bo &uggA fr 
rv SiiipA mtintoiood that Imrdoii of tbo ocot would not toil on tibo 
If tbo Qofommont (d Indio ttood io tbo wo| of ptjInK Bt. 14 pur 
^one. 00 tuggettod by fir Bbri Rom, DO 000 otood to tbo woyol 
t prico to 13 oBooi por mound. Ho otkod why woo not tbol Mag 


ioid tbit tht ooit of 6 ptoo 

fir OoM ^band :--Thot com would bo &uggA from tbo growor. 
fi Jtofdtv SiiipA mointoiood ibot Uurdon of tbo ocoo would not toil on tbo 

ogneulturiit. If tho ^ . _ - ^ 

mound of ougoreone, 

Inereoting tbo i ‘ 


Tito omondmrat wot ra)o. tod by 13 ?oto to 56h fi MaUaa fi'i^ bowofor. 
necoptod out omendmont of Mioti nunulobe Tbo olouom won rmint no omondid. 

'I ho Bill wot oppoted ot ito third lotding ttogo by S. Sohan Singh Jbsh. CL 
Moid Ahdul Bnhman, L. Sita Bam ond Ft Bhagni Ram Sharma who 
tbo Oovornmont of bardeiiing tbo poor minlndor, ovon though It olwoyo 
to bo their friend. 

Sir Chhoiu Bam rofuted the ohoigo ond told tbol tbo lOtpontlbllRy of 
bofing osempted oil the itmiudtrt who pold Bo. 5 or loio oo tbilr loud 
wti hit. Blit ho wot taro thot the Mmlndom bMl ooeoptod bto iooiont» 
the money thut oi^iltble wti to bo tponi by the Qofommont tor the bouiil of 
the tmtUer lomindoii tbemielveo. 

Tbo Bill WM potted ond the Honoe odioarnod 'ttoe di§\ 


ino noueo lor ido nonour 
tpothy ond ooM^porotton. 
i protoot to too Aiiombly 
lit ho bod now oooiid 


The N. W. F. Pr. Legitlotive Attembly 

Badfet Seooioa— Pcohawar-;17lh, to 27lli Aufiiol IMS 

FlNAVOIAl. STATimbiT fOB 19IS-4I 

Mr. Sardar Bahadur Khan (MatHm Longue) wot eloelid Bpetker of tbo 
Froniler Attembly when the Budget teitioo opeued ol Ptobowor on tbo 17to. Aogoel 
Ifii. The Oppoeition (Omgroii) bonehet were empty. Twenty-throe mombert of the 
Minittoriollit Pony were piotent. 

On tokuig the choir the new Speaktr tbtnked the Houeo tar too honour 
done to him ond oeeared membere of oil portiee of hie eym| 

Ue regrottod toot toe membere of toe Oppotltton were not | 
ond requeetcd the prett to eonrcy to them hie meeeoge too 
to bo 0 member of.ouy porty. 

Bodobt PmmevTgo 

Sardar Abdur Bah Khan NUMar. Flnonee Minletor, ptoeentod the budget 
eetimotoe lor the yeor 1943-44. While doing eo he mode on npM to oil gMm 
ond eommunitiet in the province to unite ond help the poor iwople Ibrough tbeee 
difltoult timee. The Flnonee Minieler reveoled toot the rovenno for 19&-44 woe 
eetimotod ot Re. 206.9t Itkht including o eubvention of Be. 1 eioro from the Oentio 
end it woe ontioipoted toot the yeor’b working would leovo o not defioit of Be. 
7.73 lokhe to bo mot from toe ooeumulotod eurplueee of provloae yenre. IMe defleit 
woe duo olmoit entirely to the provition mode tor egpcndteio on tim civil d e f enc e 
orgonisoti^ which would dittppetr when too wor ended, 'llm Finoneo Member 
pointed oat toot their revenoee oon^ted of o iicd eubvenUon from the Ouitio 
ond other iteme which were moetly inelneUc. Qovemmmt could notbo^lo 
tehievo mneh from the letter eoaree ond tbprofom their moin ho^ tig to 
pertanding too Qovornment of Indio to inoTM ^ eubvon^ Tbijh be ooM, 
wo pfopoee to do when wo hove eeltlcd down in oBeo ond hove \ 
benem eurvey of the whole poeltion, to Mebic no to lobe in hood ^ — 

eebemce, eo long neKlociedTior tbo beueAt of too peO|te cf thto pp^neo,. 
Finoneo Minieler enjoined ot leimth too moMree te tbo eupidj M r 
I einndord cloth ond keroeene ^in the provineoond oeei^ tbol. 0 
ry otep to eupply wtet oto roeooooblo prtoe. i 
eoid : **Wo hove ontmod upim por duito ol Bveef^ 
tbo living coodittone of ell of on In oodm k 


Tbo wor 



ISA THE N. W. F. PB. UBGI6LAT1VB A88BIIBLT [ PHBiWAft- 

ImpfOftmiiit Hm loll eo-oporoHon of oil to Boaflourf . Oor oooilltatloiiol ond 
fininoiol limltotioDO moko oor took diffieolt hot whm tom !• o will thm ii o 
woj ood we ibell endeovonr to profide the people with the oeoeoeitieo of life ond 
to eee thot they get theee ot reoeonobie foteo. 

iMTBODUCnOV OF OFFICIAL BlLU 

10th. AUGUST :--The Aeiembly met thie morning with Khoa Border Bebedor 
Khen, the new Speaker, in the eheir. Before the Honoe etorted to troneoot the 
bueinete of the dej, Sardar Mar aingh (Oonnm) wee eworn in oo o member. 
Immedietely after the oath-toking ceremony. Sardar lahwar Singh left the Honae. 

Like yeeterday. the opposition members absented themoelres ond only mem- 
bers of the League Party were present 

The Finance Minister. Sardar Abdur Rah Niahtar mofed two official bills, 
the N. W. F. P Ministers* salaries (second Amendment) Bill, 1048, and the N. W. 
F. P. Speaker’s and Deputy Speaker's Salaries (Amendment) Bill, 1940, which 
were passed without opposition. 

Sardar Aurangaeb JTkan, Ohtef Minister, mored four bills, the N. W. F. P. 
Pre-emption (Amendment) Bill, the N. W. F. P. War Services (exemption) from 
Disqualification BilL the K. W.* F. P. Motor Vehicle Taxation (Amenoment) Bill 
and the N. W. F. P. Village Council (Amendment) Bill, which were passed. 

I'he fifth Bill, namely the N. W. F P. Trade Employees Bill, was circulated 
for eliciting public opinion thereon by February 1, 1944. 

The Speakar read out the Bills which were passed during the time of the 
Congress Ministry and assented to by His Excellency the Governor. The Speaker 
declared that only the Qoondas Bill had been rejected. 

To-dav was the official business day and the whole work wu finished in 30 
minutes. The House then adjourned 

CONDOLBNGB TO DbOBASBI) MBMBBBS 

lOth. AUGUST Tributes were paid to the memory of Khan Allah Dad Khan, 
Sardar Jagat Singh, R, B, Chamanlal and R, B, Kanwarbhan Bagai, late M. L. 
As., when the House met this morning. 

Speeches were delirered by Sardar Aurangaab Khan, Chief Minister, and 
Sardar Ajit Singh, Minister for P. W. D. Sardar Bahadur Khan, the Speaker 
also made a short speech and adjourned the House for 15 minutes as a matk of 
respect to the memory of the deceased members. 

Sikh Rblioious Endowments Bill 

Sardar Ajlt Singh, Minister of Public Works, mored that the N. W. F. P. 
Sikh Religious Endowments Bill, 1939. which was being piloted by him as a 
member of the opposition, be referred to another select committee, consisting of the 
Chief Minister, the Finance Minister, the Advocate-General Nawab Zafar Khan 
(Muslim League), Rai Bahadur lahwar Daa (Hindu Independent), Sardar lahwar 
Singh (Congress), Paar Kamran (Muslim league) and the mover. Sardar Ajit 
Singh said that the bill had been designed to provide for better management of 
the income of Sikh Gurd wares, Dharamsalas and religious endowments in the 
N. W. F. Province. He aesniw the Sikh organisations and Guru Singh Sabhas 
that the bill would not undermine their status and functions. The House referred 
the Bill to a select committee* 

The House, after finishing the business in five minutes, adjourned. As usual, 
the Opposition was again absent from the House. 

Gxnbbal Dibgubsion of Budobt 

aOlh. . AUGUST For the fourth day in succession, the Opposition members 
were again absent from the House. However, it was a day for general disenasion 
of the budget. 

Replying to the speeehes, Fardar Aurangaab Khan, Chief Minister justified 
bis action in forming a ministry hi the provinoei With the help Of his eollsagnea, 
he was able to have a people’s government in the province. The Chief Minister 
also announced in the House that adequate stepa had already been takmi by ^ 
Ministry to end the Frontier Crimen Regulation. Replying to K. B. SaaduUah 
Khan’s demand for the Pakistan resolution to be moved in the House, the Chief 
Minister said that their policy was well known that they stood for Pakistan and the 
Bikhs stood for Asad Punjab. 

The Education Minister. Kilaii Samifdan KAon’s apeech was heard bp the 
Honae with rapt attention. Belerring to the abaenee of the Opposition, he enld 
lhal the ornament of the august Horn was missing and appealed to them (the 
Opposition) to attend the next aeaaion and benefit me Hones by thMr boaltby 


Ana. *IB ] YOTINQ ON BUDQNT DEMANDS W 

ErttWuA# WWc dMling wUh Um bndctt ip^matM, Khao XhaQ lifMiid 

Id Sm gmt to one cron of nipeea ae anbaidf by ibaOanlial Qofen« 

jMk. Ha aaid grant waa a atnr on tba naM of ina Froaliar pio^aa: 

^ dapendad on Iha Oantral QofmmiBt, 
waa diraodj ruling the ProTindal GofaraaMnt It waa wrong to aaj tbal 
• PTOTinea, like other ProTinoea, waa anioyiag full autonomy. Aa a aaattar of 
fMt, waa a creation of imimaliat naoaaaltj : thaj made it baoanaa 

wanted it Khan Baminjan Khan aak^ the Central Ciofamment not to giro 
Sf ^* • *?“* be p^ad ao that tha N. 

W. F. P. ah^td ha^ independent ipoome of the name amonnt in order Siat the 
profloM might get rid of dependency on tha Centra. 

- 1 ^ debate, tba Finanoe Miniater, Mr. NUkier in a foroafni apaaoh, 

eritidaad ^ Oongresa policy of not accroting officm and oraating a deadlock in tha 
country. By leafing tha miniatriea the Oangraaa had dona what the Britiah Gofam* 
mant actually wanted. 

Replying to ^e Education Miniater, the Pinane$ Jfmitlcr aald that tha grant of 
a crora- of rupem from the Centre waa not charity, but it waa thair right. 

Sardar Ajit Sinnk, in a abort apaach. aaid that theira WM a miniatry of com- 
ndea. baaed on coalition. He alao critidaed tha Congraaa policy of abaantiog 
tbamadfaa from the Oppoaitian Benchea. 

Nok-Oftigial RaiOLUTEOirB 

Hat AUGUST The Aaaembly met to*day to diacuu non-official reaolutlona. 

It waa aignificant to note that Khan Abdur Raakid Khan, who until yaater* 
day abaented from the Houae along with Uie Oongreaa Party aa a member of tha 
C^poaition and who, before the beginning of the aeaaion, waa a member of tha 
Mnalim League Party, attended to-day*a aeaaion and took bia arat on tha 
Treaaury benchea. He, howefer, played a fcry intereating role, aometimea oppo- 
dng and aometimea aupporting the Oofernment. When interfiewed by the ‘'United 
Praaa" repraaentative in the looby, Khan Abdnl Raahid Khan eradad tha queaiion 
of cfer leafing the Mualim Lmmue Party or leafing the Upppaition at preaant. 

The Houae flrat took up the reaolution mofcd by Khan Attai Khan, da* 
mending tha aatabliahment of an Intermediate OoUege at Abbottabad, which waa 
paaaed. Tha Edueatiom Miniater aaaured the Houae on behalf of tha Gofarnmant 
to gifa the fulleat conaideration to the propoaal. 

Tba reaolution of Arbab 8ker Alt Khan for oontrolling and utilialng innunda* 
tion water in Bara Rifcr tor the benefit of the peaaanta waa withdrawn after an 
amnrance from the Miniater for P. W. D. that the aame aobeme waa already 
nndar tha conaideration of the Oofernment. 

Khan Bahadur BaaduHah Khan'a reaolution to reatore "Inama” and other 
atiMda aboliahcd by the Oongreaa Oofernment waa oppoaad by Mr. Abdur Raahid 
ana aubaequently withdrawn. 

Peer Kamran Khan*a reaolution about aattlement in Haaara Diatriet waa 
withdrawn. 

The reaolution about the Peahawar lalamia Oollege waa reiected by tha Houae. 
Moflng^hia reaolution. Mr. A 6dnr Raakid proteated againat anglieiaink tba conege 
ataft He wanted only Indiana and Mualima to be appointed aa Principal and 
profaaaora of tha college. _ 

VoTiHO OH Bunosr DncmDa 

tdlh, AUGUST -.—After two daya’ holiday tha ABaembly mat thia morning. 
Aa decided by the Paity, four Oongreaa M.L.A.a fia. Dewon Bhanm Bam Qandkt, 
Mr. Tek Chand Dhingra, Khan Abdullah Khan of Potah and Khan Akbar Ah 
Khan came to tha Aaaembly and Juat afoi<M dieqnalification of mambarahip. 

They aat in the Houae for aome minutea and then left. R. R. Mehrchand Khanna, 
Di. C. C. OkoA, Arbt* Abdur JtthtMu Khan, and Bfud Qaim Shah mm pNMOt 
ia tha lobby but did not Mt« the Ho^ a ^ ^ 

Qnita a atir waa eauMd in tha Booa. whan jrAon Bahadur SaaduUah Kham, 
a WM^ at tha MuaUm Lomo. Party, oppoawl ^ Omraant lor domW 
nndar a anb-hoad -Owaral Admioiatratioa.' BnanUag, KHm Bahadur ^doanodad 
that a roMtlution on Paktalao b. morw! imwjilarty. H. M«a^ 

of tba Chiaf Hlniatar aaanriog that Fraatiw FtwIm ato^te PaUalM. i 
tba aakad, waa now Sardar Anraagad) Kbaa baitadag to Mdl 


Baiilyiag to Kbaa Bdhadnr Ba^llab Kbn, Sardar Awmg^ 
■ta; bia aad aid w lat aa tha poUoy of da Maidia 


Kboi 


ObW 
ol 



THK R. w. r. n . hmsuoxn asbbiiblt [imurap^ 

weimiil, h« $ m ma A Um tk>t all M«lbi iloM kt 

Tht Mt aoliM ol Rkm Mtadmr BaaiMah was dataattd aad ttM aftgtaal 
lid. 

Latv Hooae paaiad ail tha Qannwmt daaaada lor giaati pat to iht 
Miaialan and thaa adloanal 

SohOmauh BiMLimoia 

IMk APSOR WhoB tha Aaaaaridp atcat this Baniog thna Maban-'ol 
tha OaoRnM Farty. Bardar Aao, Arbob Abdmr JMaMa Jtkaa aod Kbm 



OpfKWltiOB 

To^y WM tiM iioii«oflloi«l bodi 
Mf«d and wiklidrawn altar ] 


day and all tha fiva molationa mn 
aaa from tha jainlalan aooomad had 


iftar piopar aaai 

baen giTon. Mr. dMiir Bamd JCIan, nlio vaa to mo?a tha laaolotta 

tha releaaa of polltlaal firlaoBaiap aara a anipriaa whan ha annoonead hla daeiaioo to 
withdraw tha raaolation aaying that ha had Daao aaanrad. by tha profiaeial Oonm* 
mant thal tha quaatioo of tha laiaaaa of pollilaala waa under tha aariona nmialrtiTa 
Ion of tha Qoremmaotb 

Bpaakinic on a raaolntlonp non Bahadur Arbah Bha^aii Khan urged upon 
tha Gofammant to Intioduca aompnlaory primary adueailon in tha profinaa. tfaa 
Baminjan Khan, UueaiioB Mlalater, admittad tnat tha high rata of ^nma in tha 
pcorlnaa were a direat onteoma of ganaral porerty and Ignoranaa. Ha aaanrad tha 
Jiooaa that education in tha profinaa waa a national naoaaiiity and hla gofarnmant 
would laafa no atooa unturnad to adneata tha Pathana. Ha told tha fionaa that 
hd would appoint a aomadttaa for thla purpoaa. 

IimmmhATioiis 

t7th. aOOUST ^-^o^y waa tha laat day of tha Bndint aaaal 

Uy. Tha whola boalnaaa waa ilniahad In 16 minntea. Bclota . 

adQonmment of tha fionaa *aiaa dia*, Ekan Bardar Bahadar Khan, Bjpniat, in a 
abort apaeah lafarred to tha abaanaa of tha Oongraea Party daring tha aaaahm and 
aald that ha waa aoriy for that fia eapra aaa d tha hopa that tha frianda of tha 
Oongiam Party would praeuada them to attend the fionaa in tha nast amaion. 

Raplylog to a qnaatloo of Aon Abdnr fioahid Khan (Laagnaf whatbor (al 
fihaa AMol UhaAw Khan waa injured at tha Uma of hla ariaat and (b) tha Qo?ai^ 
nment were piepatad to diaeloaa tha detaila of inlnriea anatalnad, Bardar dnmnnaab 
Khan, the Ohiar lfinieter« aald that Information in thia regard waa baing aollaatad 
aod wonld be oonunanloatad to tha fion’ble mambar In dna oouraa of tima. 


of tha 


Baplying to anothar queeBon of tha aama mambar asking Imr tha nnmbar of 
persona arrasSed nndar tlia orders of tha Oantral Ghfernmant and tha PkOflaaidl 
Govbrnmaot. the Ohiaf Miolatar said that tha ne e aasa r y information wan baing 
eblleeted nod would ha oornmnnleatad to tha mambar in dna aonrsa of tima. 

Tha fionaa passed tha K. W. F. P. L^alatiTa Aasambly (Mambara* AllQwimee) 
(Amandment) Bill, 1M3 and than adlonmeffina di$. ^ 



Law* Pa**ed in 1943 

Acb ww—d b 9 < 
wjhM d hf IWtudid Gm 


rnamdiaUafJUmaarlHlniKltmktlMttt, 


n» 


i'« CMMMaatfonX 
lA JMf (Sm. Aet Vt tf 
•ktr t, U4li i-~T» uiHd 
a'i OmiWBHtioa Aot, IMS 
in Ml appHealioa to Bogtl tonovid* 
te tko bj thaCOBMiMlDiier 

te WorioMni Oompcnittioa boa tia 
kt at Mdaol l o H i i ia pniand bj tbo 
poHnd*! Govt, of otBdal atdietl 
tdmm to wboB any aadMal umUom 
In fcnnto batiNM obsMsoib ana vovto 
ana say ba labtiad by tta aaM Oaa* 
■krionor lar a layon and nhaaa laport 
Ml ba biadiag an both pn^. 

Tkt t m§ a l Laad- it Ma m Salta 
UmanditoO dot, IMS (Bva. det rn 
MtlUMnlamr a, IMiA >-ii> aaand thn 
BMcarLMMiavann* dot, J88Q in 
aadto to aQoo tba daiaalttog hoUir el 
an aatoto or abaio of an adato, width 
bM boan aoM ondv the aaid dot, an 
opyartnntto to apply, to tba OoUaator to 
havo tba aria aat arid* an bia dcMtiag 
toa dnaa tba Oallaetor witob a 


n* 'Jbnpal dprienUanal M*»i 
Ifiirind daw a d a it af) dal, IMS (Bm. del 
rmtfMSt tOa eaw tor as, iPtf) >-To 
aaNod too Btmgri dgrianltnial Mtor* 
ioL MS in oidar to aataad tba period 
ol iat iMft dnrlajE wbiih ao appUeaton 
aan bo fbd bamo a Dabt Ba ttl a m t 
Baort, to aavanyaaia. 

71a Cateatta and fioMirban PeKei 
(daMndawBlI del. 041 (Bta. dctirf 
jMfl UpiM a, iMI):— To aaMnd tbo 
O ri eottoWfaa dot, 1806 a^ tbeOakniia 
Babuban FoHea del, 1806 fn tkporpoN 
ol ananriaa pnpai eoottol ot aataNoli 
Aa andtoeiaby to pioteel the 
aaoMM wbo taka abeltfr tocreto. 

Tht Btmgtl Uad Btvmmt Salta 

(daimdtnanl) del. JSa (Bm. del 

JMt (dpril 7, 1940 To tmand tba 
Banal^Land-Bavanne Briaa dot, 1809 in 
oidac to provide ioc toe Mm ol aetloa 
ol ado to aitataa to te imitotoan 
iadMdnally or wbait nmnbir to 
peaaMtofo M auto toon 6ve to to lento 
ivato toam by xcgMerad not iafonn* 
lag fhato to too pniSealaca to onto 
Tba Btnpnl ZoeoJ (dn^ 

awnl) dto, JSto (Bm. del 
(dptot to. toto) >-To atoiod the Bongel 


. dot tom in 

order to arnvldo O oa a roaat wWt pnnar 
to aboUeh any Ineal Booto witbont Iht 
eoneaat to Ilia OMriet Board. 

The Bento/ (Banl) Primmrf Bdaro* 
Mm (daMnoinaal) dto. Jflf (Ben. del /I* 
to ISM) (dpril to. toMlr-lb anwnd 
tw B enga l ffaral) Priauwy Bdneatlon 
det,naoia ordar to imvAo iir dto 
topm an tatl o B to ladle* la IbaOenlnl 
Prianry Ed n eaMon Oniailtle* and fat 
the Tapreaentatlan of apeelal inteeaata in 
any arena and aha to raaovn eertala 
other nainor daieeta la tba aaid dai 

Tie Btaptl Ttoone* daL 194$ (Bin. 
Ad Y tf totf) (dprH to. tod^:— Vo 
raiae addltlanal rovonna ttt a aeriain 
parlod by varyiuR tba rataa to tba 
ibilowing tano^) Entattabiattnta Van. 
laviabl* nadar aaetiao 8 of the BnunI 
damacBeaU Vaa det, 1888 : (Q TOtaKan* 
tor Tan. laviabl* nadar aaetioa 15 to Ida 
aaid det; (S) Betting Ti^ leviabla nndn 
aeetion 18 to the *M det; and (4) 
Brotrieto Daty nader aaetioa. I to tba 
Bmaal Baotrmty Obty del; ISM, 

2be Bmpol acm-Atnealttmi Tnaatf 
{Ttmporarf Pntititaa) Sattadiag del, 
049 (Ben. del VI of 19411 (Aagatt t, 
049) :-To aataad the opaantion to 
tba Bengal Ben'bgrieultatal Vinaaay 
(Tampomry Proviaion*) de^ 1041) for 
on* year aaore froai tba SOtb May, BIS 
pending tba introdneiioo of nar a i an ant 
and mora eoiaprahtntlv* lagialnilOB on 
the anbiaet 

Tit Sanaa! Vagrantg Aet, IMS' 
(Ben. del VJI to 04$) {Oetabtr 99, 
04$) ;-l* to provMO OovnrniBaat wWi 
powart to ediltot all- gennlar vaipanta 
nad plaoa tbam in bointa. and in thaw 
borne* to providt (id food, abeltar oito 
elotbiag for all i (o) rnadkal traataMBt 
for tbo aiek: (a) work fto tba aUo 
bodied; and (d) adaantioo for tbo 
obildran and alao for aneb adnlta ao. 
^panr to b* likely to banodt by It. 

• Ill* 

2b* Calentta and Bnbnrbon PloBae 
(daiendaieal) BUI /SM . -To' aaiand 
tba Oaienttn Fbliet dot, 1806. and Ihn 
(kleatia Bitontban Polio* doL BIO tor 
prohibiting, tto on to eyalaHtobabn** 
in Oalentta. 

Tb* Benpal dtrtonBnmt faaaaia fin* 



LAWB PASSED IN lOa 


Bittt 194$ :-*To prafUe for tlio inpod* ! 
tiOtt of A tax 00 ogrlooltonl ineomo ; 
telved from lood onirimildinflEf dtooted i 
lo BmigAl. 

Thi Bengal Non^Agrieultural Tenancy 
(Temporary Proviehm) Extending Bill, 
394$ To extend the opentloo of the 
Beogel Noo-Agricultorel Teooocy (Tem- 
ponurf Provifione) Aet» 1U40, for one 
yenr from the 29th Bley^ 1943. 

Govomment of the Punjab 

Mile pending before Aeeemblj 

The Sugarcane (Puiuab) (Amendment) 
Bill :'-To emend the Indlen Sugereaoe 
Aet^ 1934, In ite npplieetion to the 
Panjeh with e view to protecting the 
l^ere of eogercene, to provide for 
the better orgeniintion of eene euppiiee 
to inger fMtoriee end to prevent nn- 
heeithy competition between them. 

The Punjab DietriOt Soar da Sill 
To repeal the Diatriet Boarde Act. 1833. 
The propoaed Bill givea full liberty to 
the Boarda to elect non-official Chairman 
end extenda their life to five jeara. A 
proviaion haa alao been made lor prompt 
diachaTge of dntiea by the executive 
entbority. 

The Punjab Electricity Duty Bill 
To levy a dutv on dectrical energy 
eonaumed for lignta end fana and other 
eppliancea. 

The Punjab Court gf Wards {Amend* 
mffif) Bill 1. To make it obligatory 
for a decree-holder to file a certificate 
of hia having notified hie claim under 
aection 26, in order to continue a auit 
or leaume or inatitute execution pro- 
ceedinga agaiuat a ward. 2. To make it 
clear that no auit or execution procee- 
dinga ahall be maintainable to aet aaide 
or modify the order of a Deputy 
Oommiaaioner affixing a date lor payment 
of a claim or regulating the order in 
which claima are to be daid. 

The Punjab Trade Employeee (Amefid- 
menfl Bill To remove certain difficnl- 
tlea brought to light in the working of 
the Pnojab Trade Employeaa Aet, 1910, 
by amending the Act, ao ae to i empower 
the employer to take overtimf work 
from hie emptoeaa eubject to certain 
raetrletiona and by omitting eectiooo 11 
and‘J4(8) which empower an employer 
to lidpoae fine and rcqniro notlee from 
the employea before qnltting eervlce^ 
leapeotlyeiy. 

The Punjab MaienAtg BenejU Bill 
To Kgulate the emidoymcat of women 
la Iwttociei for mma padoda before 
and after confinement aad to provide 
lor the piT»nf of materaiti heMfti to 

fhe Pwhjab Lemi IVae armi li ow (Cbm) 


(Amendmenll MIt— To apply the fain- 
dplae of the Land PMaervalkatf (fima) 
Aet II of 1900. to the whole PboitMe 
and lo empower the Govemmewt to 
require landownere to take pooitive maa- 
anrea neceaaary to arreat ecoeliin. feSing 
which the Government ahall have the 
power of executing worka themaehrei. 

The Putuab Cotton Ginning and 
Pirening Factoriee Bill To provide 
for the lieenaing of ginning and preaalim 
factoriea in order to eradicate toe mm- 
P^ticea of mixing, watering, adultera- 
tion with aeed etc., prevailing among 
cotton prodttcera. 

LagMatlea Meeenrea paaaed by the Punjab 

Aeaambly from Oet. 38 ia42 to Oet. 

11, 1043 

The Preaa and Begiatration ti Books 
(Punjab) Amendment Sill (Eouember 3, 
1943) To remove double ariaing ont of 
the abeenoe of time limit for the validity 
of dcelaiafiona under the Pnwa and 
Regiatradon of Booke Act. IW, and 
making the filling of a freah declaration 
obligatory If a preaa ia reatarted, after 
having ceaaed to function. 

The Punjab General Sales Tax 
(Second Amendment) Bill, (Noveniber 0, 
1943) To amend the Pnniab General 
Salea Tax Act. 1941, no that the lax 
ahall become payable by the dealer ia 
-he year immediately fbliowing the year 
for which it haa been charged. 

The Punjab Land Preeervation 
(Choe) (Amendment) Bill, (November 3. 
3943i To extend Ibe Punjeb Lnnd 
Preeervation (Oboe) (Amend.) Act, 1900^ 
ao ae to bring the whole of Kangre Diatriet 
within the eoope of ita implieatloo. 

The Punjab Local Authoritiee (War 
Service) BHl (March 3$, 3$i3) To 

remove euch diaqualifieationa ae may 
ariae from the emplqyinent on wnr eer- 
vice of membera or office boldera of 
local authoritiee. 

The Punjab Urban Immovable Pro* 
perty Tax (Validation of Lints) BUI 
{March 36, 1943) To validate emtein 
draft valuation liata prepared under 
aection Ml) of the Punjab Urban Im- 
movable mperty Tex Ae^ 1910^ bafoie 
, Me exmiry of the full period id 30 deye 
: ellowed for the delivery of letnma. 

The Punjab Urban Immovable Pro* 
Tax (Amendment) BtM^ (Jfareh 


gy,iMI)*--To aet et real tabte by 
providing thni the term *1oeel guMotlty^ 
ea defied in SaeSoa 8(b) of the Pinjah 
Ufbnn Immovnble Proper^ Tnc Aeth 
19ia inehidea mnnkdpnl cnmmittMa 
•npaneded undm Seetbn ffiffi of the 

A. fmiiui tfrttm 


LAWS PASSED IN IMS 


(Ammdmtni) Bill (ifarek 98, UM 
To main it etatr thal the Punjab Urban 
Bniit Beatrletioo Aot IMl, ia enfoveabla 
in a municipality, eren when iu com- 
nittee baa been auperaeded and to aet at 
reel all doubta in that eonaection. 

The Punjab Restitution of Mortgaisd 
Lands {Amendment) Bill {Marth 98, 
1948) To amend the Punjab Reatitution 
of Mortgaged Landa Act, 19£)8, ao aa 
(1) to iwrmit an officer other than 
the Oommiaaiooer to be inveated with 
the latter’a powera ; 

(ii) to give the right of appeal before 
the Financial Commiaaioner to the party 
againat whom the Oommiaaioner accepta 
an appeal and 

(ill) to recogniae clearly the reri- 
aional jnriadictiOD of the Financial Oom- 
miaaioner. 

Goverament of Oriaaa 


The Orissa Local Authorities Extent 
sion of Office Act 1949 (Orissa Act III 
of 1949) (December 94, 1948\ :^To provide 
for extenaion of the term ot office of 
Local Authoritiea in the province during 
the continuance of preaent hoatilitiea and 
for a period of Mx montha thereafter. 

The Orissa Legislative Authorities 
Extension of O/lce Act 1942 {Orissa Act 
III. of 1949) (December 97, 194iD To 
prevent membemhip of any of Hia Ma- 
jwty*a FcHTcee or employment directly 
concerned with the preaent war being a 
diaqaalification for meroberahip of the 
ODcaa Legialative Aaaembly. 

The Oriesa Tenancy (Amendment) Act 
1949 (Orissa Act IV of 1949^ (March 87, 
1943 'To place the Sub- Deputy Ootlec- 
tora on the aame footing aa Deputy Gol- 
leetora in regard to trying of auita under 
the Oriaaa Tenancy Act, 1943. 

The Bihar and Orissa Slate Aid to 
Industries (Orissa Amendment) Act, 1949 
(Orissa Act V of 1949) (March 91. 1949 ) : 
—To enaure quick diapMl of applicatione 
tor State aid ao that Director of Develop- 
ment may aanction email loana without 
reference to the meatinga of the Board of 
Induatriea. 


The Orissa Stamp (Amendment] Aet, 
1949 (Oriua Act VI of 1943) (April 10, 
1948) —To unify the ratea of Stamp dnty 
eharaeable in the province. 

The Orissa Weights and Measures 
Aet, 1943 (Orissa AeLVII of 1948) {Avril 
98, 1949) To fix a acale of alandard 
meaanrea with reference to the atandard 
welghta far the province. 

The Bihar and Orissa Municipal 
(Orissa Amsmdms:it) Aet, 1949 (Orissa 
Aet XI gf 1949) (Mg 94, iMI):— To 
ipt Dbarmaealaa. where pilgrima ate 
Iftf ******H ptf'fldi 


free of eharge from payment of wilir» 
lighting, latnne nnd draiaago taxea. 

The Utkal Universitg Aet 1949 (Orissa 
Aet XIII of 1949), (August 9, 1949) 

To eaUbliah and ineorporato a Univoralty 
in -the province. 

Blile 


The Hindu fTomeii'a Bights to Pro* 
perty (Extension to Agricultural Land 
in Orissa) BUI, 1949 (Novsmbsr 94, IMf):-* 
To give Hindu women the eaaM rlgble 
in raapect of agricultural land aa they 
enjoy nnder the Hindu Women's Righto 
to Property Act, 1937 In raapect of *pro« 
parly other than ngrioultural landia. 


Gowernment of Aaoam 

The Assam (Temporarily •Settled Dis* 
tricts) Tenancy (Amendment) Aet, 1949 
{Aet I of 1948). (March 98, 1949) >^To 
amend the Aeaam (Tempornrily-Bettlod 
Uiatricta) Tenancy Act, 1935 in order to 
remove difficulty in renlUIng rents and 
in paying Government revenue by Blena- 
gara of landa pertaining to templea or 
other religious institutional etc 

The Assam Forest (Amendment) Act, 
1949 (Act II of (March 90, 1948) 

Further to amend the Assam Foreat Bo* 
gulation 1891 in order to remove uane- 
eaaeary barasament and inconvenlenee 
and to penaliaa any Forest officer or 
Police Officer who vaxationaly and mali- 
ciously arreata any person on the pre- 
tence that he ia aiiapected in nny forest 
ofience or other wise as provided by Se^ 
tiOD 00 (1) of tbe Regulation. 

The Aesam Land and Revenue Regula* 
tkm (Amendment) Act, 1949 (Act III of 
1943) (March 80, 294^1 ;—For^ 
ameiid the Aaaam Land nnd 

Regulation 1886 in order to ^ 

Government to frame. rules for the eoet^y 
of attached movable property. 

The Ooalpara Tenancy (Amendment) 
Aet. 1949 [Act TV of 1948). (May 99, 
1948) Fui thar to amend the Ooalpara 
Tenancy Act 1929 to provide relief lor 
all claaeee of teoanta by rednelog tha 
rate of interest, abolitiou of damagee cm 
arreare of rent and facilHating the difiMoa 
of tenanciea and diatribulion of rent ete. 

The Sylhet TSnaney {AmendmmM) Aet, 
1949 (Aet V of 1949). (May 99, IMSl;- 
To amend the Srlhet Tenancy Aet, Wfi 
in order to provide relief lor all sHagm 
of teoanta by rednolng tha rate of inienai 
abolition of damages on arteara of 
and facilitating tha diviaion of 
•ad dlatributioo of reo^, ete. 

The Assam Money Lenders^ 
meat) Aet. 1949 (Aet VI ef 194$. Uim 
98, 1949) amend the Aseam ntmer 
Lmimtf Aet 2984 with a Heir taSa 
tether liUM to Mi Mum ^ 


ReveoM 



M 
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Tk$ duam Fiinane$ Act, 1948 (Aei 
rilcfms), {July 9, 1943) fix 
nice •( whieh •grieultuTal income 
•bull be tiled under tbe Afisam Agd* 
enltvrel Income-Ux Act. 1030. 

Tke ShiUmgiAUuehment of8*ilarU$) 
Aei. 1948 (Aei Till cf 1948). (July f. 
To emend the Bulee tor the 
Adminietretlon of Jneiice in the Britieh 
porthm of Shillonfc, in order to eccore 
uaiformlt^ in the metter of etteehmeot* 
of eeleriei. 

The Aaeam Court of Wards (Amend- 
meat) Act, 1948 (Act IX of 1948), {July 
18, 1948) I— To emend the Bengtl Court 
of Weide Act 1879 in ite epplicetion to 
•Aeeemrto meka proeirione of Section 
]0Q of the Court of Werde Act 1879 
epplkeble in reepeet of execution of 
dooTOT or ordczi peeeed by the High 
Oourt in legetd to ell pending euite or 
pioeeedingi. 

The Assam Court of Wardi (Dels- 
eaikfu ef Powers) Act, 1948 {Act X of 
1948). {Jely 18, 1948) To emend the 
Beogel Court of Werde Act 1879, in ite 
•ppItMtion to Aeeem, in order to eneble 
the Collector to ddegete enoh of tboce 
peweie ee the Court epprovee to e 
Speeiel Offieer eppointed to eieist him 
fai the metiegement of the Eitetea under 
the Oaatt oTWerde. 

The Auam higislaHve Chambers 
{Members' Emoluments) (Amendment) 
Aef, 1948 (Act XI of 1948) (July 16, 
IM) Further to emend the Aeum 
LwieletiTe Cbembere (Membere* Emo- 
lumenul Act, 1938, in order to fix tbe 
elloweiice for membere of tbe 
IjagUetuie in eeoordence with the upper 
Mimm of Firet Grede officere, 

Ac Shillong (Execution cf Decrres) 
Aei, 1943. (Act XII of 1948) (September 
ML 1948) To provide the Civil Gourte 
heving Jnriedietioo over the Britieh 
mtion of Shillong with tbe power 
In eend deemee lor eseeutiOB to the Civil 
Oourte heving Jafiedietion in the Khmi 
Bletei. end eleo power to execute denrem 
eenr^ them for exeention by the Gmi 
OouTte heving iuriedietion in the Sheei 


Govenoieml of Sind 

The Bombay Entertaimments Duty 
ISM Amemdment) Act, ^ 19a 

(Ifareh 98, 3943) :-lncrenM the rete of 
iUlerleinmeni duty to ^^X of ^ the pey- 
Mont for edmloeion nod eltcred tbe me; 
IM of levy by piceeiibing reeovcry of 
Sedoly nl M (poso emount 

fiedvedM the heeper of the enterteinmenf. 

the Amboy tiuawee (Bind Afnend- 
meol) Aei, No. II of 1948 {North 98, 
iili:-lBmoced.lhe.ieie of ^ti^y 

^mpnon 


end increeeed the etemp duty on eertein 
cleciei of inetrumenli executed in the 
City of Kereehi. 

The Jtatodero Munieipality (Extern^ 
ston cf Term) Aei, No. HI (jr 1948 
(March 98, 1948) Extended the term 
of tbe Retodero Mnnieipelity by eix 
monthe eo ee to ellow time for holding 
the election. 

The Karachi Joint Water Board Act, 
No. IV of 1948 (March 96. iMy)^-Con- 
■tituted e Joint Water Board, to imple- 
ment tbe Hel^ Water Storage Scheme 
for eupplying e permanent eouice of 
water to aupplement the exiating enpply 
for the City of Karachi. 

The Bombay Weights and Measures 
(Sind Amendment) Act No. V cf 1948 
(March 86, 1948) It made an enabling 
provision that a trader or agent in poaae- 
asion of a weifj^t, measure or weighing 
or measuring instrument ehouid be pre- 
sumed, until the eontrsry is proved, to have 
been in posseesbn of it for nee te trade. 

The Sind Consumption of Intoxicants 
BestricHcn (Amendment) Act, No. Vt o/ 
1988 (March 96,1943) t— Provided that 
appeale from tbe orders pasted under 
aection 21 by the Collector ehonld lie to 
the Revenue Oommisaioner and by the 
Aesietant or Deputy Collector to the 
Collector. 

Ths Sind Opium Smoking (Amend- 
ment) Act, No. VII of 1948 (March 96, 
1948) RMoved the limitation impoaed 
by lection 31 that tbe payment of re- 
wards for detection of offences under the 
Act 'should be made available out of the 
fines. 

The Bombay Village Sanitation (Sind 
Amendment) Act, No VIII of 1948 
(March 86, 1948) Vslidated tlw no- 
minationB by Government in certain 
eaaea where the uominetione at the gene- 
ral electione were leae then the aeete 
allotted. 

The Hindu Women*s Rights to Pro- 
psrty (Sind Extension to Agricultural 
Land) Act, No. IX of 1948 (march 80, 
1948) ^-Extended tbe provieione of the 
Hindu Women 'a Rights to Property Aet, 
1937, and the Hindu Women*! Rknte to 
Property (Amendment) Act, 1938; to 
ngrieultarmi lande in the Pronnoe with 
retroepeetive effect restoring the preenmed 
intentioo of tbe Legielntnre nalllfied by 
the Federal Coun of India in Urnir 
deeWon la cim No. 1 of 194L 

The Bombay Laud Revemss Code 
and the Oowemmeut Oeeupanie (Sind) 
Amendment AeL No. X of 1948 (March 
89, 1948) Fbmitlad the oeeopniiis to 
, keee or mortgagi Mr hmde held by 
Itbem on reetrieled tmn 
Land Revenne Coda or 
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OeoapMli (Sind) Aot. 1038; (or • period 
not nseeeding ten yente withonl the 
Mnotion of the Oollector. 

The Bombay Irrigation (Sind Amend- 
ment) Act, No, XI of J9iS {iiareh SO, 
1948) ;-Poitponed (i) the date for the 
reooferj of water-ooureei expemes withonl 
Intereat from the due date and <ii) the 
reeOTory of ioetalmenta towards euch 
expellees without eharging penal interest. 

The Sind Medical PractiHonere* 
(Repeal) Act, No, XII of 194S {April 8, 
1948) Repealed the Sind Medical Prac- 
titionere* Act, 1940, regulating the Quali- 
fications aud providing for the regietra- 
tion of practitioners of Indian systems 
of medicine. 

The Bombay Primary Education 
(Sind Amemdmeni) Act. No, X!II cf 
1948 {April 8, 1948) .'—Fixed the mini- 
mum age for admission to primary 
schools at six ;fears : 

Made it eligible for ex-Ohairmen and 
ex-Preeidents for election to the 
Provincial Board of Primary Education ; 

Prescribed some educational qualifica- 
tions for the representatives of women, 
minorities and backward communities 
on the School Board *, 

Made some other unimportant changes 
in the Act of l923. 

The Sind LegielaUte Aeeemhly Mtm- 
here* Salariea and Allowancee Act, No, 
XIV cf 1948 {April 8, 1948) Supplied 
the omiseion of not providing for the 
return tm after the close of the session 
or meeting; ; 

Put some limitations on the subeis- 
tenoe aUowanoe during the period of 
adiottcnment. 

The Sind Nureee, Midwivee, Health 
Vieitore and Baie Regietraiion {Amend- 
ment) Act, No, XV of 1948 {April 8, 
1948) Subatitutod the expreision 
Wnad-dai*' into '*asaistaot midwife” 
and omitted the provision with icspeet 
to '*nttiae-did.'* 

Withdrew the applieation of the Act 
in eertain areas ; and . . 

Made changes In the oonatllation of 
th^ Council* 

Tk* 8oeM*t 

{iKni Amm dtu n tl Act, Vo. XVI ^ 
tm lApiU io.iia) .--iDtr^no^ 
deB*iiiiMi d "niiHMiag Buk” . <■ 

Ae» Md MofUed iMpwtiaB of books of 
' i by tts Fiosi^ Bsoks; 


maCO < 


af the 
BeaiBtinr to 
awaid withonl 


by Qovemment in appeal or nvWon ; 
and 

Oeve arbitration awards or orders of 
liquidator status of a deems to onahlo 
to pmoeed against persons leaving BrltMi 
India and going to Indian States* 

Enabled the appointment of a ainglo 
person to administer the aflhim of a 
suspended society. 

The Sind {Police) Ri/he Phece Ad, 
No, XVII of 1948 (April 18, 1948) 
Provided for the conaUtution of a fores 
on a semi-military liaco. 

The Cotton Ginning and Preeeing 
Faetoriee (Sind Amendment) Act, Mo. 
XVm pf 1948 {Apnl 18, 1948) Mads 
It an ofivnee for admixtura of cotton 
produce of two or mom aeaoona. 

The Sind Agrieulturiele ReUef (Amend- 
ment) Act Ho, XIX cf 1948 (AprU 88, 
1948) Amended the definition c8 an 
^agriculturist* by inereaalim the limita of 
the qualifying holding ; Took away the 
periM of 00 days provided for applfoation 
for amendment of a decree and revived 
applications dismissed on that aeconni* 
It provided for one right of appeal 
against order passed under aeclloo 18* 

The Bombay Abhari (Sind Am e n d - 
ment) Act No, XX of 1948 (Man If* 
1948) ^-Empowered Government to Imne 
orders in respect of grant of liesuoas 
and to mviae oidm paeaad by the 
Abkarl Offioera ; Made a proviaion almllnr 
to that oontsiioed in the Madme Pl^ 
bition Supplemental Act. 

The &nd Legielative Aeeemhly (Pra» 



Onvn dmStf to 



cerned witli the proaeention of lhai 
war wiH not involve 
under eeelioo 00 of the 
Indie Act, 203». 

The Temporary 

XteemMem of Beerme and _ 

No. XXn cf 1948 (Jmiy U, l§4tt% 
Piovidod thni owinc to Imge tmola of 
lands heving haan dsaMgad by ioada on 
tha right bank of rivor Indna and anlll- 
vntion mfieet^ by Hnr tronbla ami da* 


Co-opaimt Vi B o ci a ti aa Act IfiBL ho pool- 
ponSnp to tha 81st FannarjilOIA. 

The Bombay 
(Sind Se con d 
XXHItf 19a 
Irlelad within 
af lha 
for 



of 2M. 

The Reedbag BlebHcb 
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Local Boardc (Sind Amendment) Aei, 
yo, XXIV rf 1948 (July 17, 1948) 

» wm8 the Presioent or Vioe-Preei- 
o oell e meeting of e Oommittee 
when the Ohelrmen of that committee 
wee ebieot fr 9 m the loeel limiti for e 
period exceeding 15 days ; 

Empowered Govern ment to inveet e 
Dietrict Municipality with power to con* 
trol effectively the nuiience ceneed by 
milch cattle etablea ; 

Bemoved certain reatrictiona on a 
town being declared aa a notified area. 

The Special C<mmi$Mioner*e Powere 
Act, No, XXV of 1948 (July 17, 1948) 
Provided for the appointment of an offi- 
cer aa Special Oommiaaioner to maintain 
efotive control of law and order in the 
Bur area after the withdrawal of mar- 
tial law and for inveatiog that officer 
with the powera of a Oommiaaioner nnder 
the Bombay Diatrict Police Act. 

The Bombay Local Boards (Sind 
Amendment) Act, No, XXVI of 1948 
17, 1948) .‘—Empowered the local 
a to contribute a earn not exceeding 
Ra. 900 in a year to the Wakf Admt- 
niatration Fund under the Muaaalman 
Wakf Act No. XLII of 1923. 

Billa 

The Sind Money- T^endere BUI, No, 
VII of 1948) :-»Providea for the regula- 
tion of money-lending tranaactiona in 
the Province by regiatration and licen- 
sing of money-lendera and regulating 
tiM accounta. 

The Sind Alienation of Agricultural 
Land {Restriction) Bill, No, XVIII of 
lead) ’Propoaea to impoee certain rea- 
trietiona on alienation of agrioultural 
land with the object that amall land- 
holdera abonld preaerve their holdinn 
and that tranafer of land from agricul- 
tural to non-agricultural claaaea ahould 
be reatricted within certain limita. 

The Bind Rat Pest Bill, No, XX of 
1948 {published in Sind Oovemment 
Gaceffe, dated June 17, 1948) .-—Propoaea 
to earry^ out the operationa of rat-killing 
in •the Province for a period of five yeara 
to remove the r^il oi rat-peat. 

The Bombay Town Planning (Sind 
Amendment) Bill, No. XXVII of 1948 
(Puldiehed in Sind Oovemment Oasette, 
June 84, f Pdy; :->Propoaea to remove 
certain defecta in the Bombay Town 
Planning Act which came to notice in 
the working of the Act 

The Sind Deti Leii (itmendittciif) Bill, 
No, XXVm of 1948 (Published in Sind 
Oovemment Oasette, June 84. 1948 
P ro p oaea to remove certain defeeta in the 
Binil Deti Leti Act obaerved in the 
woriring of the Act. 

The Sind Hakims and Vaide Bill, 


No. XXIX of 1948 (Puhliehed ia Bind 
Oovemment Oasette, July 18, 1948) 
Providea for the regiatration of oualified 
Hakima and Vaida in the Province to 
raiae the ataodard of practice in the 
Indian ayatema of medicine and forma- 
tion of a Council for that purpoae. 

The Sind Boll-Worm Bill No. XXX 
of 1948 {Published in Sind Oovemment 
Oasette, August 19, 1948) :^Providea for 
the eradication of Boll-worm inaectpeat 
oauaing damage to cotton crop in the 
Province. 

The City of Karachi Municipal 
Amendment) Bill, No. XXXI of 1948 
Published in Sind Oovemment Oasette, 
September 16, 1948) Providea for re- 
ducing matter for publication in the 
Sind Government Gaeette of quarterly 
accounta of the Karachi Municipal Cor- 
poration aa a meaaurn of economy. 

Govenuneiit of BomboF 

The Bombay District Municipal Local 
Boards and Municipal Boroughs {Amend- 
ment) Act, 1948 {Bom. XIX of 1948), 
November 6, 1948 To remove the dead- 
lock reauUing from the detention of 
preaidenta ana vice-preaidenta of certain 
local bodies in prison under the Defence 
of India Rules by empowering the 
Collector in aneb eontingencies to 
autherise a member of the local body or 
the Chief Officer to perform all functions 
of the Psesident or Vice-Presidents. 

The life of the Act is up to April 1, 
1944. 

The Bombay Ferries (Amendment) Act, 
1948 (Bom, XXI of 1948), {December 8, 
1948 ) To institute better control over 
vessels plying on any river, stream, creek, 
tank, lake or other collections of water 
affbrding passage for a vessel so as to 
prevent recurrence of accidents like 
the boating tragedy that occurred at Surat 
in August ]9:i8 as far as possible. 

The Bombay Power Alcohol and Pe- 
troleum Act, 1949 (Bombay XXIII of 
1948), (December 17, 1948) ^To regulate 
the manufacture of power alcohol and for 
the admixture of power alcohol with petrol 
for use as motor fuel in the Province of 
Bombay and for certain other purposes. 

The Coroners {Bombay Amendment) 
Act, 1948 (Bombay XXV of 1948), {Jan- 
uary 4, 1948) To preclude inqueata by 
the Coroner in casea of deaths reanltlng 
from enemy action as this procednie is 
likely to cause great Inconvenience and 
delay in the disposal of bodies. 

The Bombay Small Holders Rdief 
(Second Amendment) Act, 1948 (Been. 
XXVI of 1H8) \Januairy €, 1948) To 
protect persona in the Defence Servloai 
of the Crown who cannot enltlvata landi 
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thtmeiltai from erietion on nceoant of 
•ttblitlinK of the landi in eontnfontion 
of the oondUiont of their reipcea?e 

’th9 Bomkay Tenancy Umendeitfif) 
Acf,^ 19i» (Bom, XXfu oj U4») 
tjamuary 3, 1933) To Mfegunrd the 
Uitereote of penone in the Defence 
eerficee of the Orown whether they" be 
Inndlordi or protected tenente. Section 
23 end Section 5, eub-eeetion (2) (d) of 
the Bombey Tenenoy Aet, 1939, intended 
to lifeKurd the interest of protected 
tenente ntid Undlorde operate .harehty 
against persons joining the military 
na?al and air ssryices of the Orown 
during the War. 

Tho Bombay Land Improvement 
Scheme Act 1949 (Bom, XXVIII of 1949) 
(January 96, 194S) To provitie for the 
making and execution of schemes relating 
to the oonstruction of tanks, embank- 
ments and other works, the prohibition 
and control of grasing for the purpose 
of preservation of soil erosion, improve- 
ment of water supply and other matters 
in order thereby to protect and improve 
lands and crops in the Province of 
Bombay. 

The Bombay Co-operative Soeietiee 
(Amendment) Act, 1949 (Bom, XXlX of 
1933) {February 11, 1943) :~To legalise 
fbe practice mentioned below. Members 
taking loans from salary earners* co- 
operative societies sign an agreement 
authorising the officer disbursing the 
salary to deduct from it the amount of 
instalment due on the loan and to 
remit the amount deducted to the 
society. It is also usual, by the same 
agreement, to undertake not to revoke 
the authority thus given so long as any 
part of the loan and interest thereon 
remains unpaid. 

The Bombay Oo-operative Societies 
Act, 1925, did not contain any provision 
in tills behalf. 

The Bombay Cotton Control Act, 1949 
(Bom. XXX of 1949) (March 9, l943) 

To malnuiii the quality and reputation 
of the cotton grown in certain arer.s, and 
for that purpose in these areas, to fix 
the variety of cotton to be grown, to 
prohibit the cultivation of any variety of 
the prohibited variety of cotton with any 
other cotton and to prohibit or rrotr^t 
the possession or use of, or trade in 
the prohibited variety of cotton, in the 
best interest of the growers of cotton 
in these areas in the Province, the 
notion trade and economic prosperity of 
the Provinoi. 

1943 

Tk§ Bemhuy BaUoaing Preparatonf 
Mmemee A03p 9H9 (Bom. / oj 1949). 


January 9, 1943) To provide for the 
(numbt^ng of premises and oollecting 
information about persons as measurso 
preparatory to the rationing of artlelee 
or things essential to the life of the 
eommuniw. 

The City of Bombay Munieijpal 
(Amendment) Act, 1943 (Bom, II of 
1943), (March 3, 1943) To invest the 
Municipality with the power to control 
the keeping and rearing of dogs on 
private premises by providing for lioen- 
ing of dogs kept in the Oiiy. 

The Bombay Finance Act, 1943 (Bom. 
Ill of J943) {March 30, 1943) 'i'o ex- 
tend the life of the Act of 1932 by one 
more year. 

The Bombay Bent Beatricton (Amend-, 
ment) Act, 1948 (Bom, IV of 1943) March 
30, 1943) To extend the life of the Act 
of 1939 by one more year. 

The Bombay Small Holders Belief 
(Amendment) Act, 1943 (Bom, V o/ 1943) 
March SO, 1943) x— -To extend the life of 
the Act of 1938 by two mure years. 

The Bombay Prevention of ProetUw. 
tion (Amendment) Act, 1943 (Bom, VII oJ 
1943) (May 6, 1943) *1*0 make landlo ds 

i mnishable for the reiieatcd and coiitiiiuous 
etting out of their premises to proftitutee 
and to enable tbe Police to clear apeeiAe 
areas effectually. 

The City of Bombay Municipal Cor* 
poration (Extension of Term) (Amend* 
ment) Act, 1943, (Bom. 17// of 1943), 
(June 11, 1949) To extend the life of 
the Dorporaiioii for a further period of 
one year, i.e, till the lat April, 1945. 

(In view ojl Section 93 conditions in 
this province, no Bill has been introduced 
einee November 13, 1943), 


GovernmeAt of Madraa 

The Madras City Municipal and 
District Municipalities (Amendment) 
Act, 1949, (Madras Act XXVll of 
1949), November 92, 1049) To empower 
tbe municipal executive authority Co 
require owiiera of buildings to construct 
house drains not oii»y where a public 
drain or ouifall has actually been pro- 
vided but also in caees where one la 
about to be provided or ie in tbe proeoea 
of eonitruction. 

The Madras Hereditary Villaga* 
Officers (Amentiment Act, 1949 (Madras 
Act XXV JH of 1949) (November if, 
1949):— To provide that tbe O r * * **“^ 
preaumption applicable to aervics ; 
namely, that they conalat only \ 
aaaigiiment of revenuq, alionld not 
o inam lands setnally in the pm 
d srtitsns on or after the 
1942 that tbs nai nro of tho 
‘ bo determined in ensh 
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with reference to the facts thereof 
and that the minor heir to a village 
artisan officer may sue at any time within 
three years from the date of aUuintni:. 
his majority. 

Th 0 Madras University (FouHh 
Amendment) Act^ 194S {Madras Act 
XXIX of iOifI). {Decemher 6. f942\ 

To give power to the Syndicate of the 
University of Madras to continue to 
recognise constituent colleges ns such, 
notwithstanding their removal to places 
outside the limita of the UniverKity on 
aeeonnt of the situation created by the 
War. 

The Madras Prohibition (Amendment) 
Actt 1942 (Madras Act XXX of 1942) 
{December 10, 1942) : — 'I’o enhance the 
maximum penalty for illicit distillation 
and distributinn of liquor. 

The Madras City Police (Amendment 
Act, 1942 (Madras Act XXXI of 1942) 
^ecemh&r 7, 1942) :--To make Deputy 
Oommissioiiers of Police exoffido Presi- 
dency Magistrates for certain limited 
purposes. 

The Andhra Univer ity (Second 
Amendment) Act, 1942 {Madv>is Act 
XXXII of 1942), (December 17, 1942) 

To make certain amendments to the An- 
dhra University Act. 1925, for the pur- 
pose of removing difficulties experienced 
in working the Act. 

The Madras Univ rsity (Fifth 
Amendment) Act^ 1942 (Mt/dras Act 
XXXIII of 1942), (December 17, 194;?);— 
To enable the Vice-Cliatu*ellor of the 
Madras University to hold elections to 
University bodies in anticipation of 
vacancies arising by efflux of time not 
earlier than two months from the date 
on which they arise. 

The Madras Motor Vehicles Taxation 
(Amendment) Act, 1942 (Madras Act 

XXXIV o^ 1942) {December 12, 2942) ; — 
To provide that a person accused of a 
minor offence under the principal Act 
may impear before the court by pleader 
Inatead of in person or may plead guilty 
of the offengo by a letter aadreas^ to 
the court remitting at the aame time 
the sum specided oy jt 

The Madras , Prohibition (Second 
Amendment) Act,^ 1942 (Madras Act 

XXXV qf 1942) (December 28, 1942) 

To exempt from the provisions of the 
Madras Prohibition Act, 1937, troops and 
members of medical and other staffs 
attached to them* who are atationed in, 
or paaa through prohibition areas, as well 
sm canteen keepers and others duly em- 
Mwered to supply liquor and intoxicating 
4iiigt to them. 

The Madras City Municipal and Dis- 
wiet Munieipalities (Second Amendment) 


Act, 1942 (Madras Act XXXVI of 1942) 
(December 30, 1942) To empower the 
Government to frame rules for the valu- 
ation of Government and railway bnild- 
ingH SB v.cll as of certain other buidinga 
for tbe purpose of assessing them to pro- 
perty tax under the prinripal Acta. 

The Madras Cotton Control (Amend* 
ment) Act 1942 (Madras Act XXXVIl 
I of 1942) {December 29, 1942) To 

enhance* the iwnalty for certain offences 
.sgainttt the principal Act and to provide 
for thj custody and examination of 
cotton seized under that Act and for 
the deurnctioD of *pulichai* cotton (a 

• proliiiiiial vsriety) or of cotton mixed 
\utii 'l ulichai’ cotton. 

The Madras Municipalities (Third 
I Amendment) Act, 1942 (Madras Act 
! XXXVIII of 1912) (January 29, 1948):^ 

' '1*0 amend tiie piincipHl Act with a view 
to remove tbe difficuitiea encountered in 
working the Act and to improve the 
munic!psl administration. 

The Madras Sales of Motor Spirit 
Taxation (Amendment) Act, 1943 (Madrae 
Act 1 0 ^ 1943) (January 9, 1948) To 
provide for the transfer of the adminis- 
tiHtioii of the Madras Sales of Motor 
S:*irit Taxation Act, 1939, from the 
I Land Revenue to the Commercial Taxes 
De. art ment. 

The Madras Electricity Duty (Amend* 

I ment) Act, 1943 (Madras Act II of 1943) 

, (January 22, 1913) To amend the 
principal Act so as to bring it into strict 
accord with the provisions of aection 
154-A of the Government of India Act, 
1935. 

j The Legal Practitioners (Madras 

j Amendment) Act, 1943 (Madras Act III 
^ 1943) (February 8, 1943) .—To em- 
power tlie High Court to make an order 
! as to costs in cases of professional mis- 

• conduct by legal practitioners and to 

• provide for tiie more effective auppreaiion 
j of the touting evil. 

I The Madras Medical Registration 

(Amendment) Act, 1943 (Madras Act IV 
, of 1943), (February 13, 1943) .'—To pp- 
: vide for the constitution of an Executive 
, Committee of the Madras Medical Coun- 
I cil; to raise the fee levied for regiatratiou 
: of medical practitioners from Ra. 19 to 
i Re. 20, to levy a fee of Ra. 5 for the regia- 
; tralion of practitionera repatered elae- 
where in British India or for the rena- 
tration of a registered praetitioDcr nnmr 
I a new name and to define the fiinetiODe 
of a Committee of the GbnneU wh3e 
making an enquiry under the prioei|ial 
Act. 

The Presidency Towns Insolvency 
i (Madras Amendment) Act, 1948 (Madras 
! Act V of 1949) {JMruary 19, 1949) 
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To make the Official Aeaii^nee and hit 
eatablithraent part ol the tuff of the 
High Oourt and to authorize the tranafer 
to the account of thi‘ Uoverii- 

ment ol all moiieyt likely to be turpliia 
in the hands of the Official AsMignee 
without imuairing in any way the rightt 
of peraoiiB haviug claims again at '* those 
moneys. 

The Madras District Municipahties 
(Amendmetit) Act, I9l3 {Madnis Act VI 
oj 194S), i February 19 J3) To ainfiid 
eection 84 (/) of the principal Act ho sh 
to enable muiih ipal councils to levy the 
property tax on lands usid excltisivrly 
tor agricultural purposes at a rate higher 
than that at whi(‘h property tux is levied 
by them on buildings. 

The Madras Court of Small Cauaes 
Validation of Froceedinus) Act, 1913 
Madras Act VII of 1943). {February i!8, 
2943) :*~To validate the proccidings and 
acta of the Coutt of Small Csusis of 
Madras during the period from the Khh 
April, 1942 to the IHth June. 1942 (both 
days Inclusive) when the Court was 
located outside the Presidency-town of 
Madras. 

The Madras Finance Act, 1940 (A/<w/- 
ras Act, VUl of 1943). {March 14, 
1948) To reduce the General Sales Tax 
payable for the }ear 194;)-44. The Ad 
oas since been repealed by the Madras 
Finance (No. 2) Act, 1943. 

The Madras Debt Conciliatitm' Amend • 
ment) Act 1943 {Madras Act IX of 1943) 
(March 18, JjiS) To provide that, whete 
a creditor does not furnish to tl.e Debt 
Conciliation Board a statement of the 
debt due to him by a debtor as rtquired 
by section 10 (1), the debt itself Is not 
discharged but that the creditor ahould 
challenge the accuracy of the particulars 
ai to His debt given in the dehior*s 
application. 

The Annamalai VvivivsHy {Amend- 
ment) Act, 1948 {Madras Act X of 1948) 
(May 8, 1948) To aii.end the i rimi- 
pal Act ao as to enable the Vice-Chaiice- 
flor to hold anticipatory elections to 
University bodies nut earlier than two 
months from Uie date of their reconsti- 
tution. 

The Madras City Municipal {Amend- 
ment) Act 2943 {Madras Act XI of 
1948), (June 8, 1943) To imeud section 
91 of the principal Act so as to prohibit 
the Corporation of Madras fiom con- 
flidering any proposals for the amend- 
ment of the eewlishment schedule of 
the Corporation of Madras except at 
the inatanoe of its Commisatoner. 

The Indian Lunacy (Madras Amend- 
mmU) Act, 194$ {Madras Act XJI of 
JMQl (May 27, 1948) >-To provide abo 


j for the temporary dlseharge ol lanatiea 
I who have been detained under the pro* 
visions of section 7 or 10 of the priiiei* 

; \ys\ Act when auch diecham ia neoeaiary 
1 ill the interest of ^e health of the 
j lunliticfl. 

I The Madras Local Boards (Amend- 
I ment) Act 1943 Madras Act XIIJ c/ 
'■ 1913). (June 28, 19i8) To make ■peei6o 
. provision in section 63 of the priuoi|ial 
i Act for the resumption of control over 
, end* >. aments which have been transferred 
to district bosrda under that section end 
i also to provide that the rent value of lands 
, ill propiieiary estates should be 6xed 
I once in three years. 

The Madnapalle Tuberculosis Sana* 
i toriuni {Regulation rf Buildings) Act, 
i9!8 {Madras Act XIV of 1948 ),(June 
27, 1943 ) 1*0 provide for the control 
id the construction of buildings in the 
iieignli.uirhiiod of the 'J'nboroulosis Bans- 
torinm at Msdanapalle, and for the ex- 
cluHiiin, nu>dificalion or restriction of 
enactments rblating to public health 
from or in sinh neighbourhood. 

The Madras Agriculturists RsXief 
(Amendment) Act, iU43 {Madras Act Xv 
of 1048 i Any vet 4, 1943) ‘.--To validate 
certain rules under the Act enabling 
the partiiH concerned to apply to ^e 
court for a declaration of the amount of 
the debt as scaled down due by the 
debtor and to piefer an appeal agaiuat 
such declaration and certain orders of 
the court. 

7'hp Madras Stamp (Increass of 
Dutic8^ Act, J948 (Madras Act XVI of 
1948 {September 22, 1948 ) -.—To in- 
crease the tsxation leviable in thia Pro- 
vince as an anti-inflationary measure. 
The stamp duty payble hsa been dou- 
bled ill the ease oi certain instruments 
which are exclusively or princiiially 
connected with busineas. and raised by 
; fifty i«r cent in certain other cases, 
j The Madras Ftnance {No, 2) Act, 
1943 {Madras Act X Vll of 1948 ) 
{September 8, 1948 ) (i) To amend 

the Madias Betting 'isx Act, 1935, so 
as to raise the maximum of the to- 
talizator tax and the tax on beta made 
with bookmakers from 4 and per 
rent ; and (ii) to amend the Madine 
General t^sh s Tax Act, 1939, with yfka% 
from 1-10094.3, so as to rehldiw the 
original rate of Rs. 5 a month In the 
case of dealers whose turnover ie betiTseQ 
Rs. 10,000 and Rs. 20,000 end to fsim 
the rate to 1 i>er ««nt of Eie turnover 
where it exceeds Rs. TOJXO, 

The Madras Irrigaticei fTorks (Jts- 
pairs Improvement oud Conefniehon) Act 
1948 {Madrae Act XVJII of 194$) 
{Si^mher 99, 1948) s— To the 
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Qofmmwi to rqMfr rad improro raj 
oiitiiiiic irrlgotion workt tud to eonitroet 
tto# irrigfttioD worki on prifate landt 
(tbo coat being met by the Gbverament 
la the firet inataiice and recovered later 
from the peihon concerned) and aleo to 
enpply water from Government irriga- 
tion workaandto obarite feea for aoch 




Th§ Madrai Paumbrokmn Bill, 1940 
To rwulate and control the biiaineM of 
pewiibrokera in the province of Madrai. 

Th§ Madras Village Panehayais Bill 
1940 To make better pro? iaion in 
a eeparate enactment fat the adminiatra- 
tion of village affaire by panchayata. 

The Madras Local Boards {Second 
Amendment) BilU 1941 :*-To remove 
prachayaii from the acope of the Madraa 
Local Boarda Act, ^920 and confine the 
operation of the Act to fiiatrict boarda 
and to make certain other amendmente 
to the Act either for the purpose of 
nmoving certain difflcultiea encountered 
in working the Act or for the purpose 
of improving the administration of 
district boarda. 

The Madiaa Industrial Dispute Bill. 
1949) :<-'ro make provision for the pro- 
motion of pimceful and amicable settle- 
ment of Industrial disputea b; concilia- 
tion and atbitraiion. 

The Criminal Tribes (Madras Amende 
ment) Bill 1948) To make certain 
amendments to the Oriminal Tribes Act, 
1924, which are oonsidertd necessary by 
the experience gained so far in the 
working of the Ata and to liberalize the 
provisions of the Act wherever possible. 

^ The Madras Restriction of Habitual 
Offenders Bill, 1943 provide for the 
applicaiioii of the provisions of the 
(irimiiial Tribes Act, 1924, to individual 
habitual offenders, so that where neces- 
aary. restrictions may be placed on the 
movements of such offenders or a duty 
laid on them to notify their residences, 
etc., as provided in that Act. 

The Mqdras Co-operative Societies 
(Amendmenf) Bill, 1048 'J'o apiend the 
principal Act with a view to facilitste 
the recovery of sums due to co-operative 
aooieiiea in Orissa from members of auch 
aoeietiea residing in this Province. 

The Matlras Proprietory Estates* 
Village Service and Hereditary Village^ 
fleers (Ametidmeni) Bill, 1943 To allow 
the minor, regtatarra as heir In a village- 
ofileer under the two prinaipal Acts, a 
period of five years from the termination 
of his war service to qualify himadf lor 


The TeaMbafom Tnkseeakeis 
mn (Eepateicm off BmUing) JNII. 
JM>.Tn pravifii Iv the eoatiol of 


the oonatniction of bnlldings in the 
neifshbonrhood of the Tuberculoaia Sana- 
torium at Tambaram, and lor the 
exclusion, modification or restriction of 
enact ment a relating to public health from 
or in such neighbourhood. 

The Annamalai University {Seoond 
Amendment t Bill, 1948 To amend the 
principal Act so as to aecure the more 
efficient working of the Act, the main 
charges being abolition of the Aeademie 
Oouncil. alteration of the cooatituiion of 
tiia Senate so ae to make it a more 
representative body, grant of effective 
powere to the Viee-Gbanoeiior, etc. 

The Madrae Public Health (Amend- 
ment) Bill, 2943 *Jo amend the Medrae 
Public Health Act, 1939, for the purpoaa 
of making separate provision for the 
treatment end control of leprosy, which 
is now r^iilated, along with other infec- 
tious discHies, by the provieione of 
Cbepter VII of the Act. 

The Madrae Estatee Land (Tempo- 
rary Amendment) Bill, 1948:— pro- 
vide for the tem.porai 7 aisisnmenl, aub- 
)ect to certain conditiont, m watte trade 
eituated in estates for periods ranging 
from 8 to 5 years for the cultivation of 
food crops during the present emergency. 

The Andhra Univereity (Amendment) 
Bill, 1943 'l‘o remove the prohibition 
imposed by Section 26 ^c) of the Andhra 
University (Second Amendment) Act» 
1942, in the esse <of vacancies in seats 
on the Syndicate and the Finance Com- 
mittee to which nominatioua are made 
by the Clisnoellor. 

The Madras University (Amendment) 
Bill, i94S:-To enable the Madras Uni- 
versity to institute, maintsiii and manage 
collegea and laboratories of its own out- 
side the limits of the University and to 
confer degrees and other academic dis- 
tinctions on students who have perused 
approved courses of study in such col- 
leges and laboratories rad pas^ the 
prescribed exsminatiooe. 

Govt of United Provineee 

The United Provineee Tenancy {Amend- 
ment) Act, 1949, {December 4, 1949) 

'J'o remove the hardship felt by the 
■mailer landlords, permanent tenure 
holders and under-proprietors on iolning 
the military, naval or air aervicca of tht 
Crown by not being able to let out 
their khsuikaekt withont allowing the 
tenant! to require bereditaiy rights. 

The United Provineee Famine BeUsf 
Fund (Amendment) Act, 1948, Uanmary 
28, 1949) To provide that if In tiM 
Bobsequent year the balraee in the 
Famine Belief Fttnd hee lewehed the 
limU el 36 lalffiq. the defiefamy peeMiiai 
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tote pnTiou yen need sot b« nidt 

COOQ* 

ThM UmM Promnam Distriet Boardt 
lAw^endment) Act, 104S, {February JM. 
1948) :-~To enable Uie dietiifi botrde 
•uffrrios considerable decrease in tlie 
inoome from locnl rate to increase the 
local rate. 

The Court Fees {United Provinoii) 
(Amendment) Act, 1948, {Match f, 
I948):^*Vo delete the provision made by 
the Court Fees (Utiit<*d Provinces Amend- 
ment) Act^ 1941, for the fees to be paid 
ill the United Provinces in respect of 
certain applications snd appeals under 
the Motor Vehicles Act, 1930 (iV of 
lOdOi as the Motor Vehicles (Amend- 
ment) Act, 194;^, (XX of 1942) overr^e 
the provisions of Clause (b) of Section 8 
of the Court Fees (United Provinces 
Amendment) Act, 1941. 

The United Provmeee Tenancy {Amende 
ment) Act, 1943, {April 8, 1943) :—To 
remove the difficulties felt by t^ersons in 
the military, naval or air services of the 
Crown holding land jointly with others 
in sab-letting of holdings and to exempt 
such persons from the penally provided 
for in bub-Stetion (1) of Section 171 of 
the U. P. Tenanc’y Act. 1939. 

The United Provtncee Tenancy (Se- 
cond Amendment) Act, 1943, {April 7, 
1948) :^To allow Government to fix 
from time to time the sale price of re- 
ceipt books kept for sale to land -holders 
for use in granting receipts for every 
payment made to them on account of 
rents of sayars, at a rate not exceeding 
the cost of production. 

The United Provincee Maintenance 
and Rfstoration of Order {Indemnity) 
Act, 1943, {April 9, 1943) To protest 
Oovernment servants who in connection 
with the movement designed to paralyse 
Oovernment launched by the Congress 
party in August, 1942, were obligctC in 
some instances, by the imperative need 
of restoring order in the interests of the ' 
defence of India, to take measures not 
covered by a provision of law. 

The Unitea Provincee Entertainment 
and Betting Tax ( War Surcharge) AA, 
1948, {July 7, 1943) :~To empower Govern- 
ment to imj^se a surcharge to a maxi- 
mum of one hundred per cent on the 
present rate of tax to cueck inflationary 
tendeiieies. 

The Court Fees {United Provincee 
Amendment) Act, 1943, {July 8, 2943) 

To enable Oovernment to imt*ose a sur- 
charge of approximately )£h% on all court 
lees leviable under the Court Fees Act 
(VII of 1870) with a view to combat 
infilation. 

The Indian Stamp {United Prooinue 


Amendmenli Acf. 1948, (July id« 194M) 

To enable Oovernment to Impoee a m* 
eharge of approximately 25 per eenl on 
all stemp dutlsa leviable under the Indian 
btamp Act (II of 1899) with a view to 
eomhat inflation. 

United Profdneee Sneurnkned Ettatee 
(Amendment) Jet, 1948, (September f, 
iMg) £mi*owering the Commlealonera 
instead of the Board of Revenne Ip de- 
elds the appeals under the" United Pro* 
vinoee Encumbered Eatates Act, 1981 
with a view to exitedite the diapoaal of 
easet under the Act and to enable the 
Board to correct miatakea. ete*. in the 
liquidation awards declared Anal by the 
Gdlectors. 

Gowenament of Central Pkoviaeoe 
and Berar 

From November 1, ll4f» te fleftemher iO, 

1141 

The Berar Land Bevenue Code (Amend* 
ment) Act, 1948, {I of 1948), (Jleeember 
89, 1948) To extend tlie term of **oettlo- 
ment*’ In Berar from 40 years to 45 years 
so ss to svold the necessity of starting 
settlement operaliont dnring the preasnt 
period. 

The Central Provincee and Berar 
Poetponement of Oeneral Eleeticne to 
Local Br*nrd§ {Amendment) Act, 1948, 
{XV of 1948), (December 81, 1948) To 
provide for the postponement of Oeneral 
Elections to Ixmai Boards nntill the 
termination of the present wsr snd for 
such period thereafter as the Provincial 
Government may* by notificstion, direct. 

The Centrai Provincee and Berar 
Poetponement of EiecHone {Municipal 
Committcf>e and Notified Area Commi* 
ttees) {Amendment' Act, 1948, (XVI of 
1942), (December 31, 1948) To provide 
for the poetponment of Geuersl Elections 
in Urban areas until the termination of 
the present war and for such {leriod 
tbereafter •• the Provincial Government 
may, by notification direct. 

Gowernment of Bihar 

The Bihar Municipal (Temporary 
Exteneioh of Term of Office), Act, 1948, 
{Bihar Act IX cf 1948, {November 88, 
2948) To secure power to postpone for 
the '.duration of the war all general 
elections in municipalities bjy extending 
the term of office of municipal eom- 
miasionera and other ofiicera of muni-' 
ci|>alitife. 

I The Bihar Public Demande Recovery 
{Amendment) Act, 1948, (Bihar Act I if 
1948 ), {March 11, 1948) To provide ta 
the recovery aa a poblle demnnd ol 
ansar doss payabU under tbo Mil- 
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Saetrtm EleetnAeatlon Soheme tad 
Debri-Saiftrim Lift Irrigation Scheme. 

Th§ Bihar Refund of Ceet (AmeHd^ 
meni) Act, 2948, (Bihar Act II of 1948), 
(March 19, 2948) To allow refunds of 
cess to landlords in respect of rents 
r^nced under the Bibar Tenancy Act, 
1^, the Ohnmiiaran Agrarian (Amend- 
ment) Act, 19:l8, the Kosi Diara (Reduc- 
tion of Settled Rents) Act, 19:{9, and the 
Cm Act. where the effect of the 
operation of these Acta has been to 
reduce the ‘.money rent of a holding 
below the figure that was adopted as the 
basis of the lut cess reyaiuatlon of the 
estate. 

The Bihar Maintenance and Reetora^ 
Ron of Order (Indemnity) Act, 1948, 
(Bihar Act III of 1948), (April 9, 
1948) t—To afford protection to officers 
of GoTernment who were, during the 
oiyil disintbances of August, 1942, 

obliged by the imperative need of restor- 
ing order, in the interests of the defence 
of India, to take measures not covered 
by a provision of law. 

The Bihar Sugar Factories Control 
(Amendment) Act 1948, (Bihar Act IV of 
1948 ), July 26, 1948 ) To give 

statutory recognition to the sugarcane 
varieties advisory Committee and to 

empower Government to declare that 
particular varieties of plant cane or ratoon 
esoe are unsuitable for use by factories 
in specified areas. 

The Patna City Mvndpality {Emer- 
gency Aeeeesment and Recovery of 

Taxee) Act 1948, (Bihar Act V of 

1948), (August 6, 1949) To remove the 
difficulties caused by the destruction dur- 
ing the civil disturbances of August, 1942, 
of a part of the records of the Patna 
Oity Municipality, by empowering munici- 
pal commissioners to reconstruct both the 
arrear and current demands in a suit- 
able manner. 

The Bihar Village Collective Respon- 
eihiiity Act, 1948, (Bihar Act VI of 
1948 \ (August 17, 2948) *^To |^e 
Statutory reoognition to the organisa- 
tion of village patrols seting under head-^ 
men appointed^by the District Magistrate 
for the guarding of lines of communica- 
tions and Government property which 
were extensively damaged during the 
elvil disturbances of August, 1042. 

The Bihar Criminl Law (Industrial 
Areas), Amendment Act 2948, (Bihar 
Act Vil of l948h (Beptewim 2, 2948:^ 
To cheek the thefts of oertain articles, 


partionlarfly hon and steeL from mines, 
railways and other industrial places 
which have j^become very common^ in 
Bihar. 

Gowt. of N. W. F. Pirowince 

The N.-W.F.P. Motor VMiiclee 
Taxation (Amendment) Act, 2948, (August 
29, ‘2948). (H. EJs Assent August 86, 
i94^ )s— To authorise the Provincial 
Government to prescribe the form of 
token and for the issue thereof and their 
duplicates. ^ 

The F, P, Village Council 

(Amendment) Act, 1948, (August 28, 1943). 
(H. E.'s Assent August 86. 1943) 

To authorise tlie Provincial (Government 
to extend the life of village councils 
and the term of office of councillors. 

The N.- W. F. P. Pre-empRon (Amend- 
ment) Act, / 943, (August l6, 1943), 

( B. E.*s Assent August 86, I943i 
To bring the N.-W. F. P. Pre-emption 
Act into line with the N.-W. F. P. Mu- 
slim Personl Law (fcSharist) Application. 
Act 1935. 

The N.-W. F. P. War Services (Ex- 
emption from (DisqualificaRon) Act, 
1943, (August 18, 1943), (H. E.'s 
Assent August 86, 1943 To re-enact 
and consolidate the N.-W. F. P. War 
Services (Exemption from disqualifica- 
tion) Act, 1940, and the N.-W. P. P. 
War Services Exemption from disquali- 
ficaiion) Ordinance 1943. 

The N.-W, F, P. Legislative Assem- 
bly Speaker's and Deputy Speaker's 
Salaries (Amendment) Act, 1943, Au- 
(gusl 18, 1943), (B, E.'s Assefit August 
26, 1943) .‘—To increase the salaries of 
Speaker and DrouU Speaker. 

The N. W, F. P, Ministers' Salaries 
(Amendment) Act, 1943, (August 
18, 1943), (B.E.'s Assent August 86, 
1943) increase the salaries of the 
Hon'ble the Chief Minister and Hon’ble 
Ministers and to provide suitable convey- 
ances for them at Government cost. 

The N. W. F, P, Legislative Ass- 
embly (Members' Allowances) (Amendment) 
Act, 1943, (August 87, 1943), (B. E.'u 
Assent Septemher 28, 1943) :*-To in- 
crease the amoant of daily allowaooee 
admissible to the Members of the N. W. 
F. P. Legislative Aisembly. 

The N, W. F. P. Trade Employeee 
Bill Introduced on August 18, 1943, 
and drcniated for eiwiting public 
opinion. 



Congress Responsibilities for August Disturbances 

1942-43 

Gandhi-Wavell Correspondence 
Gandhi's Reply to Government Indictment 
Gandhi-Tottenham Correspondence 


Etc. Etc. Etc. 



Cngress RespoBsilnlities for Angiist Distuiaiices 194243 
Gandhiji’s Letters to Wavell 

**0011 India” Stand Explained 

*'TIm OottgreM and I are wholly innocfint of the charaoi broofcht aaainit no*’ 
•ayo Qandhiji. in a letter to H. E. Lord Wavell. dated. February 17, 1944, in which 
Qandhiji asked for an impartial tribunal to enquire into the chargea made by the 
Qovernment. 

Warning the British in high places against self-satisfaction at the present 
state of affairs, Gandhiji says : ^'Promises for the future are valaeless. Present 
performance is the need of the moment if a bloodier war is to be avoided in the 
future. Therefore, real war effort must mean satisfaction of India's demands.” 

In his last letter to the Viceroy, dated April 9, replying to Hie Viceroy's letter 
in which Lord Wavell called upon the Congress to abandon non-eo-o|)eraiion, 
Gandhiji says : **[ agree with yon that whilst yon hold the views expressed in 
your letter under reply the prmr place for one like me is Government’s prison, 
and unless there is a change of heart, view and policy on the part of Government, 
1 am content to remain your prisoner.” 

The correspondence lietween Gandhiji and the Viceroy, which took place in 
February, March and April 1944, was released for publication in the month of June. 

Text of Correapondence 
Gandbui'b Demand for Impartial Tribunal 

The following ie the text of the correapondence : 

Detention Camp. Feb. 17. 1944. 

Dear friend, 

Although I have not had the pleasure of meeting you, I address you on 
purpose as 'Dear friend.’ I am looked u|)on by the representatives of the British 
Government as a great, if not the greatest enemy of the British. Bince I regard 
myself as a friend and servant of humanity including the British, in token of 
my goodwill I call you, the foremost representative of the British in India, my 
friend.’ 

I have received, in common with some others, a notice informing for the first 
time why I am detained, and conferring on me the right of representation sgsinst 
my detention. 1 have duly sent my reply, but 1 have as yet heard nothing from 
the Government. A reminder too has gone after a wait of thirteen days. 

1 have laid aome only have received notices, bf’cauae, out. of six of us in thia 
eamp, only three have received them. I presume that all will receive them in due 
course. But my mind is filled with the suspicion that the notices have been sent 
as a matter of form only, and not with any intention to do Juatice. 1 do not wish 
to burden thia letter with argument. 1 repeat what 1 said in the correspondence 
with your predeceasor, that the Congress and I are wholly innoi'ent of the charges 
brongnt againat ua. Nothing but an ImpartiMl tribunal io invcHiigaie the 
Government case, and the Congress case against the Government, will bring *out 
the truth. 

”8elf-Satisfa(jtion Boom III” 

The speeches recently made on behalf of the Government in the Assembly on 
the release motion, and the gagging order on Bhri. Barojini Devi, I consider to be 
playing with fire. I diiiinguish between defeat of Japanese arms and Allied victory, 
ne latter must carry with it the deliverance of India from the foreign yoke. The 
spirit of India demands complete freedom from all foreign dominance and would 
therefore reiiat Japaneie yoke iqually with British or any other. The Congress 
repreaenta that spirit in full measure. It hat grown to be an inatitution whose 
ro^ have gonc^deep down into the Indian toil. I was, therefore, atageered to 

that the Government were satisfied with tbiiiga as they were going. Had they 
not got from among the Indian people the men and money they wanted 7 Was 
not the Government machinery running smooth 7 'I'hia aelf-aatlsfaction bodes ill 
for Britain, India and the world if it does not quickly give place to a searching of 
hsnrti in Britiah high places. 

Promisee for the future are valueleaa In the face of the world atruggle in 
wUdh the fortunes of ell sationa and therefore, of the whole of humanity are 
tevolved. Freaest performance la the peremptoij need of the moment if the war 
ie to end In world peeoe end not be a preparation for another war bloodier than 
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tb« fvrftMt, if iadffpA there emi be e Uondier one. Theieforet nel war cAirl 

meen •etitfieUon of liidia’a demand. Indie** onij gitee fUid espitMion 

to that demand, and baa not ibe ainiater and poiaonooa meeiiing attributed to It 
wtihoat warrant hv the Ooferiiment of India. Ilia expreaaion ia charged with tbi 
friendlieat feeling tor Britain in term* of the whole of bumanlij. 

I haT6 done. I thuught that, if I claim to be a friend of the Briliak ea 1 dOi 
nothing ahould deter me from aliaring mj deepeat thonghte with joe. It la no 
pleaanre for me to be in thia camp, where^alt my ereature comforta are nuppliod 
withottt any effort on my part, when 1 know that milliona outaide are etarTing for 
want of food« But 1 ahould febl utterly lielpifaa if 1 went ent and mlaaad the 
food by which alone living becomea worth*wliiia. 

I am, yonra aineartly, 

M.K. OaDdU. 

Vlaaioy’a Laltar 

Viearoy’a Camp, India. 

Nagpur, 25Ui. Feb. 1M4. 

I>ear Mr. Qindhi, ^ 

I thank you for your letter of February 17th. You will by now have fceelved 
the reply to your repreatnUtion. 1 am eorry to hear that tlirea of thoae In 100 
Aga Khan'a Pala<‘e have not received iioticfa. Thia will be looked into at once. 

I expect yon have awn in the paiiera reporta of the apeech 1 made to w 
Legislature on the aiime day on which you wrote that letter. Thia alatea my point 
of view and 1 need not repeat what 1 aaid then. 1 eneloae a eopy for your ooo* 
veuience if you with to rend it. ^ 

I take thia op|)ortuiiity to expreea to you deep aympathy from my wifi aaa 
myself at the death of Mra. Gandhi. We niiaerstand what thia loaa mual meaii to 
you after eo many years of oompanionahip. 

Yours ainearelya 

Hd. WaTdU. 

Gandhtira Rmly 
Tbibdtb to tiuu Kastubba 

Detention Camp. March 9. 1944. 

I must th’«nk you for your prompt reply to my letter of IVth. February# 
At the outset I send you and Lady Wavell my tbanka for your kind oondoienoao 
on the death of my wife* Tiiough for her sake I have welcomed her deam at 
bringing freedom from living agony, I feel the loaa more ^ \ 

should. We were a couple outaide the ordinary. It was iii iWo that, by muiuM 
consent evef after uiiconaciona iriaU. we definitely adopted aelf-reijjralnt 
of life. To ray great ioy this knit us together as never beior^ We ovum to Dt 
two different oiiritiea. Without my wUbing it, she chose to lo«e herself in 
The reault was she became truly my bettw half. She wm » 
very .ironK will whi. h in onr Mrlj dmj. 1 UMd 
that strong will enabled her to become, quite ^wittingly, my 
and practice of non-violent non-co-^ration. The prwiloe ® 

family. When T introduced it in 1906 m «« PoHltenl ^ 
by the more comprehensive and apeeially 
course of Indian impriaonroenta commenced »*> 

among the civil reataters. She went through greater Li 

Although the had gone through several ImpriaonmenU, the did uot 

the pretent incarceration during which all creature 

My arreat simiiltoneoualy wiih that o» many othera ^nd h« 

following, gave her a great abock and embittered her Bb® ^ 'SSSli 

for my arreat. I had assured her Aat 

and would not arreat me unless I courted hwS 

shock was 80 great that after her arreat 

for the attention that Dr. Suabila V* w 

deeeaacd, was able to give her, she mi|*t have dW Iwto Jrtaingmajii^ 
dhteuthm camp, where my preience soothed her.aiid the 4^^. 


fSSt« U led to fmfula... 

’“•tS'M SSfrtJtti’' r Sl'rSSS.'tfSiSyK ItS 

whan I nad in Um papera lha •Utameat mtd» on of 

1 hold waa an nnfortwata dapaftora Irom !”g!ig g 

tOBo hoaBdMNBio. i pA joa ptoii » fw and nai th* flMpWil ll 


W OOWOftiaW MBPQMMBnJTY TOR DIBTPKBAIWBB {MBMIiM OAliV— 

iii flMttv irUoh I haw iforwudad to tlia ^ddUiond B Be m t ay to .Hm Qmmumi 
of lo^ (Horn DoportaiMiit). Troth to aoH to be Um flntndthetooBfM omo^ 
ia mi. Ho* 1 wtoh to 'thto wot It oeold bs oth««iee in tba oaie of Ilia Alltol 

I now eoma to aonr nddnie, wbidh 700 detirond befon the Xegielntnro 
aad of «btob ton have Undl* lent me n vm. When the Mwepapete eontatninx 
the addieea wen laeatoed. 1 was by tba bedeim of the deeaaaed. Bhti Miiabri im 
to me the Aaeapialed Fma nport, Bnt mi mind waa eliewhete. I’benfOK, the 
meeiot of yoni epeaefe in a handy form was .most weleoma I hare now it 
with dt the attentioa it deeeiree. Haeim; gone throngh it, I fed dnwa to offer a 
lew lematks, ail the non eo ae yon have obeerved that the viem eiprened by yon 
need not be legaittod as ffnal. Hay thto letter iead to a r ee hapi ng of some 

'flff thWtta 

(4) In the middle of pege two you epeek of the welfere of the MBdien 
peoplee.** I have eeoB in eome wioeregef pvonoiiooementi the inhnhiieote ol India 
OiiQg referred to ee the people ,of India. Axe the Awn expressione eyponymona ? 

BEinai Pouov ihtd “Quit India** demand 
45) At page IS^ referring to the attainment of ecSi-govermnent by India, you 
Bgy. ^ am abeoiutely oonrinM not only that the above repreieoti the genoine 
deaire of the Britiidi people, hnt that they wish to eee an early realiaatlou of it. 
It it qualified only at preeent by an obaofute determinntaoD to let nothing ataud in 
the way of the earlieet poeaible defeat of Germany and Japan ; and by a reeolve to 
loe that in the solution of the eonatitutional problem fuU account is taken of tba 
intereete of those who have loyally aupported ua in tha war and at all other 
timee— the eoldiers who have served 4be common cause ; the people who have 
wwrked with us ; the Rulers and the population! of the States to whom we are 

; the minorities who have trusted us to see that they get a fair deal 

Imtil the two main Indian partica al least can come to terms, I do not eee 
any immediate hope of progreaa.** Without reasoning it out, 1 venture to give my 
psn^raie of your pronouncement. *We, the British, shall stand by the Indian 
soldier, whom we have brought into l)dog and trained for consolidating our rule 
and position In India, and who, by experience, we have found can effectively help 
ua in our wars agfinst other nations. We ehall also stsnd by ^bc Rulere of the 
Indian States, many of whom are our creation and all of whom owe their present 
position to ua, even when these Rulers curb or actually crush the spirit of the 
people whom they rule.’ Similarly ahalt we stand by the minoritiee whom we too 
bsTS encouraged and used against the vast majority when the latter have at all 
attempted to resist our rule. It makes no difference that the majority seek to 
replace it by a rule of the will of the people of Indja taken ae a whole. And in 
no ease will we trentfer power unless Hindus and Muslime come to us with an 
agreement among themeelvee ** The position taken up in the paragraph quoted and 
interpfbted is no new thing. I regard the situation thus envisaged ae hopelesB, 
and 1 claim in thie to repraaent the thought of the man in the street. Out of the 
ooplempletioD of this hopeleeineH wae born the anguished cry of *Quit India.** 
What 1 see happening in thie country day after day provides a complete vindica- 
tion of the '*Qait India" formula aa defined by me in my considered writings. 

(6) I note ae 1 read your epeeeh that yon do not regard the sponeors of the 
formula of *Quit India” as outcasts to be shunned by eociq^y. You believe them 
to be high-minded persons. Then, treat them ae such and trust their interpretation 
of their own formula and yon cannot go wrong, 

^ . WlTHDEAWAL ON AUGOBT EnOLDTlON 

(7) Aftcr^eloping the Grippe offer you have said at page 16 in the middle 

paramph *The demand for relfaee of those leaders i^o are in detention is an 

ntterly barren one until there ii eome eign on their pert of willingnees to co-operate. 
1ft needs no oonaulftaftlon with any one or anything but their own conaeiejice for 

detention to decide whether he will withdraw from the 
HJelft Ii^ ReeolutiM and t^ ^*4 toagic oonacquenoes and will 

eo-opmlein ^ j^ks ated." ^en again, reverting to the same subject 

r m any on pages 19 end % : is an important element which stands aloof ; 

lecQgnlae^how much alnlity and high miodedneM it contains ; but I deplore ito 
pnmnfti^ifiy ^ metlwda ae barrn and uttpraotisal. I bhould like to have the 

problems of 

1e^ IfitaleadmM that they eannot ooneent to take part in the piesenft 
OoventiBseiift of Indl^ they may still be able to aaiist in consideriag future pro* 
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*“ ^***?!* i**"" "ipoMlMt lot tho daduntiok U 

** y y oMtraeUon W bm ^thdnvn— not in Mekdolb ud Mlm, that kolpa no 
ona-ont in neoKnition of a mitiakan and nnimfitabla poHoy." 

“Pdt Me Is Todoh With Woedso OoHiami* 

(8) I am anipiM that you. an eminent eoMlet and man of abiia. dmuld 
Md an^ an opinion. How can the withdiawai of a leaointion, arrit^ at joiady 
by bundredB of men and women after much debatinK and oaieful eoneideration, 
be a matter of individual coneeienoef A reiolation Jointly undertaken ean ba 
topurably. eonBcientioufiiy and profierly withdrawn only after Joint dlaeuBaion and 
deliberation. Individual oonacieuce may come into play after Uiii n ee emry al^ 
not before. la a prisoner ever free to ezereiae bis oonaoienee f iaitjustnna 
proper to ezp^t him to do ao T 

(9) Again, you recognise '*niucb ability and high*mindednesa" in thoae who 
repreaent the Gongreas orgnniaation and then deplore their preaent policy and 
methods aa 'liarren and unpractical.** Does not the second statement canoel tlii 
first ? Able and high-minded men may come to erroneous dacialoos, but 1 have 
not before heard loeh people’s policy and methods being described aa '^barren twid 
unpractical." Is it not up to you to diaeuas the proa and oona of their policy wilh 
them before pronouncing Judgment, apeciallv when they are also admiitedlw 
repreaentativea of mil Ilona of their people f Does it become an alUpowerful 
Government to be afraid of the conaeauenrea of releasing unarmed men and women 
with a backing only of men and women equally unarmed and even pledg^ to 
non-violence ? Moreover, why should you hesitate to put me in touch with the 
Working Committee members eo aa to enable me to know their miiida and 
reactions ? 

(10) Then you have talked of the 'Hragic eonieqaenoet" of the *Quit India* 
resolution. 1 have said enough in my replv to the Government pamphlet *H3ongreaa 
Beaponaibility etc." combating the charge that the Oongreae wae reeponeible for 
thoae conaequenoea. I commend the pamohlet and mv reply to your atlenlion. 
if you have not alrea^ seen them. Here I would just like to empbaslee what 1 
have already said. Had Government staved action till they bad studied my 
speeches and those of the membera of the Working Committee history would have 
been written differently. 

(11) You have made much of the fact that your Eacuiive Connoll ia 
predominantly Indian. Surely, their being Indiana no more makes them representa* 
tivea of India than non-Indians. Conversely, it is quite oonceivable that a non* 
Indiao may be a true representative of India if be is elected by the vote of the 
Indian people. It would give no satisfaction even if the bead of the Indian 
Government was a distinguished Indian not cfaoaen by the free vote of the peopla, 

iHDUir SOLDIBRB NOT "VOLUNTBEM" 

(12) Even you, I am sorry, have fallen into the common error of dsaoribiag 
tlie Indian forcea as having been recruited by "voluntary enlietment.’* A penon 
who takes to aoldicring ai a profeasion will enliit himself whatever hn $ile hie 
market wage* Voluntary enlistment baa come to bear by association a meaning 
much fakber than that which attaches to ao enlistment like that of the Indian 
aoldier. Were thoae who carried out tlie orders at the Jaliianwala maaMem 
volunteers T The very Ii dian aoldiera who have been taken out of India and nn 
■bowing nnawnpled W*ry will bo wtdj to mnt tluiz iUm nncrrlngly at ^ 
own cooDtrymen ■( tba arden of the BriUab Oof«iiia«a^ tbMr aaploywi. Will 
thqy deaerve the honourable name of volunteers T 

VfOBBOT iNYirnD To Mur Draubd LiaDiis 

(13) Yon are flying all over India. You have not beaitat^ to go aapng thn 
■kdetooi of Bengal. May I auiemt an InjMrnp^n In yoM aaWuW B^bto eod 
da«iant upon Alim.An.i r>r and Iba Ana Khania PafauN In to imbo^tbo baoli 
of yoeri^tifaaf Wa ■» all frien* of tha Briilak^ howarar suA wo ma# 
eiltielaa tba Brithb OoTarnmant and ayatem hi Indto. II yoo eon tat traK, yoo 
will find na to ta the graataat bdpara in tba fight agMnat HnMan^ IMito. 

^w‘^l"w«t to your lattat of tta SMth Fa^. Bhri Miiab etntal 

haw wMdtad wpM to oar raptaaantotlooa. Tba.iMnMn ing .toae ata hm waotaa^ 

^rsanviMl 


their notioea. lie reply reedvid by me I ^ 

by Bhri t f**^**^* ns an inanlt. Accordiag to tfit ifiport nC 


Iho on# 
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lo ft qmMitioD im tbe Cftotnl Atcembly, the leplieft ifeeWcd bj at Mem to 
be BO repliee He h reported to hete eald tbftt tbe eUge **for the retiew of the 
eaeeft boo not yet errifed. Gofemmeot ftt pretent were only reeHtiog Rpremu* 
tiODft from fxriMom.*’ If their repreePBUttone io reply to tbe GovemmeDt notieee 
ore to be eonndercd merely by the l£zeeutife tbet imprieoncd them withoot trial, 
it will ftmoiiftt to ft ffttoe ftnd en cje-watb, meant perhape for fnieign cooiumption, 
bat not M ftoy iudicfttion of ft deaire to do inatice. 

DsmTiOB Or .8 bbi Mibabeh 

liy Tiewft are known to tbe Goeemnent. I may be eonaidered an impoaaible 
man—thongb altogether wrongly, I would proteat. Bat what about Bhri Mirabai T 
Aft yon know, aba la the daughter of an Aamiral and former Oommander-io-Ohief 
of tLme watera. But abe left tbe life of eaae and ehoae inatead to throw in ber 
lot with me. Her parenta, reeogiitaiiig ber urge to come to me, gave her their 
fail Ueaainga. bhe apenda ber time in the aereiee of the maaaea. feShe went to 
Oriaaft at my requeat to pnderetand tbe plight of the people of that benighted 
land. The Govertimeiit waa hourly expecting Japanese invasion. Papers were to 
be removed or burnt, and withdrawal of the civil authority from the coast was 
being contemplated. 6hri Mirabai made CSbaudwar (Cuttack) airfield her head- 
qnarters, and the loeal military commander wae glad of the help ahe could give 
him. Later the went to New Gethi and saw General bir Allen Hartley and General 
Moleiworth, who both appreciated ber work and greeted her aa one of their own 
elaas and *oaate. It thertf ore baffles me to understand her incarceration. 1'he only 
reason for burying ber alive, ao far aa I can see, is that ahe has committed the 
orime of aaaoeiating heraelf with me. 1 suggest your immediately releasing her, 
your seeing her and then deciding 1 may add tliat the is not yet free from the 
paAn for the alleviation of which the Government sent Oapt. Bimcox at my requeat. 
It would be a tragedy if ahe became permatieiitly disabled in detention. 1 have 
maotloned Bbri Mirabai'a cam because it is typically unjust. 

(15) 1 apologise to you for a letter which has gone beyond the length I had 
maoribed for myeelf. It baa also become very personal and very unconventional. 
That, however, is the way my loyalty to friends worka. I have written without 
leaervaiion. Tour letter and your apeech have given me tbe opening. For the cake 
of India, England and humanity 1 hope yon will treat this as an honest and 
friendly if candid reapooae to your speech. 

(16) Years ago while teaching tbe boys and girls of Tolatov Farm in South 
Africa I happened to read to them Word worth’s ’Character of the Happy Warrior.” 
It reenra to me aa 1 am writing to you. It will delight my heart to realise that 
warrior in you. There will be TitUe difference between tbe manners and methods of 
tbe Axis Powers and the Allies if the war is to resolve itself into a mere trial of 
brute iixengtb. 

1 am, yonra sincerely, 

Sd. M. K. Gandhi. 

Lard Wavell’a Letter 


Tbe Viceroy'a House, New Delhi, March 28, 1M4. 

Dear Mr. Gandhi, 

1 have your letter or March 9th. You will receive a separate reply from tbe 
Home Secretary on your complaint about Mr. Boiler’s answer to a question in 
the House of Commons. I can only aay that I ffeapiy regret if yon are left with 
thi impression that the Government of India have been nnaympathetic in the 
matter of Mrst Gandhi’s illnam. Mi^ Slade’s case will be examined in the light of 
what you. say about her. 

I do not thbik it profitable that we ahcmld enter into lengthy argument, and 
do not propose to answer in detail the points yan raise in your letter. But I think 
it bast to give you a clear statement of my, viewt on the future development of 
Indb. and Urn reaaoas for your present detention. 

The. dimft declaration of H. M. 0. whioli Sir Stafford Grippe brought to India 
atated' in ntunialakable tarms the intentioir of H. M. O. to give India saU-govern- 
ment nadir a oonatitatlon of her own devkiiig, arrived at by agreement between 
the prifieipal elements. I need hardly aay that I am in entire accord with that 
aim, and oaly seek the beat meana Io impieBMnt it withont delivering India to 
oonfuaiow and tnrmoil. Modi wisdom and apirit of goodwill and eompromiae 
win he viqnlied la arriva al lha aolntkm, bnt with good laaderahip 1 am aura 
a lolstloB ean ba loaiid. 
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OETnomi or Oovoem Foliov 

Mmo while than ia maoh work to he dooe, pertieulerlr in the eeonomio field, 
m pnpanog Indie to uke hn proper pleoe in the modern world. She muel be 
reedy to weloome ehenge end prognaa In many hitherto unfamiliar direottone end 
^be atauderd of living of her populetton. 6o^ work ia primerllr non- 
pohtuml ; it may well beaten e polidoel eettlement. but eennot await it. It wlU 
stre riae to many new end ebaoLbing prbbiama demanding the beat ebilitiee that 
India can bring to bear on them. India eennot be ezpeotra to taoUe theae problema 
in iaoUtion from the real of the world, or withont the aid that Britain ean gi?e and 
the aervieea of an experienced adminiatration. But it ia work in which leMera of 
all partiea can co-operate with the certointy that they an helping the eountry 
towards the goal of freedom. 

1 regret that I muat view the preaent policy of the Oongreaa Party aa hin- 
dering and forwarding Indian progreaa to aelf*gofernment and development. 
During a war in which the aucceaa of the United Nationa againat the Azia Pewen 
ia vital both to India and to the world, aa you yonraelf have reoogniaed, the Wor- 
king Committee of Oongreaa declined to co-operate, ordered Oongreaa Mioiatriee to 
reaign. and decided to take no part in the adminiatration of the eountry or in the 
war effort which India waa making to aaaiat Uie United Nationa. At the greataat 
criaia tif all for India, at a time when Japaneae invaaion waa poaaible, tha Cmgrata 
Party decided to paaa a reaolutton calling on tha Britiah to leave India, which 
could not fail to have the moet eerioua effect on our ability to defend the froutiece 
of India againat the Japaneae. I am quite olt^ar that India's problema eaanot be 
aoived by an immediate aud complete withdrawal of the Britiah. 

**GAViroT Hold OONORflM Guiltless" 

1 do not accnae you or tha Oongreaa Party of any with deliberately to aid the 
Japaneae. But yon are too intelligent a man. Mr. Gandhi, not to have ceelised 
that the effect of your resolution muat be to hamper the proeecutioo of the war ; 
and it ia clear to me that you had loet conddtmoe in our ability to defend India, 
and were prepared to take advantage of our aoppoeaed military atraito to gain poli- 
tical advantage. I do not eee bow tboee reeponeible for the mfeiy of India eould 
have acted otherwiee than they did and could have failed to arreet thoee who 
aponaoredthe resolution. Aa to geoeral Oongreaa respoiitibility for the diattarbanoes 
which followed, I waa, aa you know, Coromaiider«io Obief at the timei my vital 
Tinea of communication to the Burma frontier were out by Oongreea eupparleri, in 
the neme of the Oongreea, often uaing the Congreee fiag. I cannot UMretore bold 
Oongreea guiltleaa of what occurred ; and 1 eanoot believe that you, with ell |totir 
acumen and experience, can have been unaware of what wat likely to follow Iroia 
your policy. 1 do not believe that the Oongreii Party's action ia Ihie maUer 
repremnted the real feeling of India, nor that the Co^eee aUitudo of oon-oo- 
operatioQ lepreaento the opinion of any thing like n majority of India. 

Must Abandon nqn*oo-opekation 

To eum up, I believe that with geoeral co-operation we nan in the immediato 
future do much to solve India's economic problems, wd can n^ke eteady and 
■ubataiitial progreee towards Indian self-government, I beliw that the greatest 
contribution that the Congress Party can malm, towarde Iiidia^ welfare la to abM- 
don toe policy of non-co-operation and to join whole-betriedly with the othw 
Indian plirtiee and with the British in helping India forward in economic and 
political progreee— not by eny dramatic or apectscular stroke but by hard eteady 
work towards the end ahead. I think that the greatest service . you could do to 
India would be to advise unequivocally •«ch oo-o^ration.^^ * * « ut u r 

Id the meantime I regard it ss my task in the interests of India, of whM I 
am a sincere friend, to concentrate ell my ^orto on bnoging this wat to a vie- 
toriotiB conclueioD, and to prepare for India a advancement sfier the war. 
task I feel I can count on very conaiderable oo-operation from the majority of 

Yoon 

Hd. WavM{ 

OaBdklil’aLiMl Letter 
Detention camp, April 9, 1914 

1^ of 88lh Mweh, bf oo Iho W inrtMk. FImm 
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I take up tha iteneral matter firit. 

You hara tent me a (rack reply. I propose to reciprocate your courteay by 
being perfectly frank. Friendship, to be true, demands frankness even though it 
may sometime appear unpleasant If anything I say offends you, please accept my 
apology in advance. 

It is a pity that you have refused to deal with important points raised in 
my letter.^ 

Your letter is a plea for co-operation by the Oongress in the present ad- 
ministration and failing that in planning for the future. In my opinion, this 

required equality between the parties and mutual trust But equality is absent 
and Government distrust of the Congress can be seen at every turn. The result is 
that suspicion of Government is universal. Add to this the tact that Congressmen 

have no faith in the competence of the Government to ensure India’s future 

good. This want of faith is based upon bitter experience of the past and present 
conduct of the British administration of India. Is it not high time that it co- 
operated with the people of India through their elected representatives instead of 
expecting co-operation from them f 

August Crisis Gbsatbd by Qovbbnmbnt 

All this wss implied in the August Resolution. The ssnetion behind the de- 
msnd in the resolution wss not violence, but self-suffering. Anyone, be he Coo- 
greesmsn or other, who acted against this rule of conduct had no authority to 
use tbs Congress name for his action. But 1 see that this resolution repels you 
as it did Lord Linlithgow. You know that I have joined issue on the point. I 
have seen nothing since to alter my view. You have been good enough to credit 
pie with ^intelligence" ’’experience" and ’’acumen " Let me say that all these three 
gifts have failed to make me realise that the effect of the Congress resolution 
*^must be to hamper prosecution of the war." The responsibility for what followed 
the hasty arrest of Congressmen must rest solely on the Government. For, they 
invited the crisis, not the authors of the resolution. 

’’Martial Law m Tbr Whole or India" 

You remind me that you were Obmmsnder-in -Chief at the time. How much 
better it would have been for all concerned if confidence in the immeasurable 
strength of arms bad ruled your action instead of fear of a rebellion 1 Had the 
Government stayed their hand at the time, surely, bloodshed of those moothe 
would have been avoided. And it is highly likely that the Japanese menace would 
have be'*ORie a thing of the past. Unfortunately it was not to be. And so the menace 
it still with us, and what is more» the Qoyeroment are pureniiig a policy of sup- 
pression of liberty and truth. 

1 have etudied the latest Ordinance about the detenus, and I recall the 
Rowlatt Act of 1919. It was popularly csllcd the Black Act. As you know, it 

g ive rise to an unprecedeuted agitation, lliat Act pales vinto instenificance before 
le eeries of Ordinances that are being showerea from the viceregsl throne. 
Martial Law in effect governs not one province as In 1919, but the whole of India. 
Things are moving from bad to worse. 

You say, ’’It is clear to me that you had lost confidence in onr ability to 
defend India and were prepared to talm advantage of. our supposed military straits 
to gain political advantage." I must deny both the charges. I venture to suggest 
that you should follow the golden rule, and withdraw your etatemeut and sus- 
pend judgment till you have submitted the evidence in your posBession to an 
impartial tribunal and obtained its verdict. I confess that I do not make the re- 
quest with much confidence^ For in dealing with Oongressmen and others Govern- 
ment have combined the proseentor, judge and jailor in the same person and thus 
made prot^er defence imposstbieon the of the accaaed. Judgments of courts 
are being rendered nugatory by fresh Qraioances. No man’s freedom can be said 
to be aafe in this extraordinaxy eitualliMi. You will probably report that it la an 
exigency of the war. I wonder I 

’’India One Vast Prison" 

As 1 visnallie India to-day. U if one vast prison oonteining four hundred 
million souls. You are its sole omtodian. The Govemmeot prisons are prisons 
within this prison. 1 agree with^ yon that whilst you hold the views expressed 
in your letter under reply, the proper place for one like me is a Government 
prison. And unless there is A change of heart, view and policy on the part of 
the ^vemment, 1 am quit# content to remain your prisoner. Only. 1 hopsb yon 
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*• “*«• hj ttoongh the prapet dieoeeh to 

MM my leilow-priMmen to Mme otbcr ptieoD when the ooet ol ow detmthw 
not be wtn one tenth of what it it to^da;. 

Aa to my coinplaint about Mr. BnUer’a iUtemeiit and later the Hmi. Been- 
tary B , I hare received two leitera from the Home Department' In reply. I am 
Borry myi they haye appeared to me highly iinaatiefaetory. They ignore patent 
fac'B and betray an obstinate refusal to face truth eten on a wholly noii*politlcal 

• Mklim M« — l.U 1:1 TV ^ . f 


Intrite your 


m wmweiej eiii uUtotlUSl^ reiUBSI IQ ISCC trUlO efCn 011 0 WO 

ist-iie,^ My correspoodenoe with the Home Department oontinties. i inriie 
attention to it, if you can spare the time and are interested in the sublset. 

I am (Elad and thtnkful that Shri Mtnbai’a ( Min Slada’t ) can la bein|t 
couBidered in the light of wh'at 1 said aiiout her in my letter. 

Gandhi-Linlithgow Corretpondence 


The following are the texts of letters exchanged between Mahatma Oandhi and 
Lord Linlithgow^ the previous Viceroy ^ before the latter^s depot ture from India « 

Mahatma Oandhi wrote to Lord Linlithgow on September f7, 19#^, as follows : 

Dear Lord Linlithgow, 

On the eve of your departure from India 1 would like to send yon a word. 
Of all the high functionaries I have bad the honour of knowing, none has been 
the cause of such deep sorrow to me as you have been. It has ont me to the 
quick to have to think of you as having countenanced untruth, and that regarding 
one whom you at one time considered as your friend. I hope and pray that Ooa 
will BOme day put it into your heart to realise that you, a representative of a great 
nation, bad been fed into a grievous error. 

With good wisheB. I still remain, your friend, M. K. Oandhi. 

Lord Linlithgow replied {marked ’^personal^) as follows : 

Dear Mr. Oandhi, 

1 have received your letter of 27th Beptember. I am indeed sorry that your 
feelings about any devds or words of mine shc/Uld be as yon describe. But 1 must 
be allowed, as gently as 1 msy, to maks plain to you that 1 am quite unable to 
accept your interpretation of toe events in question. 

As for the corrective virtues of time and reflection, evidently they are ubi* 
quitoua in their operation, and wisely to be rejected by no man. 

I am, sincerely, (Bd.) Linlithgow* 


Along with these letters, which ran to 120 closely typed fullscap sheets, 
Mahatma Gandhi also circulated to bis friends another equally bulky 
pamphlet which was is his reply to the Government publication entitle! 
'CongresB Hesponsibility for the Disturbances, 1942-43.’* The following is 
the text : — 


Congress Responsibility for Disturbances 1942-43 

Gandhi’s Reply to Government Indictment 

Detention Csm|>, 

15th. July, 1913, 

To the Additionsl Secrctsry, Homs Depsriment, Government of India, 

New TPauest deled 5th, MsTch lest for s copy of Oovernmeat of 

“Congrsss Responsibility for tbs Distnrbsiices 1942-43,^ 

ink. Boms of them ere striking. , j i j i.u 

'.y,; ■ 

a TK. ii brM and i* bj Sir B, Tottonltom. A4diliOMd 

BMSWtor, to •! . toot WO. 

Febnun tat. ta, thn* d*J* rf*** *•“ wm®*®®***** ** “7 ***•“• 
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Tha date it omlnoua. Whj waa Um period of my fait oboaen for publiahiog 
e^doeumeiit in whieh I am the target ? 

4. The preface oommencea tboa : 

“In reapooae to demands which have readied Government from several lonroea, 
Government have now prepared a review whieh brings together a number of facts 
—bearing on the reaponsibiliiy of Mr. Gandhi and the Congress High Command 
for the aioturbanoes which followed the sanctioning of a mass movement by the 
A. L C. C. on August 8th. 1^.** 

There is an obviona misstatement here. The disturbances followed not the 
^sanctioning of the mass movement by the A. I. C. C.** hut the arrests made by 
the Government 

As for the **demsnds” eo far as I am aware, they bi^sn soon after the whole- 
■ale arrests of principal Ooogreesmcn all over India. As the Government are 
aware, in my letters to M. R the Viceroy, the last being dated 7th. February, 
I had ask^d for proof in support of my alleged guilt The evidence now 
produced might have been given to me when 1 raised the qneation. Uad my 
request been complied with, one advantage would certainly have accrued. I would 
have been heard in answer to the charges brought against me. That very process 
would have delayed the fast, and who knows, if Government had been patient with 
me. it might have even prevented it 

5. The jweface contains the Avowing sentence: “Almost all the facts 
presented in this review are. or should be, already within the knowledge of the 
public.** Therefore, so far as the public arc concerned, there was no such hurry 
ai to require publication of the doeiiment during tiie fast 

This train of ressoiiiug has led me to the inference that it was published in 
expectation of mv death which medical opinion must have considered almiMt a 
certaintv. It was feared even during my previous long fssts. ,1 hope my inference 
is wholly wrong and the Govern meat hade just and valid reason for choosing 
the time that they did, for tlie publication of what is after all an indictment of 
the Congress and me. I liope to he pardoned for putting on paper au inferencf, 
which if true, must discredit the Government. I feel that I am being just to 
them by unburdening myself of a auapHoe hiatead of harbouring it and allowing 
it to cloud niy judgment about ilieir dealinga with me. 

Prosecutor, Policrman and Jailor 

6. I now come to the indictment itself. It reads like a pieaentation of hii 
caae by a Prosecutor. Jn the present csss the prosecutor happens to be alao the 
polioeman ana jailor. He first arrests and gags his victims, and .(hen opens his 
case .bdiiiid their backs. 

7. 1 have read it again and again. I have gone through 4lie numbers of 
Harijan which my companions hspfiened to have with them, and 1 !have come to 
the bonclusion that there is nothing in my writings and doings that could have 
warranted the inferences and the innuendoes of which the indirtment is full. In 
apite of .my desire to see myself in my writings as the author has seen me 1 have 
compleMly failed. 

8. 'fbe indictment opens with a mis-repreaentstion. I am said to have 
deplored “the introduction of foreign soldlera into India to aid in 1ndi!a*a defence.** 
In the ffarijan article on which the charge is based, 1 have refused to believe 
that India was to be defended through the introduction of foreign SDldiera. If it 
is India's defence that is aimed a|, why should trained Indian aoldieiw be sent 
away from India and for^n aoldiera brought in instead? Why sbould the 
Congreas— an organisation which waa born and lives for the very sake of India*# 
freedom— be euppreased ? 

I am clearer to-day in my mind than I was when I penned that article on 
19th. April, that India is not being defended, and that if things coatiiiue to ehape 
themaelves as they are India will aink ai the end of the war deeper than she ia 
ta-day, ao that ahe might forget the very word freedom. 

Let me quote the reievaiit passage from the Harijan article referred by 
(heeuithor: 

*'I must confess that I do not look npon this event with eqnanunity. Ghonot 
a llmitleas number of eoldiers be trained owl of India's millions 7 WouW they not 
make as good fighting material aa any in the world 7 Then wkw foreimers 7 We 
know what American aid means, it amounts in the end to mfluenee. 

it not American rale added to Brltleh. it ie a treaMndoiia prioa lo pgy for tha 
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pOHibIs MucM of Allied’ enns. I eee no IndUn froodoi neenlnt Uuoosh nil tUi 
^ IttonpwSHSia^iIi^ eiaiDlo 

ror thtt* defenes of the British Enpiie, whtiever mey bo iiiertid to the eontniy*** 

ft ^ , (Hariian, April 26, 1942, psge 128.) 

Sv* -fi piregroph of the indictment opens with this prsf^nant eenteBce : 

A n ??t ?*' wigKeited tnst during the period of Mr. Gendhre first sdroescy 
^ Bridsh withdrswsl from Indis sod the meeting of the All-Indie Oongrsis 
Oommit^ in Bombsy in August the Congress High Oommend end in the W 
stages the Oongrws organisation as a whole were deliberately setting tbs stage for a 
mass moTement designed to free India finally from British rule.*' 

I^t me underline the phrase "it will be suggested." Why should anything be 
1 eft to suggestion about a movement which is open and above board T 

Much ado has been, made about the simplest things which nobody has oared 
to deny and of which Congressmen are even proud. The Congress organisation as 
a whole "deliberately aet the suge designed to free India finally from British 
rule," as early as the year 1920 and not since my ‘first advocacy of British with- 
drawal from India' as suggested in the indictment. 

Euer since that year the effort for a mass movement has never relaxed. This 
can be proved from numerous speeches of Congress leaders and from Congress 
resolutions. 

Young and impatient Congressmen and even older men have not hesitated at 
times to press me to hasten the mass movement But 1, who knew better, always 
restrained their ardour, and 1 must gratefully admit that they gladly submitted 
to the restraint. The contradKetion of this long period to the interval between my 
advocacy of British withdrawal from India and the meeting of the All-India 
Congreas Committee in Bombay on August 7th, is wholly wrong and misleading. 
1 know of no special staging sines 26th. April 1942. 

10. The same parsgrsph then says that "an essential nreiiminary" to an 
ezaminatioo of the type of movement "ie a clear understanding of the real moUvee 
underlying the move." 

Sbaecb foe MonTRB 

Why should motives be searched when everything is there in black and wliite T 
I can say without any heaitation that my raottvea are always plain, fiffhy 1 naked 
lor the immediate withdrawal of the British power from India has been diicuesed 
by me almost threadbare in public. 

11. At page 2 of the indictment, a phrase has been taken from an article entitled 
"One Thing Needful," dated 10th. May 1942, and I am represented as saying that 
I would devote the whole of my energy **to this supreme act." By simply detsoh- 
ing the phrase from its context, mystery has been made to surround it. 'llie 
phrase "supreme act" occurs in an argument addressed to an English friend and 
if It is read in its setting, it cesses to be mysterious or objection able, unless the 
very idea of withdrawal is held objectionable. 

Here are the relevant parts from the argument : 

"1 am convinced, therefore, that the time has come during the war, not after 
It, for the British and the Indiana to be recom .ad to complete aaparation from ‘each 
other. .That way and that way alone the safety of both and, shall 1 sa*^, 
the world. 

**1 see with the naked eye that the estrangement ia growing. Every act of 
the British Government is being interpreted, end 1 think rightly, ss being in its 
own interest snd for its own ssfety. There is no such tiling ss joint common 

interest Racial superiority is treated not as a vice but a virtue. Thie is true 

not only in India ; but it ia equally true in Africa, it ii true in Burma and 
C^loD. Itiese countries could not be held otherewiae than by assertion of nee 
enperiority. , , . , . . 

"This is a drastic disease requtnug a drastic remedy. 1 have pointed out the 
remedy-- complete and immediate orderly withdrawal of the British from India at 
least, in reality and properly from all non-Euroiieaii potseasionH : It will be the 
braveet and the cteaneet act of the Biiltah people. It will at once pul 
the Allied cause on s completely moral basis end may even lend to e 
most honourable pence between the warring nations. j ^ 

"And the clean end of Imperisliam 18 likely to be the rod of Fascism and 
Nasism. The suggested action will certainly blunt tlie edge of Fascism and Nasisai 
whieh are an offslroot of Imperialism. ... 

"British distiess osnnot m rellevsd by nationalist Indla'a aid in the 

87 
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•ngmftad by the writer. It It ill equipped for the pvrpoie, eren if it cen be made 
eotnueieetic about it. 

**And what ia these to enthuie nationaliatic India T Joat as a person cannot 
feel the glow of the sun's heat in its absence, eren so India cannot feel the 
glow of freedom without the actual experience of it. 

**Manx of ns simply cannot contemplate an ntterly free India with calmness 
and equanimitf. The first experience is likely to be a shook before the glow comes. 
That shock is a necessity. India Is a mighty nation. No one can tell how she 
will act and with what effect when the shock is delivered. 

"I feel, therefore, that I must devote the whole of my energy to the realisa- 
tion of the supreme act The writer oi the letter admits the wrong done to India 
by the British. I suggest to the writer that the first condition of British success 
is the present undoing of the wrong. It should precede, not follow, victory. 

"The presence of the British in India is an invitation to Japan to invade 
India. Their withdrawal removes the bait. Assume, however, that it does not ; free 
India will be better able to cope with the invasion. Unadulterated non-co-operation 
will then have full sway.*’ {Harijan, Blay, 10, 1942. p. 148). 

Notbiwo to Withdraw 


In this Ic'g extract, the phrase "supreme act” takes its legitimate place. It 
does not refer simply to the British withdrawal. But it sums up all that must 
precede and succeed It ; it is an act worthy of the energy not of one person but of 

hundreds This is how I began my answer to the English friend’s letter. 

"I can but repeat what i felt and said in my letter to Lord Linlithgow record- 
ing my impressions of the first Interview with him after the declaration of war. I 

have nothing to withdraw, nothing to repent of. I remain the same friend today 
of the British that I was then. 1 have not a trace of hatred in me towards them. 
But I have never been blind to their limitations as I have not been to their 
great virtues.” 

To read and fully understand my writings, it is necessary to understand 
always this background. The whole of the movement has been conceived for the 
mutual benefit of India and England. 

Unfortunately, the author, ignoring this background has approached my 
writings with coloured spectacle, has torn sentences and phrasM from their context, 
and dressed %em up to suit his pre-conception. Thus he has put out of joint 
"their withdrawal- removes the bait”, and omitted the sentence that immediately 
follows and which 1 have restored in the foregoing extract As is dear from the 
above article, unadulterated non-co-operation here refers exclusively to the Japanese. 

12. The last paragraph at pm 2 begins thus 

*ln its earlier stages Mr. Gandhi’s "Quit India” move was meant and was 
Widely interpreted as a proposal for the physical withdrawal from India of the 
BRITISH (OAFS mine), and of all Allied and British troopR” 

I have searched, and so have the friends with me, in vain, for some expression 
in my writings which would warrant the opinion that ’’Quit India” move was 
m$ant as a proposal for the physical withdrawal of the British from India, 

It is true that colour was lent to such an interpretation by a superficial 
reading of a sentence in the article of Harijan of April 26tb, already quoted. As 
soon as my atNfntion was drawn to it by an English friend, I wrote in the Harijan 
of 24th May as follows : 

’’Therq is evidently confusion in some minds about my invitation to the British 
to withdraw. F^or a Britisher writes to say that he likes India and her people and 
would not like willingly to lei)ve India, fie likes too my method of non-violence, 
l^idently the writer has confused the individual as such with the individual as 
the holder of power. India has no quarrel with the British people. I have bom- 
dr^ of Britisn friends. Andrews’ friendship was enough to tie me to the British 
people* 

"With this clear enunciation of iny views before him at the time of penning 
the indiotment, how could he say that 1 hod ’meant* physical withdrawal of tlie 
British as distinguished from the British power T And I am not aware that my 
writing wsa "widely interpreted as ouch.” He has quoted nothing ia support ot 
titis statement 

19 ’The author pre aes d s la the aaase paragraph : 

"As lots u June 14th, he makes, for the purpose of his s e h e m e , the assump- 
’that the Commaudsr-liHOhief of the Ualted Aamrioon and British Armies has 
1 that InUn is uo good as a baBa.” 
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I rejoined : “Well, therein comee my non-violence. For, we heve no weepooe. 
Mind you we have eeium^ that the Conmander-in-Ohief of the United American 
and Britiah Armies haa decided that India is no good as a base, and that they 
should withdraw to some other base and concentrate the Allied forces there. We 
can t help it We have then to depend on what atrength we have We have no 
army, no military rmourcea, no miliury skill either, worth 
the name, and non-violence is the only thing we can fall back upon.” It is elear 
from this quoUtion that I was not expounding any scheme. 1 was merely arguing 
about possibilities based on assumptions agreed between the interviewers ana 
myself. 

Position of Foriion Troops 

14. The author proceeds : 

*'Addfld strength is given to the belief that this is a correct interpretation of 
Mr. Gandhi's original intentions hy the prominence, to which attention has 
already been drawn, of the theme that the British withdrawal would remove anj 
Japanese motive for invading India, for with the British and Allied armies stiu 
in India, how is the bait removed ?" 

I have just now shown that the physical withdrawal of the Britlah was never 
contemplated by me. The withdrawal of the Allied and the British troops was 
certainly contemplated in the first instance. Therefore it is not a quMtion of 
“inlerpretatlon”, because it is one of fact. But the sentence hss been impressed in 
order to make what is straight look crooked. 

15. Then, proceeds the author : **At the same time, he made it clear that on 
the British departure the Indian Army would be disbanded.” 

I made clear no such thing. What I did was to discuss with Interviewers 
the possibilities in the event of British withdrawal. Indian army being a creation 
of the British Government, I assumed, would be automatically disbanded when that 
Power withdrew unless it was taken over by a treaty by the replacing Government. 

If the withdrawal took place by agreement and with goodwill on both sides 
these matters should present no difficulty. 

16. From the same paragraph take the following ..... 

“Bowing to the gathering force of this opposition and also, as will be shown 

later, with a possible view to reconciling disagreement among members of the 
Working Committee. Mr. Gandhi discovered the *gap* in his original proposals. 
In Harijan of June 14th. he paved the way.— by the slightly cryptic assertion that^ 
if he had his way, the Indian National Government when formed would tolerate 
the presence of the United Nations on Indian soil under oertmn well denned 
conditions but would permit no further assistance— for the more definite statement 
made to an American journalist in the following week's Hafijan, when in reply to 
■ qumtion whether he envUeged Free lodia'e ellowieg AUied troop, to opmte 
froTm Indie, he e.id : 'I do. It will be only then th.t tco will eee reel t^opereuon.’ 
He coiiiiiiued thet be did not eontemplete the complew cbifung of AIM troop, 
from Indie end thet. pro.ided Indie beeene entirely fr^ Iw could not ineiit on 
their withdrewel.” ibie ie for me the key thought opening tto eathor’e mind. It 
fe built on finding moti.ee other then tboee thet ere eppnrent .tpm my iMgaagA 
Hed I been guidMl by the force of the oppoeitiw whei^r Iron ^ 

Indian Freaa or from Congrcaarocn, I ahould not have bcaitated to aay m. 

It uVell known the! 1 em « 
appeel to my head or my heer^ ee I em of rMily 

literal locf Ie thet when I gew the cppntry the wi^rewel formrie, I y 
po e eeeied hy one idee end one only, that rf ^"“i*|** 'SJuSuSiriui?'* 

Allied eani^ and If India waa to P«*J^ ■•T b*. • 

A^eiee part to the war, India moat fc n^trnrnmit 

Th. v.n* WM ihU : altbonch the Brtn« .wem^t 


tUv. 1/ toto’: dKh to. migkl b. .ilita to 
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It it now welknown that tha diffientty wat pr aw n ted to ma by Bfr. Lonit 
Fitehar. Ha had coma to bafagtam and niayad with me lor naarly a wade. At 
a raault of tha diteaitiont batwaan ut, ha drew np eertain qaattiont for me to 
antwar. My raply to hit taoond quattion. tha anthor daiera>ea at a *tlightly cryp- 
tic ataartion’ paring tha way for a *mora dednita atatanant in tha toliowing wew’t 
Harijan,* -I gira balow tha whola of tha articla embodying tha quattiont and 
anawart. It wat written on 7th Jana, 1942, and appeared in tha Ifarijan dated 
dat^ 14th June, p. 188 : 

Frovisiohal National OovBaNMENT 

A friend wat ditcuming with me the impiieationt of tha new propoaal. At the 
diteutaion wat naturally daaultory I asked him to frame bit quetUoni which I 
would antwar through Sarijan, Ha agreed and gave me tha following : 

1. Q. You atk the Britiah Government to withdraw immediately from 
India. Would Indians thereupon form a National Government, and what groups 
or parties would participate in such an Indian Government ? 

A. My proposal it one-aided, i.e., for the British Government to act upon 
wholly irrespective of what Indians would do or would not do. 1 have even 
assumed temporary chaos on their withdrawal. But if the withdrawal takes place 
in an orderly manner, it is likely that on their withdrawal a provisional Govern- 
ment will be set up by and from among the present leaders. But another thing 
may also happen. All those who have no thought of the nation but only of them- 
salvat may make a bid for power and get together the turbulent forces with which 
they would seek to gain control somewhere and somehow. I should hope that 
with the complete, final and and honest withdrawal of the British power the wise 
leaders will realise their responsibility, forget their diflferencet for tba moment and 
set up a provincial Government out of the material left by the the Britiah power. 
At there would be no power regulating the admission or rejection of parties or 

g ersons to or from the Council board, restraint alone will be tha guide. If that 
sppens probably the Oongress, the League and the States representatives will be 
allowed to function and they will come to a loose understanding on tha formation 
of provisional National Government. All this is necessarily guesswork and nothing 
more. 

2. Q. Would that Indian National Government permit the United Nations to 
use Indian territory as a base of military operations against Japan and other 
Axis powers ? . ^ ^ . 

A. Assuming that the National Government is formed and if it answers my 
expectations, its first act would be. to enter into a treaty with the United Nations 
for defensive operations against aggressive powers, it being common cause that 
India will have nothing to do with any of the Fascist powers and India would be 
morally bouud to help the United Nations. 

3. Q. What further assistance would this Indian National Government be 
ready to render the United Nations in the couiie of the present war against the 
Fascist aggressors ? 

A. If I have any hand in guiding the imagined National Government^ there 
would be no further assistance save the toleration of the United Nations on the 
Indian soil under well-defined conditions. Naturally there will be no prohibition 
against any Indian giving his own personal help by way of being a recruit or, and 
of giving financial aid. It should be understood that the Indian army has been 
disbandM^with the withdrawal of British power. Again, if I have auy say in the 
councils of the National Government all Its power, prestige and resources would 
be used towards bringing about world peace. But of course after the formation of 
the National Government my voice may be a voice in the wildernesa and uatioual- 
iat India may go war-mad. 

4, Q : l>o you believe thia collaboration between India and the Allied powers 
might or should be formulated in a treaty of alliance or an agreement for mutual 
aid? 

Pbobtbation of Great Nation 

A : I think the qiieition ie altogether premature, and in any ease it will not 
much matter whether the relationa are regulated by treaty or agreement. I do not 
mn see any difference. 

' Let me sum up my attitude. One thing and only one thing for bm is solid 
and eertain. This nnnstural prostration of a great nation— it is neither 'nntUms’ 
nor 'peoples*— must eease if the victory of the Allies is to be ensnred. They Isck 
the moral basis. I see no diffsrence bstweeo the Fascist or Nasi pqwaca and the 
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SM m eiploila»« all naort to nitlileaaneM to the aileDt itquind lo 
Oir and. Ameiiea and Britain are Tery fnreat nationa, bnt their irreatnoN will 
oonol a teP before the bar of dnnab humanity, whether Afriean or Aaiatie. They 
aad they alone have the power to undo the wrong. They have no right to talk of 
homaa liherH and all elee unleae they ha?e waalied their handa clean of the 
poUntion. Inat neeeaaary wa«h will be their aureat inanrance of aucoeaa, for they 
wtU have the widui^unezpreaacd but no lean certain— of millioiia of dumb 
Amatjee and Airaeana. Then, but not till Uien; will they be fighting for a new 
Older. Thia ie the reality. All elae ia aprcniation. I have allows myaelf, however* 
lo indulge la it ae a teat of my honafides and for the aake of explaining in a 
concrete manner what 1 mean by my propoaal. 

What ia described aa the *mere definite atateroent* ia nothing but an impromptu 
reply given to an American journaliat, Mr. Grover, repreaentative of the Aaaociated 
Twm of America. If that interview had not chanced to come about, there might 
have been no alatement *more definite* than what apiwared in my reply to Mr. 
Lottia Fiacher. Hence the writer’s aiiggeation that I '^paved the way*' for "the morn 
definite atatemeat’*...in the following week's Harijan ia altogether unwarranted, if 
1 may not call it even miachievoua. 

1 do not regard my answers to Mr. Louis Fischer as a ‘‘alightly cryptic 
•tatemeut". They are deliberate anawera given to deliberate questiona framed after 
a full diacnaaioo lasting a week. My anawera show very clearly that 1 bad no 
scheme beyond the *Quit India** formula, that all elae was gucHs, and that imme- 
diately the Allied Nations* difficulty waa made clear to me. I capitulated. 

1 saw the 'gap* and filled it in. in the beat manner I knew. 'J'he 'definite 
atatemeni* fortunately for me in my opinion, leaves little room if any for conjee- 
tures and inainnations in which the writer has indulged. IM it apeak for iiaelf. 
Hero are the relevant portlona : . . j j . 

Coming to the point, Mr. Grover aaid again : “There la a good deal of 
apeenlation that you are planning aome new movem'-nt. What is the nature of itT* 
It dependa on the reaponae made by ilie Government and the people. 1 am 
trying to nod out public opinion here and alao the reaction on the world outalde. 
^When you apeak of the reaponae, you mean reaponae to your now Proiioaal r 
“Ob, yea,” said Gandhiji. “I mean reaponae to the proposal that tha British 
Government in India ahoula end to-day. Are you atwtled T" * s*«i 

"I am not,*’ aaid Mr. Grover, "you have been aakitig for it and working for it, 
"That's right, 1 have been working for it for yiwra. But now It has taken 



ing the burden of a huge corpae-a huge nation lying proairata at the feet of 
BK I SSild .t the f«t of th. All^ W 

nani partner, financing the war, giving her mechanical J^oiUiy and ber resources 
which are inezbanatibie. America is thus » 

“Do yon see a situation when after full independence la granted American 
and Allied troopa can operate from India T” Mr. Grover pertinently naked 

Gandhiji. “It will be only then that you will ^ real co-opera- 

tion. Otherwise all the effort you put up may fail. whrtiw Aa**YirD 

India’s rcaourcits liecauee India ia her voaaeaaion. To-morrow wbataver ttae balp, 

^*“l^^Sink**?nSirin control inierferca with Allied action to meet Japan’s 
aggreesion ?** 

“When*! mentioned Allied troopa operating I wanted {P whether you 

eontammlalod complete shifting of the preeent troops from India f* 

Iha nimt H%ian. 1 do nrt *l£t 

boMiiMO mtiidy free. 1 eeneot thee todit onjbdr^ i WMI 

“ Si’S. — r. 

EznAirATioii or Pouoi or 

-Jt will be • rwe itoW» oW be Wt bj the wbole world. It ae| wot to- 
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tirfm with the moTeroent of Britiih iioopo but it ii eufe to eogog* Britidi atten- 
tion. It would be wrong of them to rejMt my propoeel end ley Indie ihonld 
mnein e liafe in order that Britain ma;^ win or be able to defend China. I can- 
not accept that degrading position. India, free and independent, will play a promi- 
nent part in defending China. To-day I do not think ahe is rendering any real help 
to China. We hare followed the non-embarrassment policy so to. we will follow 
it even now. But we cannot allow the British OoTcrnment to exploit it in order 
to strengthen the stranglehold on India. And to-day it amounts to that. The way, 
for instance^ in whi(*h thousands are being asked to Taeate their homes with now- 
here' to go to, no land to cultivate, no resources to fall back upon, is ^e rewud 
of our non-embarrassment. This should be impossible in any free country. I can- 
not tolerate India submitting to this kind of treatment. It means greater 
degradation and servilitp, and when a whole nation aoespts servility it means 
goodbye for ever to freedom.*’ 

'^All you want is the civil grip relaxed. You won't then hinder military activity f" 
was Mr. Qrover’s next question, 

*I do not know. I want unadulterated independence. Ii the military activity 
serves but to strengthen the strsnglehold, I must resist that too. I am no idiilan- 
thropist to go on helping at the axpeose of my freedom. And what I want you to see 
is that a corpse cannot give any help to a living body. The Allies have no moral 
cause for which they are fighting, so long as they are carrying this double sin on 
their shoulders, the sin of India’s subjection and the subjection of the Begroes and 
African races.” 

Mr. Grover tried to draw a picture of a free I ndia 'after* an Allied victory. 
Why not wait for the boons of the victory V” Gandhiji mentioned as the boons of 
the last World War the Bowlatt Act and martial law Amritsar. Mr. Grover men- 
tioned more economic and industrial prosperity— by no means due to the grace of 
the Government, but by the force of circumstances, and economic prosperity was a 
step further forward to Hwaraj. Gandhiji said the few industrial gains were 
wrung out of unwilling hands, he set no store by such gains after this war, those 

K ins may he further shackles, and it was a doubtful proposition whether there would 
any gains— when one had in mind the industrial policy that was being followed 
during the war. Mr. Grover did not seriously press the point. 

^You don’t expect any assistance from America in persuading Britain to 
relinquish her hold on India,” asked Mr. Grover half increaulously. 

*T do indeed ” replied Gandhiji. 

*'With any possibility of success ?” 

'There ie every possibility, I should think,” said Gandhiji. I have every right 
to expect America to throw her full weight on the side of justice, if she is 
convinced of the justice of the Indian cause.” 

"You don’t think the American Government is committed to the British 
remaining in India 7” 

BaiTiSH Pbopaoanda in Aiibbioa 

"I hope not. But British diplomacy is so clever that America, even though it 


the people to help India, it may not succeed. British propaganda ia n well organised 
in America against the Indian cause that the few friends India has there have 
no chance of being effectively heard. And the political system is so rigid that 
public opinion does not effect the administration.” 



II ia a terrible tragedy that 40 crores of people should have no sty in this war. 
If we have Ahe freedom to play our part we can arrest the march of Japan and 


Mve 

Mr; Grover, having made himself sure that Gandhiji did not insiat on tbs 
literal withdrawal of either the British or the troops, now placing himself in the 
position of the Allies, began to calculate the gains of the bargain. Gandhiji, of 
eourae, does not want independence as a reward of any aervicea but at a right 
and in diacharge of a debt long overdue. **What specific things would be done 
by India to save China,” aaked Mr. Grover, **if India ia declared independent 7” 

**Great things 1 can say at once, though I may not be able to specify them 
to-day,” said Gandhiji. 'Tor I do not know what government we shall have. 
We have various poiiiical organisations here which 1 expect would be able to 
work out a proper national solution. Just now they are not solid parties, they 
are often acted upon by the British power, they look up to it and Its frwn or 
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•- whoto ktauMpluN is sorrapt snd lottsa. 

here ? ^ ^ Aaerioea teleieeli 

•I • g?YM mSmSit* ^ 

J myedy wre tbit if geneine preeuie wee brooghl to 

America, there would be lolid eupport from yourself f*’ 

R»» Jk ^ not count— with the weight of 73 yeare od my ahouldeio. 

But yon ut the eoH>MratioD— whaterer It can giro willingty--of a free and mighty 
^ oo-operation is of^uree there. 1 ezereiee what influence I eaa by my 
writinge from week to wmk. But India’s is an infinitely greater influence. To- 
day beoauw of widespread discontent there Is not that aeti?e hostility to Japanese 
The moment we^ are free, we are transformed Into a nation prising its 
liberty and defending it with all its might and, therefore, helping the Allied eause.' 


_ . Lbssonb or Burma akd Robbia 

. ^ May I concretely ask— will the difference be the difference that thm Is 
betwwn what Burma did and what, say, Russia is dofng said Mr. Ororer. 

‘You might put it that way. They might hare glTsn Burma independenoe 
after separating it from India. But Uiey did nouiing of the kind. They stuck to 
tte same old policy of exploiting her. There was little co-operation ifom 
Bormans, on the contrary there was hostility or inertia. They fonght neither for 
the\r own cause nor for the Allied cause. Now take a possible conUngenoy. If the 
Japanese compel the Allies to retire from India^to a safer base, 1 cannot say 
to-day that the whole of India will be up in arms against the Japanese. 1 hare a 
fear that they may degrade themselres as some Burmans did. 1 want India to 
oppose Japan to a man. If India was free idie would do it, it would be a new 
experience to her, in twenty-four hours her mind would be changed. All parties 
would then set as one man. If thia lire independence is declared to-day 1 hara ao 
doubt India becomes a powerful Ally.” 

Mr. Qrorer raised the question of communal disunion as s hiodicap, and him- 
self added that before the American Independence there was not much unity ia 
the States. 'T can only say that as soon as the ricions influence of the third 
party ia withdrawn, the parties will be face to face with reality and close up 
ranks,” said Gandhiji. Ten to one my conriction is that the communal quarrali 
will diiappear as soon as the British power that keeps us apart disappears.” 

’'Would not Dominion Status declared to day do equally well T” waa Mr. 
Grorer's final question. 

"No good," said Gandhiji instantaneously. **We will hare no half measurea, 
no tinkering with independence. It is not independence that they will glra to 
this party or that party, but to sn Indefinable India. It wna wrong, I say, to 
poBoeas India. The wrong abould be righted by leaving India to herself.” (iSTarvan, 
June 2], 1942, pp. 198. ct. sqq.) 

The Allahabad Draft Rjbolutioh 


17. The rest of the chapter is Uken up with n colourful description of the 
draft resolution I sent to Allahabad and a quotation containing remarks attributed 
to Pandit Jswahsrlsl Nehru, and Shri Rajagopalscbsn on that resolution. 

Immediately after tbs publication of tbs extracU from the notes seised by tha 
Government, Panditji issued s statement. I cannot nndersUnd why the suthor bus 
disr^arded that importont atatsroent, nnleaa for the reason that ha disbsliefsd 
Panmtji’s explanation. . j t . 

As for Shri Rsjagopalsohsri’s stotemjmt, the sntbor stands on leas inaseuie 

S ound. _ 

r. Grover, 'the Amwcsn 

differem wi^m^ attitude to lUjajl’s move’’? T have 

declared that I will not discusa Rsjsji to public. It ». !f 

valued colleagues. My differences with him stand, but tbsro tie aoBM tkliigi 
which are too sacred to discuissd to pnbite. ^ nw t. 

But Mr. Grover had not ao muito in miito tbs Pskisfan cimtrofcfiw aa 0.& • 
omaade lor the formation 

osmment to mnke it claar that 0. R ctwjld ^ mptivatsd by 
amiMt. Hit poaition happani to hamoaiaa with f 


■ CAfJISUKUUlI. 

«*• 1" th* fat mkw . 

- - — conespoadent, (hi. i. what 1 wid about 
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*'Ymi are right,’* aaid Gaodbi)!. ’'It it fear of the Jm^cee that nakea him 
tolerate the Britiah rule. He would postpone the qoeetioo 6i freedom until after 
& war. On the contrary Isay that If the war if to be deelairely won, India 
must be freed to play her pm today. 1 find no flaw In my position. I have 
arrived at It after considerable debating within myself ; 1 am doing nothing in 
hurry or anger. Inhere is not the slighteat room in me for accommodating tl^ 
Japanese. No. I am sure that {ndia's independence is not only essential for India, 
but for China and the Allied cause” {Harijan^ June 21, 1942, p. 195.) 

1& The flrst chapter concludes with the following commentary on the draft 
which had been sent by me to the Working Committee at Allahabad: 

**A draft, to repeat, of which the whole thought and background is one of 
favouring Japan, a resolution which amounts to running into the arms of Japan.” 

And this is written in spite of Pandit Jawaharlara r^udiation of the state- 
ment attributed to him, and in spite of my explanation about differences with 
Rajaii-^all of which was before the writer. 

19. In support of my contention that the author had no warrant for the 
opinions ezpressM In the sentences quoted, 1 would like to draw attention to the 
foUowIng extracts from my statement reported in the Press on 1st August last : 

*'As the language of the draft (the one that was sent to Allababad) shows, it 
bad many I’s to be dotted and T's to' be crossed, it was sent through Miraben to 
whom 1 had explained the implications of the draft and 1 said to her or to the 
friends of the working Committee who happened to be in Sevagram, to whom I 
had aplained the draft, that there was an omiBsion— deliberate- from my draft 
as to the foreign policy of the Congress and therefore any reference to China 
and Bussia. 

For, as I bad said to them, 1 derived my inspiration and knowledge from 
Fanditji about foreign matters of which he had been a deep student. Therefore, 

1 said that he could fill in that part in the resolution. 

But I may add that I have never even in a most unguarded moment, 
expressed the opinion that Japan and Germany would win the war. Not only 
that 1 have often expressed the opinion that they cannot win the war, if pnly 
Great Britain will once for all shed her Imperialism. 1 have given expression 
to that opinion more than once in the columns of Harijan and I repeat , here that 
In spite of all my wishes to the contrary and of others, if disaster overtakes Great 
Britain and the Allied Powers it will be because even at the critical moment— most 
critical in her history- she has most obstinately refused to wash herself of the 
taint of Imperialism which she has carried with her for at least a century and 
a half.” 

How in the face of this categorical statement the author could say that the 
actuating motive behind the '*Qoit India” move was that I was '^convinced that 
Axis would win the war” passes understanding. 

20. ill support of the same charge the author says : 

"That this attitude persisted long after the Allahabad meeting of the Working 
Committee is shown by the following remark made by Mr. Gandhi in Harijan of 
July 19th, in reply to a question whether it would not be wiser to postpone his 
movement until Britain bad settled with the Germans and the Japanese. 

’*No because 1 know you will not settle with Germans without us.” 

1 quote below from the article in which this opinion is expressed. It is from 
the Harijan of July 19, 1942, pp. 234 and .235 and is entitled **A Two Minutes’ 
•Interview”, the interviewer being s correepondent of the Daiiy ^xjpreaa, London. 

"But the* correppondeat of the Datfy J&dqwwaa (London) who wae among the 
firat to arrive and who waa not staying until the end, aaid -he. would be content 
with Just a ^upleof minutes’* interview, and Gsndhiji acceded to bio Tcqueat Ha 
had made up hit mind that if the demand for withdrawal whiefa teemed to gather 
•tira^ every day wae rejected, there would be some kind of a movement. 6o 

"Would you say that your movement will make it more difficnlt or less diffi- 
cult lor ua to keep the Japanese ont of India ?” 

**Our movement,” said Gandhiji, "will make it more difficnlt for the Japancae 
to eome in. But, of course, if there Is no co-operation from Britain and the 
AUlea. I cannot say.'* 

"But,” aaid Mr. Tonog, "think of the war as a whole. Do you think that 
your new movement will help the Allied nationa towards victory, wmeh you have 
said yon also dcalief* 

"Tea, if my aubmisaion la aeesp t ed , ” 
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M, u I>»I^ A UAL ALLY 

.pojratt la aMutad. Tlwi India will b^aM aa 
Indape ndwt poro , and that a ml ally while now aha la only a alaaa. Hia mboII 
^ mpondadhh U hound to bo a apaato 

lictory. But it ii misunderstood by the Britteh nod they take «p the eltllaM 
thet Aey would like to crush it. tbu they would be f^eible Sw M 

DOt 1. « 


This was far ^nTincinfjc Mr. Yonna. He would not think of any mofo* 
ment with equanimity. Bo he made an appd to Gaodhiji'e sentimenb-a MtImenI 
he had more than once expressed. 

**Mr. Gandhi, yon bare been in London yoartelf. Have you no comment to 
make on the heavy bombini; which the British people have sustained ?*' 

•,0b, yes. 1 know every nook and corner of London where 1 lived for three 
years so many years afco, and somewhat of Oxford and Oambridffe and Manehestsr 
Urn; but it IS London 1 speciallv feel for. I us^ to read in the Inner Temple 
Library, and would often attend Dr. Parker's sermons in the Temple Ohnrra* 
My heart eoes out to the people, and when I heard that the Temple Oharoh wae 
bombed 1 bled. And the bombing of the Westminster Abbey and other andent 
edifices affected me deeply." 

Then don’t yon think," said Mr. Yonng, "it would be wiser to postpone your 
movement until we have settled with the Germans and the Japanese ?" 

"No. because I know you will not settle with the Germans withont us. If 
we were free, we could give you cent per cent co-operation in our own manner. 
It is curious that such a simple thing is not understood. British have to-day no 
contribution from a free India. To* morrow, as soon as India is freSt^she gains 
moral strength and a powerful ally in a free nation^powerful morally. This rdoss 
England's power to the 'n’th degree. This is surely self-proved." 

It is curious that sentences taken out of a piece breathing coneem for the 
success of the Allied arms are here presented as an indication of my *pto-Azis' 


mentality, 

21, The following passage is then reproduced from my letter to H. £• the 
Viceroy of 14th August last as 'significant*: 

*'! have taken Jawsharial Nehru as mymessnring rod. His personal eontaets 
make him feel much more the misery o! the impending rnin of Obina and Russia 


than I can." 

The misery of the impending ruin of Ohina and Russia has been nnderlinsd 
by the author who thus comments on die passage. ^ ^ 

"They foresaw a British rearguard action across IndU and the devastation 
that this must entail." 

According to his wont the author has failed to quote the whole of tte rdevMt 
part of the ietter. Nor has he guided the reader by quoting the letter In the 
appendix. I quote below the relevant part : 

•‘One thing more. The declared cause Is common iMtWM the Goveram syt 
of India and us. To put it in the most concrete tejrms, it le t^ pro ^tion^ ol ta 
freedom of Ohina and Russia. The Government of India think 
India is not necessary for winning the cause. I •aactly the opp^te. I have 
taken Jawaharlal Nehru as mj measuring rod. 

^ "He dreads* much more than I 

sss’.n's; isissffite 

yielded when he saw dearly that withont the freedom ^ 


two was in great Jeopardy. Burdy you ate wrong In having ImpcIaOBed sneh i 
powerful friend and ally." , . — 

I ragewt the lull qiwteHon giTW • »bolW O»w®t ttM IM MM 

by lb. bdM tiutt you dAk th*.B*MI* blllw M fmc w bt 

Atetedla EMiratr — 
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A—** I luive 10 lieiitattoa in Mjing that it ii not true. On the contrery 

I liid only the other dey iu Hanjan Uut the Britisher wee herd to beet. He hes 
not known whet it it to be defeeted.** {Harijan, June 7, 1942, p. 177) 

^ Ameriee it too big ftnencielly, intellectuelly end in ecientific skill, 

to be snbdned by eny netion or eren combinetion ” {Harijan, June 7, 19^, 

p. 181> 

2S. A further complete enswer to the seme cherge, if one were still needed, 
is famished by my letter to Sbrimeti Mireben, dieteted on the spur of the moment 
end never meent for pnblicetion. The letter wee written to her in enswer to her 
questions which cerrira to me her belief thet the Japanese attack was imminent 
end thet they were likely to have e walk-over. My enswer leaves no doubt whet- 
ioever as to my attitude. 

The letter was written after the Allahabad meeting of the All-India Congress 
Committee. It was dictated by me to the late Bhri Mahadev Desai. 'Jhe original 
is in Srimati Miraben’a posaeaaion. 

I know that she wrote a letter to Lord Linlithgow from this camp on Decem- 
ber 24th last, sending copies of this correspondence and requesting its publication. 
She never received even an acknowledgment of her communication. I hope it was 
not pigeon-holed without so much as being read. 

28. In view of the colourful description of my draft resolution sent to 
Allahabad, I reproduce opposite passages from the resolution, to show that the 
author has gone to everything connected with the Congress with the deliberate 
intention, as it seems to me, of seeing nothing but evil. Thus '^Britain is incapable 
of defending India” is followed by these sentences : 

‘‘It is natural that whatever she (Britain) does is for her own defence. There 
ia an eternal conflict between Indian and British interests. It follows their notions 
of defence would also differ. The British Government has no trust in India’s 
political parties. The Indian Army has been maintained until now mainly to hold 
India in subjugation. It has been completely segregated from the general popula- 
tion who can in no sense regard it as th ir own. This policy of mistrust still 
continues and is the reason why national defence is not entrusted to India’s 
elected representatives.” 

Complete Non-co-operation with Aggbebsors 


24. Then there is this sentence taken from the draft : ‘^If India were freed 
her first step would probably be to negotiate with Japan.” lliis has to be read in 
conjunction with the following paragraphs from the draft : 

’‘This Committee desires to assure the Japanese Government and people that 
India bears no enmity either towards Japan or towards any other nation. India 
only desires freedom from all alien domination. But in this fight for freedom the 
Committee is of opinion that India while welcoming universal sympathy does not 
stand in need of foreign military aid. India will attain her freedom through her 
non-violent strength and will retain it likewise. Therefore, the Committee hopes 
that Japan will not have any designs on India. But if Japan attacks India and 
Britain makes no response to its appeal the Committee would expect all those who 
look to Congress for guidance to offer complete non-violent non-co-operation to the 
Japanese forces and not render any assistance to them. It is no part of the duty 
of tboae who are attacked to render any aasistanoe to the attacker. It is their duty 
to offer complete non-co-operation. 

It is not difiioult to understand the simple principle of non-violent non-co- 
operation 

1. We may not bend the knee to the aggressor nor obey any of his orders, 

2. We may not look to him for any favours nor fall to his bribes. But we 

may not bear him any malice nor wish him ill. 

3. If he wishes to take possession of our fields we will refuse to give them 

up even if we have to die in the efforts to resist him. 

4. If he is attacked by disease or is dying of thirst and seeks out aid we 

may not refuse it. 

5. In such places where the British and Japanese forces are fighting, our non- 
oo-operation will be fruitless and unnecessary. 

*'At present our non-co^iperation with the British Government is limited. Were 
we to offbr them complete non-co-operation when they are actnally fighyng, it 
would be tantamount to placing our country deliberately in Japanese hands. 
Therefon, not to put any obstacle in the way of the British forces will often be 
the only way of demonstrating onr non-oo-pperatlon with the Japanese. Neither 
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to e oomi^etiTely Bmall namber and muat encoaed If it it complete and 
mnnm& the true building up of Swnnj coneiete Id tbe milllone of Indie whole* 
heartedly ^ working the constructive programme. Without il the wMe nation 
cannot nse from its age-long torpor. Whether the British remain ornot it la 
on duty always to wipe out ynemployment to bridge the gulf between rkli 
and poor, to Danish communal strife, to exercise the demon of nntouohabilUy, 
to retora dacoits and mve the people from them. If croree of people do not 
take a living interest in this nation -building work, freedom must remain a dream 
and unattainable by either non-violence or violence.** 

I extend that from this setting it is impossible to infer pio-Japanese attitude 
or anti-British attitude on my part or that of the Working Committee. On the 
contrary there is determined opposition to any aggreesion ana meticnloue ooecem 
for the Allied arms. The demand for immecoata freedom itself ie born of &t 
concern. If the search be for implacable opposition on my part to Britiih Impe- 
rialism that search is superfluous, for it is patent in all my writings. 

25. I would like to close this subject by quotiug some passages from my 
speeches on the 7th. and 8th. August last. 

Extracts from the Hindustani Speech of 7th. August. 

Then, there is the question of your attitude towards the Britiah. I have 
noticed that there is hatred towards the British among tbe people. They say they 
are di^ueted with their behaviour. The people make no distinction betweeo British 
Imperudism and the Britiah people. To them the two are one. 

This hatred would even make them welcome the Japaneae. This is* most 
dangerous. It means that they will exchange one slavery for another. We mnet 
get rid of this feeling. 

Out quarrel is not with tbe British people, wo fight their Imperialism. The 
proposal for tlie withdrawal of British power did not come out of anger. It came 
to enable India to play its due part at the present critical juncture. 

It is not a happy position for a big country like India to be merely helping 
with money and material obtained wtllynilly from her while the United Nations 
are conducting the war. We cannot evoke tbe true spirit of sacrifice and valour 
so long as we do not feel that it is our war, so long as we are not free. 

I know the British Government will not be able to withhold freedom from 
us when we have made enough self-sacrifice. We must therefore purge ourselves 
of hatred. Speaking for myself I cun say that I have never felt any hatred. As 
e matter of tact I feel myself to be a greater friend of the British now than ever 
before. One reason is that they are to-day in distress. My very friendship there- 
fore demands that I should try to save them from their mistakm. 

As I view tbe situation, they are on the brink of an sbysa. It therefore 
becomes my duty to warn them of their danger even though it may, for the time 
being, anger them to the point of cutting off tbe friendly band that is stretehed 
out to help them. People hiay laugh ; nevertheless, that is my claim. At a time 
when I may have to launch the biggest struggle of my life I mgy not 
hatred against anybody. The idea of taking advantage of the opponents difllcuity 
and utilising it for delivering a blow is entirely repugnant to me. 

There is one thing which I would like you always to keep before your mind. 
Never believe that the British are going to lose the war. I know t^ are not • 
nation of cowarde. They will fight to the laet rather than accejA ^t. 

But euppose, for strategic reasous they are to leave ^dfe ae they h^ 

ive Mai^Tva. Sineauora and Burma what shall be our noslto In that event T 
ndia and we shall be unprepared. Oeeupatlon of Indie 
' ‘ and perhape Buerie. 1 do not 


to leave Malaya, 

Tbe Japanese will invade 


by the Japaneee will mean too the end of China and pi 

want to be the instrument of Russia B and Chinas 

Pandit Nehru wae only to-day desCTlbiog U> me the wretched oondition 
Aawia. He was agitated. The picture he drew etill l^ts m^ ‘ 

myself the question, *what can 1 do to help ®*^^**^^ OhiM ? ^wd ^the j^y ^ nee 
come from within, 'You are bving weighed in 

of ahimsa a universal panacea. Why don't you give it a trial T Have yon loet 
Out of thie agony has emerged Urn propoeel for Mtish withdawal. It 
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hfltele llie Srltiilim Uniag tnd thej m*y aiinndeittMid me ; IIMf mej effen leek 
igoii^M ee Iheic enemy. Bnt eome dey they will eey thel I wee IImIt ine 

(From Uie Htndneteni fi|peeeh on 8feb Augnet.) 

Alter ehowingcoDom ler Chine 1 edd ; 

I therefore went freedom immedietely, thii very nii^ before dewn, If it een 
be bed. It eennot now wiit for the reelieetion of eommnnel unity. II thet onity 
ie not eobjered, merifioee for ettedning freedom will need to be mneh greeter then 
wonld otnerwiie heve been the eeee. The Oongrem bee to win liwdom or be 
wiped ont in the effort The fieedem which the Oongreie ie straggling to eehiere 
will not be for <3oogreismen elone but for the whole of the Indien peofde. 

(From the concluding speech in English on 8th Angost). 

it will be the fleetest misteke on their (United Netions) pert to turn « deef 
eer to Indie’s non-yiolent pleading end refuse her fuudamentel right of freedom. 
It will deel e mortel Ueir to Russie end Chine if they oppose the demand of non- 
Tiolent Indie which is to-day, on bended knee, pleading for the diaeharge of e debt 
long overdue 

I here been the euthor of the non-embarressment policy of the Congiees end 
jret to-day you find me talkiim in strong language. My non-embarressment pleiL 
however, wen always gaelified by the proviseu ‘'consistently with the honour end 
safety of the nation.” If a mao bolds me by the collar and 1 am drowning, may 
I not struggle to free myself from the strengie-hold ? 'Iherefore, there is no in- 
flonsistency between our earlier dederations and our present demand 

I have always recognised a fundamental difference between Fascism end the 
democracies despite their many limitatiooa, and even between Fascism and British 
Imperialism which I am fighting. Do the British get from India sU they want T 
What tl^ get to-dsy is from an India which they bold in bondage. 

Ihink, what a difference it would make if India weie to participate In the 
war as a free ally. That freedom, if it is to come, must come to-day* For rite 
will utilise ^t ireedom for the success of the Allies, including Russia and Chins. 
The Burma Road will once more be opened, and the way cleared for rendering 
really effective help to Russia. 

Englishmen did not die to the last msn in Malaya or on the soil of Bnrma. 
They effected instead, what has been deeetibed as a ‘masterly evscuUon/ But I 
cannot afford to do that Where shall 1 go, where shall 1 take the forty crorss of 
India T How is this mass of humanity to be set eflsme in the csuee of world 
deliverance uuleas and until it has touched and felt freedom T To-day there is no 
life left in them. It has been crushed out of them. If lustre has to be restored 
to their eyes freedom has to come, not to-morrow but to-dsy. Congress must 
theiefore pledge itself to do or die. 

Tbece quotations show clearly why I advised the Congress to make the demand 
for the witlidrawai of British Power. The quoUtioiie also show that non-violence, 
Le. edf-Buffering and scif-eaenfice without retaliation was the key-atone of the 
movement 

26 The author has had difficulty in finding an adequate explanation for my 
agreement to the stationing of Allied troops in ludis in spite of the withdrawal m 
British power. If he had an open mind, there should have heeu no difficulty. My 
esplsoatiOD was there. There was no oocssion to doubt its sincerity unless there 
was poeitive evidence to the contrary. 1 have never claimed lafallllnllty or e 
larger ehaxe of intellect for myself tlian the ordinary. 

27* Ihe author says that no "satisfactory eolation’* of the difficulty raised 
by Ba}a]L ngmely that tbs ataiiooing of the Allied forces, without the civil power 
being with the British Goverument, would be "reinstsllstlon of the British 
(Government In a worse form” was ’'ever made public by Mr. GendbL” llie 
anther iberefove suggeste that "the eointion was one whieh be (1) preferred ehould 
lemehi a secret,'' and he prooesde to eiy • 

"Now while the detaiit of Mr, Gandhi’s personal soitttion of this pnblsm 
mnst remain a mattar for tpaooiation, an explanation whieh fnlfila the logical 
feqniiementB of the above eituetion immediately oomee to mind ; it ie that, as 
has bsea shown above to be probeble, Mr, Gandhi’e admieeion of thia amendment 
to hie eoheme was inteaM primuily ae a- bid lor Amerioan tnpport and 
eesoodaiUy aa a top to Me opponente on the Workiog Committee^ bat that he 
envieeged, or planned te oieBte, eircumeteoeee In which this permienon wonld be 
meeningieiA tint ie lo eey ciroumBtenocc in which the tioope would eitber be 
teeed to witlidimwi or would if thiy lemeiaed, be lendmd inew^” 
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It to difficult to chuBctariM tlito •nggcitioD. I toko it tlitt tho icertef 

^ Bwmberi of tlie WotUuk OommUt«o.*n 
onto^nSd oewpiratow with me in tht fraud to bo perpetrated 

«« • f couetquencee would flow from auoh a fraud, Aeenmo that tho 

BntM OoTmmeut hae ehed all power la India, that bf an agioemeot botwoea 
Government and t^ Allied powera, mir troope are etation^ in 
India. Tbie assumption carnee with it the further assumption that the agree* 
raent hM been arrived at without any pressure, violent or non-vtolent, and simply 
from the British recognition of the necessity of reoogntoing the Independenoe 
01 India, 


Aseume further that the secret has all this Ume remained buried in my 
bosom, and that I suddenly divulge it to Uie Free India Government and therefoie 
to t le wor ^ and they carry put my plan to frustrate the terms of the agreement, 
what would be the result 1 The Allied Powers, having all the overwhelming 
militanr strength at their disposal, would forfeit my head to themselves— wbiS 
would be the least- and would further let their righteous rage descend upon the 
Free India Government and put an end to Independence, which was won. not by 
military strength, but simply by force of reason, and therefore make it impossible, 
so far as they can, for India to regain such lost Independence. 

I must not carry this train of thought much further. The author’s sugges* 
tion, if it were true, would also conclusively prove that all of us conspirators were 
thinking, not of the deliverance of India from bondage or of the go^ of the 
masses, but only of our base little selves. 

28. The difficulty pointed out by Rsjaji and on whieh the writer haa laid 
atreaa in order to infer ‘aecret motive' on my part was pointed out even more 
forcibly by mother correspondent and 1 deslt with it in the Issue of flarijan 
dated 19th July. 1942, pp. 2‘62 end 233. As the whole of the article consisti of 
auestione and answers which have a bearing on the author’s insinuations* I pro- 
duce them without apology 


Tolbeayce or Allied Thoops 


Q. 1. If non-violent activity is nsturslissd by and cannot go along with armed 
violence in the same area, will there remain any scope for non-violent reelstenoe 
to aggression in the event of India allowing foreign troope to remain on her soil 
and operate iron here 7 

A. Ilie flaw pointed out in the first queetion cannot be denied. 1 have 
admitted it before now. I'lie tolerance of Allied troope by Free India to an 
admission of the nation’s limitations. The nation as a whole baa never been end 
never has claimed to he non-volent. What part is esnnot be laid with any 


accuracy. 

And what is decisive is that India hat not yet demonstrated non-violence 
of the strong such as would be required to withstanding e powerful army of in- 
vasioii. If we had developed that strength we would have acquired our freedom 
long ago and there would be no question of any troop# Uing eutioped in India, 
The novelty of the demand ebould not be missed. It to a demmd not for • 
transference of power from Greet Britain to a Free India. For there is no party 
to which Briuin would transfer such power. We lack tba unity that gives 
strength. 

The demand, therefore, to not based on our demonetr^e ttreaglh. U to a 
demand BMde upon Britain to do the right . iiTmpmiwa «ke 

party wronged to bear the consequences of Britain • righ^ Act. Ik ill Britain res- 
tore eeired property to the victim merelf becanse the was wrong f It to 

none of her con^n to weigh whether the victim will ^ able to hold poimeiilon ql 
the restored properly. Hence it to that I have been obli^ to uoa of 

word anarchy in this connection. This gmt moral mt f 
monk ataiui which could ensure victory. Whetbw wi^ot India Brilato would 
have reason to fight, to a question I need to consider. If India to atsim and 
not BriUab honour we mould know* My demanA then loaca fore# bill sot 
iustneas. 

Buck being tiie esse, my hooeety ^ “• 

fisw. If to ssk for the wKbdrawal of Jbe Allii fcseee "MM 
my demand must be ruled out ee dishonesf Fjioa ^ 
rtoe to the demand and also to ita limiialiosa. It must be admilM* 
that then will be litUe aeope for noa-vlolast 
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Allied troops operstiog[ in lodis as thars is practically none now. For the troops 
are there today eojoy/oK loll mastenr over us. Under my demand they will 
operate under the nation's terms. 

Q. 2, If the maintenance of India’s freedom is allowed to be made depen- 
dent upM armi« which, in the existing eircumsUnees, will be led and controlled 
by Britain ind America, can there foe a feeling of real freedom experienced by the 
people of India, at any rate, during the duration of the war T 

A. If BriUin's declaration is honest 1 see no reason why the presence of the 
|[oops shouid, in any shape or form, affect the feeling of real freedom. Did the 
ranch iMl differently when during the last war the English troops were opera- 
ting in France 7 When my master of yesterday becomes my equal and lives in 
my house on my own terms, surely bis presence cannot detract from my freedom. 
Nay, I may profit by his presence which I have permitted. 

Defence of India 

Q. 3. Whatever be the terms of the ‘treaty', if the Anglo-American military 
machine IS allowed to operate for ihe 'defence* of India, can Indians play anything 
but a minor and subordinate role in the defence of this country 7 

A. The con^ption in my scheme is that we do not want these troops for our 
defence or protictioii. if they left these' shores we expect to manage somehow. We 
may put up non-violent defence. If luck favours us, the Japanese may see no 
reason to hold the country after the Allies have withdrawn, if they discover that 
thOT are not wanted. It is all speculation as to what can happen after withdrawal— 
voluntary and orderly or forced. 

, Q. 4. (Supposing the British, not from any moral motive but only to gain a 
political and strategical advantage for the time being, agree to a 'treaty' under 
which they are allowed to maintain and increase their military forces in India, 
how can they be dislodg^ afterwards if they prefer to remain in possession 7 

A. We assume their or rather British honesty. If would be not a matter of 
dislodging them, it is one of their fulfilling their plighted word* If they commit 
breach of faith, we must have strength enough, non-violent or violent, to enforce 
fulfilment. 

Q. 5. Is not the position postulated In the preceding question comparable to 
the position that would arise if, for instance, Subhas Babu made a treaty with 
Germany and Japan under which India would be declared 'independent* and the 
Axis forces would enter India to drive the British out 7 

A. Burely there is as much difference between the South Pole and the North 
as there is between the imagined conditions. My demand deals with the possessor ; 
Subhas Babu will bring German troops to oust the possessors. Germany is under 
M obligation to deliver India from ^bondage. Therefore, Subhas Babu's performance 
an only fling India irom the frying .pan Into the fire. I hope the distinction is 
tear. • 

Q. 6. If the Congress, as Manlana Saheb has just stated, 'considers defence 
M armed defence only** is there any prospect of real independence for India, 
in .view of the fact that India aimply baa not got the resources 'independently' to 
offer effective armed reeiatance to a formidable aggreasor 7 If we are to think in 
ternii of armed defence only, can India, to mention only one thing, expect to remain 
independent with her ifW miles ol coast line and no navy and ship-building 
industry 7 

A. MadliDa Sdheb, it is well knowu, doee not hold my view that any country 
can defend itself without force of arnu. My demand is based on the view that it 
is possible to defend one's country non-vioiently. 

Q. 7. Whak material aid could India send to Ohina to-day, even if she were 
deelarM 'independeot* by the Bridah 7 

A. India at preeeat givea aueh indlfierent and ill-conceived aid as the Allies 
Chink desirable. ^ Free India can aend man and material that China may need. 
India haa affinities with China being part of Asia which dm Aliiee cannot posaibly 
poasess and axpioti. Who knows that Fne India may not even auooeed in 
penuadiiig Japan to do lha right by Ohina 7 

Why haa the author mnoied the explanation, for inetance, in anawera 2 and 
4 which was bafore him 7 Boiled down, aiy eaplanatian meana that 1 would tmat 
the Alto to cany out faithfully to eoowtiona of to oontiaet to he fulfilled by 
tbem, joct ac 1 would expect ihn to tmat to Goveramant of Free India to cany 
out toit part of to contraat 

Britteh vithdiawal, mhmom it niww. 


will tany with it ao mneb bonour 
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by eithtt party will ba done with the Rrefttwt 
^ iolution of the difticulty presented 

is perfectly comprehensible end satisfeetory. 

No “Bbcret” mbtbopb 

As to secrecy, this Is what I sind on the 8th August in my Hindustani 
speech before the A. I. C. G. meeting:— 

Nothing, however, should be done secretly. This is an open rebellion. In this 
struggle secrecy is a sin. A free man would not engage in a secret movement. It 
is likely that when you gain freedom you will have a C. 1. D, of your own, 
in spite of my advice to the contrary. But in the present struggle wo have to 
work openly and to receive bullets in our chests, without running away. In a 
struggle of this character all secrecy is sin and must be punctiliously avoided* 

It is somewhat hard for a man who has avoided secrecy as a sin to be accused 
of it, especially when there is no evidence whatsoever for the cbsrge. 

“^coRCHEn Earth** 

80. The author proceeds 

^......nnd it is no coincidence that at the same time as Mr. Gsndhi was developing 

the 'Qtiit India* theme in Hart/an, he was also inveighing against any form of 
'scorched earth* policy (Mr. 6andhi*a solicitude for the property, largely iiiduHtrial 
property be it noted, which it might have been neceasary to d' liy to the enemy, 
contrasts strangely with his readiness to sacrifice counllcaa numbers of ludiana in 
non-violent resistance to the .Japanese. The property miial be saved : it is porhapa 
legitimate to aek— for whom ?)’* 

J'he coincidence*’ is a gratuitous suggestion for which there is no proof. The 
suggestion behind the fMireiitbetical gloss is evidently that 1 wss more solicitoiia 
about the property of moneyed men than of the lives and pro|>erty of the maesei. 
This appenfe to me to be a wilful distortion of truth. 1 give the following quota- 
tions which show the contrary 

"As a war resister my answer can only be one. I see neither bravery nor 
Bscrifice in destroying life or proiierty for offence or defence. I would far ratbor 
leave, if I must, my crops and homestead for the enemy to use than destroy them 
for the sake of preventing their use by him. There is reason, sacrifice and even 
bravery in so leaving roy homestead and crops, if 1 do so not out of fear but 
because I refuse to regard anyone as my enemy— that ia— out of a humanitarian 
motive. Rut in India’s case there is, too, a practical consideration. Unlike Russia’s, 
India’s masses have no national instinct developed in the sense that Russia’s 
have. India is not fighting. Her conquerors are." 

Harijan, March 22, 1942 p. 68 ^ 

“There is no bravery in my poisoning my well or filling it in so that my 
brother who is at war with me may not use the water. Let us assume that I am 
fighting him in the orthodox manner. Nor is there sacrifii^e in it. for it does not 
purify me and sacrifice, as its root-meaning implies, presupposes purity. Biich des- 
truction may be likened to cutting one’s nose to spite one’s fsoe. Wsrriors of old 
had wholesome laws of war. Among the excluded things were jKiisoning wells and 
destroying food crops. But 1 do claim that there are brsvery and Ha.- 2 ifice in my 
leaving my wells, crops snd homestead intact, bravery in that 1 deliberately run 
the risk of the enemy feeding himself at my expense and piirsmng roe, and sacrifice 
in that the sentiment of leaving something for the enemy purifies and ennobles me* 

“My question''!' has missed the conditions! exj'rwsiori if I must. I have 
imagined a state of things in which 1 am not prepared just now to die and there- 
fore, I want to retreat in an orderly manner in toe hoi>e of residing under other 
aud better aiisi ices. The thing to consider here it not resistance but uoo-deidrucuon 
of food croi>8 and the like. Uesistaiicc, violent or non-violent, hae to be well 

thought out. Thoughlless resistance will be regwded as bravado in mlliUn 

parlance, and violence or folly in the language of non-violeoM. Retreat item! 
IS often a plan of resistance and may be a prwnijor of gw»t sacri- 
fice. Every retreat is not cowardice which inidies fear to die Of a 

brave man would more often die in vidently ‘t! 

^greseor in the latter’a attempt to ouat him frOT bii proper^. But be will be 
no lees brave if wisdom dictstes present retfest 

(Harijafi, April la 1942. p 109.) 

> far there is solicitude only pOJJ 

mention of industrial property. 1 have atoo itfYW *7 leaeoitoi wauhI 1 itill bold to 
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be perfeotly wmnd, for non-deetroetioD oi each property. I hiTe found only one 
note in the iiiuee of Hartjan in my poeieerion wmeh xefere to induetriil property. 
It ie ei followe : 

"SuppoM there ere feetories for grinding wheat or preaeing oil aeed. I ehould 

not deatroy them. But munitione feotoriee, yea .Textile factoriea I would not 

deatroy and I would reaiat *all aneh deatruotion.'* 

{Hariian, May 24. 1942. p. 167.) 

BOLIOirUDB POE THE MI88BB 

The reaaon ia obrioua. Here too, the aolieltnde la not for the ownen. but for 
the maaaea who uae food produota and cloth produced in factoriea. It ahould alao 
be remembered that I bare all along written and e?en acted agiinat both kinda 
of factoriea, in normal timea, in the intereata of village induatriea, my creed 
being to T>refer the producta of baud labour in which milliona can be engaged, to 
thoie of factoriea in which only a lew thonaanda or at beat a few laca can be 
employed. 

31. Mark too the laat aentenoe in the penultimate paragraph of the draft 
reaolution aeut to Allahabad : **But it can never be the Oongreoa policy to deatroy 
what belotiga to or ia of uae to the maaaea.** It ia incomprehenaible how the 
author could, in the face of the foregoing, distort truth aa he has done. 

32. In the same paragraph from wnieh I have quoted the paranthetical remark 
of the author, 1 6nd the following: 

*^¥76 have however hie own admiulon that he could not guarantee that non- 
violent action would keep the Japanese at bay ; he refers indeed to any such hope 
M an 'unwarranted supposition.* ** 

And this is cited to support the conclnaion that in order to prevent India 
from becoming a battle6eld between the Allied Nations and Japan 1 was prepared 
''to concede to their (Japanese) demands.** 

Let me quota where the phrase ia taken from. In an article entitled **A 
Fallacy** in ffariJan dated 5th, July, 1943, 1 have dealt with the following question 
addressed to me by a correspondent : 

Q. "You consider it a vital necessity in terms of non-violence to allow the 
Allied troopa to remain in India. You also say that, as you cannot preaent a 
fool-proof non-violent method to prevent Japanese occupation of India, you cannot 
throw the Allies over-board. But, don’t you consider that the non-violent force 
created by our action which will be sufficient to force the English to withdraw 
will be sufficiently strong to prevent Japanese occupation also ? And is it not the 
duty of a non-violent resister to equally consider it a vital necessity to see that his 
country, his home and his all are not uestroyed by allowing two foreign mad bulls- 
to fight a deadly war on his soil 7 

My reply to this runs as followa : 

A. **l'here is an obvious fallacy in the question. I cannot all of a sudden 
produce in the minds of Britishers who have been for centuries trained to rely 
upon their muscle for their protection, a belief which baa not made a verv visible 
impression even on the Indian mind. Non-violent force must not act in the same 
way as violence. The refusal to allow the Allied troops to operate on the Indian 
soil can only add to the irritation already caused by my proposal. The first is 
inevitable, the second would be wanton. 

"Again, if the withdrawal is to take place, it won't be due merely to the 
non-violent pressure. And in any case what msy be enough to affect the old 

a nt would be wholly different from what would be required to hoep off the 
:. Thus we can disown the authority of the British rulers by refusing taxes 
and in a variety of ways. These would be inapplicable to withstand the Japanese 
onslaught. Therefore, whilst we may be ready to face the Japanesst we may not 
ask the Britishers to give up their position of vanUgre merely on the unwarranted 
supposiUon that we would succeed by mere non-violent effort in keeping off' the 
Japanese. 

"Lastly, whilst we must guard ourselves in our own way. our non-violence 
must preclnde ns from imposing on the British a strain which innst break them. 
That would be a denial of our whole history for the past twenty-two years.” 
(Horvon, July 5. 1942, p. 210.) 

The supposition referm tohere is my Correspondent’s, uamely that the non- 
violent force created by my aeUon whioh will be sufficient to force the English to 
withdraw, will be sufficiently strong to prevent Japanese ocenpaticn also and, 
therefore, I should not have resiled mm my original propositioB that the British 
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PMir tboald withdraw Uiair troopa from India* I ham ahowa the abauditY ol 
Sfu*!-*? made for the sake of prereiitiDg the laCaatioD of firitieh taoopa. 


imirffiMIrt 


i j 1 . ” Pwmnt their use of India aa a 
neeeaaary for dealing with the Japaneae menace. 


haaa if thaj aonaidar U 


Qardhiji '8 Appeal to Japb 

baa further sought to atiengthen hia inference bj quoting 
the f^Iowing from my appeal to. the Jhpaneae. 

"And we are in the unique poaition ol having to reaiat an Imporialiam that 
we detest no less than youre (the Jspaneae) and Nariam.” 

The author has conveniently, omitted the aentencea whioh follow and which 
inatead of atrengthenihg hia inference would n^ative it altogether. Theae are the 
aentencea. 

"Our reaietance to it tBritish Imperialism) does not mean harm to lha Britlah 
people* Wo aeek to convert them. Ours ia an unarmed revolt against British rule. 
An important party in the country is engaged in a deadly— but friandly qanrval 
with the foreign rulers. 

"But in this they need no aid from foreign Powers. Yon have been gravely 
misinformed, as I know you ara, that we have chosen tbia particular moment to 
embarrMB the Allies when your attack against India ia imminent. If we wanted 
to turn Britain’a difficulty into our opportunity, we should have done it es loon no 
the War broke out uearly three years ago. Our movement demaiiding the with* 
drawal of the British Power from India should in no way ba miaonderau^. In 
fact, if we are to believe your reported anxieiv for the Independence of Indin, a 
recognition of that Independence by Britain, ahouid leave you no excuse for enj 
attack on India. Moreover the reported profeaiion sorts ill with your rnthleos 
aggression against China. 

"1 would ask you to make no mistake about the fact that you will be aadly 
disillusioned if you believe that yon wilt receive a willing welcome from India. 
The end and aim of the movement for British withdrawal is to prepare India, 
by making her free for resisting all militarist and Imperialist ambition, whether 
it ia called British Imperialism, German Nazism, or your fiattern. If we do not, 
we shall have been ignoble spectatora of the militarisaiion of the world In spite 
of our belief that in non-violence we have the only advent of the milifariat’e 
spirit and ambition. Personally, 1 fear that without declaring the ludependenoe 
of India, the Allied Powers will not be able to best the Axis combination whioh 
has rais^ violence to the dignity of a religion. The Allies cannot beat yon and 
your partners unless they beat you in your ruthless and akilled warfare. If 
they copy it, their declaration that they will save the world for democracy and 
individual freedom must come to nought. 1 feci that they can only gain atrength 
to avoid copying your ruiblessneBS by declaring and rMOgniaing 'now* the 
freedom of India and turning sullen India's forced co-operstion into freed India’s 


voluntary co-operation. , . ^ ..... 

Britain and the allies, we have appealed in the name of )uitice, in proof 
of their professions, and in their own self interest To you I appeal in the name 
of humanity. It Is a marvel to me that you do not see that rutblesi warfare is 
nobody’s monopoly. If not the Allies, some other Power will cerUinly improve upon 
your method and beat you with your own w^ron. Even you win jou Iwo oO 
iMTftAv to voiir i-MMnlfl of which thev would feel proud. They eannot lake pride In a 


your metnod and Deal you wun your own w^puu. m w.u ww b« 

legacy to your people of which they would feel proud. They eannOt laka pride In n 
recital of cruel deeds, however skilfully achieved. 

“Even if you win, it will not prove that you waw in the right it will only 
prove that your power of destruction was greajer. Tb» ^ 

Allies too unlest^ey perform ‘now* the Just end rightwuf^ of f rering Indfo oe 


•Our appeal to BriUin is coupled with tbs offer of Free IndW willingiicie 
to let the Alliee retain their troops 
that we do not in any way mesn to harm Urn AIIM 
you from being misled into feeling that you have but to jfg 
thiat Britain has vacated. N^Ieei to wp*st tbnt^ If yon «ei» 
and will carry it out, we will not fail resisting you mmnSS 

country can muster. I address this appeal to you ^0 ^ 
may even influence you nod your partnexi in 

ana them from the course which it bound to end in yonr moinl rain naa too iw* 
dnetlon of human bring to robots. 
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hope of yoar responw to my appeal ia much faioter than that of rea- 
ponia from Britain. I know that the Britiah are not devoid of a aenae of juatice and 
they know me. I do not know you enough to be able to judge. Ail I have read 
tella me that you liaten to no appeal but to the aword. How I wiah that you are 
ernetty miarepreaented and that I ahall touch the right chord in your heart 1 
Anyway I have an undying faith in the r^ponaivencaa of human nature. On the 
atrength of that faith 1 nave conceived the impending movement in India, and it 
ia that faith wbi^ haa i>rompted thia** {Harijan^ July 26, 1942, p 240 eae tq) 

I have given thia long quotation becauae I aee that it ia a complete anawer 
to the author’a inainuationa, aa it ia alao an open gate to the whole * 0 ! my mind 
regarding the movement contemplated in the reaolution of 8th Auguat laat. 

India’s Freedom Main^Concbrn 


But the author haa many arrowa in hia quiver. For. in defence of hia infer- 
ence that I waa prepared to '^noede to their (Japaneae) aemanda,*’ he proceeds : 

’’Only in the grip of aome dominant emotion would he (I) have contemplated 
such a CMitulaiion. Thia emotion waa, there aeema little doubt, bia desire to 
preserve India from horrors of war.” 

In other words, 1 would exchange Japanese rule for Biitish. 

My non-violence is made of sterner stuff. Only a jaundiced eye can read 
such an emotion in ^e face of the clearest poaaible writings in the Harijan that 
I would face all the horrors of war in order to end the horror of horrors which 
Britii^ domination is. 

I am impatient of it becauae I am impatient of all domination. I am in ’’the 
grip” of only one “dominant emotion” and no other— that ia India’s Freedom. 

The author lias admitted this in the same breath that he has charged me with 
an unworthy emotion. He has thus condemned himaelf out of hia own mouth. 

84 . At page 14 of the indictment the author says : 

^In conclusion there are the famous words uttered by Mr. ‘Gandhi at a Press 
Conference at Wardha, after the Working Committee had passed the reaolution of 
July 14th which show clearly however at that early stage he was fully determined 
on a final struggle 

’’There is no room left in the proposal for withdrawal or negotiation. There is 
no question of one more chance. After all it is an Open Rebellion. 

’’There also lies the answer to those who have since accused Government of 
precipitating the crisis by the arrest of Mr. Gandhi and the Congress leaders, and 
nave suggested that the period of grace referred to by Mi. Gandhi in his Bombay 
speeoh should have been utilised for negotiation. ’’Jbere is no room left for wiih- 
dfrawl or negotiation,” Mr. Qandbi baa said a month earlier. Moreover, the Wardha 
reaolation merely threatened a maaa movement if the demands of Gongresa were 
not accepted. The Bombay resolution went further. It no longer ’threatened’ a 
movement with the delay that that might entail, it ’sanctioned’ the movement and 
if any further delay was intended, are there not at least good grounds lor believing 
in the light of all that bad been said, that it was to he used not for the purpose 
of negotiation but for putting the finiahiag touches tq a plan to which its autnors 
were already committed but which might not yet be completely ready to put into 
execution T 


Official ’’Dibtobtions” 

* I chill presently ehow that the ’’famous words” attributed to me are partly a 
distortion and partly an interpolation not to be found in the authentic report of 
the Wardha interview as published iu Barijan of 19th July, 1942. La me quote in 
full the portion of the Wardha interview in which that part of the quotation which 
I claim IS distorted appeare in ita correct form : 

I’pp yon hOM that negotiationt may be opened by the Britiah Government T” 
Ihey ifiay. but with whom they will do it I do not know. For it ic not a 
(mestto of Vacating one party or other. For it is the unoonditfonal withdrawal of 
m British t^ww A^out reference to ^e wisbM of any party that ia our demand. 
Tte jfomand ia U^cre he^ on ita justioe. Of course it » poesible that tba 
Mtiah mn nqgoCiale a withdrawal. If ihey do^ it will be a leather in their eap. 
mien U wffl y aw to be a ye for witl^wal.^ If the Britiah geo. however lale^ 
tlw wisdom of rwMikiMg teM of India, withont leferance to the 

alltiioBi aBeNoaa^ But the point I want to atreas is this, via., that 
NlQOnATIONS IN THE FlmOBAL FOR WimiMtAirAL^ 


EltMr thof _ 
omi follow. For 


I or tto to’i. After that recognition mnoy things 
) net rim BiitU ropreoontativei wUl hove alfoied 
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fr” ?*..**»* ***.ol< •««!«!«?« ud miTtd the hope ol the people irideh bee ben 
H"!? ®o»oer. Therefore, wheaerer Out cneT'aet le oertomed. 

•??•**• ** h# 0 red letter dap In* the blatory **S 

letter?!** I'rot'Hon in the indietuent I lepiodnee below in e^dOl 

Nnoor^TOT."” “* P*opoeAi rok Wrbobawai. ow 

1 *® *“• •• ‘«™ dietorted. it ie 
mUrdy out M place. 1 wee anewering the qneetlon : *Do you hope that nwo> 

*’»• *• Qorerninent T” Ae an newer ti the qnee^ 
the sentence ^ in ffarttan *fchm is no room left for negotiiUoDi in Ibo 

propOMl for withdrswl, is perfectly intelligible end hermonisee wSh the eontenrei 
proceeding end succeeding. 

85. The distorted sentence in the indictment hes two others tecked on to It. 
reSSllion'^ question of one more chsnce. After ell is en open 

The underlining is the euthor*s. 

The two sentence ere not to be found eny where in the report of the interfiew 
es it eppwB in aarijan, '‘There is no question of one more ohenoSi oen he?e 
no piece in the persgreph ebout negotietions with my epproeeh to them es re?eeM 
in my enswer. As to *open rebellion'. I bsfe eren et the Second Indien itood 
Teble Conference used thet expression coupled with the edieoti?e non-fident Bat 
it hes no piece eny where in the interview. 

36. I heve texed n^self to know bow the two sentences could heve crept Into 
the enthor's quotetion. f^ortunetely on 26th June, while this reply wes being typed 
there ceme the Hindustan Times nie for which Shri Pyerelsl bed esked. In its 
issue of 15th July, 1942 there eppeers the following messege: 

A Misbeport 

Werdhegeni, July 14, 
il or negouetion 


There is no room left in the proposel for withdrewel va e«w|^vwtsuvii ^ oihiw 
they recognise Indie's independence or they don't." seid Blehetme OendhI enswerlng 
questions et e Press interview et Sevegrem on the Congress resolution. He 
emphesised thet whet he wanted wes not the recognition of Indien indej^dence 
on paper, but in ection. 

Asm if his movement would not hamper war efferte of the United Netions, 
Mehetme Gendhi said : The movement is intended not only to help Chine but 
elso to meke common cause with the Allies." 

On his ettention being drawn to Mr. Amery's latest statement in the Honss 
of Commons. Mehetme Gandhi said : *T am very much afraid thet we shell have 
t^ misfortune to listen to repetition of that language in stronger terms, but thet 
cannot possibly delay the pace of the people or the group thet is determined to go 
its we^,^ Mehetme Gandbi added : '^liere Is no question of one more chenos. 
After ell it is en open rebellion." 

Asked whet form bis movement would take, Mehetme Gandhi seid : **The 
coneeption is that of e mass movement on the widest possible scale. It will inclnde 
whet is _ppsaible to include in e mass movement or what people ere cepeblo of 
doing. This will be e mess movement of e purely non-violent cberecter." 

Asked if be would court imprisonment this time Mahatma Gandhi seid : It 
is too noft e thing. There is no such thing es courting imprisonment this time. 
My intention is to meke it as short end swift es posiible.';;-A. P. I. 

37. This message is en eye-opener for me. I have often suffered from mieiis* 
porting or colonced* epitomes of my writings end sp^bes evra to the point of 
bj in g lynehed...This one^ though not quite es bad. is bed enough. 

TBe above A. P. summair giveA ii i* the clue te the entboi^ somee lor 
the ntanotedon end the edditionel sentence. If he used thet sonree the qviilioai 
oiiisi^ he went ont of his way to use thet doubtful end nnentborissd eonnsii 
tST euthiitlc text of the full, ii^iew [n ff^ an TiSS 

Jnlyltft He hes made a most liberil. though disjoint end biaied w the 
ednmns of Barijan for bnildlof up his cm ^nst m^ A* W » 
ladietmant ha ttns begins the charge enlminating in the misquotation at page 

Tkom this point onwards Mr. Gandhi^h 

mqiidly. His wtittnip on the subiect ace too lengthy to quota in^idl, b^ tto 
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followiiig eicerptfl ftom Harijan illaitnfee the diieetion in which hie mind w«i 
moving/' 

On the Mine page he has quoted pMsagee from page 233 of Harijan from 
the report of the interview in queetion. I am therefore entitled to conclude that 
the question under examination was taken from Harijan* It is manifest now that 
it was not. Why not ? 

If he* took the three sentences from the aforementioned A. P. report, why has 
he quoted them without asterisks between the sentences that appear apart in the 
A. P. report ? i f 

1 may not pursue the inquiry any further. It has pained me deeply. How the 
two sentences not found in the authentic text of the interview found place in the 
A. P. summary I lio not know. It is for the Government to inquire if they will. 

Govt. Invited the Crisis 

38. The author’s quotation having been found wanting, the whole of his 
conclusions and inferences based upon it must fall to the ground. In my opinion, 
therefore, the Government does stand accused not only of 'having precipitated/ but 
of having invited, a crisis by their premeditated coup The elaborate preparations 
they made for all- India arrests were not made overnight. 

It is wrong to draw a distinction between the Wardha resolution and the 
Bombay one in the sense that the first only threatened and the second 'sanctioned' 
the mass civil disobedience. 'J'he first only required ratification by the All-India 
Congress Committee but the effect of cither was the same i. e., both authorised me 
to lead and guide the luovemeut if iiegotiatioiia failed. 

But the movement was not started by the reaolution of 8th August last Before 
I could function they arrested not only me but principal Gongressnien all over 
India Thus it was not 1 but the Government who started the movement and 
gave it a shape which I could not have dreamt of giving and which it never would 
have taken while I was coiidiictiiig it. No doubt, it would have been 'abort and 
•wift,' not in the violent sense, as the author has insinuated, but in the non-violent 
Muae as 1 know if. 

The Government made it very short and very swift by their very violent 
action. Had they given me breathing time, I would have sought an interview with 
the Viceroy and strained every nerve to show the reasonableness of the Coiigresa 
demand. 

Thus there were no 'grounds/ good or bad for believing, ns the author would 
have One believe, that the "period of grace” was to be used for "putting the finishing 
touches to a plan to which its authors were alreadv committed but which might 
not yet be completely ready to put into exeention.” In order to sustain such a 
belief it has become nreessary for the author to dismiss from consideration the 
^ whole of the priveediugs of the Horohay meeting of the All-India Congress ConsK 
mittee and even vital parts of its resolution— save the clause of referring to the 
mass movement— and the very awkward word 'non-violence' to which 1 shall cobm 
pieaently. 

Anxiety to Avoid Conflict 

39. I give below extracts from my H|>eechcs and writings to show how eager 
and earnrat I was to avoid conflict and achieve the purpose by negotiation end to 
ahow that the Congrcaa aim never was to thwart the Allies in any way : 

"... It would be cbuTlisb on ovii part \f we said 'we don't want to talk to 
gnybcM^ and we will b\ our own strong hearts ex\)e\ the Briiish.' Then the Gon- 
gtess Committee won't be meeting there would be no resoUitiona ; and 1 should 
not be seeing Preai representatives/' 

(Harijan, July 26, 194*2, p. 243.) 

^ No Arbituation on the Independence Tsaug 

Q : "Cannot there be any arbitration on the question of Independence 7” 

A : ' No, not on the question of Indei»endence. It is possible only on ques- 
tions on which sides may be taken. The ontatanding question of lnde|iendeoce 
Aould be treated ns common cause. It is only then that I can conceive possibility 
of arbitration on the Indo-Biitisli question... But if there is to be any arbitration— 
and i cannot logically say there should not, for if I did, it wtmld be an arrogation 
of complete Justice in my dde-^it can be done only if India's Independence is 
recognised.'' 

(Harijan, May 24. 1942, p. 168.) 

An English correspondent : Would you advocate 'irbiiration for the lodo* 

Britiah problem 7 
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A : "Any &«!. 1 ragcwtcd loag ago that tUa qoiation eootd be deoided by 
• ••• 

(Harijan, Ifaj 24, 1942, p. 168.) 

** Actual Steuogli hot Oommbhobd” 

The eetuel etnigKle does not eommenoe thii ?ery moment. You hnve merely 
jgfMd oertnin poireni in my hnnde. My firet net will be to weit upon H. E. the 
Viceroy end pleed with him for the eooeptenoe of the CooKrese demend. Tto 
mny Mm two or three weeke. Whet ere you to do in the meenwhiie ? I will tell 
ton. There ie the epinnum wheel, 1 hed to eirngRle with the Meulene Seheb before 
it dewnel upon him thet hi e non-riolent etruggle it bed en abiding place. The 
foacteeuitoint eonatruoUee programme la ell there for you to carry out. But there 
la eometfaing more you lui?e to do end it will dve life to that programme. £?ery« 
one of you ehould from thie eery moment oonelder youraelf a free man or women 
end eeen eel ea if you ere free end no longer under the heel of thia Imperie- 
liem. Thia la no meke*believe. You have to cultivate the spirit of freedom before 
H cornea phynieelly. The eheina of the aleve ere broken the moment he oonid- 
den himself a free men. He will then tell his master: have been your slave 

an Biese days but I am no longer that now. You may kill me, but if you do 
not end if you release me from the bondage, I will ask for nothing more from 
you. For, nencelorth, instead of depending upon you, 1 shall depend upon God 
for food and clothing. God has given me the urge of freedom and therefore I 
deem myself a free man.” 

You may take it from me that I am not going to strike a bargain with the 
Viceroy for Ministriee and the like. I am not going to be satisfied with anything 
short of complete freedom. May be he will propose the abolition of the salt tax, the 
drink evil, etc, but 1 will say, 'Nothing less than freedom*.” 

“Do Oft Die** 


Here is a Mantror^ short one— that I will give you. You may imprint it 
on your hearta and let every breath of yours give expression to it* The Afanfra 
is this : “We shall do or die. We shall either free India or die in the attempt. 
We shall not live to see the perpetuation of slavery.” Every true Congressman 
or woman will join the struggle with an inflexible determination not to remain 
alive to see the country in bondi^e and slavery. Let that be your badge. Die* 
miss jails out of your consideration. If the Government leaves me free I shall 
spare you the trouble of filling the jails. I will not put on the Government the 
strain of maintafning a large number of prisoners at a time when it is in trouble. 
Let every man and woman live every moment of his or her life hereafter in the 
oonsciousneas that he or she eats or lives for achieving freedom and will die, if 
need be, to attain that goal. Take a pledge with Goa and your own conscience as 
witness that you will no longer rest till freedom is achieved and will be prepared to 
lay down your lives in the attempt to achieve it. He who loses bis life shall gain, 
he who will seek to save it shall lose it. Freedom is not for -the faint-hearted. 

(From the concluding speech in Hindustani on 8th August before the 
A.I. C. C.) a 

Let me tell you at the outset that the struggle does not commence to-day. 
I have yet to go through much ceremonial, as I have always to do and this lime 
more than ever before— the burden is so heavy. I have yet to continue to reason 
with those with whom 1 seem to have Idst all credit for the time being. 

From the concluding speech in English on 8th August before the A. I. O. C.> 
40. At page 11 of the indictment me author says i 

To summarise briefly, Mr. Gandhi did not helieve that non-violence alone 
cpiUe of drfniding Indk MoiD.t J^»d. Mor hod ha mj frith io the 
ridlit, of tbo Alliw'to do to : h. .utod in bit draft AllriiriMd iwrio* 



gmte only ondor the tarmt 
by India’s non-violent non-eo-(qte^^>^ 

afready admitted, there would be little scope with Allied troops operating In Indlio 
„ ‘Tliirily. e«w if, in tho fM. of ^ 
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the abiUiy of Allied troops to operate effectively would depend ‘.apon the formition 
of • eniteble proTieional Government. 

*‘Now since this Government wes to be representetive of sU eeetions of Indian 
opinion, it is clear that neither Mr. Gandhi nor the Congress eonid legitimately 
commit it in advance to any particnlar course of action ; thw could not that is 
to say, undertake that it would support the Allies in defendiim India against 
Japan. They^ could not, in fact, make any promise on behalf of this pioviuonal 
Government unless they intended that it should be dominated by Congress ; the 
whole trend of Congress policy, however, eoupled with the extravagant promises 
made in the Bombay A. l. C. C. resolution on behalf of this provisional Govern- 
ment, leave little doubt that this was their intention, a view held, signifleantly, by 
the Muslim League and Muslims in general.** Yon haye then a situation in which 
the Allied troops would be dependent for sujmrt on a Government dominaM 
by clique which has already been shown to he thoroughly defeatist in out- 
look, and whose leader had already expressed the intention of negotiating with 
Japan. 

**11 is not the intention here to examine the third aim, the establishment of 
communal unity followed by the formation of a provisional Govern meat at all 
closely. It has been suggested in the preceding paragraph that the Congress inten- 
ded this Government to be under their domination and a note has been made 
of the strength added to this view by the unity of Muslim opinion that the 
Congress move was aimed at establishi^ Oongress-Hindu domination over India. 
It will suffice here to show, from Mr. Ciandhiv own writings, the doubts that he 
entertained as to the feasibility of establishing any such Government.** 


**Ordbl Misrepbbsbntatiom** 

This brief summary is a perfect caricature of all I have said or written, * and 
the Congress has stood for and expressed in the resolution of 8th. August last. I 
hope I have shown in the foregoing pages how cruelly I have been misrepresented. 
If my argument has failed to carry conviction, 1 should be quite content to be 
ed on the strength of the quotations interspersed in the argument 


As against the loregoiiig caricature, let me give a summary of my views 
based on the quotations referred to above. 

1. I believe that non-violence alone is capable of defending India, not only 
against Japan but the whole world. 

2. I do hold that Britain is incapable of defending India. She is not defend- 
ing India to-day ; she is defending herself and her interests in India and elsewhere. 
These are often contrary to India’s. 

3. 'Quit India’ move was intended to result in the withdrawal of British 
Power and is possible with simjultaneous formation of a provisional Governmenr, 
consisting of members representing all the principal parties, if the withdrawal 
took place by the willing consent of the British Government. If, however, the with- 
drawal took place willy-nilly there might be a period of anarchy. 

4. The Indian army would naturally be disbanded, being a British creation - 
unless it forms part of Allied troops, or it transfers its allegiance to the Free 


India Government. 

b. The Allied troops would remain under terms agreed to between the Allied 
Powers and the Free India Government. 

6. If India become free, the Free India Government would tender co-operation 
by rendering such military aid as it could But in the largest part of India 
where no military effort was possible, non-violent action will be taken by the 
masses of th6 people with the utmost enthusiasm. 


Free India as an Ally 

41. Then the summarv comes to the provisional Government. As to this, let 
the Congress rraolution itself speak. I give the relevant parts below : 

"I'he A. I. 0. 0. therefore repeats with all emphasis the demand for the 
withdrawal of the British Power from India. On the declaration of India’s 
independence, a provisional Government will be formed and Free India will 
become an ally of the United Nations, sharing with them in the trials and 
tribulations of the ](dnt enterprise of the struggle Itw freedom. The provbional 
Government can only be formed by the co-operation of the prinelpal parties and 
groups in the country. 

^It will thus be a eontporite Government, reprerantative of all important 
sections of the people of India. lU primary functiona mutt be to dsfsnd India 
and resist aggreaeion with eHj the erflNd as weli as the non-viotat ioreos at lie 
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eommandf tpgelh«r with its alDed powen, and to promote the well«beiac end 
progreee of the workere in Ae fields end feetoriee end elsewhere to whom eseentU^f 
ell power nd enthority. must belong* The proTudonel GoTernment will erolTe e 
Mheme for e Oonstitaent Assembly whleh will prepere e oonstitation for the 
Qoyemment of Indie ecoepteble to ell seotione of the people. 

'*ThiB oonstitation, eeoording to the Oongrese riew, sooald be e Federal one 
with the lergeet meeenre of entonomy for the federeting aniti^ end with the 
residuary powers veeting in these units. Hie future relations between locUe end 
the Allied Nations will be adjusted by representetiyes of ell these free eountiiee 
eonferring together for their mututl edyentege end for their oo operation in the 
common task of resisting aggression. Freedom will enable India to resist aggres- 
sion effectively with the people's united will and strength behind it 

"Lastly, whilst the A. 1. 0. 0. has stated its own view of the future govern- 
ance under Free India, the A. I. C. 0. wishes to make it quite clear to all concerned 
that by embarking on a mass struggle, It has no intention of gaining power for 
the Congress. The power, when it oomes, will belong to the whole people of India.” 

Non-Paett GHAEAorna op Oovqehsb 

1 claim that there is nothing in this clause of the resolution that is 'extra- 
vagant' or impracticable. The concluding sentence proves In my opinion, the 
sincerity and non-party character of the Oongrese. And as there fs no party in 
the county which is not wholly anti-Faselst, anti-Nazi and anti-Japan, it follows 
that a Government formed ny these parties is bound to become an enthusiastic 
champion of the Allied cause which by the recognition of India as a free state will 
truly become the cause of democracy. 

42. As to communal unity, it has been a fundamental plank with the Oon- 
gresa from its commencement. Its President is a Muslim divine of world wide 
repute^ especially in the Muslim world. It has besides him three Muslims on the 
Working Committee. 

It is surprising that the author has summoned to his sssistance the Muslim 
League opinion. The League can afford to doubt the sincerity of Oongrese pro- 
fessions and accuse the Congress of the desire of establishing a "Oongrese-Hindu 
domination.” It ill becomes the all-powerful Government of India to take shelter 
under the Muslim League wing. 

This has a strong flavour of the old Imperial Mantra Divide and Buie, 

League-Congress differences are a purely domestic question. They are bound 
to be adjusted when foreign domination ends, if they are not dissolved sooner. 

43. The author winds up the second chapter as follows : 

"Whether the authors of the resolution genuinely believed that the Congress 
demand would, if accepted, help rather than hinder the cause of the United Nations 
and intended that it should have that effect, depends on the answer to two queetloas. 
In the first place, could any body of men who honestly desired that result have 
deliberately called the country, if their way of achieving it was not accepted, to 
take part in a mass movement the declared object of which was to have precisely 
the opposite effect by paralysing tbe whole administration and the whole war effort 7 
In the second place, bearing in mind that less than a year previously it had been 
proclaimed under Mr. Gandhi’s orders to be a 'sin' to hap the war with men or 
money, can It be denied that these men saw their opportunity in Britain’s danger 
and believed that the psychological moment for the enforcement of their political 
demands must be seized while the fate of the United Nations hung in the balance 
and before the tide of war turned— If it was ever going to turn-in their favour T 
The answer to these two questions is left to the reader.” 

ADuiNUTBATiON’e "Dxad-Sxt Againbt Oongbm” 

I have to answer these two questioos both as reader and accused. As to the 
first queetlou, there is no necessary ioconsistency between the genuine belief that 
an acceptance of the Oongrese demand would help the cause of the United Nations 
I. e., of demociaoy all the world over and a mass movement (which moreover wee 
merely contemplated) to paralyse the administration on non-acceptance of the 
Oougieee demand. 

It to labmittMl that tha attempt ‘to paialfw Uw admintotratfam' on wm- 
aooeptaaee profaa the genaineitaia d the deaumd whtoh aeta the eeal oo iu 
gaDoioeneea bj Oou gr ee e mea piraarioc to dto in the attempt to, paialyee an admi* 
ntotmtion that thvatta their will to opt the eomUno acainat demoeraqr. 

Thoa it to the admiaietratioa’a daad'^el acainat the Oongtaea whlA prama Oto 
heUownaoi of-ite etoim that it to aogacid in n te de m ow n e p . 
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My firm belief it tbftt tha admioiitrfttion it daily .provinK itt ineflicieiicy for 
handling the war in file righi manner. China it elowly pining away while the 
admiiiittraiion it playing at war handling. In the attempt ‘to eiippreet theOongreaa 
it hat cutoff the greatett tource of help to the millioua of China who are being 
ground down under the Japatiete heel. 

44. The tecond quettion hardly deman dt a aeparate answer. Congrettmen 
who proclaimed a year ago under my “ordert** that it it a ‘*ein'’ to help the war 
with *"meir and money'’ need not be considerd here, if I give different ^ordert.” 

For me, 1 am at much oppoted to all war to-day as I was More a year or 
more. I am but an individual. All Congrettmen are not of that mind. 

COWORBBB ARO WaE ISSUR 

The Gongrett will give up the poltc; of non-violence to-day, if it can achieve 
India’s freedom by to doing. And I would have no compunction about inviting 
Ihute who Seek my advice to throw themtelvet heart and aoul into the effort to 
help themselves and thus deliver from bondage those nations that are wedded to 
democracy. If the effort involves military training, the people will be free to take 
it, leaving me and those who think with me to our own non-violence. 

I did this very thing during the Boer War, and in the last war, I was a 
**good boy*’ then, because my action harmonised with the British Government’s 
wishes. To-day I am the arch enemy, not because I have changed but because Uie 
British Government, which is being tried in the balance is being found wanting. 

1 helped before, because 1 believed in British good faim. I ap()ear to be 
hindering to-day because the British Government will not act up to the faith that 
was reposed in them. 

My answer to the two questions propounded by the author may sound hsrsh, 
but it is the truth, the whole truth and notliing but the truth ae God lete me 
§66 it. 

Qbosb Misquotations— 

45. The gravamen, however, of the charges against me is that ^'every reference 

to non-violence in the forecasts of the forms the movement would take made by 
Mr. Gandhi and his Ooiigress diaciples and in the post arrest programmes and 
instructions is nothing more than a pious hope or at best a mild warning which 
was known to have no practical value.” It is also described as mere ”lip service.” 

46. The author gives no proof to show that it (the warning) **wa8 known to 

have no practical value.” If the references to non-violence are removed from my 
writing and my utterance! in order to condemn me and my “Ooogreas dieciplee” 
the removal would be on a par with the omission of nots’ from the Command- 
ments and quoting them in support of killing, stealing, etc. The author in robbing 
me of the one thing 1 live by and live for rAs me of all 1 possess. 

The evidence given in aupport of dismissing references to non-violence as 

‘*valaeless” mostly oonsists of innuendoes. ”lt was to be a struggle, a fight to 
the finish in which foreign domination was to be ended coat what it may.” In a 
non-violent struggle the ooet has always to be paid by the fighters in their 
own blood. 

”It was to be an unarmed revolt, short and swift” the prefix ’un’ in ’unarmed’, 
unleM it be regarded as ’valueless’ gives ’short and swift’ an ennobling meaning. 
For to make the atruggle *short and awift’ prisons have to be avoided as too soft a 
thing and death to be hogged as a true friend enabling the fighters to affect the 
opponents* heart mutdi qmoker than mere jail going can, 

— And Poer-ff AGTO Meanings 

'Mention by me of ’eonflagration’ meant giving of lives in thousands or more, 
if nefid be. The anthor hat ealled it a I’grimly nceurate forecast.* 

This has avpostlaoto msaning anintendea by the author ia'that a heavy toll of 
livsi waa taken by way of repriaals by the authorities, and an orgy of unmentlon- 
^le ezoesass let looee upon the people by the soldiery and the polioeb if the press 
reports and statements by responsible publio men are to be believed. 

'*Mr. Gandhi was prepared to sisk the occurrence of riots.” It is true that I 
waa prepared to take sueh a risk. Any big movement iriiether violent or non- 
violent Involves oerUdn riaki. Bnt non-violent running of risks means a apeoial 
mediod, a sps^ handliag. I would have strained every nerve to avoid riots. 

Moreover, asy first aet would have been to woo the Viceroy, Till then no 
question of mailing any rlriki eonld arise. As it was. the Government would not 
let nm mo the risk, Thai put me In prison inateed 1 

What the asaaa mofnumi waa to inoinda and how the risk was to be taken, 
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M at all, the author could not know fw the movemaot wai nerer •tutad. Nor 
bail aay iiittraetioni been isnued by om. 

The author compUiiiB of luy *mek!M full nae of existing grlsTanees*. 
The use began efen before the birth of the Congress, it has nerer ceased. Hoir 
eould so long as the foreign domination, of which they were a part, laat^ t 

"Aw Unpardonable Bupprebbion** 

48. "Finally erery man and woman was to consider himself free and aet for 
himself. These last words or at least their sense finds a place in the resolotlon 
itself." This last sentence is s'* specimen of aupprtuio veri. Here is the relerant 
extract from the Congress resolution : 

"They must remember that iion-riolence is the basis of this morement. A 
time may come when it may not be possible to issue instructions or for instractiona 
to reach our people, and when no Oqngresa Committees can function. When .this 
hapjiens every man and woman who is participating in this movement must fuiio- 
tion for himself within the four corners of the general instructions issued, l^ery 
Indian who desires freedom and strives for it roost be his own guide urging him on 
aloiifs the herd road where there is no resting place and which leada ultimately to 
the independence and deliverance of India." 

There is notliing new or startling In this. It is prsotioal wisdom. Men and 
women must become their own leaders when their trusted guides are removed 
from them, or when their organisation ia declared illegal or otherwise oeasei to 
fnn'Aion. 

True, there were formerly nominal ^dictators’ appointed. This waa more to 
court arrest than to guide followers by being in touch with them. For, touch 
was not possible except secretly. 

'Jliis time, not prison, but death, was to be sought in t!ie prosecution of the 
movement. Therefore, every one was to become his own leader to aet within the 
four corners of the square foundstion-^non-violence. 

The omission of the two conditions for every one becoming bis or her own 
guide was sn uiipardonsble suppression of relevsnt truth. 

Use of Military Terms in non •violence 

49. The author then proceeds to consider whether the movement eontem* 
plated by me could, by its very nature, be non-violent and further whether "Mr. 
Qsndbi (I) intended that it should be so or hoped that it would remain ao." 

I have already shown that the movement never havinijt been stsrtmi, no- 
body could say what 1 had contemplated or hoped unless my intentloa or my hope 
eould be justly deduced from my writings. Let me however observe how the 
author has arrived at this couclusion. 

His first proof is that 1 have employed military teims in connection with a 
movement claimed to be wholly non-violent. I have empleyed such Isngusxe fiom 
the commencement of my experiment in South Africa. I could more easily ahow 
the contrast between my move and the ordinary ones by uiiiig identical phraseolsigy 
10 far as possible, and coupling it with non-violence. 

Throughout my experience of Satyagraba since 1906, I cannot recall an Ina- 
tanee in which people were misled by my use of military phraseology. And, indeed, 
Bstyagrahs being a ’moral equivalent of war’, the use of eueb terminology ie bat 
natural. Probably all of us have used st some time or snotber, or, are at least 
familiar with expressions such as *sw/>rd of the spirit’, ’dynamite of truth,’ 'shield 
and buckler of patience*, ’assaulting the citadel m truth’, or 'wmiling with God.’ 
Yet no one has ever seen anything strange or wrong in snob use. 

Analogy or the Salvation Army 

Who can be ignorant of the use of military phraseology by the Salvation 
Army? Tbat:body hai taken it over in its entirety, and yet I have not known 
anyone having mistaken the Salvation Army, with ita Colonels and Captains^ §u 
a military organisation trained to the use oi deadly weapons of deatnietlon. 

60. 1 moat deny that *’it has been shown that Mr. Gandhi bid tttllo laith 
in the cffeotivencaa of non-violenoe to resist Japancae mresaioD.’’ What 1 havn 
laid is that maximum effectivensss cannot bo shown whan it has to work sido bf 
aide wiA violenee. 

It ic true that Maulana Saheb and Pandit Nahru have doubts about Iho 
effiewy of non-violenet to withataod Mgresaion. but Hm have ampla faith in non- 
violont action for fitting against mtiah domination. 1 do bdieve thnt both 
Bfillih and Japnnsso ImpsciiuinDui an cqmdly to be avoidod. But I bavo alnndy 

80 
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•liown bf quoting from ffarijan that it !• auier to oope with the eril that ia then 
the one that may come. 

51. I admit at once that there ie ‘‘a doubtful proportion of full belioTers*' 
in my ^theory of uon-Tiolence.** But it ahould not be fortAOtten that 1 baye aUo 
aaid that for my movement 1 do not at all need believers in the theory of non- 
▼blenise, full or imperfect. It ia enough if people carry out the rules of non- 
rioleot aotton. ^ 

Now-Violbnt Bkgoxd or Citil BaBisTANeB 

62. Now oomea the author's moat gUring lapse of memory or misrepresenta- 
tion in the paragraph under discussion. Be says, remember too that he 

had before him the example of bis previons moyemeiils, each professedly oon- 
Tiolent, yet e^icb giving nae to the most hideous violence" 

I have before me a list ^0 civil resistance movements beginning with the very 
Brat in Bouth Africa. I do recall instances in which popular freiiay had broken 
out resulting in regrettable murders. Tbeac instancea of mob violence, though bad 
enough, were but a flea-bite In proportion to the vast size of this country^sa big 
as Europe leee Buaeia territorially and bigger numerically. 

Had violence been the CongreMt policy, secret ly or openly, or bad the 
Congress diacipliiie been lees etrict, it ia simple enough to reslise that the violence 
instead of being a flea-bite^ would have been more like a volcanic eruption. 

But every time such ontbreska took place the most energetic meaHurea were 
taken by the whole Congrees organisation to deal with them. Un several occasions 
I had myxelf rcaortea to fasting. Ail this produced a salutary effect oo the 
popular miinl. 

And there were also movements which were singiilsrly free from violence. 
Thus ttie Boutb African Satyagraiia, which was a mass moveme >t and similar 
movemen s in Ohamtiaran, Kbeda. Bsrdoli and Borsad^not to mention others in 
which collective civil disobedience on a wide scale was offered—were wholly free 
from soy outburst of violence. 

Ill all thise the people had conformed to the rules laid down for their 
observance. The author has thus gone agsinst history in making the sleeping 
atitemcni that 1 hsd before me the ''example of previous movements each professedly 
non-violent, yet each giving rise to the mo^t hideous violence." 

My own experience being quite to the contrary, 1 have not the shadow of 
a doubt that if the Ooveniment. bad not, by their nummary action unnecessarily 
provoked the people beyond endurance, there never would have been eny violence. 

ViOLBNGB Ruled Out by Wobkino Committeb 

The members of the Working Committee were anxious that violence on the 
part of the people should be avoided, not from any pliilanthropic motive, but 
from the conviction borne in upon thtm the ex|)erieuce of bard facts, that violence 
by the (leople could not usher in independence. 

The education that the people had received through the Congress was wholly 
non-violent, before 1920, bt-esuae of the leaders’ belief in coiiHiirutional agitation 
nnd faith in Britiah promises and declaraiioiis, and since 1920, becauae of the 
belief, in the first instance induced by me and then enforced by experience, that 
mere consiitutionsl aaitaxion, though it had served up to a point, could never bring 
in indeiKfodence, a'>d that regard being had to the condition of India, noii-violeiit 
action was the only ssnetiou through which iudepeudence could be attained in the 
quickest manner possible. 

Satyagbaha— Thb Wobld*0 Hofb 

The eeeumnfated experience of tlie past thirty years, the first eight of which 
were in ^outh Africa, fills me with the grraieat hope that in the adoption of non- 
violenoe lien the fniure of India and the world. It is the most harmless and yet 
equally efiective way of dealing with the political aud economic wrongs of the 
down-ti^oddeii portion of humanity. 

1 have known from earlv youth that non-violence is not a cloiatered virtue to 
be preotised by the individual for hie^ peace and final salvation, but it is a rule of 
oonduei for .society if it is to live eousisieiiily with human dignity and mate 
prugieei towards the attainment of peace for which it bee been yearning for ages past 

It ia tlierefore end to tliink that a Government, the most powerful in the 
world, ehonld have bclitU»d the doctrine and. pot ha voiariei, however imperfeet 
tlMQi nay be, out of action. ' *lt is mj firm opinion that tkeieby Umv have iojurnl 
tin cauea ol univertal peace and tha Allied Haiiona. 
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53. For ^ torhor "the eerUintj” wmt hit (mj) moffnent eoald boI 
xmKin noR-TiuIeiii*. For me *the errlBrat^p” wm quite the eontrery, if the 
teoTement h^ remained in the henda of thoee who eoald guide the people. 

54. It it eloo now *eletr” what I meant wlien I aaid I wm prepnced to go lo 
the extremiat limit, that it ttiat 1 would continue tiie iiou-Tioleiii movement even 
though the Government might tuceerd in provt»kiog violence. Hitherto I have 
etejrd my hand when pe<iple have been to provoked. 

Thit time I ran the ri^k becaute Uie rink of remaining enpiiie in the feat of 
the greatest world conflagration knbwn to htatory waa infinitely greater, ff non* 
violence be the greeteai force in the world, it mutt prove iteclf duriiig thit erieia. 
Rbply to Chargb op **Lip Bbrvicb” 

The fine! proof given by the author of my nnn»violanee being **inere 
lip terviee" eonaiats of the following caricatnre of my writing in defence of Polieh 
bravery. 

‘*ln other worda, in any fight the weaker of the two eomhatanta may employ 
at violent meMuree as he likes or it able, and mxy atill be eonaidered to be fighting 
DOn>violeiitly ; or to put it in another way, viol* nee when employed againat an* 
perior odda automatically bFcnmea non-violence. Surely n very oonvenieut theory 
for the reb**le in an 'unarmed revolt’.** 

1 claim the writing quotecl by the author doea not warrant the mialeeding 
dediicntion. How can 1 poaaibly lay down a proposition againat ever} day ex- 
pcrienc** T 

Tbera ia rarely a fight among almolute equals. One party ia always weaker 
than the other. 'I'ne iliustraiioiia I have givni tnk^ n together, can lead 10 one 
concliiiion only, namely that the weaker party do^s not make any preiwration for 
ofiering violence for the aimt*le reason that the inie ition ia ahaeui. but when he 
is Buddeiily attacked he naea uiicoiiacioualy, even without wiahing to do to, any 
weat>on that cornea hia way. 

The first il I tiat ration chosen by me ia that of a man who having e sword, 
uses it ainglehandrd againat a horde of dacoita. The aec'ond ia that of a woman 
uatng her nails and t«)eth or even a dagger in def*«nce of her honour. She aote 
apontaneoualy. And the third ia that ot a mouse flt;biiiig a eat with its sharp 
teeth. 'Iht'sc three illuatretiona were apectally chosen hy me in order to avoid 
illegitimate d^ducatioii being drawn in defence of offei lug studied violriice. 

One iiifalirble teat is tliat such a person ia never sncceaaful in the cenee of 
overpowering the aggressor. He or she dies and aavca hia or her honour ratlier 
than surrender to the demaiida of the aggreaaor 1 waa so guarded in the nae of 
my languege that 1 described the defence of tlie Poles againat overwhelming num- 
bers as ’’almost non viuh nee.** 

57. Having given pi oof againat me to show that my profeesiona about non- 
violence were "valiu less** the author tuii*B to my colleaguca in the CongreM High 
Oommand to observe how they interpreted my "viewa to their Congresa followere 
Bed to their maseea.** 

StUDEBTS ABD TBB C0BGEBB8 

The author sees objection in Pandit Nehru, SardarVallabhbbai Pafel and Bhri 
Bhai...uirao Deo having aingled out the aiudciii community for attention. Atten- 
tion paid to the student commiiiry and peasantry waa no new thing introduced 
for the first time for the sake of the atriiggle on the history of the Oongrece. At 
early as 19:^ atudenta were specially invited to ioin the non-co-operation movement 
and several tbousanda had responded to the call by auspendiog tlieir studies. 

I do not know what bapijeiied after the August arrests, in the Benares Hindu 
University. But assuming that some atodenla belonging to it went M*ray, that 
ii DO ground for associating Pandit Nehru with their acta. Poaitive proof would he 
neceiaary to eateblish eiich ooimection. 

Overwhelming proof can be produced in aupport of the contention thet hie 
faith in non-violence for the purpose of achieving Bwaraj ia inferior to nohodv^, 
*rhe same thing oan be aaid about bii exhortation to the Kiaatie of the United 
Proviocee. There is. toO| nothing in fevoor of violence in the other leedere* ipeeeliei 
•0 far M one can judge from Ibe extraetc given in the indictment 
TBB ’’DBTAILBD iHSTBOOnOBS” 

fia Hiving dealt with the leaden’ apeechea the author comei to the ’detailed ibi- 
traetions regarding the conduct of the movement In exictenee before the All-lndig 
Oongceie GommiUee meeting in Bombay/ The ’fint example’ ben been ’eteotiB.’ 
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Iron JSTaWiaii of Aagiial 9tJL Tho trticle if tntitlejEl • Wopo of noo-Tiolent bomo- 
opofftioo/ At It bippoBi, it it a ditcottion in connection with the threttentd in- 
mion from Japan. Unit the article opent : 

**Eytr tinoe 1920 we are ftmiliar with tome of the wayt of offining non-tioleni 
non-oo opffttion. Tbeee included boycott of all Goverumeoi inttitutiont and tertioea 
and < extended to the non-payment of laset. Ibey were directed againat a loedgn 
Gorernment in occupation of the eouatiy for yearn. The waya of non-co-operation 
to adopt Mainat a new foreign iiiTader wonid naturally differ in detaiJa. It would, 
na Gandhij! haa aaid, extend to the refoaal of food or water. All non-co-operation 
ealculaled to^maha the functioning of iiie enemy impoasiblet haa to be reaorM ta" 

Then the writer of the article (M. D.) baa gi?«n aamplea of non-vioient non-co- 
operation offered elaewbere than in India. They ave not examplea of lum violenca 
oonaciouaiy exerciaed. That the whole article aaa ^wvittcii to ahow what could be 
non-fiolfiitiy done to repel the invader, ie dear from Uie 6nal paragraph : 

*'What one haa to remember ia that, to war, reprewion would be ten timea at 
aevere at waa leaorted to in France but if there ia the will to euffer. the xcaonroe- 
fulneaa to devtae waya and meaa on the itnea iodieated in theaa different inatancea 
of paaaive reektaiice and above all tlie determination to drive out the invader, eoat 
.what it may, victory ia certain. The vaatneae of our country, far from Wng a 
diaadvantage, may be an advantage aa the invader would find it difficult to cope 
with .reaietanoe on ^a thbuaand and one fronta. 

No Violent iBTmrrjov 

50. The other example given by the author is no extract from an trSife by 
Shri K. 0. Mashruwalla in Barijan of 23rd Augast, 1942. Shri ttiahrowalla la a 
valued co-worker. He<oarrieo non-violence to an extreme which bafflha thoae who 
kniow him intimatdy. 

Neverthilt'aa I do not propose to defend the paragraph quoted. He baa 

C aarded himself by aaying tliat it represente hia personal opinion only. He muat 
ave. heard me debstinig the quest ion whether in terferenca with bridges, rails and 
the like could be claaatfied aa non-violent. 1 had always questioned the pncticabllity 
of the interference being lion-violent. Even if such iiiterlereiiee could ceoceivably 
be non-^lent, ae Ihold it can be, it la dangerous to put it before the maaeea who 
cannot be expected to do such things non-vioh ntly. Nor would 1 expect tba 
British Powar in the Mme category as the Japanese for the purposes of the 
movement. 

60. Having allowed myself to criticise the opinion of a respected colleague, I 
wish to say that Shri Maairrawalla’s opinion is no evidence ot violent intention. 
At best it Is an error of judgment which ia much more likely in la novel subject 
like the applicability of *'ah!maa’' tpra' tistd iu all walks of life by maases of man- 
kind. Great generals and etaatamen have been known be/ora now to have 
oommitt^ erroia of judgment without losing cute or being accused of evil 
intentions. _ ^ 

The Andhra Circular 

61. Then eomaa the Andhra cixwular. 1 must regard it u foxbiddeo ground for 
me inasmuch u I knew nothing about it before my arrest. Therefore I eao only 
comment on it with reecrve. Bubj<'ct to that caution I consider the document to 
be harroleu on tba whole. This is its govarniog claure: 

‘The whole movement is based on non-violence. No net which contravenes 
Ibeu Inatroctiona ahoild ever be undertaken. All acta of disobedienoe committed 
ihould be overt never oovert (open but not under cover).'* 

The parenthesis la in the original. Ibe lollowiog warning ia also embodied 
in the eireular: 

'*Ninety-nine ebaneea out of hundred chances are for the inauguration of this 
movement by Mahatmaji at an eariy date, possibly a few hours after the next All- 
India « ongreu Oommittfe meeting at Bomiiay. llie D. 0. O.’e should be alert 
and begin to act immediately, but pfeue nbo take note that no movement ebould 
be launebed or any overt act done till Maharmaji decldu. After all tbay may 
decide otherwiu and you will be responaible for • igpeat nnwemiitod mistakiei 
Be fBidy, organic et once, be alert, but no means set.” 

Aa to the body of the choular, 1 eould oot make m/aelf reaponaible for aoM 
of the linaa. But I muat refuse to judge e tiling which I cannot comet eapeelally 
in the ebaenee of what the Committee hu to aay on theas, auaming of eonru that 
tto enotttar la aa aatbentie dooumant 1 mlm In the indictment the text of ea 
‘ wiitlia amoadment lalaing the baa oa the remofal of xails. 
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6^ Attmtkm w than drawn to tho fifdi appendix thawing how my mind wm 
working m the direction of ▼tolence under the ’valnelem’ cover of nonviolenfoe, ns 
me author would eay. The appendix gives what purporia Co be the All-India Coiigreat 
Gominittee’a iustruetiont witli extracu from my writings in parallel colume. 

*'N0N-yi01.BMCB iS I KNOW W” 

^ I hsTe tried to study that apiiendix. Iliave nothing to withdraw from my 
writing. And I contend that there is not a trace of vitdence in the instraotioiis 
alleged to be from All-1 iidia Congress Committee 

63. Independently of the argument in the indictment, I must now esy some* 
thing atoiit non-violence ss 1 know it. Its spread in ail walks of life has been 
my mission from early youth, 'rhie covers s ))eriod of very nearly sixty-years. It 
was adopted at my instance as a policy by the Ooiuresa in 19!0. 

In its very nature it wiis meant to be parudi^d before the world, but it was 
accepted as a meam indispensable for the attainment of Swaraj. Congressmen saw. at an 
early date that its mere adoption on paper had no value. It was of use only in to far 
as it was put into practice individually and i*olleeiively It waa of no m >re use as ■ 
badge than a rifle in the hands of a peraon who did not know how to use it fff**ctively on 
due occMon Therefore if non-vionence has raised tlie Congress prestige and 
popularity since its adoption, it has done so in exact proix)rtion to its use, even 
SB the power which the rifle gives to its possessor is in exact proportion to its 
effective use. 

The comparison cannot be carried very far. Tims while violence is direeted 
towards the injury, including the destruction, of the aggresaor, and is sucoessful 
only when it is stronger than that of the opponent, uon*vtolent action can be 
taken in rrspfct of an opponent, however powerfully organised for violence. 

Violence jHur se of the weak has iitvar Iteen known to succeed against the 
stronger in violcnt'o. Piiccesa of non-violent action of the very weak ia a daily 
occurrence. I make bold to say that 1 have applied to the present struggle 
principles of non -violence as enunciated here. Nothing could be. farther from my 
thought than injury to the person or property of those who are maiming; and 
regulating the machi'iery of British Imperialism as it operates in India. 

My non-violence draws a fuiidtimetitsl distinction between the man and hia 
machine. I would destroy a harmful niacbitie without compunction, never the 
man. And this nite 1 have enforced in my dealings with my nearest lelatlvet as 
also friends and associates not wUhout considerable success. 

Aims of Wabdha Kebof.ution 

64. After disposing of non-violence the aiiihor fins suromariaed what he 
calls the 'ostenoible sims’ of the Wardha resolution of July 14tli. and the Bombay 
resolution of Aaigust 8ih. ss follovta: 

Three maiB ostensible aims are common to both the Wardha resolution 
of July 14tlK (Api)eiidix IlM) and the Bombay resolution of August 8th. 
(Appendix rtr*2.) 

'J hese axe : 

(1) To remove foreign domination over India. 

(2) To check the growing ill-will against Britain, with its danger of psssfve 
acceptance by the masses of sggresHion against India ; to build up a spirit of 
resistance to aggression among Indians ; and by granting India's millions imme- 
diate {rfedom to release that en rgy and eiitbusiAsm which alone can enable India 
to pla7 an effective part in her own defence and in her war as a whole. 

(3) To achieve commniial unity by the removal of the foreign powev with 
ita potlcy of divide and lule, which will be followed by the formation of • provi- 
aioiijl Government rciiresentative of all srciions of the Indian tteopie. 

Three further aims appeared for the firai time in the Bombay resolution : 

(4V To bring all subject and oppress^'d humanity to the side of the United 
Natioiia, thus giving these natiofis the moral and Hpiritual leadership of the world. 

(5) To assist Asiatic iistioiis under foreign domination to regain their free* 
dom and to enaine that they are not again placed under the rule of any colonial 
power. 

(6) To bring about a world federation which would ensure the disbanding 
of the national armies, navies and air foccea, and the pooling of the worldNi re- 
eourcea for the common good of all. 

He fays that **tbe genuinensM of the first of these aims la undeniable. The 
freedom of India in whatever lermi it may have been expreased, baa Vmg been 
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tbe main goal of the Congresa and it haa been pbovrn above bow ibia aim 
eoineidea with one of the main motives iiiKlrr1)[ing the *Quit India* move.*’ 

Mtrange. as it appears to me, iiotwiihstandiiig this admission of the genuine- 
ness of the first aim, he ridicules the others in some shape or from. I contend 
that ail the others follow from the first. 

Thus if the foreign domination goes hy agreement, ill-will against Britain is 
antomstieslly tumed into goodwill and the energy of millions is set free on behalf 
of the Allied cause. 

Similarly, communal unity must follow as day follows night when the night 
of foreign dominntion is gone. If nearly four hundred million people become free, 
other portions Of oppress^ humaiiiiy must also Income free and naturally the 
Allied Nations bemg irivy to this freedom, the moral and spiritual leadership of 
the world comes to them without seeking. 

The fifth aim is included in the fourth, and the sixth is but a repetition of 
the aim of the wlmle of humanity which it must attain or (wrish nitbout. 

It is true tlist the three last aims were added in B >mhBy. That surely is not 
a matter to cavil at Even if they were a result of criticism, what ia there wrong 
about it? No democratic organisation cau afford to defy ciiiicism, for it Iim to 
live upon the fresh air of criticism. At a matter or fact, however, world federation 
and rights of non-White people are not new ideas for CongressmAn. They have 
been mentioned in Congress reiolutio«ia on other occasions. 'Jhe paragraph about 
world federation found place in the August resolution at the instance of a Euro- 
pean friend and about non -White people at mine. 

65. As to the disturbances that took place after the arrests of 9th Augnsi I 
have carefully read chapters IV and V of the indictment detailing them ab olso 
the appendicea purporting to be inetructions from various bodies. 1 Tinist refuse 
to judgp these ooe-sides statcmciitri or unverified documents. 

As to the so-called imstructions, I esn say that, so far as they are contrary 
to non -violence, they cau never have my appn)val. 

OmifiaiON OF Befekekcb to Uovt. RErr^iSALS 

66. One searchfc in vsiin in the indictment lor a (ikstaihd account of the mea- 
sures taken by the Govensment by way of reprisals. And rif one ia to believe 
what has been allowed to appear in the press shout ihese measures, the so-eslled 
misdeeds of exssperated people, whether they can be deeeribed as Congressmen or 
not, pale into insignificanoe. 

Abrxbtb of Leaders the Cause 

Ihe most nstnrsl way to look at the distutbancim is that they broke out 
after the arrests, which were, therefore, the cause. The indictmeut has been framed 
for the sole purpose, as the dile shows, of Isstenitig the responsibility on Uie 
Congress. The argument seems to me to be this. First, 1 and then the Congreai 
had been eetting the stage for a maia movemnnt since Anvil, 1942, when I first 
bruited the idea M British withdrawal, popularly known as ’’Quit India.** A mass 
; 9 QiOvement was bound to result in the oulbresk at violence. I and the Congressmen 
«ho had accepted my guidance had intended that violence ehotfld take place. 
Leaders had been preaching it. Bence the dietiirbsures were to take place in any 
case. The arrests, therefore, merely anticipated that violent movement juid nipped 
it in the bud. This eums up the reasooiog the iudiet'ment. 

*WouLD BATS Strained to Make Negotiations Buoobssfur*’ 

J have endeavoured to show that no special stage for a mass movement was 
set or eonteinplated bccanee of my proposal for British withdrawid, that violence 
was never oonteroplated by me or any Coagreee leader, that I had declared that, 
if Congmssmen indulged in an orgy of violence, they might not find me alive in 
their midat. that the maea movement waa never started by me, that the sole .charge 
of atartiflf it was vetted in me, that I bad contemplated Dveotiations with the 
•iiovemmefi^ that 1 was to atari the movement only om failnro of nfgotUiioiie and 
thot 1 had euviesged an interval of **two or three weeke” for the npooiiaiioDE. It 
if, thenforcb clear that, but for the arreata, no'sueh dieturbancee would have taken 
place as happen^ on 901 Auguat last ai^ after. 1 would have otaloed every 
Dsver, first, to make the negoiiattone successful snd secondly, if 1 bad laiidd to 
ovoid dbtuibanecs. The Oovernmeoi would have been no leas alia to auppreso 
thaai than they wera in Auguat last, (bily they would htva aomo eansa 
smainat ma and tha Cengresi. 

It mm tha duty of tha Govemmaai, befora toUiig aetion, to atady tha ^^b ft 
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of thft Ooncrens leaders and mynelf at the AlUIndia OoDgma Committee meetiiiY. 
The Coni^reas leaders were desirous that the movement should remain non-vlolenk 
It only becanse they knew that no violent movement, in the exlstina oireumsianeea, 
could pojBibly succ^d when matched attainst a most powerfully equipped Gover^ 
ment Whatever violence was committed by people, whether Congressmen or othera^ 
was therefore committed in spite of the leaders* wishes. If it is held otherwise by 
ttie Government it should be proved beyond doubt before an impartial tribunal. 
Rut why seek to shift the respon Nihility, when the cause is patent? The Govern- 
ment action in enhircing India-wide arrests was so violent tbst the populare, which 
was in sympathy with the Congress, lost aelf-conlrol. The loss of self-control 
cannot imply Conferess compIiHiy, hut it does imply that the power of endurance 
of human nature has limitations. If Qoveriimeiit action was in excess of the en- 
durance of human nature, its surhors were responsible for the explosions that 
followed. But the Government msy sssert that the arreata were necessary. If so 
why should the Government fight shy of taking the responsibility for toe oonse- 
qnences of their action ? The wonder to me is that the Ouvemment. at all. oe^ 
to justify their action when they know their will is law. 

Govt. Autocracy vs. Cororbbb Democracy 

Let me analyse the system of Government in vogue here. A population 
numbering ne>irly 400 millions of people, belonging to an ancient civilisation ar« 
being ruled by a British representative called Viceroy and Governor GenentI 
aided by 2.j0 offictals called Collectors and supported by a ationg British garrison 
with a large number of Indian fuiMiers, trained by British officers, and carefully 
isolated from the populsee, I he Vi< eroy enjoys wiihfii his own sphere poweiw 
much larger than the King of England. Bueh powera, as fsr as 1 know, ara not 
enjoyed by any other person io the world. The Collectors are miniature Viceroy's 
ill tticir own spheres. They are first and foremost, as their name implies, col- 
lectors of revenue in their oan districts and have magisterial powers. They can 
requisition the military to their aid when they think nectHisary. *j'hey are also 
Political Agents for the small Chieftains within their jnrisdictioo, and they are in 
the piat^e of overlords to them. 

Contrast this with the Congress, the most truly domoeratic organiaation in the 
world— not because of its nnmrrical strength, but because its only saiictioni deli- 
berately ad.ipted is iion-violoiiee. From its inception . the Congress hit been a 
democratic body, seeking to re))rcaent all India. However feeble and imperfect 
the attemt)t may have been, the Cougresa has never io its history of now nearly 
sixty venrs shifted its gaze froso the pole star of India’s freedom. It has prt^ 
greased from stage to stage in its march towards democrscy in the truest term. 
Jlie Congress learnt the spirit of democracy from Great Britain. No Congresa- 
man would care to deny the statement, though it must be add d that the roots 
were to be found in the old pancliMyat syNUm. It can never brook Nazi, Fascist 
or Japanese domination An organisation whose very breath is freedom, and 
which pits itself against the most pnweiiuliy organised imperialism, wilt perish 
to a man in the attempt to resist all domination, bo long as it clings to non- 
violence, it will be uncrusbable and unconquerable. 

**Quit India”— a cry of Anquisb 

What ran be the cause of the extraordinary resentment against the Con- 
gress into which the Governm^’iit have betrayed themselves 7 1 have never known 
them before to exiiibit so much irritation. Does the cause lie in the "Quit India” 
formula ? *J'he disturbances cannot be the cause, because the resentment l^gan 
to show itself soon sfter the publication of my proposal for British withdrawaL 
It crystallized into the wholesale arrests of 9ib August lost which were pre- 
arranged and merely awaited the passing of the resolution on 8th August xet 
there is nothing novel in the resolution save the "Quit India” formula. Mass 
movements lisve been known to be on the Congress programme ever since IggQ, 
But freedom seemed elusive. Now the Hindn-Muslim disunity, now the pledges 
to the Princes, now the interests of the Scheduled Clsss^ now the vested in- 
terests of Europeans, birred the gateway to freedom. Divide and rale wae tii 
inexhauatible well. The sanda of time were rnnning out, rivers of blood were 
flowing fast among the warring nations, and polUicaliy-mioded India wia looking 
on belpleasly— the masaaes weie inert. Hence the cry of "Quit India.** It gave 
bodj to the freedom movement. The cry waa niiaoawerable. Ihoie who weiw 
anxious to play their part io the world criaia found veot In that cry of nogniak 
Its root is in the wUl to save democracy from Nasism aa well as Impsiislfsm* 
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For, Mtiifftotion of the OongreM demard meant aaaurance of rictoij of democracy 
Ofer any eombination of reactionary forcea and deliverance of China and Buaeia 
from ^ menace of Japan and Germany reapeetively but the demand Irritated 
the Government. They diatruated thoae who were aasociated with the demand and 
thereby they themaelvea became the greateat impediment to the war effort It ia 
wrong, therefore, to aecnae the Congreea of hindering war effort Co^nraa activity 
up to the night of 8th Anguat waa conffned to reeolutiona only. The dawn of 
the 9th aaw the Congreaa unpriaoned. What follwed waa a direct leault of the 
Oovemmeot action. 

SlHCSRITT OF GOVgRNMXNT’S PB0FBB8I0H8 DOUBTBD 

The reaentment over what I hold to be a juat and^hoDOurable dcaire confirma 
the popular euapicion alKiut the bonafidea of the (jovernment'a profeeaiona about 
demoeracy and freedom after the war. If the Government were aincere, they would 
have welcomed the offer of help made by the Congreaa. Coogreaamen, who have 
been fighting for India’i liberty for over half, a century,, would have flocked to the 
Allied banner aa one man for the defence of India’a freedom newly won. But the 
Government did not wiah to treat India aa an equal partner and ally. They put 
out of action those who made thia demand. Home of them are even being 
bonndedi at if they were dangerous criminala. 1 hava in mind Hhri Jai Prakash 
Barayan and others like him. A reward of Ba. 5 , 000 , now doubled, haa been 

S romlaed to the informant who would show his hiding place. 1 have taken Bhri 
ai Prakaah Naiayan purposely ae my illiiatration because, aa he very rightly aaya, 
he differa from me on several f undamentala. But my diflVrencea, great aa they are, 
do not blind me to his indomitable courage and his sacrifice of all that a man 
holds dear for the love of hla country. I have read bis manileatO' winch is given as 
an appendix to the indictment. Though i cannot aubacrihe to some of the views 
ezpreaaai therein, it breathes nothing but burning patriotism and hia impatience 
of foreign dominatioD. It ia vkiue ol which any country would be proud. 

Action Against Constructitb Workers Criticised 
So much for politically- minded Congresanien. In the eeuatructive department 
of the Congress also Government hava deprived themselves of the best talent in 
tha country for the organisation of hand indastriea wlimh are so vital a need in 
wartime. The AlUlndia Spinners’ Aasoeiation. which is responaible for having 
distributed without fuss over three crorea of rupees as wages among tbe poor 
villimera whom no one had reached and whose labour was being wasted, has come 
ill (or a heavy hand. Its President, Shri Jajuji,. and many of his co-workers 
have been imprisoned without trial and without any known reason. Khadi centres, 
which are trust prof^eriy, have been confiscated to . the Governmeot. I do not 
kuow the law under which suck property can be confiscated and the tragedy is 
that tbe condscators are themselves unable to run these centres which were pro- 
ducing and distributing cloth. Khadi and ebarkbas have been reported to have 
been burnt by the authoritiee. The All-India Village Industries Association worked 
by the Kumarappa brothers has also received much the tame treatmeant. Shri 
Vinoba Bbave ia an institution by himself. Many workers were incessantly doing 
creative laliour under his guidance. Most men and women of conatructive orga- 
niastions are not political workers. They are devoted to constructive work of the 
highest merit. And if some of them have found it neceaeary to appear at all on 
the political field, it ia a matter for the Government to reflect upon. To put such 
organigatioiia ana their auperviaora under dareaa ia in my opinion an unpardonable 
interference with war effort. 

The aelf-satiafaction with which the higbeat oflBciala proclaim that limitleaa 
men and material are being had from this unhappy land, ia truly amazing, while 
the inhabitants of India are auffering from shortage of food, clothing and many 
other neceaaariea of life 1 make bold to aay that thia acarcity would have been 
largely minimised, if not altogether obviated, if instead of imprisoning Congreaa 
workers throughout India, the Government had utilised their services, llie 
Government had two striking illntjtratious of tbe eflBeient working by tbe Congress 
agency— 1 mean the handling of the diaaatrous Bihar earthquake by Ooogreas under 
Cr. Rsjendra Prasad and of the equally diaaatrons flood in Qu]arat nnanr Sardar 
Vallabhbhni Patd. 

"Withdraw The Indictment" 

This brings me to the end of my reply to the Indictment. It has become 
mneh longer than I had wanted to make it It has coat me and my co-wi»kers 
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nfmnce b«i been made above aod ifonr own dmft of the Allahabad neolntion 
niidtes it plain that, both in the **Qait India** oampaiKn and the OonKreee 
leeolnticm which was intended to enforce it, 7 onr objeet was to be left in a poei- 
tioD in which you and the Oonfi;re8s would be tree to make terms with Japan. 
^Hie Government of India note that your letter makes no attempt to meet this 
imputation, which they still regard as true. It is the only explanation wliich is 
oonsistent ^with your own statement that **the presence of the British in India is 
an .invitation to the Japanese to invade India, llieir withdrawal removes the bait.*’ 
Nor have yon been able to explain on any theory other than that suKKceted in the 
book the contradiction between this statement and your subsequent avowal of your 
willingness to permit the retention of Allied troops on Indian soil. 

Gandhui Accused of *1kcbbdiblb Levity” 

The Government of India are not disposed to follow you into the various 
verbal points that you have raised. They do not deny that, owing to your habit 
of reinterpreting your own statements to suit the purposes of the moment, it is 
easy for you to quote passages from your utterances or writings which are in 
apparent contradiction to any view attributed to yon. But the fact that you 
admit the discovery of important gaps in them or that yon have found it necessary 
from time to time to put glosses on what you have said, is itself evidence of the 
incredible levity with which, in a moment of grave crisis, you made pronounce- 
ments in regard to matters* of the most vital importance to India's defences and 
her internal peace. Government can only interpret your statements in the plain 
sense of the words as it would appear to any honest or unbiassed reader and they 
are satisfied that the book '^Congress Kesimnsibility*' contains no material misrepre- 
sentation of the general trend of your utterances during the relevant period. 

Kefbrencb to "Open Rebellion" 

You have devoted considerable space in your letter to an apparent attempt to 
disown the phrase attributed to you in the A. P. I. report of a press conference 
which you held at Wardha bn the 14th July 1942, where you are reported to have 
sai^ *'rhere is no question of one more chance. After all. it is au open rebellion.” 
lliis press message was reproduced at the time by newspapers throughout India. 
You now wish the Government of India to believe that you first became aware 
of it on the 26th June, 1943. They can only regard it as highly improbable that, 
if it did not correctly represent what you said, it should not have been brought 
to your notice at the time or that you should have left it uueontradickd duiing 
the following weeks while you were still at liberty. 

The Government of India also note that you still seek to. cast on the Govern- 
ment the responsibility for the disturbances for reasons which they can only regard 
ai trivial ana which have already been answered in your published correspondence 
with Hit Excellency the Viceroy. The point which is clearly eatablisbed by the 
bMk ‘^Oongresi Reaponaibility” is that those disturbanoos were the natural and 
predictable consequence of your declaration of an "open rebellioii’* and the propa- 

S mda which preceded it That you youroelf could have foreseen thoee conarqoenees 
clear from the statement which you yourself made in court in 1922 when yon 
admitted the impoaaibility of dissociating yoursf^f from the "diabolical Crimea of 
Gbauri Ohaura and the mad outrages of Bombay” and went on to say that yon 
knew that you were playing with fire, but you had taken the risk and would do so 
again. If you now contend that the consequencea were unintended and unforeseen, 
this fact is itself an admission of your own inability to judge tiie reactioos of your 
iollowersi You now aeek to excuse, if not to defend, the barbarities committed in 
your own name and that of the Congress rather than to eondemn them It is clear 
where .your aympathies lie. Yoiir tetter does not contain ona word of explanation of 
your own message "Do or die.” nor does it throw any light on your message, 
quoted in Appendix X of the book, which, if you cannot disown it, is tufllcient to 
iSriute your contention that no movement nad been launohed by yon at the time 
when the disturbaneee took place. 

I am finally to refer to your request for the publicition of your letter. In the 
first place, I am to remind you of your own position, which has already bM 
explained to you, vis., that so long as the grounds for your detention remain 
unchanged, Government are not preparra to afford yon any mlities for eommnni- 
oation with the general pnblio nor are they .preparedT themselves to act aa agents 
for your propenuda. In the second place, i am to point out that you had ample 
opportunities daring the months preceding the riiL;.r- vc Keemntion of the M 
Aiirnst I9i2 to make your meaning uncticwocsny vlw: I yju a.'Te ei^evtid. 
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Tha fact that your own followers interpnted yonr intentions in the same way aa 
Goferoment leavea no scope for farther explanations. 1 am to inform yon. therefore, 
that Government do not propose to publish yonr letter unless and nntii they think 
fit This decision is, however, without prejudice to the freedom of Gkivemment 
to nae at any time and in any manner which they think At tlie various admissions 
contained in the communications which you have voluntarily addressed to them. 

To the extent that your present iettm may be designed to relieve yon of 
responsibility for the Congress rebellion and the connected events that have taken 
place. Government regret that they^ cannot accept it as in any way relieving yon 
of that responsibility, or, indeed, to their regret, as a serious attempt to justify 

J fourself. Tbe^f observe again with regret that you have taken no step in yonr 
etter to dissociate yourself personally from the Congress Resolution of 8th August 
1942 ; they condemn unequivocally the violent outrages which took place in yonr 
name after the passing of that resolution ; to declare yourself uoequivooally in 
favour of the use of all the resources of India lor the prosecution of the war against 
the Axis Powers and in particular Japan, until victory is won ; or to give aausfac- 
tory assurances for good conduct in the future. And in the aoMuce ox any sign of 
any change of miud on your part and of any disclaimer of the policy as the resnlt 
of which it has been necessary to restrain your movements and those of the Working 
Committee of the Congress they are unable to take any further action on yonr 
present communication. 

I am, etc., 

R. Tottenham. 


Qandbli^'a Reply 

October 26th. 1943. 

Sir, 

1 beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 14th inviant received on 
18ih Inataot. 

Your letter makes it clear that my reply to the charges brought against me 
in the Government publication *‘Congress Responsibility for the Disturbsnoes, 19^« 
43” has failed in ite purpose, namely, to convince the Government of my innocence 
of those charges. Even my good faith Is impugned. 

1 observe too that the Government did not desire "comments” npon the 
charges. Previous pronouncements of the Government on such matters bad UA ma 
to thiuk otherwise. Be that as it may, your current letter aeems to invite an anawer. 

In my opinion, 1 have, in my letter of 15th July last, unequivocally answered 
all charges referred to in your letter under reply. 1 have no regret for what I 
have done or said in the course of the struggle for India’s freedom. 


Desire to Discuss with Working Committee 


As to the Congress Resolution of 8th August 1942, apart from my belief that 
it is not only harmless but good all round, 1 have no legal .power to alter it in 
any way. 'J'hat can only be done by the body that passed that resolution, i.e., 
All-Indm Congress Committee, which is no doubt guided by its Working 
Committee. As the Government are aware, 1 oflered to meet the members of the 
Working Committee in order to disciise the sitostion and to know their mind. 
^ roy offer was rejected. I have thought and still think that my talk with t^m 
might have some value from the Government atand-point. Hence 1 repeat my 
offer. But it may have no such value eo long aa the Government doubt my 
bona tides, Aa a Batyagrabi. however, in apite of the handicap, 1 must raitmte 
whst 1 hold to be good and of immediate importance in terms of war effbri But 
if my offer has no chance of being accepted so long as 1 retsin my present views, 
and if the Government think that it is only my evil iiiiluence that oorrupta people. 
1 submit that the members of the Working Committee and other detenus should 
be discharged. It is unthinkable that, when India’s milliooe are suffering from 
preventable starvation and thousands are dying of it, thonaande of men and women 
should be kept in detention on mere suspicion, when tlieir energy and tba exponas 
incurred in keeping them under dureee could, at this critical time, ba usefully 
employed in relieving dtsirves. As I bsve said ip my letter of 15th. July last, 
CoDgxeeamen abundimily proved their administrative, creative and humuiitariao 
worth at the time of the lut terrible flood in Gnjerat and equally terrible earth- 
quake in Bihar. The huge palace la which 1 a'u being detained with a laffi 
guard around me. 1 hold to be waste of public funds. I ebould ba quits content 
to paii my days in any prison 
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Bbtkr Chakobb to av Impartial Tribumal 

At to *i»tltfACfeory oMunnoet** aboat my *^good eondaet*’ I cao ooly mt that 
I am Qoawara of any unworthy eondaet at any time. I preaume that the 
impreeaioD €k)?emment have of my eondaet !• referable to the ehargee mentioned in 
the indictment, aa I have aneetnetly called ‘CcnKreaa Beaponaibility lor the 
IMatarbanoet And ainee I have not only denied the ohargea tn toto 

hot on the conrtrary have ventured to bring ooanter-chargea agalnat the Govern- 
ment, I think that they ahould agree to refer both to an impartial tribunaL 
BoeinB that a big political organiaation and not a mere individual la involved in 
the chargee, I hold that it aliould be a vital part of the war effort to have the 
ieane daeided by a tribunal, if mutual diaeuaaion and effort are oonaidered by the 
Government to be andeairable and— or futile. 

Whilat your letter rejec«ta my requeat that my letter of 15th. July laat 
dionld, in fairneaa to me, be publiabM, you inform me that their deoiaion in thin 
matter, however, **ia without • prejudice to the freedom of Government to uae at 
any time and in any manner which they think fit the varioua admiaaiona con- 
tained in the communication which you have voluntarily addreaaed to them.” I 
ean only hope that thia doea not mean that, an in the eaaa of the *'Ooogreai 
Beaponaibility for the Diaturbaneea 1M2-43," nrblM eztracta will be publianed. 
My requeat ia that my letter ahould be publianed in full, if and when the Govern- 
ment mink At to make pnblie uae of it. 

M. K^dhl 

Befaeal iar Xoetiaf CbilaagBea Be|eeM 

Home Department, 

November 18th. IMI. 

Sir, 

In reply to your letter of October 26th, I am ^Braeled to nay that ahiei 
tee ia no change in your attitude towarda the Oongreaa fieeoldtion of Aoguat 
8th, 1948, and Government have received no indication that the viewe of any of 
the membera of the Woridog Oommittea differ from yonr own, a a aeating hetween 
you would appear to aerva no uaefnl purpoaa. Both you and they moa well ewnae 
of Urn eoniUthma on which aueh a propcm oonid ba antertained. 

I am to add that the other poiota In yonr letter have hen nated. 

I, am etc. 

Bt Tottenham. 

Btoppege el letter to Mr. Jlanah 
Gavdbiji% Comtlaivt to Sir B. Tottivhax 
Following are letters exchanged between Mr. Oanihi and the Home 
Deoarimmi on the intereej^ion of hie letter to Mr, Jinnah : 

Ua 87th, 1948. 

Deer Sir Bicbard Tottenham. 

I received laet evenina your letter of the 24tlL inatant lefnaing my requeat 
to forward my letter eoareaaed to Quaki-e-Aiam Jinoah. I wrote only yeattinlay 
to the Superintendent of thie camp aaking him kindly to inquica whether my 
letter to C^aid-e-Aiam Jinnah, and later, one dated the 15th. ioetant, to Bight 
Honourable Lord Samuel had been forwarded to the napective add r eaaaa. 

1 am aprry for the Qoveroment’a decialoo. For my letter to the Quaid-e-Aum 
WM aent in reply to hia public invitation to me to write to him and 1 waa 
eapaeially encouragM to do ao becauae hia language had led me to think that If 
1 wrote to him, my letter would be forwarded to him. Ihe public too are anzione 
that the Quaid-e-Asam and 1 ahould meet or at leaat eatabliah contact. I have 
alwaya beeo anzioua to meet the Quaid-e-Aiam, if perchance we could deviae 
aome aolution of the communal tangle which might be generally acceptable. 
Therefore the dimbility in the preaeut inatance ia much more that of the public 
than mine. At a Satyngrahi 1 may not regard u diaabilitiea the rectrictionc 
which the Ooveniment have impoaed upon ma. Aa the Govamment are aware, 

I have denied myeelf even the jpleaanre of writing to my relativea aa I am not 
allowed to perform the cerviee of writing to my co-workera who are in a aenae 
more to me than my relativee. 

Tha advauoe copy of the eontomplalcd eornmnnique with which yon have 
ooorideratdy favoured aie nquiras emeudatioii in moie jteca than one. For. h 
U atonftn U doaa not At in witli laeto. 


M 
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Af to tte dififowal nfmed to in tht prapoied oommanlqiN^ tho GowiimiI 
MM owm thit I n^Ard tho noo-fblc&l mm moftmoot, lor Iholiiiodiiiii oC 
the OoBKim g«f6 m« oatboritT <m tli§ 8tlk of August Imb os piftet^ 
Mamsts and fn tbs inteiett both of tbs OomaaMiit sad tbs poblie. As U is» 
lbs OofsmmsDt Isit ms oo tims to start tbs asofement. Tlierefora, bow ooold a 
mofcment^ which was nsret sUrted, embarram '^India’s** war effort T If thso, 
tbers was sny embarrminent by rrsHoo of the popular remtmsnl of tbs Gofsra- 
msnt^s aetloD in fesorting to tbs wholesale srrssts of principal CoagressmeD, tbs 
issppasibility was solely that of the Qoferameat The mass movemeatt as tbs 
xssoladon saactioning it said in “so many words, was esnotioaed in order to 
promots India-wids effort on btLsIf of tiis Allied cause. Including tbs osum of 
Bossia and Ohina, whose danger was Tsry great in August last snd from wbicb 
In my opinion, they arc by no means Ires e?en now. 1 bo|ts tbs Gorsnimcnt will 
not feel offended when I say that all tbs war effort that is being put forth In 
India is not India’s but the alien Go?ernment*s. 1 submit that if the Gofcrnment 
bad complied with tbs request of the Congreu as embodied in its August Besolu* 
tion, there would bars been a mass effort without parallel for winning tbs battle 
for human freedom and ridding the world of tbs menace that Fascism, Karism, 
Japanism and Imperialism arc. 1 may be wholly wrong, anyway, this is my 
driiberats and honest opinion. 

In order to make the communique accord with facts, I suggest tbs following 
alteration in the first paragraph : After ”Mr, Jinnab” and *‘in restmnse to bis 
public invitation to Mr. Gandhi to write to him, stating that he (Mr. Gandhi) 
would be willing to correspond with or meet him according as be wished.” 

I hope that the remaining portion of the communique too will be suitably 
amended in the light of my submission. 

I am yours sincerely, 

M. K. Gandhi. 

May 28th, 1243. 

Dear Sir Eicbard Tottenham, 

1 banded my reply to your letter of the 24th, insted, at about one o'clock 
yesterday, to the Superintendent. I hurried the writing and the despateh In the 
nope of my letter reaching you before the publication of the communique. 1 waa 
therefore astoniahed and grieved to find the communique in the papera received in 
the afternoon, and ReuUr^a report of the reacUona upon it in London. Evidently, 
thara was no mosning in an advance copy of the communique being cent to mt. 
I regard the communique not only to be iDOonsistent with facts, but unfair to ms. 
The only way partial redress can be given to ms la the publication of tbs oorrss- 
pondsnoe between us. 1 therefore request that it may be publiahcd. 

1 am. yours sincerely, 
k. K. GandhL 


Olliclsl Reply 

Home Department, June 4tb. 1943. 

Dear Mr. Gandhi, 

1 am directed to acknowledge your letter to Sir Bicbard Toltcnbem, dajM 
27tb. May 1943, and to say that the Government of India have considered It but 
see no reason to modify their communique already publiahcd. 

Your Gincercly, 

E. Oonran-Smitb, Beeretery to the Government of Indie. 


Dent Mr. Gandhi,. 


June 8th. 1943. 


In 

I nm direei 


to your letter to Sir Bicbard Tottenham, dated 28th. Mgr 1948^ 

to say that the advance copy of the eomrouniqae stating Gofcm- 

t’s reason for not forwarding your letier to Mr. Jinush was fnrnitlM to you 
lor your personnl information snd that Governmont rsgret they see no zesson to 
pnblisb the eorxespondmice.. „ 

Yonr Sincerely, 
jS. OonrmfSmlth. 


Gandhi — Maxwell Correspondence 

Maxweirs Rafnsal to Correet Birors 

On May 21, 194^ Mahatma Gandhi wrote to Sir ReKinald Maxwell, then Home 
Member to ^e Government of India, pointing out "some errore ’ Of fact and 
miiquotatione in the latter 'a speech in the Assembly in justification of the August 
arrests of Oonaress leaders. The following are extracts from the letter, paras 5 to 8 
10, 11 and 15 being omitted because they deal with points already covered by Gan- 
dhiji in his reply to the Tottenham pamphlet 

Dear Sir Reginald Maxwell, 

It was only on the 10th instant, that I read yonr speech delivered in the 
Legislative Assembly on the 15ih February last on the adjournment motion about 
my fast. 1 saw at once that it demanded a reply. X wish I had read it earlier. 

I observe that you are angry, or at least were at the time you delivered your 
speech. I cannot in any other .way account for your palpable inaccuracies, bis 

letter is an endeavour to show them It is written to you, not as an official, but 

as man to man. 

The first thought that came to me was that your speech was a deliberate 

distortion of facts. But 1 quickly revised it 8o long as there wss a favourable 

construction possible to put upon your language, the unfavourable had to be 
rejected. I must assume therefore that what appearro to me to be distortions were 
not deliberate. 

Ton have said that *Hhe correspondence that led to the fast is there for anyone 
to interpret as he chooses”, yet you have straightaway told vour audience that "it 
can perhaps be read in the light of the following facts.” Did you leave them the 
choice ? 

I now take your "facts” seriatim 

l^'*When the Congress Par^ passed their resolution of August 8tb, a Japa- 
nese attack on this country was thought to be likely.” 

You seem to have conveyed the meaning that the thought was that of the 
Congress and that it was gratuitous. The fact is that the Government gave currency 
to the thought and emphasised it by action which even seemed ludicrous. 

2— "By demanding the withdrawal of British power from India and by placing 
the Congress in oneu opposition to it the Congress Party might be thought to have 
hoped for some advantage to themselves if the Japanese attack succeeded.” 

Now this is not a fact but yonr opinion, wholly contrary to facta. Congress- 
men never hoped for, nor desired any advantage from, Japanese success ; on the 
contrary, they dreaded it and that dread inspired the desire for the immediate end 
of British rule. All this is crystal clear from the resolution of the All-India Con- 
gress Committee (8th August, 1942) and my writings. 

"Hope” Fhom Japavese 

3— 'To-dsy, six months after the Japanese danger has, at any rate, for the 

time being reoMed and there is little immediate hope from that quarter ” 

'rhis . again is yonr opinion : mine is that the Japanese danger has not 
receded It still stares India in the face. Your fling that "there is little imme- 

diate hope from that quarter,” abould be withdrawn unlesa you think and prove 
that the reiolution and my writings adverted to In the previous parsgrspn did 
not mesD whst they ssid. j 

4. ‘*Tbe movement initisted by the Congress has been decisively defeated.” 

1 mutt combat thii atatement. Satyagraha knows no defeat It flouriahse on 
bbwa the hardaat imaginable. But I need not go to that bower for enmfort. 1 
learnt in aehoda establilhed by the British Government bf Indie that "Ftoedom's 
battle ones begun is bcqneaihea from bleeding sire to son.” It is of little moment 
when the goal is reached ao long aa effort is not relaxed. 

Tlie dawn came with the establishment of the CongrcH sixty years 
Sixth of April, 1919, on which All-Indis Satysgraha began, aaw a apontaneons 
awakening from one end of India to the other. 

Yon ean certainly derive comfort, if you like, from the fact that the immediate 
objective of Urn movement waa not gained as some Congresamao had expeotod. 
Bat that b no eritaiion of ^eeblve* or any *defeat* It ill-beeomea one belonging 
to a raoa whieh owns no defeat to deduce defeat of a popular movement from tho 
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^ PW3ar aziibmnoQ, mtj be not nlweje wiie» bj n fHicblfal 
Fast hot to Sbcueb Rbi.ba8r 

9. *Bvt now, frwh light emerges. Government without granting any of 
bis demands informed Mr. Oandiii that they would relosee him for the purpose 
and for the duration of Hie fast in order to make it clear they disclaimed res^ion- 
dyiity for the eousequeiioeo. On that, Mr. Gandhi replied that if he was released, 
he would at once abandon the fast, and that he had cjiiceivel the fast only as a 
piiiaoer. Thus, if he were releasedt the oh]eets for whicn he declared his fast, 
slthottgh stin unfulfilled, would recede into the bsckground. As s free man, he 
would neither demand these objects nor fast. Interpreted in this wsy, hie fast 
wonid seem to amount to little more thso a demand for release.” 

Together with the letter eoiitaining the offer of release, a copv of the draft 
communiguo that waa to be isaned by the Government was delivered to me. It 
did not say that the offer was made in order to make it clear that the Govern- 
ment* Misdaimed responsibility for the consequences.** If I had seen iliat 
offemttng eentenoe he would have sent a simple refusal. In my innocence, I put 
a Idr meaning on the offer and in my reply 1 argued why 1 could not accept 
it. And, accordiug to my wont, in order that the Governm mt may not be misled 
in any shape or form, 1 told them how the fast was conceived and why it could 
not be taken * by me as a free man. I went out of my way even to postpone, 
for the eoflveoienoe of the Government, the commencement of the fast by a day. 
Mr. Irwin who had brought the offer and the draft communique appreciated 
the courtesy. Why was this reply of mine withheld from the public at the time 
the revised eommuaique was issii^, and why was unwarranted interpretatiou given 
instead ? Wat no*t my letter a material document. 

Now for the second wrong. You aay that if I were released luy objects for 
which I had declared the fast would recede into the background, and even 
gratuitously suggest that as a free man I would iieiiher demand theee object! 
nor fast. As a free man I could and would have carried on an agitation for an 
impartial public inquiry into the charges brought against Oongressmen and me. I 
would also have asked for permission to see the imprisoned Oongressmen, Assume 
that my agitation had failed to make any impressioii on the Government, I 
might then have fasted. All this, if you were not labouring under in tense irritation, 
you could have plainly seen from iny letter, supported as you would have been 
by my past record. Instead, you have deduced a meaning, which according to the 

idmple rules of construction, you had no right to deduce 

Again as a free man 1 would have bad the opportunity of ezaroioing the 
tales of dettructioo eaid to have been wrought by Congressmen and even by non- 
Coogressmen. And if I bad found that thev bad comiuiited wanton acts of 
murder, then also I might have fasted as 1 have doTie before now. 

You should thus see that the demands made in my letter to H. £. the Vicroy 
would not have receded into the background if I had been rele'aeed, for they could 
have been pressed otherwiee than by the fast, and that the fast bad not the 

remotest connection with any desire for release 

Moreover imprisonment is never irksome to a Batyagrshi. For him a prison 
is a gatewsv of Liberty. 

12. U must ooniese that speaking for myself it is certainly repugnant to 
weetern ideas of decency to exploit against an opponent his feelings of humanity, 
chivalry or mercy or to trifle with such a sacred trust as one's own life in order 
to play on the feelings of the public for the take of some purely mundane obj<«cl.** 

I must tread with extreme caution upon the ground with which you are 
infinitely mors familiar than 1 oao be. Let roe however remind you of the 
biatorie fast of the late MaeEwiney. 1 know that the British Governmeiit let 
him die in imprisonment. But he has been acclaimed by the Irish people aa a 
hero and a martyr. 

’’Biogbd Govt, not to be a Daubed fooi.” 


Edward Thompson in bis *'You have lived through all this** says that the 
late Mr. Asquith called the British Government’s setion a “political blunder of 
the ftcat msgnitnde ” 'llie nnthor adds : **He was allowed to die by inchea while 
the world wateh^ with a pasiioa of admiration and aympathy and innumer* 
hble British men and women begged their Government not to be such n 
**eiBHfld fooL” 

A.4 i, it npvgMBt to wwtKa Um of dnoaej to oiploit (if tbol aepmsioa 
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muni be letained) igeinet the oppoamt hie fealinge of hamtnitj, ehifalrj or! 
neref T 

which if better, to take the opponent*e life eeeretly or openly, or to credit him 
with finer leeiingt and eroke them by failing and the like T 

Again, whidi ii better, to trifle with one’a own iife by failing or eome other 
way of aelf-immolation, or to trifle with It by engaging in an attempt to eompaae 
the deetruction of the opponent and hie dep<*ndiintB f 

13. **What he myi in effeot ia thia. *Yoti lay, Gorernmeht ia right and the 
Oongreaa ia wrong. I nay the Oongreaa ia right and the GoTernment la wrong, i 
ehooee to put the burden of proof on yon. I am the only peraon to be eonrinoed. 
Ton muat either admit yon are wrong or aubmit your reaaona to me and make mw 

ibe eole arbiter in the matter * it aeema to me that Mr. Gandbra demanda ia 

rather like aaktng the United Nationa to ai>point Hitler to adjudge the reaponaihiK^ 
for the pieaent war. It ia not uMual in thia countrr to put the aecuaed peraon on 
the benw to judge hia own eaae.** 

Thia ia an unbecoming oaricatnre of my lettera to the Viceroy. What I aaid 
In effect waa thia : *‘Yoa hare allowed me to eonaider myaelf aa your friend. I 
do not want to atand on my righta and demand a trial. Yon aeeuae me of being 
in the wrong. 1 contend that your Gorernmant ia in the wrong. Since yon 
would not admit your Goyeriiment'a error yon owe it to me to let me know 
wherein I have erred. For, I am in the dark aa to how I have erred. If yon 
eonvince me of my guilt. 1 will make ample ameDda.** 

Wolf And Tbb Lamb 

My aimple reqneat you have turned againet me and eompared me to aa 
imaginary Hitler appointed to adjudge hie own caee. If yon do not aeeept my 
Interpretation of m> own lettera, can 1 not aay, let an impartial judge examine the 
rival interpretation ? Will it be an offeuaive eompariaon if I recall the fable of the 
wolf who waa alwaya in the right and the lamb who waa alwaya in the 
wrong ? 

14. '^Mr. Gandhi ia the leader of an open rebellion He forfeita that right 

(the right of being heard) ao long aa he remains an open rebel. He cannot claim 
to function except through the aucceee of hia own method. He eannot take pi^ 
in the public life under the protection of the law that he deoiea. He eannot be ■ 
eiiiaen and yet not a subjeot.” 

You are right in deacribing me aa the leader of an open rebellion except for 
a fundamental omiaaion namely, atricily non-violent. 'Fins omiasion ia on a par 
with the omiaaion of 'nota' from the commandments and quoting them in aupport 
of killing, atealing, etc. 

You may diamiaa the phraae or explain it away in any manner you like. But 
when you quote a peraon you may not omit anything from bla language especially 
an omiaaion which changea the whole aapect of thinga. 

I have declared myaelf an or^u rebel on many oceaefona, even during my 
viait to London on the oocaaion of the aecond Round Table Gonferenee, But the 
anathema that you have pronounced againat me haa not been pronounced before 

You will perhapB recall the time when the late Lord Reading waa willing to 
hold a Round Table Conference in which 1 waa to be present, although 1 waa 
leading a mass civ 1 diaobedience movemeot. I waa not called becauae 1 had 
inaiated that the Ali Brothera, who were then in priaon, abould be released. 

Britiah history which £ waa taught aa a lad had It that Wat Tyler and John 
Hampden who had rebelled were heroes. In very recent times the British Gov- 
ernment treated with Irish rebela whilst their hands were etill red with blood. 
Why ahonld 1 become an outcast although my rebeliioo ia innoeent and I have 
had nothiuK to do with violence ? 

In epUe of the validity of my claim that you have enuneiated a novel doetrine, 
I admit that yon made a perfect statement when yon aaid : *He eannot claim to 
fnnetion except through the aueceea of liie own method.” My method being bated 
on truth and non-violenoe ever encoeeds to the extent it it applied. Therefore, I 
funetion alwaya and only through the anoceai of my method and to the extent that 
I oorrvotly repreaent, in my own peraon, its fnndamentali. 

The moment I beeame a Satyagrabi from that moment I ceased to be a anb- 
jeot^ but never eeaaed to be a pitixm. A citisen obeyi lawa voliintarily and never 
nnder oompnlaion or for fear Af the pnniahment preeeribed for their breach. He 
breeki Uiem when he eoneidere it neeeseery end weloomei the jpnuiehmeiit. That 
lobi it of ite edge or of the diggreoe which it ie enppoied to imply. 
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••Arme»” With A KisPOLmoT 

16. *1l !■ not th« of p(»<ictfral (lerftiiiiMioti to to tlie nctioii whom joa 

whii to cooTiiioe Arin**d with a R«'6ohiti ki dKciiiiiiix; m<4Hs rebellion. TUo cmonoo 
of iifgotiAtioii it thtt both |MirMi‘g Ktuuild b** ittieiMiiiuitit^d and that tioitlier ■honld 
ozert the prettsur^ of force on the o b«*r. 'Hiat in tree in any circumtiaiiret. Bui 
■a between a tubjiKst and the S ate wmo.'i rnli?** hitn the imHition ie aiill more 
emphetie. It ie oot ftw ihe eu ijeot to d^al wt;U ilie State on iqual ierma» itill leM 
to approach it with an otxfii tuiviu/* 

At the outnet let nt*t mike one cornTtion. The rcMdutioii did not ‘deelaie’ 
meaa rebeniou. Ft in<*rely ainic^ioiKHi tJi« ’'arurtinx of a niaKa atrnggle on nun* 
Tiolent liiiee on the widt At p«iAHib!e a*ate ai iIimi the couhtry roi^hi miitae all the 
DOO'Tiolent atrenuth it >taa ^aiin^red duriii*^ tli»> laat twcniylrwo yeara of peae^ful 
atrungle. f waa to guide the n ttion in ilie io b<> ukrii.** I'lie pamgraph 
aanctioning the mAB't Htriiggle hIao ‘'apiieale to Biitain and t.t<c United Natiouein 
the interest of world fn'edum.” 

Ttie essence of ii«*^oiiution ahnnid und«inbtctily be that the parties are nnoom* 
milted and that neither ’'»'seri8 the preft>ure of force on the other.** In the ossa 
ttnder eonsid<*ratinn the aotital po*idoti ia that one t»arty has overwhelming foroe 
et ite diaywal and liie oth^^r has none. About uon-i‘Oniiuittid too the Congrerts has 
DO commitments except the imniediat<s sttainineiit of freedom. Subject to tSat there 
ia the widest latitude for negotiation. 

Your proimsiiion ab mt the sobji*ct and the is. I knew, s reply to the 

cry of 'Quit India*' (inly the cry is iniritigicsily jtmt nud the Rui>i»*ct and the 

state formula is too AiiuddiiviAn to have any r^'al m'^Auing. It is because the Con* 
gress hes felt Ihe snliV'iMion of Iiidii ne an un’>uir‘i‘uhte reprotub that it has risen 

2 ;aiost it. A well oiuerc«i s^u e is 8uh)t'i*.t r.o the ptruptc. It dots not descend upon 
e people from uhove but the p'‘ 0 :>le nutk** and muuake ir. 

Tue reaolutinti of Sih Aii;:UAt did not Miiy threat. oi>en or veiled. It 

prescribed tbe limiiadoos under wiiicli the negouad ns could ite carri*'d on and its 
aenctioii was free of all ‘force’ i*. e.. vi*»|i»ni*e. Ii I'ousiaved of seif*HUtrerlng. Instead 
of appreciating Ihe fact that the Oongress laid all ii a cards on I lie tsbis, you have 
given a ainiaier roeaniug to the whole movement by <lrswing tin war ran ted iiiferetiess. 

In to far as there was any violence after the b'h Airjiugi last on the part of 
any CougresHman, it was wholly unautlioris >d as is quite cinar from the resolution 
itself. Ihe (i ivornm 'iit in ch^ir wl^dom left m ? >io tiine wh tUocvor for issuing 
iiietructions. The All India OoogP'Hs U>minit.tie finished after midiiiglit on ihe 

8th. August. Well before sunrise on the 9th. 1 was carried away by the Police 

Commissioner without u id wiiat erttoe Iliad committed. And so were the 
members of ilia Working Coiumit?ee and the principal CongreHam^n who happened 
to be ill Bombay. 1 h it too much when I say thai. the (iovernmeiit invit^ 

violence and did not want ibe mo^'cment to prricsrd mi peaiTful lines ? 

NkIi'OTIATION with IfEIIEhS 

Mow let me remind you of an o<^casion of an oi»en re’iellion when you played 
en important part. I to the famous Bird ili .S.ityagraha, under Harder 

Vallabbbliai Patel. He waa coiiducitiig a csiDpsign of Civil Diaoin-dieiire. It had 
evidently reached a stage wht'ii the tlien Govenior of Bombay felt thai tliere 

should be a peaceful end to the strn;:gle. You wid remember that the resull 

of an interview between H. E. the then Covernor and the Hsrdar was the appoint- 
ment of n commitiee of vvbi'h you were a distintiuishcd member. And the 

committee's findings were for the most part in favour of the eivii resistera Of 
course you may say, if you wish, that tbe Oovernur m «d« a mistake in nsgonatiiig 
with tlie rebel, and so did you in accepting tlieeppiintm. nt. Consider the reverse 
poaiilon, what would have hatipen&i, if itiaf;sd of apiMunt.iig a committee the 
Governor had attempted heavy rpi*ressioii f W<>uld not the (loveriiineut hava been 
held reeponaibl'e for any on i break of violence if tlie fieiiple had I ist self-control ? 

17. "Goveriimeut does hold Mr. Gandhi res|x>iiHible for the recent b»p|ien- 
ingv tfaat have so disturbed the of ludis, csiis^d so mii<di loss of life and 
pcoperty of innocent iwTHona and firong .t the coiiiiiry to the brink of s terrible 
danger. 1 do not sny he bad any |>ei>»>>hal com i •licit y in ecu of violence ..but 
it wie he that put the insi<^h to the train cirefiilly Isid before mod by bimwlf and 
Ua colleagues. That he whs forced to do so primstiirely was not his fault Init our 
fortune. Tbit wi^ the method by wliidk they lhi|*t*d lo gain their endiu Thw ^saj 
seek to repndialeit uow that it has proved iin»iiccobsful, but the rasponethuity Is 
Iheixi oooeUielaii. 

88 
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...If Mr. 0»ndhi wished to diwooitte bimseU fxom them, he eoald Imm epolwi 
for hiiDHeU wiihuut oousUUing the meDiben of the Woilcmg Oommittee. Qm lie 
then without caucclUiiK the OonKrem rebellion, withoitt repemtioa, withewt ween 
emuriincee, for the future claim, et any momeiit to step. back thomA nMUng. 
bed happened into the publiu life of die country ead he Kcei?ed by uorenunBiit 
end society os e £Ood cttisctiii 

1 can accept no ree;xf(i8ibility for the nnloitanstte happenings described bf 
you. I have no cioubt whatsoever that history will record that the respoosibUitf m 
the happenings was wholly that of things, t could not put a match to a tain 
whhrh for one thing was never laid. And if the tain wee fiever laid, the ^ues* 
tion of prematuanebs doen not arise. 

Ml£F01LT0Ne OF FiBST MaGVITIIDI 

The deprivation of the neopie of their leaders yon may eonirider **onr iortone.* 
I consider it a misfortune of the first magnitude for all concerned. 

1 wish to repudiate nothing of what I have done or intended. 1 have no senM 
of repentance fur 1 have no sense .of hsving done any wrong to any person. 

I have stated times without number that I detest violence lb any shtM or 
form. But 1 can give no opinian ahont things of which 1 have no fiat hand 
knowledge. 

I never asked for permission to consnlt the OongaM Working Committee to 
enable me to dissociate myself from violence. I askM for permiesion to see them, 
if I wu expected to make any proposals on behslf of the CommiStoe. 

I cannot cancel the Oougress sebellion which is of a ponly non-violent 
character. I sm proud of it. 

I have no reparation to make, for I have no consciousnas of gnilt. And 
there can be no qualion of assurances for the future, when 1 hold myself 
guiltless. 

Not Facts But Opinions 

The question of re-entering the public life of the country or being received 
by Ooveriimeut and society as a good citizen does not arise 1 am unite content 
to amain a prisoner. 1 have never thriist myself on the public life of the oonotry 
or OB the Government. I am but s humble servant of India. The onlv certificate 
I need is a certtficite from the inner voice. I hope yon ralise that you gave 
your audience not facts but your opinions framed in anger. 

To conclude, why have 1 written this letter ? Not to answer your anger with 
anger. 1 have wriueu it in the hope that you may asd the sincerity bebindl my 
own words. 

1 never despair of converting any person even an ofiBcial of the hardeet type. 
General Sumts whs converted or say recoociled as he declared in bis opera 
introducing the bill giving relief in terms of the settlement arrived at between 
him and me m 1914. That he has not fulfilled my hope or that of the Indian 
settlers which the settlement had inspired is a sad story, but U is irrelevant to 
the present purpose. 

I can multiply such recollections. I claim no credit for these oonversiono or 
rsooDcilistions. They were wholly due to the working of truth and non-violenoe 
expressing themselves through me. 

I subscribe to the belief or the philosophy that all life in its eooenes is ons^ 
and that the humans are working consciously or unconsciously towaids the 
realisation of that identity, 'ibis Relief requires a living faith in a living God 
who is the ultimate arbiter of our fete. Without Him not a blade of gram moves. 

My belief requires me not to despmr even of my converting yon, ; though your 
speech warrants no such hope. If God has willed it, He may put power in some 
word of mine abich will touch your heart. Mine is but to make the dfiM The 
result is in God's h|md. 

(Sd.) M. K. GandhL 


Sir IL Msxwril’e reply to Gaudhiji was as fdUows 


Dear Mr. Gandhi, 


Penonal, 

M«w MU. tta ITIh JviM, ms. 


I b«*e jour letter of the Slit Hey and have teed with ietanat yen eoBaanla 
on my AaiemMy epeeoh of the UMi Fd>mary. I eea yon elill maintnin the peal- 
tion wUeh yon took up in your letteia to hia Kioallaaey the ^neator watMAtM 
the Oongieia teaolntion of Oe tth Anguit and Il^lon■ib^lI^ ha tha diatubiiMM 
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iSM followed it Ai jou know Government beve never eccepted the eonetmotion 
which yon eoofrht to put upon tboee even to. 6o looft as thia fundamental difference 
eziata, T mnat renn^lfnlly conclude that there ia not aufficient common ground for 
profitable diacneaion of the other points raised in your If'tter. 

Yours sincerely, 

(8d.) R. MAXWELL. 

To the shove, Mahatma Gandhi replied on' June 23, as follows:-- 

Dear Sir Reginald Maxwell, ^ 

I thank yon for your reply of 17th instant received on 21st instant to my 
letter of 21st May last. 

I had not honed that my reply would remove the fundamental dtfferenee be- 
tween us, but I had hoped, and would still like to hoi^ that the difference would 
be no bar to an admission and correction of discovered errors. 

I had thought, and still think, that my letter did |H)int out some errors in your 
Aaeembly speech of 15th February last. 

I am 

Yours sincerely 
( Sd. ) M. K. GANDHI. 


Gandhi'~Samuel Correspcndence 

Gandhi’s Letter to Lord Samuel 

During hii detention in the Aga Khan’s Palsce, Mahatma Gandhi wrote a 
number of letters, as occaaion arose, ezi laitiiug t'.;e fHisition of himself and the 
Coiigreas in general and the implicntions of the August RfSiiltitioti in psrtieular. 
In theae letters, whi<*h have now been released for pnblicHtion. Gsndhiji wsa mainly 
concerned to correct and disprove the many niis-statementa shout, and allegatioui 
against himaelf, hie colleagues of the Working Committee and the Congress, by 
interested spokesmen in this country and in England. 

For inatance, Gandhi ji wrote a letter on May 35, 19<J3, to Lord Samuel, in 
reply to hia speech to the Lords on April 6, 1943. 'I'he letter, which was not 
forwarded by toe authorities to the addressee, runs as follows: 

Dear Lord Samuel. 

I enclose herewith a cutting from Tbb Einpu datrd the 8th April last, con- 
taining Reuter's summary of your 8|)eech in the House of l.ords, dnrijig thr rtxtent 
debate. Assuming the correctness of the summary, 1 Icel impelled to write 
this letter. 

The report distressed me. I wss wholly unprepand for your nnqualified 
•Bsociation with the onesided and unjustified staUxnent of the Government uf India 
agaioat the Congress and me. 

You are a phiioaopber and a Liberal. A philosophic mind has always meant 
lor me a detached mind, and liberalism a sympathetic understanding of men 
and things. 

As It seems to me, there is nothing in what the Government bai laid to 
warrant the conclusions to which you are reported to have come. 

From the summary, 1 selected a lew of the items which, in my opinion, are 
inconsistent with facts. 

1 **llie Congress Party baa to a great extent thrown ever democratic philo* 
iophy.** 

The OoDgreas Party bM never "thrown over democratic philosophy.*’ Ita 
career has been one pn>greBeive march towards dentocracy. Every one who aubs- 
erlbes to the attainment of the goal of ' Indeiwndence through peacef nl , and 
legitimate means and pays four annas per year can become its mtmber, 

2. **It ahowa si|^s of turning towards totalitarisnism.*’ 

Yon have based your charge on the fact that the Working CommiUce of the 
Oongrese bad control over the late Congreit Ministries. Does not the auecessful 
party In the Hones of Commons do likewise T 1 am afraid even when democracy 
has come to full maturity, the parties will be runiting elections and their managing 
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*TotAlit«riM*’, neeotdiii^ to the OxCorU Diciioiitry. ni«Ani "deiiiSDAtiog 

A party fbal permiia no riral lojaltic;:: or imritcR/’ ***J ui«lit«riaii meana 

**witb only one governing iwrty. It miiHt have violence for its aaDclion for 
teping control. A Congreht member, c:ii ib * eon-rary. enjoya the eame freedom 
at the CoiigreM Pre<tideiii, or aity other nieti;ber of the Working Oon;niitiee. Thfie 
are parties wirhin the Congnss iti>elf. Abov<* nil the CoiigrpM eschews violence. 
Members render voliintNry oliedience. 'J‘he AlMndia Congrefis Committee can at 
any moment unseat the members of the Working Committee and elei't others. 

3. ^''I’hey (Congress ministers) resigned .'iitii?; because they bed not the sup- 
port of their Assemblies Tiny resigned l>e(*auHe shiie do jure they were respon- 
sible to their elertorstes. de fartu they were responninlc to the Working Committee 
of the Congress and the lligher Command. Thai is not deuuxsrAcy. 'i'hat ia 
totalitarianism.' 

You would not have said this, if you had known the full facts. The de jure 
responsibility of the Ministers to tl e eleetorste whs not diminished in any way 
bj their de facto responsibility to the CNmgiess Working Committee for the very 
aimple and valid reason that the Wo: king Comminee derives its power and 
prestige from the very electorate to whtini the Eili'iisicrs were responsible. The 
prestige that the Congress enj ^ys U due solely to its service to the people. As a 
matter of fact the Ministers conferred witli the members of their parties in their 
mpective assemblies and they h ud* red ilnir n^eigiiHiions with their approval. 

MasT Demuck AT fC Body 

But totalitarianism is fully r< pres*. n ted by the Government of India which 
is responsible to no one in India. It. is a tragi** irony (hat a Government which 
is steei»ed in totslilsrisnism brings that very charge against the moat democratic 
body in India. 

4. *' India is unhappy in that the line of party division is the worst any 

country can have it is division ac^mrding ic religious communities.'* 

Political paitif^lii India are not divid«'d accoMhng to rdigious communities. 
From its very commencenieiit the Cuiigrcss has dililnrately n maiiied a purely 
political organisaiion. it has bed Britishers and Indiitns, including Christians, 
Parsis, Muslims and Hindus as Prcsidenis. The Liiieral Psriy of India is another 
political organisation not to mention others that are wloiiy non -sectarian. 

'ihat there are aho communal oruaiiisations bHseil on religion and they take 
part ill politics, is iiniioubtefily true. But that fact esunot sustain the categorical 
statement made by you. I do not wish in any way to minimise the importance of 
theae orgHnisations or tiie con side rstde part they play in the v>olitics of the country. 
But I do assert that they do not represent the yKilittcal mind of India. It can be 
shown that histotlcslly the rotiiico- religious organ issi ions are the result of the 
deliberate api licHttoii by the Government of the ‘divide and rule policy.' When 
the British Imperial influence is totally wiihdrawn, India will promibly be lepre- 
•euted solely hy political parties drawn from all classes and creeds. 

5. * The Congress csri claim at best barely more than half the populations 
of India. Yet in their totnlitariHn si irit they clsitn to speak for the whole." 

If yon roeHsiire the represen taiive eharacier of the Congress by the numbers 
of the oflicisl roll, then it dues mu re? resent even hslf the population. The official 
niemhersliip is iofliiiiesimHl comphnd to India’s vwsr. populHtion of nearly four 
hiindnd millions. 'I he enrolled memlurehip hegaii only in 1920. Before that the 
Congress hbs rei resenied by iu All-India Congretts Committee whose membere 
were mainly eleeieti hy vstiuns t>o]iiicul a^sociatioiiB. 

Nevrnheliss the Congnss hss to far as I know, always claimed to speak the 
mind of India, nut even exe) tiding the Primes. A country under alien subjectioo 
can only have one poliiical goal, namely its freedom from that auhWijon. And 
considering iHai the Congress hss always and predominantly exhibited that spirit 
of freedom, its ciMim to represent the whole of India can hardly be denied, llmt 
•oms parties repudiate the C«ingress, does not derogate from the claim in the eeoee 
in which it has been advanced. 

6. "When .Mr. Gandhi called upon the British Government to quit India, be 
said it would be for the Congress m. take delivery." 

I never said that when the British quitted Indis, "the Gongresa would take 
delivi ry." This is what I said in my letter to H. £. the Yioeroy dai^ 29th 
February last. 

"i'he Government have evid*ntlv ignored or over-looked the very material 
fact that, the Cougsess by its August leiolutloD asked nothing for iiaatf. All 
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it! deiD«nHfi were for the whole people. As you shouM be sware the Congraes 
was willing and pre|iared for the Guvernmetit inviting Quiiid*i«As«iii Jtttuah 
to form a National Government aubject to aueh agreed ai'jiistmeiita aa may be 
neceeaery for the dtiration of ttie w»ir, annh G iV'Tiinieiit being retf'onfiible to a 
dul][ elected Aaaemhiy. Being isolated from the Working Commit ee excefit 8hri« 
mati Barojini Devi 1 do not know iia present nriiid. But the Committee it not 
likely to have chungHl iia mind.** 

7. “If this country or Canada, Australia, Nt'W Zealand or South Africa or 
the United States hnd abstained from action as the Omigrcss in India alMtaiocd 

•then perhaps the cause of freedom e%*f‘rywh'*re would have gone under It 

is a fiity that the lead'T^ of the OougriHia d<t not realise ihai glory ia not to bo 
won in India by abandoning the cans'* of mankind*’ 

How can you compare India with Canada and otlier Domtniona which are 
▼irtuatly iiideiMndent entities, let alone Great Britain or the United States wholly 
independent countries ? Has India a spark uf the freeditm of the type enjoyed by 
the ooaiitriea uamtd by you ? 

iFRRRiH)M Now 

India haa^ yet to attain her freedom. Supposing the Allied powera were to 
lose, and auppoaing further that tlie MlUd forces were to withdraw from India 
under military necessity, which I >do not azi»ect, the countriea you name may loae 

their iiideiieiideiice. But un sappy India wiirbe obliged to ohauge maatera, if ehe 

la even 4 hen in iier dt fenceless state. 

Neither Ceitgreas, nor any .otlier organiaatlnii.ican .posdhly kindle mast enthu* 
alasm for the AJfied csiiee without the pr<*seiit possession of Indepeiideiioe, to 
use your own <expiesHioii .eith»*r de jure or de. facto, .Mrre.prom'te of future 
independence cannot work tlprt iitirscle. 

The cry of **<Qoit. IddiH” itas artfH-n 'from a roalisaltoti tif the fact that if 
India is to eboiukipr the ItimflMi df reprcaeo'lirg, or for a cause of man. 

kind, ahe mtiaf ibave the g'iow .of fModom Sko v. H.is a freezing man ever 

been warned hy ilia pnimiae at the waruitU m aunidtiue coming at tome 
future date 7 

The great flty is ihai the rulrng powior 4iMi uata evcryfliiiig (bat tha Congress 
does or aaya unuer my itrflnmxte whith k has aiidile>n.ly disiMn’nred is wiiotly avil. 
It ia necessary fer a dear imdcrstamling ilmt you should know my conneoiioa 
with the Congroa** and Coiigresftmrn. U wut in Bn vliat I was euceefiaful in my 
attempt to aever all lornal T'Ornieciii.iii wki'. the Congreas. 

There was no cooJvoJta between the Congii'sa Working Committee memhert 
and m>aclf. Ikit I ct slistd ihut f w^is cvsmisd atid so were tla membtra, 
whilst I was oirp-ially <• d with lic i'oHgM'S'j. Tl.» glowing Jistraiota 

wlin h my coinYpiion of loui-viobuicc rquir.d frriu iirac to time, were pronug too 
hard to Gesr. 1 Mi, thmfoif, ibet. n.y ihiimni'c shoniii be stricily moral. 

1 had no {iOliiical aiiibi«bMi. My '{KXiisi.'S were sniHMTvkni to the deuuinda Of 
truth and uoii-violcHce, as I hsd det;in*-1 mmI pr:.c4i(<>4i (rrr piwctis aliy the whole 
Of my life. And so I w.*# yicrmitnd by ihe fdiua m-nklsrs io sever the official 
connection even to the rx^mt of gioev iij* die loin sufu uemhersbip. U was 
niideratood betwern us that 1 ttuiuid ut iod the mcciiogH of the WTorkiiig 
Ounniittee only when tVe nafnib*'is r^iuirc'd my pri^ciu;e ior otmsiillation ia 
mattera involving tiie apvlivation of UfMi'Vifir*; «*i* or sftc’tOii* ri nimunal iibiiy. 

Binc«* that lime, 1 b iveb. hh wholly c. l••lnl»c^■t^fd with the loutine work of 
the Coiigieea. Many meitir'gM of the Woikiiig C rnimid'^ Jiuvc, therefore, tskeii 
place wiihoiit nic. Their pr^vc’.-iliii ;s I IsriV.* sm u oi 1> wi.in they have been 
published in the newNf>arn -.. Ibo in rii> is oi iht Woikiiig I'uinmittee are 
indciienclcnt-mindf'd men. 'i’lfcy ux; « fiui in p/ jhi n-ed (lis< us»«iOiis bafore 

they accept my advice on tl-c init’rpr'-itttiijn of non-vUiK ii*.:c as appliid to prubitroa 
arising fioni new siiuadoiiH. 

It will be tlicit^iore iinjcst to theai and ?o me t » sny that I exercise any 
influence over ihrm beyond wh»i ria^on r 02 rti»-*i»iis. 'I’hc public know iiow, even 
uniil quite recendy, ihe iniijoriiy ot ihc nicuibcrs of the \tt»rkiiig Committee have 
on several occasions ri jc<*tid my adviw. 

B. ‘T'h'y have not merely aheiaincd iv;»in aclioTi, but the Cong tew has delilie* 
rately proclsimed the fonnuU that it is wiunz lo ht-lp the British war cflToit by 
men or money and the only woriliy vfl’u'l is t» resist all war with non •violent resit- 
lance. In tile name of noii-violeiire tJicy hsve leil s movement which waa charac* 
terised in many places by the nimost vitihiic** and the While Ps|>cr gives clear 
proof of the complicity of the Indian Congress leaders in the disordera* 
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Eib ftii before ite time^ I would cell ineh en ending e diecredlt to me. Ai it w 
the feet ended on Ite drae dete for which I can eleioi no credit. ae, 

10. **He (Lord Semnel) eoiieidered that the negoiietione broke down on 
pointe on which th^ would not hefc broken down hed there been any real deeire 
00 the pert of the Conffreie to come to a eettlement.*’ 

The etatcment made by the Preeident of the Oongren. Manlana Abul Kalam 
Acad and Pandit Mehru, who carried od the prolonged uegociatione, I renture 
to think make it quite clear that no true man could have ehown more real or 
greattf deeire for a eettlement. Id* this counectiou. it ie well to remember that 
Fkndit Nehru wae, and I have no doubt etill remaina, an intimate friend of 
Sir Stafford Gripe at whose invitation he had come from Allahabad, fie could 
therefore leave no stone unturned to bring the negotiations to a sucoetfsiul ieaue. 
The bietoiy of the failure has jet to be written : when it is it will be found that 
the eanae lay elsewhere than with the Oongresa. 

I hope my letter has not wearied you. Truth has been overlaid with muoh 
untruth. If not justice to a great organisation, the cause of Truth, which is 
humanity, demands an impartial investigation of the present distemper. 

Yours Sincerely. 

Sd. H. K. Gan&i. 

“Baw oh Ordinary Right op Convict** 

The following letters passed between Gsndliiji snd tbe Government of Indie 
over tbe letter’s refuse] to forward the letter to Lord Samuel : 

Home Department. 

New Delhi, the 26Lh Ma)'. im 

Dear Mr. Gandhi, 

I am desired to teknowledge the receipt of your letter of May 15th eudoeing 
e letter fOr the Right Hon’ble Lord Samuel. I am to say that for tbe reasons 
which hive been explained to you in another connection, the Goverument of India 
have decided that your letter cannot be forwarded. 

Yours sincerely, 

Bd. R. Tottenham 

Detention Cam, 1st June* 1943. 


Dsar Sir Richard Tottenham, 

I have yonr note of the 28th ultimo conveying the Government's decision 
about my letter to tbe Rt. Hon’bte liord Samuel. 1 would just like to aay that the 
letter ia not political corresf^idence but it is a complaint to a member of the 
House of Lords pointing out misreprcfentations in ta which ho has bren betrayed 
and' whicR do mean injustice. Tne Government’a decision amounts to a ban on 
the ordinary right belonging even to a convict of correcting damaging misre- 
presentatiooe made about him. Moreover, I suggest that the dt^ciaioii about my 
IMev to Qoaid-i-Azam Jinnah it wholly inappli(‘aii>le to this letter to the RA 
BoD^e Lord Samuel. Therefore, 1 request reconsideration of the decision. 

I am, 

Your sincerely, 
bd. M. K. Gandhi. 


Home Department, 

New Delhi, 7ih June^ 1943. 

Dear Mr. Gandhi, 

I am direeted to acknowledge your letter to Bir Richard Tottenham dated 
lit June 1943, oo the subject of Government’s decision regarding your lettsr to 
Lord Samuel and to say that Government regret that they do not see their way 
to alter that deeisiiMi. 

Yours sincerely, 

Sd, Odren Smith. 



The All India Hindu Mahasabha 

Working C >inai)ttoe — ^Bombay — 7th. & 8th. August 1943 

Tt.xT OF Hrkoluhosa 

Proi*eediM:fS of tiie of the* WorkhiK Uommittee of the UlTodUi 

Hm«lu MHliHHiibhn iielil <«ii ihf» 7th and &th. Aaguht VH'i, at Uiidar, Bombay. 

'the followiiiiT wi're pn^Kiit: 

Dr. B. Pr. Chandraj^upta VefUrinW. Pt. NilVantb Daa, Sit. 

Anang Mohan Darn, K'i'Anr Gur u .Namiti. Shreemati JariMkibai Jof<hi, Dr. M. B. 
Udfcaonkitr, Sjr. A S.B Pt. An iiidp!iy.*ji, Pt. Sl«rt|iH«h Bliarma. Lfc. l>. L. 
Patwardiiaii, s^'jt Pyda r5i«r«wn.i Gam. Bji. V. C. Sji. S. R, Date, Sjt. 

GnUbehand Hhachaiid, »S}^ Gaiiupati, Sft. M. N. Maiuindar and Dr. P. V. 
Naidu. 

SaVABXAR CLBCrEl> PUKBIDBIIT 

Dr. B, 8, Mofmiti, General Si^-retary. AU India Hifidu Mahaaabha, read 
a leter received from Veer Savnrkar. Preeideiit, All-In iia Hindu Mahaaabha re- 
f^aidioK hia reaianaiion. A reMilucioti waa pro^KMe*! by Dr. P. V. Naidu and 
•eeooded by Kuaar (biru Naryan. It waa paaaed utianimoualy. The following 
it 1d» fall text of the reaialulioti : 

*^ln view of the re^ij;naUoti tendered by the Preaadent, All-India Hindu 
Mahtwablia, tbia meeting of the Working Cimmiitee rewdvea that fieudiiig the 
deeiaion of the Working O^^mniittee on the queatioii of rtwixiiation. vhieli can not 
bo taken up in this meeting aa it wue not included in the A^«;rnda of thia meeting, 
to requeat Veer Havarkar to preaide over ttiia meeting and oontiiiue hie 
pteeidettlabip until the queMtion in denuded 1^ the Working 0>aimiUee. 

After tbia Veer Havafkar explained hi« iHiaiiion. all of my eolleagnea 
heie .ete omniinouMly preaaing me ro <*Ofitiime to lie the Preeident till the qnoatiow of 
the reeignation waa finally decided, 1 attail abidr by your decree to preaide over 
iltliiiini of this Working CommiUee Meeting.** 

Veer Savarkur tiien took the Chair. 

The pneoeedi ige of tlie laat an*f*tiima of the Working €k>mmittee held on the 
9th and lOth May. 194*4, were read and confi^mad. 

Veer l^avaikar eaidniiKai t.ne { oaitinu *.vith regard to the reaointion paaaed 
hy tlie Working (>o<iimi'fnc on Dth M.»y 1041 ;•» tb** elT ct that diaciplinary •eiion 
aliouKl be taken againec K^ja Mabe^hwar Dayal Beth. The i^eaident read out the 
following d*a*i**imi : 

Muf rewiliiiirtn itaidf oonatitiilea a euflicieiit warning in thie ^ve and 
oOaeequ^itly no liirrhor m iiended.’* 

Ihe foHoA iiig rcaoliirioiia wert* -tlifn paaard : 

BY.MfATHY WITH .HK8. (IAIIGIL 

^Thta mreting of tb** Working Goiiimiitee m iiirtie the accidental death of Mr. 
<3. V. Gadgil, tin- iatiioiu pilot ot Po wia, -who had won a great Jiatinetiou in the 
Viceroy Cop U4C \ Hir riii'cer at.mda an an iiiHoi ration to Hindu youtha to Join 
Air force by liiiudrcdH, undHerced ivy accideirfe and learn the art for the Nation *a 
Imadom. Tliin meetiio/ »>tiar«tt tu 4lie A^ief with hia relatives nud especially hia 
wife who is also a pilot." 

— Jfoved from the CKair, 
ViKRAMA-JaYANTI CKIAiBRATIOHa 

*ln pureoance of tne ReHoluiion passed .by >tli8 Hindu Mahasabha in the 
Cawnporo BcsAiuii. tluN m-*ctini£ of the Walking Oommittee calls upon the Hindus 
of Inaia in take stejw immedis'ely to organise a central—Pan Hindu Oommittee 
to ceKbrnte the second milieiiium in commemonUltHi of the illusirious Hindu hero 
Bliri. Vikramsditya, tb-i founder of (he Vtkram Era. Tnis meeting further desires 
that H. H. the Midiarais of Gwalior should im approached by the above UiaOVa 
Oommittee to act as a patron on tiiese Vikrama eeleforations. This meeting oMIa 
upon all braiichea of the Hindu Maiiasahha iliroughont the country to co-opente 
with this Committee.** 

— Afoved by Pt, ChaHragupta V5w/cfanfcar.— Ssroaded by Pt, Anandpriyajit 
{Paestd unanftmusly,) 

Jaipur Affairh 

"This meeting of the W'orking Committee of the Hindu Mahaaabha fegrets to 
nota that ever since Bir Mirsa lamaii has been appointed as the Prime Minister 
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of Jii(Nir State the adminietrttion hu become anti-Hiiida end pto-Moelim, M 
the following msteneef will illaetrete t 

(1) The eoleinn pledgee which were gWen by Sir Mine lemeil to the Mehe* 
eebhe leedere regarding the etetae of Hindi in the State have not been fulfilled in 
the spirit in which they were expreeeed. We are sorry to note that the Icnowle^e 
of Urdu has been made compulsory for all the servhnts of the State, although 96% 
population of the State is Hindu 8|)eaking. 

(2) Attempts have been made to crush the Hindu Sabba movement in the 
State. Jaipur Samachar^u daily Hindu Sabha paper— has been banned under the 
D. I. in spite of the fact that the policy of the paper was neither againet the 
war efforts, nor against the loyalty to the State. Its editor has been detained under 
D.I.R. Veer Singh Tawar— a Mahasabha worker has been ordered not to make 
speeches while Muslim preachers have been let loose. Veer Ramehandra Shartna 
who was one of the pioneers of Hindi movement in Jaipur has been ezterned 
from the Sttfte. 

'This Sabha warns Sir Mirza Ismail to change his anti-Hindu policy and 
urges upon the Maharaja to remove Sir Mirza Ismail from the premiership of the 
Hindu State.” 

—Moved by Chandragupta Vadalankar, Seconded by Mr, Gulabekand 
Hirachand, ( Passed unanimously ). 

The meeting was then adjourned till 10 A. M, the next day. 

Resolutions'— Second Day-'8th. Angnat 1948 

On Sunday, August 8, Dr, S. P, Mookerji was present. 

It was resolved that Sjt, Kripa Narain^ Advocat^ should be reqneated to draft 
the resolution in proper legal form after going through all the registratbn of the 
Hindu Mahasabha, and the resolution thus drafted be placed before the next meet- 
ing of the Working Committee. 

The question of coalition ministries came up for discussion. Dr. Shyama 
Prasad Mookerji initiated the discussion saying that the time had come for the 
Mahasabha to lay down certain principles in connection with the coalition 

ministries. He also said that he was not in favour of non-co-operation but in 

favour of responsive co-operation. 

Then Dr. B, 8, Moonje explained his vitws. He said : *I am generally In 

agreement with Dr. Mookerji, But there are certain points which want 

clarification.” He also assured the House that there was no difference between 
Veer Savarkar and Dr. Mookerji on the question of coalition ministries. Dr, P. V, 
Naidu expressed his views citing the Msdras example. Kiin war Guru Narain 
said : "We cannot make hard and fast rules at this stage. The best thing is that 
we should lay down certain general principles and should declare that we are in 
favour of coalition ministries and according to the Provincial circumstances we 
shall decide this question.” 

Other members also took part in the discussion and expressed their views on 
this question. Bumming up the whole question Veer Savarkar explained that ae 
far as coalition ministries were concerned, they all had agreed leaving the differenoes 
of details. Nobody wanted that Muslim League MinistriM ..jhould be installed but 
if the Muslim League Ministry was inevitable, the Provincial Hindu Sabha must 
judge whether the Hindu interest would be better served by joining it and trans- 
forming it into coalition ministry or not. ^ 

Then Dr. Moonje asked some questions about the ^ Sind Ministry and Veer 
Savarkar explained ttie whole situation to the complete satisfaction of tlm Committee. 
He made it clear that the Sind Hindu Ministers had sign^ the Ntndu Mate- 
sabha pledge, and were ready to abide by the decision of the Provincial Hindu Sabha. 

At the meeting held at 3 P. M. the following resolutions were passed : 

Coalition Minibtbibb 


(1) The Working Committee is not against the formation of ^ition minis- 
tries, although it recognises that such a ministry cannot be_«ijeclw to carry In w 


effect to the fullest extent the ideals and programme of tte Hindu 
as a Hindu Sabha Ministry by itself would be-capable M doing. 

(2) if the Hindu Blahasabha forme a coalition ministry, the l^datnn uosl 
have some members belonging to the Hindu Mahasabha to snpport m mwiste^ 
who on their part, should sign the membership of Mahesabha and agree 

to a pledge to abide by the decision of the Hindu MAa^^ 

(S) Any coalition minist^ formed with the snopoort of Hindii MahniMa, 
must have a mqority of tpenibera supporting it in m leg^tnie. 
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(4) Where the Hindu Bfeheetblui forim a eoalition miniitry, it will adopt a 
programme in collaboration with the party or parties with whom it will work ; 
aaeh programme must in no way be prqudicial to Hindu in tercet. 

The Hindu 'Mahasabha ia not prepared to eo-operate wi^ the Muslim League 
and form a eoalition miniat^, until the Muslim League agrees that the Pakistan 
Issue should be shelved during the period of the War and while such coalition 
lasts. If, however, in any Provincial Legislature the Muslim Ministers 'were to 
support a resolution in favour of Pakistan or to initiate a similar resolution on 
their own behalf, the Hindu Sabha Ministers will oppoM such a resolution on the 
floor of the House and carry on all other activities in that connection. Should 
such a resolution be however carried through Moslem support, the Hindu Sabha 
ministers will resign, if the Provincial Hindu Sabhas concerned were so to decide. 

( 6 ) Subject to the foregoing principles being observed each Proviucial 
Hindu Sabha will decide whether it will form a coalition ministry, and if so, will 
work out detailed lines of xso-operation. 

( 6 ) All disputes and interpretations will be decided by the Working 
Oommittee of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha regarding the formation of I'rovin- 
cial Ministries. 

—Moved by Dr. S, Mukerji, Seconded by Dr. B. 8. Moonje. ( Passed 

unanimously ). 

Moslem Immigeatiom In Assam 

"The Working Oommittee of the Hindu Mahasabha views with concern the 
influx into the Province of Aasam of Mohammedans from outside the Province 
under the pretext of “Grow More Food** campaign and requests the Government of 
Assam to help the Hindus from the Districts of Sylhet and Ca*har to settle in the 
Assam Valley and contribute to the Food campaign and calU upon the Govern- 
ment to see that the Moslems who are rush-in now, do not get any more facilities 
than Hindu cultivators and to extend full protection to the Hindu settlers.** 

—Moved by : 8j. Anang Mohan Dam—Second by : Sjt. A. 8, Bhide. {Passed 
unanimously ). 

Slaughter of Cattle 

'"The Hindu Mshasabhs has received reports from various places and ssf>eciaUy 
from Bihar and eastern parts of the country that cows and bullooks and other 
cattle are being slaughtered and exported in very large nnmbers for the use of the 
Army. It has resulted in reducing the number of cattle necessary for agriculture 
and haa also caused scarcity of milk. 

—Moved by Pt, Shivnath 8harma. Seconded by Pt, Nilkanth Das. 

( Passed unanimously ), 

Condolence Pesolutton 

"This meeting of the Working Committee of the All-India Hindn Mahasabha 
records its deep sense of sorrow at the loss the country has sustained by the sudden 
and unexpected demise of Mr, B. C. Chaiterji, an ez-Vice-President of the Bengal 
Provincial Hindu Sabha, who during his life-time has rendered immense service to 
the country and to his community, and also records its deep sense of sorrow at the 
loss to the country of Mr, OopaUrao Chitule of Poona who was the Secretary of the 
Poona Hindu Sabha. 

( Moved from (he Chair ). 

Muslim Kigbts In Hindu States 

*This meeting of the Working Committee of the Hindn Mahasabha calls upon 
the Hindu Princes not to tolerate any agitation started by the Muslims for 
reservstion and weightages in servioes and public bodies over and above their 
population ratio, at the cost of the loyal Bindo subjects.** 

—Moved by Pt. Chandrayupta VedoUaikar, Seconded by Mr, M. N. Mitre. 

( Passed unanimously ). 

^ Food fiiTDATioN , ^ . 

The Worktng GommUtae notes concern and alarm the steadf detenora- 
tion in the food situation throni^oiA the oouutrv. It records Its opinion that this 
is due mainly to the thoDffhtliSi mii|ihssis laid by Government on military require- 
ments in India and fit wlvit iB properly oo-oidinating its plans and aetivities eo 
as to protect the legUiamts i al s Bfests of the Indian people at large. The Working 
OommiUee has apseblly tmdMm alsmlng reports regarding the food sitoation in 
Bsngid, OrisBs, Malabsr, Bjfi^ aad ottier places. Beports of death, suicide and 
Si^ of dbuldiaa, of atsrrsttia aod misery das to shortsge of foodnitiiil rew • 
Mtaotioo in BengM mi pe sped so ie d in dm hisloty of the British India. Tbs Work- 
ing Oosuirittas onpliminB to 9mvSl and othflr dsflod 
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S »YiuceB must inmiediatelj be r^arded as a vital war measure and any delay in 
ing ao may lead to most serious consequenoee affecting internal peace and 
security. The Working Oommittee notes that the Bengid Minialry, actuated as it 
is by communal partisanship, hai failed to ease the situation effectively. It urges 
upon the Government of India to arrange for immediate supply of wheat from 
Australia to India and to announce its scheme for iquitable distribution of avail- 
able food grains within India so as to save those areas which are in urgent need 
of asaistanre and to stop export from deficit provinces and from India as a whole. 
The Working Committee has read with astonishment the remarks seriously made 
by the Secretary of State for India in the House of Commons that there was no 
real shortage of food-grains in India and the people were suffering either for 
private hoarding or because of overeating by a section of the population. It is the 
elementary respoiisibiliLy of any civilised Government to fm its people and the 
problem in India is so vast and complex that no private efforts, however laudable 
and desirable, can really tackle the graw situation that threaicns some parts of 
India to-day.” 

— Moved bp : Dr, P. V, Naidu, •■^Seconded by : Mr, M. N, Majumdar, 

( Paesed unanimoualy ), 

The meeting came to an end with a vote of thanks to the Chair. 


Mahasabha Silver Jubilee Celebrations 

Amritsar— 2Sth. December 1943 

Cosslmbaxar Maharaja’s address 

**The entire nationalist movement in India in which the Hindus have always 
been in the vanguard never diucriminated between races and religions, but sent • 
clarion call to all and sundry to join in the common movement,*^ observed Maha» 
raja Srish Chandra Ndndy of Cossini bazar, inaugurating the Hilver Jubilee celrbra- 
tiona of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha which commenced at Amritsar on the ZSth. 
December 1948. 

**lhiB movement,” the Maharaja added, **waB n 9 t anti-British, and if properly 
handled, this should be one of the most constructive agents in making democracy 
A auccessful experiment in India.” 

Continuing, the speaker said : **But tbanka to the introduction of communal 
electorates and other anti-democratic devices, affairs in India have taken a different 
ahape, giving rise to political organisation bused on racial or religious groupings. 
Bo long SB, therefore, these communal systems stand, 1 do not see how Mr. Amerjf 
can escape from the proposition that he will have to negotiate with the Hindu 
Mahasabha, representing as it does the majority community in India Mr. Amery as 
the representative of British democracy is responsible for bringing about the allgii- 
meut of political groupa in India ou communal lines and in that sense the Hindu 
hUhasabha is bis own creation. This is, therefore, the only Segiiimate body to 
whom Mr. Amery can transfer his *burden.* As regards the protection of minority 
interests, this is evidently a domestic question for the future Indian democracy to 
solve, and the Hindus know fully well how to rise equal to the occasion and deal 
generously with the minority interests. The final say in tbia matter of shaping the 
future deatiny of India rests ultimately with the British”. 

The Bane of Communal Electboates 

Criticising the communsl character of the measures of the British Government 
adpoted for the constitutional and other development of India, the Maharaja 
remarked that, in spite of the best trsditioos of British statesmanship at home and 
their suosseful expniment with Parlimentary democracy in Britain herself, the 
British politician md not hesitate to intoduce communal electorates in India by 
whieh the development of a common citizenship was hampered from the very 
begianing. The se^s town in those fateful years had developed into a mighty antt- 
deflioeraue force by now : and Muslim iutransigenee had moved so far as to 
demand n viviaection of Inoia into so-called Muslim zones and non-Mualim aonee. 
The nttitude of the British politioinos was really iotermting, m they had adopted 
aomettog like a wait-and-see policy regarding this deinnnd. and perhapa aa a 
leeitti the gonna of Phkiatan had tSuk injeeled in the Btaffbnl Onppe* paapenakL 
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A oomoionsneM of Hindu streugih wfts inggettod by the miker to bo Ibo 
only bools on which on obiding Hindn-Muolim unity could be ocbiered. Poeto, he 
thought, were mere potch-worko, os these, without the neceosory mentol bockground 
simply helped to Mgrovote the progromme. It wos his firm confiction thot the 
hope of on eventuol Uindu-Muslim unity on the basis of the recognition of mutuoi 
strength was sure to materialise in the near future if the Mahasabbo built up its 
strength with the new orieiitstion and new life imparted to it by Ifr. Savarkar. 

Licence for Procession cancelled 

Dr. Shyama PraBad Mookerjee who arrived at Amritsar in the afternoon of 
the 25tb. Dumber to preside over the Silver Jubilee session of Hindu Maha- 
sabha, was accorded a tumuliuous reception at the rairway station. Dr. Mookeijee 
was profusely garlanded. He drove to the *'pandsl" amidst cheering crowds. 

Among those present at the station were RoJa Mahashewar Dayal Seth, Dr. 
Mwmje^ Dr. Wadhwani and Rai Sahib Ookuldatt^ two Hindu Ministers of 6in4, 
Inhere was a large crowd of people who had come from different parts of the 
province. 

Before the procession started the Superintendent of Police visited the **psndal*’ 
and informed the members of the Reception Committee that under orders issued by 
the Punjab Government in regard to the restrictions of the wearing of **khski'* 
uniform the volunteers of the Mabavir Dal could not be allowed to Join the 

S rocession in their "khaki’* uniforms. At 6 p.m. the members of the Inception 
bmmittee conferred with Dr, Mookerjee whether the procession should be alm- 
doned or the Government order be defied. 

After two hours’ consultation among themselves, the Mahasabha leaders decided 
to tske out ■ the procession. Dr Mookerjee was seated on a richly caparisoned ele* 
pbant lent by the Kapurthala State. Beside him sat Sir Ookul Chand fiTarang, 
Chifirman of the Reception Committee. The procession had hardly proceeded a 
furlong when a local magistrate announced that the District Ms^strste had 
cancelled the licence of the procession and ordered the processionists to disperse. 

Afterwards, Dr, Mookerjee in a speech at Tiiaknsgsr criticised the action of 
the local authorities and said that the situation arising out of the incident would be 
considered by the Working Committee at its night sitting. 

Djstbiot Maoibt&atb’b Commumiqob 

The District Magistrate, Amritsar, issued the following press communique:*— 
The licence of the Hindu Mahasabha procession included the condition that no 
one in uniform resembling that of the armed forces will be allowed to take part 
nor would any arms be carried. On arrival at the volunteers corps, I found a 
large number of volunteers wearing uniforms which definitely resembled those of 
the armed forces and some volunteers carried arms. 1 asked the organisers, indn* 
^ng Sir Qokulchand Narang and Lala Keehab Chander to abide by the terms of 
the licence. After protracted discussion among the organiaers, it was announced 
by Rai Bahadur Mekr Chad Khanna, the commander of the Mahavir Dal at the 
pandal, that they would take out the procession with volunteers in the origind 
uniform. On receiving this information, the Superintendent of Poliea ottDoelled 
the licence at 6-45 pm. The procession bad meanwhile started with some of the 
volunteers with naked aworda. After the order cancelling the licence had beau 
announced to the procession by the Magistrate in charge of the pmeidon the 
pcocesaion dispersed peacefully. 

Dr. Qokulchand Rarang subsequently issued a statement pdnting out that the 
communique issued bd the District Magistrate was entirely against faeha 



Hie Open Session of the Hindu Mahasabha 

Silmr Jubilee Session — Amritsar — 26th. December 1 943 

The Weleome Addresa 

Amidst scenea of great enthusiasm and in the presence of over 50,000 
peoide, repieseming all parts of India, the* Silver Jubilee aeaaion of the All- 
India Hindu AlaliHSiinha oi>ene(i on the 26th December, 1646 at 3-SO in the 
afternooH at Tilak Na^sr, Amfitsar where the Indian National Congress 
held one of its hiaioiic sessions a quarter of a century ago. The pandal 
bad been artistically decorated for the occasion and a large number of women in 
colourlul coatumts were present In the wouien’s euclonure. I'housanda of people 
who could not gain admission assembled outside the pandal to hear the Imert* 
■pmhea which were relayed over the microphone. Among those present on the 
dais, which accommodated over two thousand delegates and members were Dr. 
N. B. Kliare. Overseas Member. Government of India, Dr. B. 8. Moonje, the 
Maharsja of Gossimbazar, Dr. Wadliwani and Rso Sahib Ooltul Das the two 
bind Ministers, Raja Narendra Natb, Raja Mahesbwar Dayal beth, Bhai Fsrmanaod 
and Mr. Khaparde, ez-Minister, C. P. 

A unique ceremony took place as Dr. 8. P. Mookerji, the President-elect 
entered 'l ilak Nagar amidst deafening shouts of **Dr. Mookerj ki Jsi** and '^Hindu 
MabsHabha ki Jai**. A young student applied 'blood Tilak* to Dr. Mookerji’s 
forebesd—blood to wash on slavery from the face of India. 

'J'he t*roceeding8 began with the ^^Bandcmatram** song by local schoolboys. 
Mcpsspes wishirg success were rereived from Veer Bavarkar, Mr. K. M. Munshi. 
CumiiiiHsioiier Mr. 'I’sang, CoinmiBsioner for the Republic of China in New Delhi, 
bir Asok Kumar Roy, i^aw Member, Government of Indiu, Sir Radhakrishnan, 8ir 
Bhadi LaI, Maharaja of Kapurthala, Sardar Baldev bingh, Development Minister, 
Dewan Bahadur Krishnsswami Iyengar. Mr. Jamnadas Mehta and others. 

The release of jpolitical prisoners and the appoiniment of a committee by the 
Mahisabha to devise an effective machinery for resolving the political deadlock 
created by the resignation of the Congress Ministries and the intransigence of those 
in power were urged by Sir Ookulchand liarang, Chairman ot the Reception 
Committee, welcoming the President and delegates to the Silver Jubilee session of 
the AlMndia Uiudu Mahasabha. 

Sir Gokulchand Narang said : The 'no-party* leaders seem to have exhausted 
all their revources without making any impression on the Government. 'J'he 
Mahasai^ha has to consider whether it would not take the matter in hand and 
devise ail effective machinery for resolving this deadlock. It may have to appoint 
a committee for going into this matter iu a serious, determined and syatematio 
manner. The committee, if appointed, will explore ways and means to compel the 
Government to abandon its policy of evasion and prociastiiiation. This committee, 
if you decide to appoint one, would welcome the co-operation of those members 
of other communities who believe in the integrity of India and the emaucipation of 
their country. 

Dealing with the Mahasabha’s relatione with other communities, particularly 
the Muelims, 8ir Gokulchand Narang said : ^We value their friendship and 
co-operation and I have no hesitation in conceding that their co-operation would 
facilitate and expedite the settlement of the Indian question. In order to lecura 
their co-operatiun we have made and would be prepared to make eveiw kind of 
reasonable sacrifice, lb they are prepared to be regarded 'citizens of India’, we 
•bould be prepared to give them all reasonable aeaurancee foe aafeguarding their 
rdigion, their culture and any other interests which they may consider, particularly 
theirs. 

“There are, however, limiu beyond which it will be cuicidel not only for tho 
Bindoe bat the country m a whola to go. We cannot, for ezanida, agrw to tho 
▼ifiseetion of onr country sod :muet oppoM every attempt to cut up India into 
oppoeing unite. Nor con we egree that being in a heavy najority in tb, oonntry, 
wa ahottld be reduced by ooneatutionel iugglety to u poeiUoo of witoorlty at oven 
to a poaitioD of equality with any other oommnnity or dl ommno^ put totate. 
1 hav, ofton paUidy deelared, that the bog» of Pokiaian to biiiig nJiad to 
Mtdttaa Oo Hindus the real objeet being to town 60 pv (mt or tfapcopocttoaatalf 
h^iVmNtotiaa for tho Mnaltoae to too Logtolaton. If to, dwio, liv U»mm 
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the two elternetiYce I would uooiier iftiee to PakisUn khan to the diiturbaoee of 
our clear najority in the Central lie^atare. 

Proceeding, sir Ookulehand Narang pleaded that the Maliaeabha ehould take 
in hand the pr^ration of a tevieed echeme of GoverDini*iit of India which would 
do jastiee to all with the help, it necetiiaij, of tiie patriotic Muelime and 
lepreeentativei of other communitiee who believe in the integrity of India and 
democratic priiiciplee. Without anticipating what the Mahaaabha or any of its 
repreeentativee selected for the purpose might do, Sir Goknlohand Narang earnestly 
•uggested, that they should try to get rid of commuiml electorates. He also emphaaiaed 
that a mere reshuffling of the personnel or portfolios in the Executive Council 
would not satisfy the thirst for freedom with which the heart of India was burn- 
ing. 8uoh a reshuffling might serve as a temporary expedient during the war 
but nothing short of Dominion Butim wiih all .the privileges defined in the 
Statute of Westminster would latiefy this thirst. The Mahasabhe, he said, ahould 
clearly declare this ae its immediate goal with the co-operation of all those, 
irrespective of their religious or political creed, who would love to see their country 
free and would be prepared to strive end suffer in the cause of India*i freedom. 

Treatment of Hinddb in Punjab 

Sir Gokulchsnd Narang also related the wrongs that a bigoted and fanatic 
majority consisting mostly of ignorant villagers in die Punjab was inflicting on a 
minority. He said : **While in the Hindu majority provinces scrupulous care was 
taken to safeguard the cultural interests of the Muslims, the cultural interests of 
the Hindus in the Punjab are being ruthlessly sacrificed st the sltsr of Muslim 
communslism. Their industry and commerce have been crippled. A large section 
of the population bnve been deprived even of the valuable freedom which they 
possessed in the pre-autonomous days, vis., the freedom to seek redress in civil 
courts The Punjab has in fact already been converted into Pakistan and the mere 
fact that the Govtrnmeiit of the Punjab is called a Unioiiist-Government is only 
a camouflage, in reality it is notbing but a Muslim League or a Pakistauist 
government under a false label. The Ministry is with one exception entirely 
recruited from one class of people and the one, forming the exception, has openly 
declared that be leiuesents no community or class in psrticulsr as be was returnea 
from a iion-<tommunal constituency, viz., the Punjab University. He has been 
described at juiblic meetings by one of bis own colleagues ss a *talethoo’ or an 
underling. 'J'he main body of the Hindus of the Punjab have, therefore, no one in 
the Govern nieiit to look after their interests. 

Sir Gokiilchnnd Narang placed before the Hindu Mahsssbha s comprehensive 
programme tor Hindu saiigatban and stressed that every effort should be made by 
public men and various Hindu organisations to minimise the differences between 
one religious sect and another, between one organisation and another and between 
one group of Hindus and another. He said : 'The Hindusabbites ehould not look 
upon the Congressmen as untouchables and the Congressmen should not look upon 
the Hindusabbites ss untouchables. The goal of both is the same. The Hindu 
sabbites are nationalists to the core and have complete independence as their 
ultimate goal. They are attached to the Hindu Ssbha because they consider that so 
far as the particular interests of the Hindus are concerned they can be guarded by 
the Hindu Sabha alone. The Hindus are the mainstay of the Oongiesa and if they 
are weak the Congress will also become weak.” 

Preaidentlal Add'eaa 


After Sir Ookulehand Narang had read his address, Dr, B. S. Moonje, 
General SeerfiUry of the All-India Hindn Mahaaabha, proposed the name of Dr. 
8. P. Mookerji for the presidential chair. The proposal was seconded by Bhsi 
i^rmsnsnd of the Punjab and supported 1^ delegates from varions provinces. 
Dr. Mookerji wu unsnimously voted to the chair and received a great ovation from 
the audience. 

He was gsrianded by Sir Ookulehand Narang aa he occupied the chair* Dr. 
Mookerii then delivered his presidential address. The foUowing la the lull test 
of Dr. Mookerji*s speech 

In the unavoidable absence of our Presideot-eleotk Veer Bavarkar, due to illnese 
which we deeply regret, I have been called upon at a very short notice to preside 
over this sesMon of the Hindu Mahseabha. It will not he, therefore, possible lor 
me to survey in lull detail the notivitiea of the Hindu Mah aie hh a during the last 
year or to lay before you a oompnbensive programme of wori^vSiieh es a Pfeeiidant 
nndar normal eixeumitanees wonld like to do. 1 ass, howem, esnaiUe of the 
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^ wyponribmty plMri OB ■* md I woaM aoBMaOp 

Mik loc your full ^op6ratioii m the conduot of the delibentioni of Ae icmlon 
Tin KratrsTOTinw when we iBMt tnd th* Uitorie when we MMtthle 
hew played tneif pert nobly in the cbeqni^ biftoiy of lodio, efaiiriiHC pfoodly 
*•”"**! fi** Huidnettiei* wA an^preeMd ladL We 

®«* f®?V •* "• »<>•» ««•»<»> periodi ia the hietory of IMdah Indik VmI 

•od inincete prohlemi hm to be m1v«wI ia the fartheniDae of politieel tad 
economic. loeMl and enlturol emanci^tion of Indi^ offectiaic dm tifthto and libartiei 
of raillioiii of Indtao prople. )t is oiir epeciel reeponeibility to examine them ot 
every etep both from the standpoint of Ibdia'ae a whole and of the welfare of 
Hindus, the protection of thoM paramount interests must be our constant care# 

Let me in the first instant convey to you and through you to the of 
India the deep gratitude of Bengal for the spontaneous sympathy and solidtude 
display^ by one and all during the recent famine crisis. We have special reaiODi 
to thank the Punjab for what she has done for us. I shall not dwell at length oa 
this great catastrophe which must have involved the loss of more than a million 
of human livea But let me emphasise that the famine was not due to any pranki 
of nature but was the product of maladministration and misrnie. It ia indeed the 
greatest blot on British rule in India. Belief measures here been ooodneted 
through official and non-official channels but the people of Bengsl do not with 
their existence to depend on charity. No Government which calla itaelf oiviliaed 
has the right to exist unless it can so formulate and adminleter its policy as to 
keep the people under its charge free from minimum want and privation. If 
one-thousandth part of the misery that fell on Bengal nad taken place in England 
or America, it would hav^ shaken the very fonndstion of any existing Government. 
Today there ari* Iiope and cheer in many quarters rm account of the anormoua rloi 
crop "with which nature has just blessed Bengsl. Let iia not forget, however, that 
if Government bungles in the coming months as it has during the past, even a 
bumper crop will not save Bengal. Again, the suffering people nave become eo 
devitalised and diseases are so rampant that death-roll will not deoteaae in any 
appreciable manner unless effective measures are forthwith taken for better 
nutrition and treatment. The entire social and economic struolure of Bengal haa 
received a terrible ahock and Bengal must pass through an intensive and extenalve 
programme of rehabilitation. This is a gigantic task which can be performed 
only by the joint efforts of Government and the people. This co-0]^ration la 
absent today because the ministry now in power lacks in both effioieooy and 
integrity aod does net enjoy the confidence of Urge sections of the people of the 
province. 

Deadly War 

We are passing through a war which both in respect of its enormity and 
brutality is unprecedented in the history of mankind. India has been dragged to 
this war not of her own free will but on account of the decision of your rulers. 
There has been a lot of discusBions regarding the aims of the war and of the peace 
that is to follow. The Hindu Mahasabba took up the most realistic attitude 
consistent with India's dependence. It was not prci)ared to put undue reliance on 
the declared war or peace aims of great Britain or the Allied Powers until it bad n 
clear proof of their geDuineness with reference to our own country. If the war le 
being fought today for a new world order that would be based on justice and fair- 
ness and not on domination and exploitation, India’s claim for freedom beoomea 
irresistible. The principal sphere where the Hindu Mahaeabha under the wise 
gnidsnee of Veer Savarkar has asked the Hindus to lake the fiilhst advantm ol 
the war situation is in respect of recruitment to the Army, the Navy and tkm Air 
Pores. India has been keept unarmed by her rulers mainly out of a poliey M fear 
aod distrust To day the war emergency and British interests have demanded a 
revision of its policy. A country that is unarmed and unprepar^ to <i«^od iM 
from military aggression cannot retain its fr^om even for a single day. l%e Hioda 
Mahasabba has consistently held the view that it would be suicidal for Hindus to 
throw away t bi* opportunity for roilitarisatioo. When the war started, tiie propor- 
tion of Hiodua including Sikhs in the Indian defence fotws was Um than ooe- 
thW. Today it ia nearly three-fourth of Jhe total atreneth of the different ^fme 
unlto of India. India has demonstrated that her youth la Mpable of the higheat 
ikUl and bravery in varioua spheres of military iwtivity and to them I offer mj 


dbecie giatttnde for fheir patriotic seal aod aohleyement. f ^ Vt^PBa on yim 
nathmal^tneai, aiMtiarUy imposed in the P— 

oqr eonntrj wew pblitieally IreA how larger com the defenoe foms have heiom 
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and how CDerKOtieally wonld oil hm thrown thenmeWes into Action for the defence 
of their own motheriAnd. History Affords ns numerous ezsmples which go to show 
thst while s psid srmy, however trsined, fails to rise equal to the occasion when it 
has to face a crisis, such as in Burms, an army, composed of the children of the 
country whose freedom is at stake, valiantly defies death before yielding to the 
enemies of their motherland, such as in China and Russia. Mr. Ghnrcliill proudly 
sspressed his satisfaction by stating that India today had more white soldiers ihun 
she ever had in her history. Recently the number of negro soldiers has also beeu 
eonsiderable. Here again is an instance of wilful distrust exhibited by our rulets 
against * Indians. If the Indian defence forces are good enough to fight deidsive 
battles in stormy fields outside the Indian soil, why should they not be concentra- 
ted in the discharge of the sacred task of defending their own country ? 

The political deadlock continues and there is no sign that the British Govern- 
ment is going to end it during the war. The speculators from Bombay and Delhi 
tried to anticipate the Viceroy's Oalcutta speech and proved to be false prophets. 
The British Government today wants the world to believe that ell is well with 
India and if she is not politically free it ie not due to British refusal, but her own 
disunity and disruption stand in the way of full political progress. I have no desire 
to narrate here the eventful history of the Indian struggle since 1939. Be it said 
however that hotwitbstanding vigorous propaganda conducted by the British 
Government, the fact remains that there is no settlement today because our rulers 
do not wish to part with power. The British Prime Minister frankly state that he 
had not become hie King's Prime Minister to liquidate the British Empire. 'I'here 
was A time not even a quarter of a century ago when Indians were repeatedly told 
(hat India was not fit for self-government and that was why Indian fr«>e(iom was 
delayed. Today the cry has been modified and the blame is attributed to religious 
differences in India which alone prevent England from parting with i>ower. The 
Seoretary of State often shudders to think how anarchy and civil war will raise 
their heads and spread their fury if there was a full transfer of power to Indians. 
Hr. Amery forgets that India is governed today through a machinery that is ill- 
suited (or s national crisis and is already passing through s state of organised 
antroby with her civil liberties crushed ana her national life choked againsl the 
will] of her people* Indeed the conclusion is irresistible that neither will the British 
•asib offer a settlement that will give India what she wants nor will the Allied 
Powers who are themselves in troubled waters, take an active interest in giving 
India a fair deal. Every strong country in the world dreams of consolidation and 
expansion of its economic and political power and looks upon ludia as a veritable 
miloh-cow. 

Indian Problem in Cold Storage 

It is almost certain that there will be no solution of the Indian problem 
during the war. Will the solution improve after the war ? If the Allied Powers 
do not win the war, what will happen to India need not be discussed at tiiis stage. 
But consistent with recent events, if the Allied Powers win the war, there is no 
guarantee given by Great Britain that India will get a fair deal, even though there 
may not be a previous'communal settlement due to the obstructive tactics of the 
Moslem Lesgue. At the Peace Conference every nation will have its own problems 
to look after and India, if represented by the favourite nominees of the British 
Balers themseives, specially tutored to prove the much advertised diversity of 
Indian life, may well become an object of pity end contempt in the eyes of the 
rest of the world, India will not then become a lost dominion to England but 
will be safely restored to her perpetual care. .1 mny be accused of harsh judgment. 
But In view of oar past experience of broken promises and pledges, we should not 
hesitate to, epesk out oux mind and frustrate, if possible, any design to keep India 
nndeiMperbetiial bondsge. 

There ie another school of thought in foreign lends regarding themselves as 
friends of Indisi; who assert thst however reaotionsry British policy msy appesr to be 
dniliifE the wer, publie opluion in silled countries including Englsnd will compel 
the Brilleh Government to agree to ■ fair deal for India after the war. There Is 
no donbl (hat (he war whieh Is costing the lives and happiness of millions of 
people Ie eheking the foundstiont of many beliefs and dogmas and as an aftermsth 
el tUs odiossal suffering they look forward to the building up of e new world 
order boeed on jiiatioe^ lieadom end equality. But did such people in the tpset or 
will thiy in fnture eneoeed in rightly oontrolling the dominant policy of their 
eenntr^ edminktration againal a powerful oombinetion of veeted intercets, 
eeonQMie end Impnial f 
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Id any arant if wa aimply wait for fnaloni to fali on on ia|^ aa an ant o( 
•pontoneoufl mercy from our ralere or foreiicn allin, if any. we shall eiiher Kmaln 
slanH for cyer or the B^celled freedom that will then oome will not ha worth 
naynia at all Today the main obataole to Indian freedom aooording to our rulers 
IB Hindu- MoRlenn dieunity. The history of this division will show , now it has bm 
kept alive and fanned by a well-reaulatM State policy of Mivide and rule,* The 
absence of communal agreement did not stand in the way of British Government 
proronlaatina fundamental conetitiitional chanaeSi imod and bad, during the last 35 
years. Having lavishly decorated the framework of the Indian eonsiitution with 
religious and communal colougng the British Govern ‘nent now innocently expeels 
i:.s own pampered agents to give up their close preserves and stand for a higher 
Kleal of Indian unity and nationalism. This policy of fomenting disruption and 
disunity has not remained confined between Hindus and Muslims as such but hae 
spread amongst various tribes, caates and classea. The only solution of the Indian 
problem IS rigidly to exclude all extraneous nonsiderations, based on caste and 
religion from the field of politics. We stand for equal political citizenahip of all 
without any distinction. I admit that there are classea and communities which M 
backward and which have to be given ssiecial protection for eductional and eoonomie 
advancement. The constitution itself should giiarsntee the preservation of religioas, 
social and cultural rights of different classes. It is essy to conceive how mUer 
would be the fste of any country in this world, even including England, if it !• 
placed under the ixiliticsl doroiiialiuii of an tinacrupnloiis imperial power which 
will aim at emasculating its manhood, draining its resources and fsiining disruptioa 
among its subjects based (in s^kumI, religious or other differences. How easily csa 
it not thus create oomnartnient-tl rights within the frame work of the country’s 
cOnsti'^ution ? Today India’s real voice is choked and it never reaches the four 
corners of the world wiihoiit ruthless censoring. If justice is to be done to India 
Government has to retrace the mischievous steps it has taken for oonsolidsting its 
power ill India and hand ovi^r power to the representatives of the people, based 
on a constitution I’ecognising equal rights of citizenship for one and all. Iha 
Hindu- Muslem question has been a thorn in the way of Indian freedom. The 
policy of appeasement pursued by Hindu leaders, sometimes actuated by sound 
motives, has not produced any tangible results. Iliere have been Moslem leaders 
ill India, well-known for their courage, patriotism and breadth of vision but thM 
have received no recognition as their community’s representatives from the bandw 
of our rulers. Otlnsrs were brouglit on the scene who were uninfluenced by the 
higher considerations of the welfare of their country and concerned themselves with 
the so-called advancemeut of their own community. 

Unidompromibing Attitddb. 


Patriotism can never be purchased at the market place by an open bidding 
If the Indian National Congress, as the moiithuicce of ptogressive Indian pulmo 
opinion, was prepared to oonc-^.de even of fundamental iswues aff*'Ciiiig national 
Bilhlarity and self-resiiec.t for the sake of winning the sui»port of Moslem leadera, 
the British leaders, the Briti-ih repn^sentstives were always ready at hand to offer 
^ higlier price at every stage and thus frustrate a combinatioii between the two 
great, commiiiiities of India To day, the Moslem League which is acknowled^ 
by Government as perhaps the oiilv spokesman of Moslem view-point in India, 
has raised the cry of hresking India into fragments as a conditioii precedent to 
poliiical Bctilement, None knows better than the British Ooveriinieiit itself that 
Pakistan is a sheer impossibility. We oppose it not merely because Hiadns raniiot 
tolerate the idea of vivisection of their Motherland but because both economically 
and politii^ally such a division will be dangerous to the welfare of India aa a whole. 

The Bengal famine of 1943 has demonstrated the unity of India and Uie 
economic absurdity of Pakistan. Tue Britiah Quveriiment knows this simple truth, 
it however suite its purpose to encourage Moslem Ijc^ne to carry om its prasest 
campaign for it deepens commuiisl sniraosliy and bitternm and sffords an eaay 
excuse to our British masters to Justify their ovcr-lordship of India. Let It >e 
clearly underatuod that there can be no settlement with the Bfoalem lawgiie oo Iho 
baeie of Pakistan. The Hindu Mahasabha has made efforU to oome to en egreeaeofi 
with all political partiee so as to prasent a united froot. Ita refweeenmvoe even 
approached the Moslem Ijeagtie on the subject. •h* 

maximum agreement ou fundamental iseuea ao that a joint demand may be pm 
forward for an interim national governm»mt daring tto war with 
of aU important politioai partiee ioclading the Xndinn Nettoael Oonipw. U 
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fta dfi d no oiooaionnnent from dio le pwMn Utlfwi of Ooraromont nor liom tho 
Ifedte Laanno. lOonol Mlara in patelied np pacto and eompromiiaa. If a 
wMmmi witb tha Laaana to not poaidbla in Tiaw of ito obalmctiya and anti- 
naikmal pdliay, it doaa not maan uat wa ahonld ba alow to offer oar hand of 
amnradaaiiip to thosa Moalams and mambara of other commnnitiea whose political 
idiala are ooasiatant with tha nnit:^ aod freedom of India. 

So long aa communal oonsidarationa loom targe in ^a fidd of Indian ad- 
aaintotration and sintoter Anglo-Moalem conspiracy continues, tha Hindu Maha- 
aabha must function, as an active and fearless political organisation which can 
both defend the rights of the Hindus and of India aa a whole. The Indian 
National Oongresa his undoubtedly played a valiant part in tha battle of Indian 
Irsadom duriim the last 40 years. There can be no political settlement in India 
without tha Oongresa and the continued detention of its leaders and workers 
retards tha well-beine of the country. People ask why tha Hindu Mahasabha should 
continue as a political organiaatiou at all and not leave the field entirely to the 
Oongresa. It is well-known how in the past the rights of the Hindus were 
Jeopardised in political spheres because of a misguided policy of appeasement 
pursued by some Oongresa leaders. 'That danger is not jet over and the more 
mgiiant and powerful tha Mahasabha becomes, tha greater is our chance of averting 
the disaster. The Congress claims the right of representing all. It has always 
been anxious to avoid being dubbed aa a Hindu organisation, although the vast 
majority of its supporters are Hindus. So long as a third party remains in India 
and an aggressive, anti-national and anti-Uindu-Muslim League party holds its 
sway over the Moslem masses, enjoying the favours of the British Government, and 
planning to veto the elementary righte of the majority, Hindus for their sheer 
existence must have their own political organisation to fight for their own rights 
and liberties. The political goal of the Hindu Mahasabha is complete independence 
of India. The Hindu Mahasabha stands for joint electorate, if necessary, with 
reservation of seats. It asks for no special favour for Hindus in any part of the 
country. While the Hindu Mahasabha feels that the rights of minorities should 
receive due protection and the culture and religion of all should be held sacred, the 
eaieotial services of the State must he kept pure and efficient and not made 
the playing of communal or partj -politics, its aim and policy are therefore 
oonslstent with the welfare and advancement of India as a whole. If a time comes 
when religious and communal considerations disappear from the field of Indian 
administration and all parties are swayed by one common national iileal, there may 
be no need for a ^arate political organisation for Hindus ns such. Politics 
dstsched from realities is not only meaningless but dangorous. Let us not forget 
whit we mWj are today. Unarmed and emasculated, we are kept down-trodden 
M alavea ; it ia because Hindus unfurled the flag of revolt and claimed for their 
eonntry. irrespective of caste, creed or community, that free political status which 
to ita birth-right that they became the eye-sore of their alien rulers. That is the 
reason why at everv step in the course of the Indian political struggle it is the 
Hindus who have dared to revolt and sufier for the enancipation of their country. 
To curb and cripple the Hindus, the British Government knows it, is to give a 
death-blow to the cause of Indian freedom and nationalism. If that is s reality, 
let ue have the courage and statesmanship to face it boldly and to devise ways and 
means to struggle against It. We offer our hands of co operation to all parties 
and communities. We want to see built in India a constitution that will give 
freedom to every son and daughter of this great country and any one who feels 
ennobled by thin ideal will be received by us with open arms. 

^ SBVflnAif Fieci>8 of AonviTY 

It to. not in the sphere of politico alone that the Hindu Mahasabha has to 
play a vigorous part. It is true that until we gain our political freedom we can- 
not get nd of our eoonomio elavery. India's expansion in the sphere of trade, 
oommeroe end industry cannot develop on linee consistent with her maximum 
welfare until and unleas her affaire can be administered by her own chooeo re- 
pfesentstivee freed Jrom the domluatiop of foreign exploiters. At the same time 
we eatinot ait, idle and allow the preaeut policy of drift to continue without 
uttioua detrimout to our future nistenoe. Every Provincial Hindu Mahasabha 
muat make it a point to explore tiie reeaooe. for the continued deterioration of 
certain blaiebe of Htudae in economic epheres and' formulate ite own programme 
for rehebtlitatioo. In the field of . eodal reform the Uindn Mahaeabha hae a 
tcemendooi mponsIbiUty to dtoohaigo Today Hiadua are divided intof caetee 
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nd Mb-Mtet vhioh htTe led to t eefife Mbmiiiig of the ootiio Udo ol 
Hiodn looiite. It ie ^ for me to dieenee the merile end demerile of itm eiito 
eftM. bat 1 do pleed with all the eomeetaeia in mj eommend tbo tapimM 
qM for foi^hatoi^ The Hindu llahaealdia matt inetill into the miodi of oil 
Hiodnt an impmiehable idea of oaeoeoe, irreepeetire of onj oaete dietinotloii. Bf 
it remeinbei^ that pereone belonfdng to the eo-oolled lower ooetee m 0^ tbo 
eonroe of indomiteble itrength end conrnge among the Hiodoe. It ie omoogit 
Ihm mote ^n amonget othere ttiat BMoiim bame in on aimoepheie of iin« 
eelfith defotion and piety and to allow them to be weakened either eoelelly or 
economically ie to strike at the ^ry root of Hindu consolidation in India. In- 
deed we want a new race of preoohen end workere who will be imbued bj the 
age-old meoiaga of rqnality and oer?ice propounded by Hindu Dbarma» ormed 
with an enlightened ontlook ooneiatent with the needs of modern age. They dhonld 
spread themeelvee for and wide and carry with them a new message of hope 
and good will. Ibere is alio a special need for progreesire orgoniasiion amongst 
Uindn women. If . the soeiety ie to be revitalised, our mothers and sisters hsTO 
to play their due part in the re-bnilding of the Indian nation. It is a matter 
for gimtidcatiOD that steps have been uken by some of our enlightened aistera 
from western India to oonoolidste Hindu women under the banner of Hindu 
Mabosabha. The Hindu Mohasabha must give this new venture the support that 
it undoubtedly deserves. 

No orgenisstbn con ever succeed to influence the minds of the people on- 
less It is based on truth and justice. The peril that confronts India today needs 
a Hindu organisation which will be fully alive to the nndying national spirit 
of Indio. We have however to guard against petty jealousies and party fac- 
tions. Today the Hindu mosses have to be guided and made to understand 
where the national peril lies. If the Hindu Mohasabha is utilised merely for 
foctionsl purt^es or is usurped by people who hove no contact with tbs msises 
but merely cling to the organisation for their own personal ends, the Hindu 
Mabsaabha will never take root in the country. I. therefore, earnestly call upon 
all our organisations to re-organise themselves and to do everything possible to 
avoid weakness and disunity in their ranks. We must also give the fullest 0|> 
portunity to new recruits to come to our organisation and carry forward a wall- 
planned scheme for progressive expansion. Every six months there should be i 
vigorous drive for increasing our rolls and our work should not remain con- 
centrated in cities and towns but must touch the lives of the remote villagere. 
I^et us not make the mistake of concentrating on politics alone. Let ui build 
up a new social and economic order within our present limitation and make every 
Hindu feel, however poor and helplesa individually he may be, that tbera is g 
powerful organisation behind bis hack which will uphold his rights whenever 
trampled upon. We do not intend to go out of our way to harm auyone but if 
others unjustly encroach upon our rignts and liberties, we mutt bo trained to 
stand united and reeiat such attacks without fear or hesitation. Communal paaea 
will come automatically if both communities remain strong in thought and deed 
actuated by a common endeavour to serve their common motherland. The da- 
finitton of Hindu enunciated by Hindu Mshasabha ^ includes every son and 
daughter of Hindusthan who regard this country at their fatherland and pursue 
any religion born, of this land. It is from this stand- point that 1 Mk 

the Bikhs, Jsitfs. Buddhiits and others to come and stand by ^e Hindu MaU- 
sabhs and not permit themselves to be swayed by the tinisier tendencies of division 
practissd by our rulers. 

Bilybr LnriHO 


India has occupied a unique place in the history of bumw eiviliaation* 
Though politioal freedom has been denied to India for the last 200 yeara Md 
her original inhabitants were for many centuries ^prived of their supreme hold 
upon thdr own country, Indian oultura hac remaiuM unoonquerea irom gcnaro- 
tion to generation. The invader came and went. Kings, ampaioia and ganei^ 
appearad and disappeared but the soul of India remains nn^umed. It is her 
remarkable apirit ofawimilation which turn^ geimationa of ^7*^J** 
eontributors to the growth of the mighty 

sometimes fonght with each other nod nt othar tlmea togetlw In gjd 

brotherhood, both eontcihnHog to 

than ever before that as soon ••.the third .1^? 

wiU agiln in India. It may b« that dnimg tha period of transItlOB ool- 
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Ibdriitt of mutual diatruat und jfolonty may diaAgun tAe ludiaB toil. UltfaMlulf 
clioiea before tbe two eotninunitiea luuat bt* «ither peace baaed on Mtimil 
tolf-raiKe and understanding or civil war. I plead witli all tbe emphaaia at mj 
eommsnd that the farmer .may be the final oateame of fitodu .Hoalem relatioaal^ 
In India. We have both w^tnieited the bloodbalb that is washing mighty terrilorica 
Id this world, governed by .people cUiming to have reached the hiigliest pinnacle of 
civilisation during the last one hundrfd yesre. This nnuseating display ci hmle 
lerce and fi\,rinu8 mutual outflaught in which rouiitriea that called ‘tliemaetves ctvi- 
liaed arc taking part today eerve aa a stern reminder 'both to Hindm and Moslems 
in India that the path towauda India's safety and liberty lies in muiuel tolerance 
•od understanding based ou truth, justice and freedom. If ever dhat aettlement 
cornea, Hind us must watch and eee that tlieir rights aw properly protected. Jf on 
tbe other hand, goaded by the present anti*Hindu pohoy of our rUlesa, the Pakis- 
tani mentality deepens amongst Moslems of Xjidia, there can be no peaceful 
•ettlemeut of the Hindu-Moslem problem in this conntiy. If that baipeua, then 
also the Hindu Mahaaabha must remain ready and has to play its pan in defend- 
ing nod maintaining the integrity and safety of India, no matter at what eost. 

The ‘future that lies befow oa appears to be dark «nd dismal. Ooir country 
is today invaded by a foreign enemy and Mng ouraelvcB hound to the chariot- 
wheels of n foreign power, we csnntfi mobilise our unlimited resouroea in men and 
materials, aecording to our own light, to resist the invasion. We want India to be 
the miatresa of her own destiniea. We want no foreign rulers, either of tim Eastern 
or the Western brand. If this is a crime, every patriotic liidian is ready to lace 
the consequences. It is true no country can live by itself and it must make 
alliances. The countries with whom a free India will make alliance will depend 
entirely on tbe tseatmeiit that auch other eouit tries will accord to India. The 
future of the world will be saved and a third great war will be prevented, only if 
the great powers uproot from their minds all idese of dominaihin and exploitation^ 
There must be a cawfederatioii of free nations which must be bound together fo^ 
protecting human civtUaation being battered to pieces aa in the past. In thi^ 
cigantio task of world reconstruction, India with lier eternal message of aimpla 
uving and high thoughts, of love and justioe. tiuth and tolerance can play n 
tramendous part which few other nations can do. This message, however, lodin 
can impart faithfully and welt if she can act as an independent entity and not as 
hired agent of the British Government. The struggle for Indian liberty mua* 
go ou from generation to generation until our goal is reached. Today vested 
luterestB ereated by British patronage have deadenea the activity of large aectiona of 
Iiidiaos. l^t the Hindu Msbasabha not bane its activities merely on negative or 
destructive slogans nor on hatred and bitterness. To 6ght oppression and injustice 
it a virtue and let us practise this virtue whenever occosion arises ; hut let us at 
the same time prepare the minds of our eoiintrvmen on positive and constructive 
lines which alone can make them lietter fitted to offer resistance fearlessly and 
without expectation of favour. Not by an emotional abandon but by rigid self- 
discipline, by constant aelf-sacrifice and elaborate national prqiaiatioii 
can we hope to turn a country of slave into a land of free men. GeneratiooB of 
brave soldiers may die before the light of real freedom dawns on Hinduathan. Let 
na feel inspired bv the justice of our cause. I^et the sacredness of our right for 
eoonomic and political liberty touch thr heart of every man and woman of India 
with an undying reatleasiiesa and fervour ao that they may be completely identified 
with the great cause. If it be ordained that they will die more achievement cornea, 
may they be horn and reborn in this holy laud of ours until freedom ia completely 
achieved. Oppresaed though we are, let ua gather in our own the voice of Mother 
India and proclaim that we are not beaten. Indeed, let ua say without fear that 
Urn grealar the reiweasion, the more undaunted will be our spirit and fearless our 
heari Lat ua aound the clarion call of ntiity and action in full lemembranca of 
the alern realities of our nation’a dangers and pitfalls and resolutely carry tbe 
fiag of a free Hinduathan to he nufurlrd for ever and always in that c^riaM 
Temple of Libtriy, Harmony and Justice which will be India’a greateat offering to 
the eauee of uplift of human oivilieation, 

Raadirt laB ^ - iaeaad Day-27lh. Daeemhar lt4t 
COffMUOrCl BtfOLUTIOV 

The eeeoud aittiog of the Silver Jahilce eaasioa of the Hindu Mff^aaa^^i 
eommenced at 4 P, M. lo-day in the Euidnl. About QOjOOO men nnd wonmi WM 
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▼•rioni prafineet who wen imted on Um dnti 
witn we MHMMhe le«d«rt tiid the membere of The Reception ConiAiUee. 

l)r. Shifttinm Prasad Mukherjes received t tremeiidoui oretum es be entered 
the Peiidel end took kie aent on ibe date. The volunteera of the BejrenK Akhere 
from Keweipiiidi were in cheri'e of the errangementa in the Pandal and Uioy bad 
a hard time in eontrolKiig the crowde. 

The proceedinga commenced with the recitation of Vedic Mantrae. 

The first reKOhition moved from the Chair, expreeaed '^profound sense of loti 
and sorrow at the death of Shyt. Ramananda Ckatterjee, the vi teraii iuurnaliat, 
who, as a former Pieaklent of the Uiiidn Maliaeahlia and as a frarhaa exponent of 
the nationaliat rause, haa rendered aignal service to hia community and hie oouiitry." 

The second rcaolntion mourned the dsatha of Sir Oaneah Dutt Singh of Bmar, 
Lt. pHtwardhan, and the Maharaja of Bikaner, the Maharaja of Jhalwar and eume 
other tiindn leaders. 

Moving the above reHolutioni from the chair, Dr. Shyama Prasad Mukhsrjee 
■aid that the gentlemen mentioned above were great sone of India and they were 
united in aerving the cau^^e of their community and their country aa a whole. 

The two resolutioiiB were paased. 

'I'he third reaolution, which wan also moved from the Cheir and adopted 
unanimoualy, read : I'his aesaion of tlm All-Lulia Uindu Mahanabba viewt with 
mat concern tiie continued illness of Veer Savarkar and praya to the Almighty 
for hia aiieedy recovery and restoration of hia health,** 

tiiNDO Saitoh ATHAN Motbmrnt 

Mr. Kharparde moved : 

*Tn order to promote Banghatan among Htndu<«, the Mahastthha makes the 
following recomnnendationR to Hindus all over the country and calls iit>on them 

(a) To develop a B|)irit of determined insHtence on Hindu rights and of 
Blubborn reatatance to all encroachmenta on their righu and inteieatR. 

(b) To mitigate the rigour of caste as far as ptM^ihle and to make determined 
efforta to abolish eiibcastea among the various main esHtes. 

(c) To take immediate and efiective atepa for the assimilalioD and ecopomio 
amelioration of the Depressed Clasaca. 

(d) To eliminate or minimise, as far aa possible, all pointa of difference 
between varioos organiNationa and aections of the Hindus and emphasise and 
maximise points of agreement by cschewitig all kinds of avoidable roiitroversieB. 

(e) To popularise Hindi language and Devaiingari acript by making it com* 
pulsory in all Hindu educational inHtitniiona and by other available meant. In 
order to universalise Hindi script, tbia i-^abiia a))peals lo the peoi ic of Bengal, Utkal 
and Gnjrat to adopt the l^evanagari script in plnce. of their resiR'Ciive a<:rif)ta. 

(f> To provide ch^caainns for meeting aiiu dining to;!e'her and exchanging 
views and ventilating their grievances hy holding diairict and provincial coitfereocea 
at regular intervala and to establish hicid Babhns all over the country Un serve aa 
vigilance centres to keep an eye on the day-io day happenings in their respective 
locaiitiea, ao that whenever there is any encroach incut on Hindu rights, they* may 
raise their voice and make contacts with the rest of Hindu India. 

(g) To make arrangementa for congiegaiionai i>rayci’B in all places of worship 
at fixed hours, parthmlarly at Hindu festivaia und at rdaces of pilgrimage, for 
congfegational prayers on ocrusions like the Kunibb, etc., in whiidt ail pilgrims* 
■hoiild be invited to jow, to recite ufur their ueiml daily prayers the following 
Vedie text which embodies an injunction to alt to march together, to apeak with 
one voice and to work with one mind, iianiely, * 

(h) To rake necessary aiepa for the prfjtee lion of Hindu widows and oridiaiis 
with a view to prevent leakage of numerical strength of the eommuiiity and to 
make them useful meml>ers of society. 

0) To maintain and emphasise regard for the cow aa a ^powerful luiifyiiig 
factor and also on accoont of its economic importance. 

(ji 1*0 make arrangements that tlie Hindus of various provinces may keep in 
touch with the march of events in other provinces and may take iieoeaaary atepa to 
prevent any injuaiioe being done to their brothers in any loarticular provinee. It is 
incumbent upon the Hindus of those pro«'inces where they are in a majority to 
take special care of the Hindus of Chose provinces where they are in a minority. 

(k) To promote phyaical fitnesi amongst the Hindos by providing Akhadia, 
gymnsainma. playgroonds and naeeeaary equipment for physical coHare all adue* 
tional iaiCitattonab Hindu Babhai and other organisaikma. 
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(1) Is site to ooBM^tts sfld MlstsiD tbs intenity of tfio Eioda oonmii* 
sitj asd is ordif to add to iu ftrengtli, this Bshhs cslls upon ths flisdot to be 
OB their ciiBid mod take Beeeii a ry atm to prefent any apoataiy ampiig thea, to 
foelalm toe apoecalei and to profkie fadiitiee lor the acquiaitloB Af ifeM adheiiMiti 
to tkuAr ranl^'* 

Mr. Xhaparde said that if the Hindna undertook to work together on the 
BbofO-mentioncd linea they would be united and no one would be able to do them 
jmj iniuelioe or ottaok their righu. 

The reBolutlon wae eeeonded and supported bf Mr. Vishwa Natb ( Oalontta ), 
Mr. Priihvi Singh Jtad, General tieeretary of Uie All-India Depressed Classes 
Lesgue* and S. Lai Singh Samundri. Mr. Atad said that the Harijans were part 
and paroei of the Hindus. He was aoiry to aay that eren the Hindu Shastras were 
misrepresented and Manu was quoted to show that the treatmeut which some 
miBgaided Hindus accorded to the Harijans had the sanction of the Shastras He 
had no doubt that ithe Harijana would form the yanguard of the Hindus. He 
expressed the hope that any injustice which had been wrongly done by some* 
miaguidedpeople to the Harijans would no longer be tolerated by the right- 
thinking Hiodtts. 

Sardar LaU Singh Samundri^ an old Akali, supported the resolution. He 
referred to the eoBtroeecsy among the Akali sad the Hindus. While condemning 
the utterances of some of the Akali leaders, he said that the Hindus and the bikhs 
were followers of the same culture and oiyilixatioii and the Sikhs were a branch of 
the same tree. He referred to the sacrifices which the great Gurus of the Sikhs 
had made lor the protection of the Brahman and the cow. No one could ever 
diyide the Hindus and the Sikhs and any attempt which might be made' by any 
aeetion of the people, either from among the Hindus or the Sikhs, to di?ide them 
must be condemned moat strongly. 

The resolution was passed. 

Mahababba a Political Negotiations 

Mr. JL B. Bhopaikar (.Poona) moeed the following resolution:— 

**Thi8 Ssbha declam with ell emphasis it commands that it is All-India Hindu 
Mahasabha alone which is competent to carij on any political negotiations with 
theiGo?ernmentor any other party on behalf of the Hindus and that any decision 
'4SZ. agreement arrifed at without the content of the Mehasabha shall not he binding 
on Ihe Mahasabha and the Hindus.** 

Mr. Bhopatkar ssid that at a time when efforts were being made to hare a 
new ooustittttion drafted lor India it was absolutely Moeeaary that it should be 
made diesr beyond any doubt that the Hindu Mabasshha alone represented the 
Hindus ef India and if any eettlemBut regarding the future constitution of India 
was to be made it must be made with the Hiudu Mahasabha. The right of the 
CoBgrese to represent the Hindus was deated as the Congress could not represent 
the Hindus and any settlement which did not hsve the saBctioa and support of the 
Hindu Mahasabhe must be discarded by the Hiodus. 

Tbe resolution was seconded by Prof. IhBhpande (Nsigpur) who criticised the 
OoBgrese for following a policy of appeasement of the Muiaslmans and held the 
Oongreas xespoosible for haring encouraged Muslim communalisin. 

B. jB, Kunutar Guru Sarain, supporting the rmiution thought that there was 
no SUndu in India today who did not heiiefe in the aims and iMe of the Hindu 
Mahasabha. It was on account of thq^existence of Hindu Mahasabha tbat the Grippe* 
praposels. which entailed Pakistan, could not be aeo^ted in spite of the efforts of 
Mr. Eagagopalachariar and men of bis way of tbiokiog. There were pec^e among 
tbe OoDgreeemeo who were enxious to heye tite proposals accepted but it was 
bseeuae of Vmr Savarkar that the real game of the eimneors of the propoeal wee 
exposed and the propeeale fell thresh. He maintained that the Hindu Mahaaebba 
w<^ not let Pakietao be estebliehed. 'Tbay would resist its establishment. He 
deelsrsdt *I hays no doubt that the proyince where Pakistan was bom would 
proyide ita 'Kabarietan* also**. Tht spesker extendsd an iayitation to tbe Congress, 
men to ceasa to fsH shy of the Hindu Mahasabha and join that organisatioa widch 
was a truly tep r esen tati ye and national orgauiaation of India, 
xeiolatioa wo eddfied unanimouely; 

Battaatb Pnakasa 

A iSBblation coodemaiag the ^igitation started in certain quartan agsinit the 
puhliealta of ^tyarth PtekaSii an old book held m aaerad hp the Iradns ia 
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*" ptrtoiltr," And IraitiDg thtl thi *CN»ftnmml 
would not be M by any misohiefoue piopaganda lo lake any atqpa a^aat tMi 
old and etor^ book, wai moved by Kunwar Chtmd Karan siarda and Baoondad 
and iuppor^ by Mr. dnand Priya (Baroda) and Mr. Kundan Lai Lamba. 

Mr. Lhand Karan Sharda movinff the reaolatioDi laid that he would not let Wf 
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that there would be Aurangzebi born in India again, let them know that if llmt 
happened there would be born also.” Mr. Anand Pnya aaid that if the 

MuBialmanB would persist in their demand for ii^tting the *datyarth Parkash” proe* 
cribed the Hindus would be forced to ask that the Koran might also prowribod. 

Mr. Kundan Lai Lamba expressed the view that the agitation whioh was aaw 
going on for getting the '^datvarth Parkash” book proscribed appeaeid lo he a 
foretaste ot what Pakistan would be like. The agitation had convinced the Hindus 
that if Pakistan came to be edtabliahed, each one of their religious books and the 
whole of their literature might be proscribed. Mr. Lamba declared that the Hindus 
would defend their religion with all .their might and he suggested that as a 
counter-blast to the present movement every Hindu should make 4t a point 'to 
have a copy of ‘^Satyarm Pcakash” in his or her house. The resoHutioa was 
amidst loud applause. 

VlVlBBOnON OPPOBBD 


Lala Khuahal Chand Anand moved the next resolution **re-affirm1im the 
Mabasabha’s faidi in the integri^ of India .and Its determination to resist tall 
attempts made in any quarter fur its vivisection.” 'i'he mover maintained tlud the 
establishment of Pakistan was not a pouibility and those who were demanding 
Pakistan might at the most get a Kabarietan. The best antidote to Pakiatnn, In 
the opinion of Lala Khushal Chand, was that every neo-Muslim of India obeiild 
be recoDverted to Hinduism because once everybody in India became Hindu fliein 
would be left no need for anpne to make a demand for the eaiahliebnwnt jof 
Pakistan. The first sad experience of what a Pakistan would be like was by new 
known to the people of Bengal who had aufibred most terribly and he had no douhl 
that the combination of the phyai<‘al strength of the Punjab and the inteUeot of 
Bengal would not let Pakistan be pstHblisheil. 

Haja Narendra hath, seconding the resolution in a short speech, said that the 
demand for the estsblishment of Pskistaii was a senselesa demand. He had no 
doubt that this would never be realised. It was an impracticable demand. Ha 
mentioned how any transfer of population between the various provinoea waa 
impossible. Mr. Jinnah was a very shrewd man, and the Raja Sahib had no doubt 
that be himself knew that the demand for Pakistan was an impossibility. Ho was 
merely using it as an Ap)»eal to communal passion. 

Mr Bhoj Raj Jjvani (Sind) supported the resolution and said that not a 
single Hindu in his Province would agree to the demand of Pakistan. 

Mr. Karandikar (Poona), who supported the resolution, maintsined that ha 
had DO doubt that the brave Hindus of the Punjab, who had a glorious histoiy of 
sufferings and sacrifice, would never let Pakistan be established. They had a foog 
and unique Bikh history at their back which bad perhaps no parallel anywhero, 
and even the modern history of the sacrifices of the Bikhs of the dsys of Gum 
Ram Singh was a guarantee against any attempt at the viviaection of India. 

Mr. Ram Kishen Pandey (Mahakoshal) supported the resolution which waa 
also supported by Mr. Devendra Nath Mukherjee from Bengal and Dawan Lalip 
Chand ( N. W. F. P. ). Mr. Pandey bad no doubt that the great provinoea of 
the Punjab and Bengal would never yield to the proposal of PakiaUn. Mr. 
Mukherjee said that the Pakistan cry was the result of a eonspiracy betwesn tha 
British Oovernmeot and tLe Muslim leader Mr. Jinnah to weaken the HlndiW. 
This move, he said, would uever succeed, llie resolution wss psssed nnanimously. 
The session then adjourned. 

Resoltttlons-Tlilrd Dty-Mlh. Dseemkw IMS 


The Silver Jubilee Bession of the Hindu Mabasabba oonolnded io-nl^t aftor 
passing a number of important rwjplutions. , - . _ . ... 

The proceedings itar ted at 3-30 P. M. midst seyw of unshatedj 
About 50,000 mtn and women were present. On the ^gw^wgre nejted 
Hindu leaders, including Dr. Moonje, Mr. Khaparde, R. B. Mehr Chaind < 
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Mr, N. C, Chatterji, L, Narain Dait, Mr. Kanwar Chand Karan Sharda, Baja 
Mdhnhwar Dayal, Kunwar Guru Naratn, Mr. Advani and other presideDts of we 
▼ariooa proTincial Hindu Sabbae. 

There were aeated on the dais also Sir Manohor Lnl, Finance Mininter, 
Pnniab, Sir Tek Chanda B» 8, Ookal Data and Mr. Heman Dae, two Sind 
Ministers. 

Dr. Shyama Praaad Mukerji was loudly applauded as he entered the pandal 
and was greeted with loud shouts of **Dr. Shyama Prasadki Jai.'* 

Before Dr. Mukerji came to the pandal, there was an unhappy incident which 
annoyed a large section of the audience, which demanded repeatedly an apology 
from some one sitting on the dais, who had uttered something against the Congress. 
The incident happt'ned when Mr. Khuahdil, who was a popular poet with the 
audience was reciting a poem in wiiicii he referred to the sscrifioes made by the 
Congress and its leaders. Whila the poem was being recited, the mAmmoth 
gathering raised loud and continued snouts of ‘^Congress Zindabad/’ “Mnluitmii 
Gandhiki Jai.'* At this, some one sitting on the dais made some object ionabie 
remarks against the Congress wliluh ap|iearcd to have enraged the andien(;e and they 
re|>eated shouts of ‘^shame, shame" and **withdraw." Mr, Keahah Chander. General 
Secretary of the Beceptinn Committee, tried to pacify the crowd but tiie audience 
continued to demand the withdrawal of the words uttered against the Congress. 
This went on for some time without order being restored. 

When, however, Dr. Mukerji came and occupied the presidential seat, he was 
made aware of what was happening. Dr. Mukerji got up to pacify the crowd. The 
President of the Hindu MahAsabha, addrensing the crowd, said that he was sorry 
to learn that during his absence, some misunderstanding had Wn caused by the 
remarks of some one sitting on the dais. Ho begged of the audience to remsin 
calm and quiet sud If any unjust reflection bad been esused by some one’s remarks 
against Gaiidihiji or the Congri^sa, he wss standing before them as the Picsident of the 
All India Hindu Mshasabha to offer his regrets. This wss greeted with deafening 
cheers and loud shouts of ‘^Congress Zindabad** and Mahatma Gandhiki Jai." 

Continuing, Dr. Mukerji said that he htid himself, on several occasions, critici- 
sed the Congress with regard to its policy and even Gandhiji’s policy, but there 
wias no jnarifi<tstion for any (jongressman to run down the Alahasahha bk there 
WAS no jiiHiiffcaiion for any Hindu Mahasabha member to run down the Congress. 
Every one had liis greatness and they were not there to defame tach niher. 

Concluding nmidst loud cheers. Dr. Mvhrji said : “Those stalwarts who have 
built up the Civigrcss with their Hacrilices will he remembered with the deef^at 
afT’ction not only by us but also by the coming generations.” This declaration 
pacified the whole audience, 

Grievinckb of Hindus 

Mr. Bhoj Raj Ajwam. General .Secretary of the Sind Provineial Hindu Sabha, 
moved the following resalntion “In view of the fact that the Hindus of Monlcm 
rasjority provinces hsve npeatetlly complained to the Hindu Msttasabha regarding 
the unjust and oppresaive treatment meted out to them by the Muslim Guvernmeiit 
of these provincea. this Conference requests the President to apimint a Coninutiee of 
2 persons to enquire into the grievances with instruction to submit their repurts as 
early as possible.” 

Moving the resolution, Mr, Ajwani said that there existed no law and order in 
Bind BO far as the Hindus were concerned. No day passsed without dacolty being 
committed somewhere in Sind and it was surprising that in almost every case the 
victims of these dacoilies were Hindus. There was no Hindu house in Sind which 
was considered safe and neither the property nor tlie women of Hindus had any 
protection of law under the present administration. Mr. Sayed. who was a promi- 
nent Miialim liCaguer in Bind, had starM a new movement called “Liberation 
from the Hindus”. Thia was the most ill-eonccived movement which had encoura- 
ged the Muslims who were now not afraid of even taking forcible fxisaesgion of the 
lands ^longing to the Hindus, The Hindus had a most negligible share in Uie 
services and in key posts they were almost nowhere. There was a wave of rommuna- 
liam which had swept over the whole province. It was time that the plight 
under which the Hindns were living was enquired into and the iujtisiices which 
were being done to them under the Muslim League Ministry be made known to 
the world. 
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. . ••conded b; PMdIi /a^aimaM Dutt (Panjab). Mr. A. 8 . 

Batyart^ (Punjai.), Swomi Sutikkihan Muni (Siad) and Mr. Mangal Suiu <N. W. 
F. Sjtyarthi reffrred to the tfrievatioM of tbe Hindus in the Punisb undor 

Uuionist Minietry. He mentioned liow s lioenoe for opening s slsugiiter house 
in Nurpur was graiiM which had given eaute for annoyance to the whole eom- 
munity and was against the eeUbtiahed practice of that area. Then again edu- 
cation in the Primary School was btting Muatimieed by affording no faeilitiee for 
the teacaing of U.jidi in the Primary Schools. Provincial autonomy in the 
Punjaii had proved a curse. He appealed, on behalf of the Hindu mind, which he 
claiincd to represent, to Sir Sianohar Lah Finance Minister of the Punjab to use 
all hi8 influpnce to hiive status quo maintained in the above-mentioned matters. 
He hojwc. that Sir Tek Chaiid would also see that the slaughter bouse which had 
been allied to be ofetied in his own home would not be allowed to remain there. 

.Air. fJarish Chanda Oho^h supporting the resolution further said that m 
irresponsible Ministry had been installed in the office and that the Ministry had b»en 
reapoiisible for treating the Hindus of Bengal, who were really the makera of 
modern Bengal, most shabbily. Tiieir religious rights were being trampled under 
foot. He acciiaed the officii agency for conniving at the misdeeda of the Miialins 
rulers who were allowed to go simply because they happened to be Miisaulmaiia 
even though tliey might have committed most heinous crimes. Mr. Ghosh said 
tMst the iuiellect in Bengal was being aupressed by intellectual dwarfs aud what 
was most dingraceful and ftainful loo was that the language and literature of 
Bciigiil was being Muslimised. 

'J' .e resolution was adopted unanimouaty. 

Political Sitdatioit 

R.B. Afekar Chand Khanna moved the main resolution on the political situation 
in the cotiuiry. The reHnluiioii ran as follows: 

** I hst, in view of the deplorable iKiliticsl aiiua'ion prevailing in the country 
and in view of the deepening sense of frustraiion psislystiig the nsttoiml will, the 
CijiiferMicv ezpresHes its deep reHeiitrociit at the s'tiMide adr>pted by the British 
Govt^rnm^iit iuHsmuch as they have not yet resiionded to the natioiial dtm»fncl for 
the iininedia'e decisratioii of Iudepeude >cc and of the im mediate formaiino Of a 
Matioiittl Government. 

“The Oonh ifiice records its oi*inion that the latest speech d«livered st C'sicutta 
by Lord Wavell is profoundly di^Hppointiiig, and in the in'er*'i*i of the iffcuvw of 
lndi‘« Slid economic rehahiliratioii ot the country, it is eN^elitild llia> Mr. Amery 
sh'iuld he removed frr»m the poeitioii of the Secreiary of S^sle lor India mat the 
I'Oliii 'wl desdl-ick should he ended, thst all the iMdiiicHl priNOners and deieniia 
Hhould lie released forthwith and that negoliaiitins he siartid for co ordina*ioii of 
all DtriooHliHt Hemeiits in the country and for mobilising the resourres of India 
for nati mal dcfein e. 

“This Conference reiiffirms its adherence to the i>rinciplc of preserving the 
inleuriiy ot Jridia end u^ges ihe inirodiicMoTi ot fcdeia'ion in the iutnri* i on-*iiti|ii)>n 
of India with s strong Centre. It demsods that no fre*dom should he s'Corded 
to the provinces or to any community or seciinn to secede from the Indian 
federation. Jt also demimds that representative assemblies, both in the Centie and 
provincitii sphere®, should be constituted on the principle of joint electorate and 
*one man, one vote.* « j 

Commending his resolution to the session, R. B. Mehr Chand Khanna refeired 
to the political history of the past years. But that period, he asid, wss not a very long 
time ill tbe hi.torv of tbe ii.iion. Tli.y kiie* bow ihe promise mjile dumm M"; '■••t 
Great War were fnlfilled by the Britiiliera in the form of Bo»laii Ant and ibe .iNllian- 
wala B.»!h and it was. therefore, no eurprire ttiat tliey eonld not de|wnd niion 


lOt ueiie 

mere prdmiiea which might Im made now lor graming India independent after 
the present war. He was glad that the Cripps pro^ajib which were fiill of j^ison^ 
bad been rejected by the nationalist India. If the British claim that they Wfre 
fighting for freedom and democracy was true and w«c*re. Mr^ Khanna asiwd why 
the A tlaotic Charter was not applied to India. *“**.'• ^*4. 

before the end of the war in the form of , Tfw** * nt^r**nnnffn!!2 

8th of August. 19J2. after the •rrest of Mahatma Oandht and other Gongreao 

‘““‘The Bindo. were being 

fifth columniaU and pro-Japanere.^ The amniflcanre of »b» ^ 

Kbauna, would be well understood by Ae Hindus of India. BOi howeveTi doemred 

S5 
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thfit the Britiebere or their proiiegandiiU would not be able to deceire India or 
the world for a vtvy lontr time thou»;h they might succeed for some lime. India 
was now awake ai»cf would not tolerate any humiliation. It would net tolerate the 
Veggiiig Act, the White Ansiraiian policy. Addressing those who, according to 
itai Bahadur Mebr Chaod Khaniia, beliered in a New World Order and who, 
act'ording lo him, were today busy forming an Anglo-Saxon alliance, the speaker 
said that*if they would form an Anglo-Saxon alliance, they in India and the East 
ala) belicTed and would form an Eastern Federation. To his Britiah friends B. B. 
Mehr Cliaiid Khaona wanted to say that when it was a fact that they would have 
one day to go from India it was better that they left India as liiaia*s friends. 
Coacluding ^ir. Khanna said that if Mr. Churchill would not like to preside over 
a Cabinet under whose care the King's Empire 'would be liquidated he had no 
hesitation in saying that India had not prmliiced great men hke Mahatma Gandhi, 
Pt. Jawahar Lai Ndiru, Maulana Abul Kalam Asad and Veer bavarkar to see 
India remain in chains. 

Dr. Moo"je, who seconded the resolution, stated that the resolution provided 
an irrefutable proof of tiie fact that the Hindu Mahasabha was not a communal 
organisation but represented the Nationalist India. 

Mr, Neelkanth Dai M. u A., (Central), supporting the resoliitinn, said that 
the resolution before them represented the National d>.matid. 'i'his demand would 
not be conci*ded by the Britishers in their iTesent nu'iitul mood. The Briti^heiH 
said they were prepared to part with fiower if the people of li dia would ai>ree 
between themselves. That was an imrtossible condition, ssid Mr. Ncelkantli Dhp, so 
long as the third party remained. He declared, 'Met EngliHlimen clear out. 'Ihi 4 
will make it possible for the two parties to come to an agreement without any fnir 
of each other or the fear of Pakistan. The Kilgli^hmell are sandwitching India 
between British Imperialism and l^akistan which is their creation. ’ 

Con tinning, Mr. Neelksth Daa said that if the Britishers wanted to remain in 
India on the plea that they had to discharge their responsihility to the minorities 
and other interests then they must cease to talk of paning with power in favour 
of India. He asked the Britiah Government to be sim ere ii> what they said and 
reminded them that they were commitud to the Federal Constitution for India and 
they should make no attempt at dividing this country. He turther said that he 
wanted not merely the removal of Mr, Amery fiom ollioe^ heeanse if Arnery gtus 
II bcliust'r might come. He therefore stood for the aiiolitiun of the ollice ut Mr. 
.Vinery lock. st.o«'k and barell. 

knja Maheshwnr Daijnl ( U. P. ) said that while nations were busy fiLditing 
the battle of freedom and detnoeraey, whatever linle fietdom India enj yrll 
I'.iid evaporated and in the Hindu inaiority proviin'es one soold find Ctmnnors' 
dictatorships established and those who Utmaiided freedom had been put behind the 
bars. The spesk r said India did not want, to wait and could not depend upon 
promises to be fulfilled after the war. Poliii«*al freedom was the only remedy for the 
ills of India, and he said thsi the Anglo-Miislim conspiracy to iuii^dc the elforts 
for the attainment of India’s freedum should not be allowed to succetd. 

Messrs Ashutosh Lnhiri (Bengal), Shnstri ( Behar), Loka AJal l^^ind) and J)r. 
Saning turther supported the resolution. Dr, Narang, in ihe course of his speech, 
refern d to tlie i>olicy of appeasement whi(*h, he said, had failed b vanse the appciits 
of the Muslims continued to increase as they were given more and more to eat. 'I'he 
Muslim Ltaguers had also used the slouan ’quit India’ but tbcir position was that 
the Britisbors should divide India before going away. 'I'he speak*!' ihoujht that 
there was not a greater opponent of India’s freedom than Mr. Jinnah who wa.s 
undouhtedly the biggest impediment in the way of India's liheraiion. Dr. Naraiig 
thought that Jhdia’s freedom depended solely upon the solidnriiy of Hindus whom 
he advised to unite and resolve with full determination to do the great thing with- 
out any fear. 

The resolution was unanimcusly adopted. 

Hindi Banned Among Detenus 

Mr, Kundan Lai Lamba moved a resolution condemning the Puii jab Govern- 
ment's action in prohibiting the political prisoners and detenus in the Tun jab .Tails 
from using Hindi as the medium of their correspondence with friends and relatives. 
The resolution demanded that the right for writing letters in Hindi should be resto- 
red; Mr, Lamba condemned the Punjab Government's attitude towards the Hindus 
and Hieir language. The resoiatiou Alter being seconded by Mr, Uameihutar 
i Bilmr ) WM pAssed. 
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•f «, . . Behoai, Famiki; 

J/r. A, t hatter ji moved the iJiird lesolutioii r«ifardiu(v the famin:* aitnation 

in whirl! roil n« fnlluwfi : - 

“Tliit* Ciiifrritcr rorords iis n|titiiou that the Famine, whieh in rfbi|«r' 

fiildc f»»r th« l<i«» of Urn Hiid Ircb of live« anil inr wulretiread mixery* drMiimio'* 
anil inniiiniriiitui uft'cMiir over a crorc oL Bmirai'a |! 0 |>iilatioii, ia a mtn-mini** 
faininc. 'I’hc fo'^d (‘lisia and tin* Hitflertn^x of the tHSople were acrentuattd i»y tin* 
bni'jilnij; mid iin lln i» nry of the Moalom l^i4*tie MiniHtry which was iiiKtalhd n* 
o?r«> e hy niaiioriivriiii;. on the pan of iln then (lOveriior of Bnijial. The |»in*n 
nckn niid ihi* hl.M k iinirkrt were eiicouraurd by the policy of ihe Lenp;ne Minixuy 
yihn h iinp'iioird iin pmiy xupixirtera rm Govern tnciit amenta for the purciniHe i»i‘ iim 
in fl!^rilio-^t^^•k^’n and who were advRiicfsi more than 6ve ciorca of nnKis 

tor Biii h piirpone, 

“Ttos I’oidVn’iicr* <>ff la its hf««rifelt Bvinpathy to the vietima of famine and their 
familioH Hiul (‘:dU upon the Briiibh (lovernmeiit to ap|H>int an iinpariial Comniiaaioi 
tc enquire into the riiin>ea of the iMinine Hiid to rejiurt as to how the peiaoiiH 
i! B|) 0 :ipibie for thin famine ahoiild be denlt with. 

** I hiH Coiiterenc*. i-hIU upon the GoveriinoMit to appoint a repreaentative Com- 
mittee compoHed ot liie h'itd'TH of all pnriiiB to toniiiiUte a aclieine of rebabilitaiiiui 
in Older t* reetore the aoeial and ecoiiomie life o» the rroviiire.” 

,l'r. N. C. Chufhrji, while proponintr the resolution, nave a detailed ftccoiint of 
the diriirtHx in Rental eHiis*^ by the fatniiie condtiioiiH. The elaim ihat one of the 
I'ii^^e^t blcNFin^M of Kn^^linh Kule in Iiidiii was that Uniinc for all timea had been 
endid had once auaiii been proved to be fnlae. It wna a pity that in the t>iovinet; 
of Ilen):Hl, the home of Ihsh^Bundhu Chitta //n.sv, whoae charity knew un 

boiiiula. people had died for WRiit of tood Itii'e had bei n aold Ht Its. 80 to Ua IdO/’ 
per niuiiiid with the rcHult that the |)Oor iuhii wmh no? ahio to purehaae rice for 
peiHoiud eoiiHuinption. He pointed out that the Heii^id (joveninn.nt bml fnilnl >o 
verve llie people of Renpul in thcif diatreHB 

/)/'. Mihwji, aceondin^ the reaolution, aaid that IVin^al repreaented the iiitelli. t 
of liiiiin and if intellect was in danger, then tin wlitde liody becouieB uaeleaa. |i 
was therefore nfeeBSAry that iiitellet-t ahould be aaved. 

Lula Brji Lai, Inapeetor, Aryii ISehoidB, while supporting the rfBOltiiiOn ileli 
neattd the sad story of Ilenpd faniine and refrri»d to the iisefiil work which the 
Arya ^aniaj had done to help the people of Reiipil. He Btated bow Lnlu Khufhul 
i'hnnil and the speaker liiinaelf with other workers of Arya->^auiai had j:oiie fn iii 
village to xillage. helping the dying fMH>]»lc. 

The reBoluiiou after being furilier Bupported by Mr. Bum Nitvae [ Agra ) w:»h 

pABBCd. 

Hathi-Cuaikjk 

Mr. Biiina Xnth Kulia movtHi the resolution regarding the lathi-charge on 
the I'lesi Icnlial procession at Amriieur. The rcHolution ran as follows; 

“Witereas the police of Amritsar committed BSHanlt on the |»roi'essi iii oIg:lni^:' d 
by the Ihccpiii'O Coininiitee in honour of the rivsident of tin? All-J •dia Hindu 
Miilmaabi!! Session, Amritaar, when it was prfH*pt*ding in perfect peace ai d order and 
tlMvhy I'uubid ill] iriiB to a l.irge number of innocent persons by ii dis- timinnifi 
l.*lhi-cha^^;^^ tbe Conference places on record its slr!»ng condeni nation f the ar non 
of the district anihoriiicB and uruiB the Government to take action agaiiiBl the local 
Ollicers who acted in a thorough! v iriespuiiBible way.” 

While Mr. Kulia war commending tin* resolution to the meeting, there was a 
hosiilo demonstration and uproir in the huge gathering which dern indid of the 
m•‘vo^ to tell them what practical steps were iMing taken to “avcii-c the i?r-u!{, 
other tl to the Hindua.*’ Tiie niidiciice did notallow Mr. KaMa to proceed aid oi.icr 
was restored by Dr. Shyuma Vrusud Moakrrjt with a little ddlienlty. 

Hr, Mookerjee addreasing the gathering, said that none felt more hnmiliaici! 
than ilie speaker himBelf over the in»uU that had been oftVrcd to the procesHit?!., 
The BiniHe of humiliation was all the more b* cause they were all unarmed and 
those who dispersed them were fully armed. He B:iid that if was not for the 
Hindu Maliapabha to decide what action they Bbould take in the matter but it was 
for the people of the Punjab and more special iy of Amritsar to consider and to 
decide how to answer that deliberate insult which had been offered to tliem. He 
wanted to remind tbe audience that he and other delegatee were their guests and 
they could not do anything without their fullest consent and without them. I 'i . 
Mukherjee said : “I can tell you, however, one thing for myaelf that if you th.e 
people of Amritsar decide to take out any procession at any time you will have 
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only to K^nd me an intimaMon and wliereever I miidil be I will cone to yon at 
once to join iliat procceiiioii.’' But Dr. Miiklierj*w wanted them to remember that 
nothing Hhoiild be done %«iilinu' pro|>er prt*|)aratinn. It waa not wise to ao to faee 
one’a opponent unnnned. He regretted that the local authoritiea had found a very 
lame ex *uh« and *'fell upon iniiut^ent proceartioniato in the darknetH of the night.” 
He waa aoriy to Bay tiiat the coinmtiiiiqne lAHiied regarding the incident waa a tiaene 
of fnlaebot^d and the action wbh so unwarranted that the au horitiea did not seem 
1,0 acknowledge it. Dr. Mok* rje*? aaid that when he talked about the matter to Sir 
Miinohar Lai who waa with turn ihia morning, ho wan aurpriBed to learn from him 
that the hiuhcHt officerM had been told that there was no iHthi-charge. fcfir Manohar 
LhI whh I'hown the injnrrd iierKoiia and ihe Hpeaker hoped that an enquiry would 
be made tlimigh he whh unmindful whether an enquiry waa conducted or not, 
be« auHe hia main coiiKidi raiion was that the truth about thiB cowaidly attack be 
made known lo the world ontaidc. 

After thiK Dr Mnki eijce put the reaidntion to the Houne which accepted it. 

There weiv, howevrr. hnid proiifita from a hirg*' Bcction of the public who (Old 
Dr. Mnkfij e that the provincial leadt^ra would not do anytliing In the matter. 
Bhoiita agHinat Sir Goknl Cliand were raiaed by a eeciion of the crowd who 
demanded from him to give up hie Knighthood. Dr. Mukerjee however, aucceeded 
in pacifying the audience. 

Othbr Resolutions 

A number of reaolutiona were moved from the Chair which were all paaaed. 
Theae reaolutioiii included aaHuraiice to the Hindu ruling chiefa of MahtBahha's 
fullest HUpport in any agitation againet them by tioii-Htiidiia and preafiing upon 
them the neceahiiy of introducing progreaBive rtfoima in the adniiniatraiion ot their 
Biaiea. A resolution regarding Kashmir l^tMte waa also paaaed and Munlim League 
propaganda against the Hiaie was condemned. Dr. Mukerjee said that the 
MahMrMj4 of Kashmir would have their support in hU effort lo prevent any 

onslanghr of commniiali^m for which prepamtioiiB were being made UeaolniioiiB 

regarding ihe Hindus ot Uilin hihUian and tlie> sdniiiiistrailona of Hyderabad and 
Bnopat siHtes vi8«a-vis the Uindiia. the formation of a constUtiiion auh-committee, 
the eBitibiis'iment of all- India MineJn Women *s Conference and protesting against 
the Itcein e tor a slHUuhter house a* Nut pur. and the appointment of a vigilance 
committee and to aufeguatd ilie interests of the Hindiia iu the minority provincea 
were psaeed. 

In the course of his concluding remarks. Br. Shyama Prasad Mukerjee while 
thanking the Reception CnrondtU'e. said that be and the del# gates had l>een deeply 
overwhelmed by the kindness of the people of the Punjab and the wonderful res- 
ponse wiiile the Punjab had given to the cause of the Hindu Mshasabha. It 

appeared to him that the heart of the brave Hindus of the Punjab bad been 

touched and he appealed to the i^iiiidus of the Punjab tliat they should build up 
the Mahasabba and make it a living organisation. The Punjab of Lajpat Rat 
stood as an ideal for the whole of India and even though Bengal had pniduced 
gr^t men, yet the name of Lala Lajpat Kai waa a bouaehold word in Bengal. 
Lajpat Kai and others were great lesdcrs of yesterday and the present Hindu youth 
was going to provide leaders of lo-moirow ; and If any one of them thought that 
the present leadership conid not do better, he appeals to the youths not to sit 
idle but take up the work in their own hands. He wanted new blood to be 
infuatd in the Mahasahha not for solving the problems which confronted the Hindus 
of the Punjab and Bengal but the whole of India. He aaid : “if we can unite, 
we can keep the Eastern and the Western gates of India well-guarded and the 
Punjab and Bengal can thus maintain the integrity of glorious India.” He wished 
to make it clear that the Hindus of Bengal and the Punjab and other minority 
provinces were not opposing Pskistan lor their own sake but as sons and daughters 
of tbegreat India. 

Me appealed to the Hindus of the Punjab to take full advantage of the 
enthusissm which bad been created and organise themselvet. The Mahaaabba waa 
a democratic organisation and any one could become its member by paying four 
annas and those who thought that the Mshasabha leadershio waa not doing good 
work, should join it and give it an impetus. He wanted the Uindui to atana on 
their own lej^s to protect (heir rights and the rest would follow. 

Keferriiig to ihe resolu'ion legsiaii g the pollth al demands, Dr Mttker^ said 
that the demands coiiiained in U ai irHoioiioit were in fact the National demandi. 
Referring to the Muslim l.evpue, ihc Prtsid^ni of the Mshasabha said that at 
Kara«bi the cat had come out of Mi. Jinnah\ bag, where he demanded tmu 
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MM to qiiit Indift aftor diTiciiiiK it It aeemf^d that litTinir lost all hopaa of 
lieti^il 1 akiaiiia fitm tiip Himtua he waa now lookinf! to liia Britittli fripnoe and 
eaktoKihein to divide India and then quit Uiia land Wliat a 4*oioHMal iunorance of 
p c ai d ienl t<ditic§ it waa. Ur. Mukerji w«e, iMiwrvpr, nUU i?iat Mr. Jinuah had at 
tflaat learnt to nae the term **qiiit India" and he ho;»i*d that he woiitd v«ry a».oii 
fiiiSerUie demand from the Rriiish to divide India and would work foi the firat 
Mrt of itlie demand. Ur. Mukerji aaid that he. waa itrepared to let the Briiinhara 
live to iuaia aa employee and not aa maf^h*ra. He Kaid thut ihe Maiinanhha waa 
op<40*wd to .no one bitc it wmited to inaiiirriin the liofrJv and intr;;riiy of India 
beeaiiMfor ihe Hindua there waa no othi r t‘,Hii »ry bur Imita and ti.iy could not 
hare ttoir My Gnng^aand the Janitti a divuhd by Oe aiiiMOri ot Ihi hh Hwurd. 
^0 one ooidd cut India into pircea if the Uindtia wtrc dHiermiiud ni maintain lie 
iincgtiiy iM«d he, iheiefur*', api'eahd lo every 5‘outh to iiiB‘il in hia own 

niiitd ihe ideaa and ideMla oi Hiiidui8*n which piea'dnd fiatenihy Mud • quality, 
lief, niiijc in the eit;nifii aiic«^ of the auo.d on the Uii.dii llf*g, Ur. Miik - 1 ji n^id ihai tlie 
Hiv.ird wns not meaui. lo kill oihern hut to afT.rd pioleciion. Ur. Miikeiji made a 
{maaiiiiiHte n{|ual to the Uindua to learn not t»> fiuht ahy of rtalii lea hut face 
fiiciB and eel theif own house in ordrr. lie concluded the spetvh amidst loud 
spt.lMUee. 


The A. I. Hindu Students’ Conference 


Second SeMioB— AmriUar- 28th DecemLer 1943 

Prealdentlal Address 


this storni^toascd world with its raclHl prejiidicpa, mRchific.|.iinB snd 
U-botts, will) iLH narrow ituuimalUm, iiiakn the dfinocratii* lenehiii^ of the 
'Vetlaiita' the leading ptiuriple of bucial eiliha for huinaiiiiy at iorge." 'liua ohser* 
vsdon waa m ^de by Mr. N. C\ Chatierjee, Working rnanlenl of the Bengal 
Provincial Hindu Sablia prebiding over the .>eeoi)d ^^ebnion of thn All-India Hindu 
biudeiiia* Coiiftreiu-e livid at Amritsar oii the gkth. Decamber Ib43. 

Ueferriiig to Pakiatan, be said : **111 spite of all hiianciHl or other considera- 
tions we must reluBH to eschaiige our undivided and indivisible India for any 
inde|)endent fragmented units. Pakistan would mean the crippling of both the 
Hiudiis and the Muslima in Bengal and in the Punjab and if the Beiigaleea and 
the Puiijahces unite, Pakistan shall vaniaii into oblivion. 

Mr. Chatierjee said : *^1 ihaiik you for eleeiing me to the Chair. T he land 
of the Vsnde Matarani ofiers its respects to the land of the Vedas. The greatest 
achievemcnis ol the Indo-Aryan race were acTomplisI.eii in this sacred land of the 
five rivMS. bince the dawn of human civilisation the Purijsh has been the birth- 
place of I nd .-Aryan culture. This Holy City of Amrttsar is saiiciihed by the 
sacred memory of the bikh Gurus and martyrs and by the tragedy of Jalianwalle 
Bagh. Tiivre bsg been a close spiritual and political contact between the Punjab 
and Bengal, which was reinforced by the inspiring messages dslivend by burendra- 
nath Baneijce, Bipiii Chandra Pal and Deshabaiidhu Chitiaraiijaii Das. 

The Punj.ib was and is indissolubly linked to the rest of Hindiiatban and, 
God willing, with your devotion and sacrifice, the Punjab iball never be severed 
from Hiiidusthaii. 

Sanghatan 


Remember the future of Akhand Hindiisthan will denend on the suceesa of 
Bsnghatan. Do not divide, do not alienate, bridge all gulfs. Hindu -bikh concord 
will dispel all fears of Pakistan. If the Bengalees and the Punjabeea unite. 
Pakistan shall vanish into oblivion. 

Famine-stricken Bengal has special lessons to imiiart ^to the •tudent world 
of Mindusthan Due to starvation, malnutrition and diseases millions of our 
people have perished. We sre grateHil lo the Punjab and other proviocts for the 
spontaneous assistance rendered to famished Bengal. Particularly, the epleiidtd 
work done by the Arya baroaj deserves mention. ^ , .... , « 

Bengal is now in the grip of roslaris and cholera and there is pauoily of 
quinine and other drugs which can save human lives. In some villages in Kaat 
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Bengal mom than half the ftopnlaiion bad been awent away b; fanhia and ita 
nfii-math. In aome placet In Midnai^iore abulia are lyinE on the load aide, tbo 
Jaekala haTing devctured the real of the laniahed victiiDa oi ibe Imnine. 

Ibis famine baa clearly demonairated that a airong Central GoTernment it 
MBentiMl to cope with such a crit^ia and to eo-orainaio the aetieiiies of the 
provinces. It will be a blunder to weaken the Centre In the future Gonatitutton 
of India. 

Yodho Mind at Bba 

llie young mind in Bengal and diffeient parts of India baa been in a state 
of ferment. There is a feeling that the pieseut political and aitcial fabric baa 
merely tended to pertiotuate the wretebedneea of the niaases. Ibe old slogans and 
sbihboieihM do not. work any more- The young ^leople. iwrticularly the students, 
are demanding a mor** realistic and mure humane ideal. The idea of m«re charity 
is repulHive tu the |)oor masses. 'Ihe starving and faiuished people diniand justice 
upon this earth. Iho^e of you who linve toured in the famine-eirick n areas and 
have actual ly set n people dying of hunger snd have seen m^n and doga fighiing 
for a morsel of food, can ^realise bow a frightful mental chaua comts uion the 
young mind when it comes in 'contact with such uiifsihonisble depiha of misery. 
After two centiities of civilised rule there has bern little effort genuinely msde for 
the redemption of the masses. It is clear that another meana of salvation must 
be found. 

Freedom from famine can be secured by freedom from alien bondage. India 
wnnta her freedom. Unfortunately Mr. Churchill has denied it. We wsntid to 
fight as a free nation side by side with the niiited nations. The Hindu Mahaeshha 
was prsciiciil. It gave a lead to the country to militarise and to tquip our people 
in order to defend our country. Mr. Chnrchill has detdared that he has not 
become the first Miiiisier to work for the liquidation of the Bhiish Empire. 'Jhe 
Allan tic Cimrier has been drowned in the Bay of Bengnl. Turly, Indrs has con- 
fronted Britain with a first class moral problem in this mar. Il is foolit^h to say 
that our people are pro-Japanese. Our sympathy and spontaneous help to the 
cause of freedom transcends all bounds of clssses or cietds or tarties. We want 
to play a creaiive role in human history, provided our own coiintiy is asKured of 
freedom and democracy. We want Britain to demoiiatrate in actual practice that 
this is not an imperialistic war. In this moment of perplexity boldly face and 
examine the problems of the day. 

W^e are convinced that the defeat of Hitler ia certain. We are also convinced 
that with the collapse of Fasciam Imperialism shall die. Independence shall come. 
The w(>rld forces are all operating in our favour, bieither Churchill nor Amery 
nor any combination of politicians can prevent Bindusiban fiom achieving 
freedom. You must be builaing up your organisation and >onr character in autb 
a way aa to i)e ready for Independence when it cornea. However much ihe 
differencea in India msy be exaggerated or exploited, whatever may be the propa- 
ganda of the iioniiiiaied emissaries of tlie British Government in the various 
countries, India is to-day determined to get both justice and fieedim ibis time. 

Many Indian lenders are still rotting in jail and the cleavnge between India 
and England is widening. 'Ibe powerful apparaiua of BrioNh prot>agsnda has 
been working in full awing apainst them.^ We wish Bir Btufford Cripps had not 
taken up an altitude of *^either take it or leave it.** Ibe break-down of Cripps* 
negotintions was a first class political tragedy. But. how could we cunscienticusly 
accept the scheme which wanted to poison the constitution in India with the germ 
of vivisection ? How can we willingly be a party to a acheme which had a big 
dose of Pskistsii ? You should realise the difference between the redistriimiion oi 
provinces knd the selt^deferminstion of provinces. Every Hindu is a Federalist. 
The cardinal principle of federation is that it should be an indissoluble union of 
indissoluble states. Pakistan would mean the cripiJing of both the Hindus and 
the Muslims in Bengal and in the Punjab. The grim realities of famine have 
demoustrsted bi*yoiid the shadow of doubt that in order to feed our starving 
people fO(<d-sttiff must come from Hinduatban. Pakiatan would have completely 
converted Bengal into a Kabarssthan 1 

Opfobb Pakistan 

Bememlier that we are opposed to Pakistan because our ideals, principles and 
objects are diametrically oppoeed to those of the Muslim League. Ibe Muslim 
League wants vivisection or our country and keep it practically under British sub- 
jection and want to assert that the Muslima are a nation whose political dcsthiy 
must be different from that of the Hindue. Some misguided Hindu leaden bar 
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eocoan«« the idee of eemiretioii on Anno- 
^ lliey think that we ahall net rid of the dnancial draga and anhfim- 

j A? f «•**« of fact Pakiatan will be eonuomically 
bannnpt and will be devoid of thoae economie reaourcm without which cmlie^ 
***^ function. Bat in my opinion in apita of all finannial or other 

eonaidHraaons we must relate to ezchange our uiidifided and indirieible India for 
any iiiaepeiident franmented unite. Kcmember, aentiment and tiea of culture and 
hiatorical ailmny are the etronge^t forces in human life. 

TT I. . "^orm-toseed , world with iu racial prejudices, maithine guns and 

U-boai», w^ith Hr narrow nation nliMm, make the the d^-mocratic traching of the 
Vedanta the leidiiig principle of social ethicR of humanity at large. The Hindu 
murtt ehake off their inertia, their llatlesinesB, their decaying and drafting 
attitude, inf’ise into our social syRtem a new vitality, a new coiisciousneas 
and stamp out all flagging among the youth.** 


The Assam Provincial Hindu Sabha 

Muslim Penetration in Assam 

At an emergent meeting of the Kzeciitivp O>mmittfe*of the Assam Provincial 
Hindu Saliha held at Nowgong on the 4th. September 1948, the following lengthy 
reaolution was adopted. The resolution runs as follows 

(A) This meeting of the Asssm Provincial Hindu Shabha views with alarm 
and indignation the deciRion of the Qovernment of Assam as embodied in their 
reaolution on Land Settlement published in the Asasm Gazette of 25r'i Angnst, 1043, 
and conHiders the said decision as wholly unwarranted and calculated to afiTect the 
interests of the Hindus most injuriously and aa such condemns the same for the 
following among other reasons 

(i) That the Land ^eftlement Policy as adumbrated in the said resolution 
is to all intents and purposes nothing but the resusedtation under new and hollow 
pretexts of the ill-conceived Land Dev»>lopment ScliemH of .Time 10 lO whirh was 
hatched in the teeth of vehem«'Ot Hindu opimsition by the last 8sadiillah Ministry 
with the mischievous motives of letting down the Hindus of the Province to a 
state of political non-entity and perpetual serfdom by redneing their numerical 
strength. 

(ii) That fortunately for the Hindus His Ezcelleney the Governor of Assam 

took lip the adminisTHtion of the Province into his own hands after the liqui- 
dation of the last Haadiillah Cabinet, and the chorus of protests raised hy the 
Hindus persuaded Hia Ezcellencv to give a dei^eiit bniial io tite hated Land 
Development 8<*heroe. The abandon meut of ^ the >iiid Scheme was an 
act or BUfierwiadoiii on the part of His Ex^'eMeiicy in as much 
as it averi^ the accelleration of communal ill feiling. 'Hie revival of 
the very aame Si^heme at the present moment when the enemy is already battering 
at onr doors, and when jierfect unity among the commmiitiea is imlibpetiHsbly 
iieceassry for successful prosecution of War effbrts and for warding off* aggreaNloua, 
is an act of colossal unwisdom and betrays the reactionary p.*! icy atnbboriily pur- 
sued by the Moslem Majority Ministry regardless of the welt-heing of the province. 
The faked purposes set out in the preamtile to the resolution have been ingeououaly 
contrived to hoodwink the people and camouflage the most ignominious design for 
perpetuation of Moslem domination in the proving. . , . . , ^ , 

(iii) That the Ministry have miserably failed in their duly of protMting 

and tafe-guarding the intereets of the different non MMlem comroiinitiea of the 
province and by allowing settlement of lands to the Moslem imroigraiita far In 
excess of the area warranted by the percentage basts have deliberately ^iwtuaM 
a wrong of the higest magoitiKie to the iiidigenoua people, and to the Hindus iu 
general. Aa a mattor of fact 98 pc. of the lands hitherui thrown open for aeltlement 
have been allotted to immigrant Moalema 'Fhe resolution publiBhed in the Aaaam 
Gaietto of 25th August' 1943 does not conUin any safeguard for ^"s Hiiidui nor 
any proviaiou for bringing about parittr In the ««• 

nunitlis to perctmtagf on the populatioB basis. Xbs oootsmplaisd alio* 
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cilion of liodt in fuplui portion of Grasiag Rmotvm to diffaront oonmnnities "in 
profiortioii to their needH” is but n design underlying the autire Seheina sod is but 
sn instsnee of the mppliestion of the oitporiunUy ftolicy pursued by the Moslem 
IjSSKuers wbaneter and wherever the percentage buis does not suit or ill-fits 
their own purposes. 

(if) That the sttitnde of the Oovernment towards the professional graders 
has always been eharacteriaed hy callous iiidiffurence and gross apathy and the 
gradual oiwning of laiidrt ref^^rred for profeitsional graders has not only grievously 
hurt the interests of sut-h graziers but has also culminated in an appalling dearth 
of milk* wiiich in its turn has had tlie natural effect of working aa a iiisidioui 
poiaou corroding the very life and vitality of the people. Further curtailment of 
lands reserved for professional grasiera will immeasurably intensify the difficulties 
of milk-BU|>p)y and will therefore be a posidve mentce to the health and growth 
of people. The present move of the Ministry ss envisaged in the resolution in question 
it therefore enti-uational in the eztreme and Itctniya an unscrupulous disregard for 
the real welfare of the people^ The iusertion of the clause —**wben these are found 
to be surplus to rcquirsments” in pars 2 (a) of the Government resolutiou is 
nothing but an eyewaah and a clever ruse for warding off adverse criiicisms. The 
profsnaional graziers who are practically all Nepalese have not received as much 
attantinh aa they so richly de«ierve both from the point of view of the vital problem 
of milk-supply and also from that of the trem to ions sacriftms of the N^^pilese 
people for the cause of the Hint' Emparor and the Goontry. The present move will 
surely place^ insurmouiitsble hurdles on the way of prosperity and expansion of 
their profession 

(v) rh it the deforestation of vast areas of Isnd^ has already caused a decrease 
in the rainfall and so the production of crops has not shorn any appreciable 
oorvesooiidiiig improvement and increise, notwithstanding large areas of land being 
settled with Ml isle m immigrants during recent years. Further deforesratimi as 
contemplated in the Government resoiiuion will atill more lower tiie rainful and 
aff'HSt the climatic coiidiiiOiis of the Province and also increaae the imssibility of 
frequent Iwavy floods with disastrous effects on crops. Thr revenue derived by one 
hand will be spent by the other in giving gratuitous relief and in combating the 
eonoommi'snt evils of either floods or draughts. The golden vista of incressing the 
provincial revenue and of flooding the country aide with abundance of cropa may 
HI oonaequence prove itself to be an ethereal prujet^t never destined to materialise 
as a tangible reality. 

(vi) That Government resolution has now the natural effect of emboldening 
the lana— hungry Moslem immigraiita to carry on according to idan, a tn m mdoiis 
onslaught On all types of Goveriimeut Reserves wirbnut waiting for the aiiMioriaed 
allotment of lands on just and enquitable considerationa. An orgy of lawlesHness 
haa alnmdy been let loose with the blessinga of the Bingle-groiip Moslem Majoiity 
Ministry behind it, and reports of maMs-eneroHchm^'nis on a well-organisi'd scale 
on almost all places of vantage by (he Moalem immigranta are daily pouring in. 
The District authorities have become helpless and passive onKikers only on account 
of the Ministry having given a long rope to Moslem immigrants for trampling 
down the existing laws of land seulemeiit with unrestricted licenae. 

(B) This meeting of the A'lsam Provincial Hindu ^iablia in view of the facta 
and reasons stated above strongly iirge4 on the Government to drop the entire 
Sciieme of Land Settlement as embodied in their resolution and for vindication of 
law and order to take immediate drastic meaaures againat the eiicroachers on 
Goverument land in differeut paru of the Assam Valley. 
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MMlItntlODil ncgotittioiNi, be fwnd that ao froWnl nmlti wmdd mataialiM^ but 
b« batnjad ital anxiety that aoeh a diaeniaioo aboold aot be delayed eay kmKer 
einoe loee of tbe preee i it opportnaicj for amtnal oodmlttidiiig would lend hoih 
Uiodne end Motliina io diaaeter. Ailure to leeeh e •ettlement by neKotletUmai 
eoooidlDg to bie iteding of tbe aitiielloD, wonld be playing into tbe bende of onr 
cnemiee. Who tbcy ere be left bit endieoee in no doubt— -Britlab Be) neena. be 
aeid, Aarcry for both Hindna end Mnalima. He claimed to aee throogb tbe andden 
diaoofery by Britiab pablidata, new ergnmenta nnderlyiog the ncoeaai^ to maintain 
tbe oni^of India, the famine in Bengal providing tbe latent text for andb propa- 
ganda. Coold the Oentral Govemmeat be really ntronger than it ia to-day, be 
wondered, if tbe Bengal Oorernment abed any of ita limited antbority under 
AoTineia] Autonomy. Nevertheleaa tbe pnrpoae of all thin manoen?ring on tbe 
part of Britain waa to perpetnate the ayatcm of Gorernment under whieb Engliab- 
men wonld remain at tbe top. 

Only when Mr. Jtnnah referred to tbe food nituaiion in Bengal in tbe eon- 
eluding portion of bia addreaa— that too after a gentle bint from Nawakgada 
Idaquat Ali JTAaii— did he aeem to realiae that the problem waa capable of aolntion 
only by tbe nnited efforta of all itartiea and by tbe mobiliaation of the reaourcea of 
all-India. Mr. JinnaK eontented himself with tbe obaervation that the famine in 
Bengal eonatituted the greateat blot on Britidi administration. 

Bin 09 Mbmbeebbip of Oegahibatioh 

Mr. Jlanob thanked the Council for the expression of their sympathy 
and ]oy over his escape. He did not want to say anything more on the subject. 
He appealed earnestly to every Muslim to come under the banner of the 
Muslim League, because therein lay their salvation, llie constitution of tbe 
Muslim League waa the most democratic that could be framed. Ibere was no 
Muslim to whom tbe doors of the League were not open. If they were 
dissatisfied with the leader, surely, the remedy lay in their own hands. I'he 
leaders were the creatures of the will of the people and existed on their approval. 
'1 bey could remove him in 24 hours if they so wished, by exercising their right 
under tbe constitution of the party, but if th (7 tried to settle things by knife and 
loree, that would mean nothing but bloodshed, chaos and misery. 

Mr. Jinnah said that he was responding to the call of the nation by cheerfully 
accepting his re-election, because it gave opportunities to serve the people. 

Besides the four Premiers of Bengal, tbe Punjab, N. W. F. P. and Bind 
there were present at the League Council meeting, Mr. Jf. B, Oazdar, Mian Abdul 
Haye^ Mr. Abdul Matin Choudhury and Khan Bahadur Khuhro, 

Punjab AsesMBLv League Party’s Position 

Mr. Karamai Ali withdrew his resolution demanding a clear and definite 
statement from tbe Muslim League Party in tbe Punjab Assembly regarding its 
attitude towards the Provincial and Oentral Muslim League Arliamentary B^rds, 
aud whether it maintained that the present Punjab Ministry bad been formed by 
the leader of the Punjab League Party, as the parliamentary agent of the Muslim 
League, tie was doiug so, he said, in view of the decision of the League Working 
Committee to appoint a sub-committee to examine the constitution that had been 
framed for tbe Muslim League Party in the Punjab Assembly. 

Objbotion Taken to Portions of Bwami Dayanand’s Book 

Tbe Council unanimously passed a resoluiion moved by Moulana Khwaja 
Abdul Ohani and seconded by Moulana Zajar Ali Khan, M. L. A. ( Central), 
emphatioi^ly demanding from the Government of India that those chapters of 
Bwami Dayauand’a book Satyarath Prakash which "contain objectionable ana insul- 
ting remarks against founders of religions, particularly against the Holy Prophet of 
Islam, be proscribed immediately.” 

Lbagub Membebb and Kbaksab Obganisation 

A resolution which imposes a ban on the Muslim Leaguers from having any 
connection with the Khakgar organisation was moved by Chowdhury Khaliq-uz- 
aamaii, who said, that the Khaksars had jumped into politics in a most dangerous 
manner and to their policy of dictation none could submit. Had Mr. Jinnah sub- 
mitted to tbe psrsuatioiis of the Kbaksars to see Mr. Gandhi, where would the 
Muslim League be ? 

Mr. Chundrigar, PresideBt of the Bombay Provincial League, supporting, asked: 
"11 the Kbaksars oonsider that they are strong enough, why do they want to have 
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fo* ^ tto MmRb Lm«w ud Ml do tt OB thoir Mm F Bto 
iii!!**.‘i?',®Ht»l«»ioo.oBdiolB .tlw MooUai Ufgm oad 


Mt to oUiSfeoolSmi’^ loigoo occotding to thoir didw Koto 

■Bd fc* iH tho Khokooio OB o oiM bo|^ 

Oofmmaoi sol to tmt the* banblj. lit 
blowing 0 piOiej hoitite to the Lngne etd in the mtnl 
?** coMideiible jnteiSHreDM hy Ihim. 

^ to ofipote the iceolatioD, vet eoMtnntly faitern^ 

t^ end hec^. He e^dered. Oie neolatton rednndent In ?iew of the etn^ 
PfSSKS* could not Join euy other orgenieetion. He Ihonght 

•c'c PMciagi would reenlt in divielon nmong the 
Muilimi i lir o Nqmku Kha% eieo oppoeed the renolution. 

dehf^ conceded ^t the wridnge end eedoni of oerleln indiTidnele in 
the Khnknr orgeniMon ecratd be eondemend. but tmpheeieed thet they eho^ tot 
eondenin the whole orgeuieetion. He wee e i^mDetbUer with the Khekeere but If 
te ^ni^ peieed the molutiono he deelered, he wouM lerer to eonSn with 
the Rhekeer orgenieetione. 

.•5"*®*«^***S7*? leemed to be eoiiie eonfueion in die Bind of 

the oppoiitioo. The Khekieta io the peet hed confined their eetifitiee to lellgioni 
end iMiiri ni^ie. , it wee for thet ?ery zeeeon thet 1 did my utmoet to leve thet 
orgeaiMtion Ir^ Bntiik repteeeion. tiince i9B9. i here done eteryihing with my 
whole heert end eonl to see thet it wes not crushed**. Ihe moment they oeme Into 
pplitice they were e seperete bedj. **Are you or ere you not setiraed thet tho 
Kheksers by thetr recent writings end actions have adopted a political policy end 
that this policy is toetile to the Muslim League f You cannot owe aiiegienoe to two 
organisations at one time**. Mr. Jiiinah, howerer, made slight alteretiun in the lest 
of the resolution, which as amended read : '*The Council after careful end earnest 
consideretion has come to the conclusion thet the Kuakaar organisation whieh 
was originally a purely social end religions organisation, is. as now shown by Its 
writings end actions, pursuing a general policy which is hostile end entagonisiio to 
the policy of the 411-ludia MasRm League. In these circumstances, the Oonneil 
resolves thet no member of the Muslim L^ue should hereafter ioin or continue to 
remain as member of the Khaksar organisation**. 

The resolution was passed with two dissentient votes. 

'System of Mavdai-es should End** 


Ths Council adopted three more resolutions. One resolution related to Pslestioe. 
This wSs adopted by the AVorking Commiitee of the League last nitot. 

The other two resolutions reUted to Muslim countries in NorUt Africa and 
Middle East. One of them urged upon His Majesty’s Guveriiment in psrticnisr and 
other Allied powers that the territories rereiitly released from the control of Italy 
namely Cirenaica, Libya sod Tripol should not only be not banded back to the 
Indian Government but they be cunsutuied as inde])eiident sovereign blatea, that 
the "vicious system of mandates should be abolished once for all and the eoofitrles 
of wUeh the mandates were held by Great Britain and France namely, Palcatinc^ 
byria and Lebanon be restored to the |)eo|>le of tboae countries to set up their own 
sovereign Governments of those territories. Having regard to the oft-iepsaled' 
declarations by the United Nations that they seek to liberate the subject nationa- 
litiei, this Council demands that the United Powers should urge France to libcvate 
Morocco, Algeria and Tunis.” 

This resolution was moved by Syed Zakir Alt and seconded by Mr. Jio$sain 
Imam, both of whom pointed out that the Allied Powets had shown their keen 
desi.e to liberate the people now under the enimy yoke but were lukewarm to 
apply those principles of ireedom and juatice to people under Uieir own domiuatkMu 

The reamution waa passed. 

Lebanon Developments 

The second resolution referred to Lebanon and viewed with "piofouad alarm 
the grave situation that has arisen in Lebanon as a result of the action of Uio 
French anthorities in forcibly suppressing Uie demand of full autonomy to 
I i chaf^e sf and vied with saiistaciion the clear declaration made by the ocilisli Go* 
veniment with regard to the recent developmenu that Uve Uken plac-e in inhanoii, 
reaffirming the solemD pledge guaranteeing the independence of that eonntry. Tho 
Oouneil fniUwr nrgea m^iitiab Government to take immediate stepa to letloce 
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BonBtl oMditioM and to mcoio full indepcBdaioe forthO'COiuitiy oad thiM fnMi* 
thi filtulioo from Mttinff worn* 

lltaUM Zufar All Khan, moving the reiolatSon etoled tlmt the etatenMn cf 
the Allied Nattone ebould xeeliM that the people of the Eeat ' Vere aa eagor lo 
'McnfO their independence and freedom aa thoae of the Weetern.eDimtTieB. 

Maalana Janutl Mian atated that it waa becanae of the hoatillty towarda the 
French that the lAbaueae had welcomed Britiah forcea during the pieaent war in 
.theic country. The jreaolation waa adopted. 

Palbshkb Qubstioh ^ . 

Chaudhurp Xhaliq-ux-taman moKlng the Fhlcatine ceaolation traced the 
’hiatory of Arab-Jewaah relatioDa in that country. Be referred; to the pvoteat of tim 
Arab League agatnat eertain atatementa of Mr. Wendell Wilkie imd Mr. Louia 
•Fiaober of U. ti. A. and aaid that they did not know what those aUtementa were but 
thej knew that U. B. A. ranked in the forefront in all anti- Arab movemente. He 
claimed that the Balfour Declaration originated from America. Tba MuaUma of 
India to-day demanded that the policy embodied in the Britiah White Paper ahoold 
be adhered to. He reminded the Council that ihe Palestine imue would weeume great 
importance immediately after the war and they should remain alert with regard io 
tbia queetion. 

Mr. LaHf^uhKahman taeonded the resolution, whidi was adopted and the 
Council adjourned. 

fteiolution— Seconal Daar— New DeUm— ISth Nowenber 1943 

Food Situatfon m Ijidia 

The Council concluded its lesaion this morniiig after passing a resolution on 
the food sitnaiion in India. 

Mr. /innaA disclosed that he had invited Che Muslim Premiers of Bengal, 
Aasam, Punjab, Bind and N. W. F. Province to meet him and his Working 
Oommittee at Delhi. Four of the Premiers had reapooded to hie invitation while Ihe 
Premier of Aasam had deputed Mr. Abdul Matin Chawdhry to rei»resent him. 
They were at present engaged in formulating a common .and unified policy for the 
five Hualim Provinces and it waa Uieir intention to have that policy accepted by 
other Provincea and by the Government of India, He .was meeting the Premiere 
again this afternoon. 

The resolution on food situation adopted this morning waa aa foUowa : 'The 
Council of the All- India Muslim League having ttfkeu into oonaideratiou the present 
food situation in the country, particularly fn Bengal, views with grave concern and 
alarm the tragic consequencea xeBiilting from it in Bengal and some other parta of 
the country ; empfiatically urges the Government of India and the Britiah Govern- 
ment to adopt immediately more vigoroue and effective meaeurea to cope with the 
food problem in the country aod to remove distresa prevailing in Bengal and other 
paru of the country and further mgee the Government to take effective precau- 
tionary measures againet ret*urrence of similar conditions either in Bengal or in 
any other part of the country Tiie Oounoil calls upon the people of Bengal to 
give their whole-hearted aupport and co-opeution to the preaent Ministry in Bengal 
which is doing its very best lor alleviating diatceas prevailing in that Province in 
the future. The Council apvicala to Mussalmans all over India to continue their 
help to the people of Bengal either In cash or in kind. 

^tr K, Nniimuddin, speaking on the resolution, traced tim history of the 
Bengal food criaia. He aaid that hie Ministry took office on April 24. The situa- 
tion then was that rice wae selling io Oalcutta at Ba. 22 and Kt. 25 per asaund 
while hmine prices were ruling in other areas. About that time the Oovemraeut of 
India announced their basic plan under which Bengal was to get 7,23,000 tona 
of foodgrains. Soon after it became evident that the basic plan had ^led and the 
Government of India were not in a poeition to implement their promieo. They 
actually reedved 73,424 Iona of foodgrains. After a series of confereneea and 
protracted diecuaeions, the following alternative proposals were put to the Bengal 
Government for consideration : (a) a modified form of free trade within the Bsntem 
Zone based on wagon movements from each province or (b) full free tiada within 
the iSaatern Zone and the abrogation of the basic plan with a promise as emergency 
messma of relief until conditions under the free trade aettled down to 46^ tons 
of foodgraios within a month. The Government of Bengal eboee the second allmr- 
Mtiva. JSarly in inly, the Government of India sailed another Food Oonfumms 
whmi ins trade was bnim onea for sll and anbotiiutcd by a miaed baslo flan 
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biMd OD raiplateB a^ittfld by pmineif. He added that the GoTerDment o! Indie 
mid not eenpiy 45.000 tone of foodgreine in one month ee promioed* under the 
fm trade Mheme. As a reenlt of the July Conference, the Oorernment of India 
informed me Bengal Gorernment that they would rcceire 4,41,000 tona of food* 
grama. Tne Bengal Govern men t lodged a formid protect which did not produce 
my rmult bir Nramuddin claimed that from the time hia Miniatry took office, 
they had been continnoualy impreaaiug on the Government of India not only the 
aeriona shortage of toodgrains in Bengal but the alternative n^ of luppliea from 
Otttaide. •* 

Anaweripg critica who had been demanding aa to what happened to the lai|Ee 
ouantitiea of foodgraius sent from ontside to Bengal, the Chief Miniater said that 
from March 1, to August ill, the total quantity nt foodgraina received in Calcutta 
on Government account including purchaaea by Government agenta from outaide 
Bengal and purchased within the provinca On Government account amounted to 
G5,iK) lakhs of maunds. Out of this total it was found possible, alter meeting 
the minimum reqiiirementa of industrial labour employed in war work, the easentim 
services public utility couceiaa and the amounts needed for distribution through 
chemp grain shops in Calcutta and the industrial areas to despatch quantities aggre- 
gating to 16,51 lakhs of maunds to mofuasil districts mainly for the relief of the 
areas in greateat distress. 

Beplying to charges that the Provincial Government bad failed to deal with 
the situation, the Chief Minister said that the charge waa without any justification 
and baseless^ As for the assertion that the famine in Bengid proved that it was 
not possible to have two or more independent Government in India, Bir Nad- 
muddin aaid : ‘‘The statement of facta narrated by me piovea eonchiaively that a 
Central Goverfimeiit with autonomous provinces cannot deal with a situation the 
like of which we have had to face in Bengal. The Central Government has 
failed and will always fail to indnee autonomous provini es to part with sur|4na 
food stuff at the expense of their own people. Tht Ministry sod their snpporteriL 
both in Orissa and Assam, gave an ultimatum to the Government of India and 
even the provinces ruled uiMler Section 93, in spite of being directly under the 

Central Government, praetically refused to co-operate with the policy of the. 

Central Government. The question may well be asked wbat would Bragal have 
done without food grains from outside and bow could Bengd get them if she 

were- an independent zone. Assuming the conditions to be« identical, via., famine 

and war, an independent Bengal would not have looked for outside aaeiatance or 
be dictated by the Central Government. She would have relied on herself and 
formulated either a short-term or a long term poliry to meet the aituation 
instead of relying on promises which could not ba fulfilled. Moreover, an 
independent migal vould have had more effective control over tranatKut 
paiticularly, railways and inland river ^service. Kven allowing for the quota 
fixed for the military, if the railway and river sermce bad been under the 
control of the Bengal Government, they would have been able to distribute food- 
stuffs better than they have found it possible to do niidsr the present coudiiiona. In 
this connection, 1 may mention that in June and July, allegaUena were made 
that foodftuffa sent lo Bengal by railway wagons could not be unloaded in lima 
owing to lack of proper arrangements by tbe Bengal Gcvernihent. During the 
visit of the bon. Sir J, P. Srivaatava it was made clear to him, on the auinority 
of tiie liegionai Food Commissioner, that there was no baaia for this complaint. 
An independeiii Bengal would have had vastly better fliiBDcisl niourccs.’* 

The financial scheme for the provinces under the Qoveriiment of India Act 
and the Oito Nnmcyer Award,*’ Sir M. Nazimuddin coniinued, ‘'never eontem- 
plated the possibility of the province having to iiicmr expenditure on the scale 
necessary to iiiei a situation like the one obtaining tn^ Bengah Tbe Provincial 
Government had to apply for financial assistance for giving relief to the starving 
and dying |>cof)Ie of Bengal. Before assiatanco waa given, conditiona ware laid 
down by the (Jovernment of India and after we agre^ to comply with those 
eoiiditions, a limited sum was given to oa as intereat-bearing loan. We have 
risked the future of our province ami not hesitated to spend money freely for the 
relief of the distressed, incurring liahilitiea practically beyond the resources of the 
province. Bat. so fsr, the Central Government have not come forward with any 
(iffer of Bubvcniion and all that we have been told is : i^ise ^ mooey ymraelf 
and ill case '•mi fail, we will find you the money. ^ Independent ^i^Kal would have 
had ita own ‘ financini resources to meet a attuajion like thia. I think, one ol the 
icaaona why the Muslima are demanding ind^ndent GovernmeoU for mas where 
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they an in « majority, li that besauaa of lie entin idiaoea oa the 
Oeotre for finance, flowerer, aatonomoni a prorinoe may be^ ita aetifitlea 
can be restrieied and almost crushed by financial manipulations. It will 
Urns be seen that toe famine in Bengal has shown that situations like the present 
cannot be tackled by a Central Government and in future no Central or Federal 
scheme tor India can ever hope to meet more successfully a situation like tide. 
It is true that foodgrains are now pouring into Bengal, but it ia due to the call 
of humanitarian sentiments which no people or province can resist in view of the 
appalling conditions in Bengal. As long as humanitarian sentiments count in the 
world, such aid will be sent from one province to another, and one independent 
Eone to another independent zone. Even eountries far apart on the map of the 
world and having little common bond between :oae another, help one another, in 
distress. Tae help which Bengal has received from other provinces is no argument 
against her political saparatiou from certain other parte of India. Those who argue 
thus lay themselves open to the charge that were Bengal a ritate in Pakiatan, their 
humanitarian eeutiments would ' have evaporated and they would have refused 
to help Bengal merely because she was a Muslim State. 1 myeell have a higher 
opinion of our future neighbours in Hinduatau. I would like to take thie oppor- 
tunity of thauking the people outside Bengal for the must generous contributions 
that we have received lu kind and cash from all leetioua of the people— rich and 
poor alike.** 

*1 would also like to take this opportunity,** the Chief Minister eaid, “of 
thanking the Viceroy and the military authoritiee for the steps they have taken 
for giving immediate relief. Thanka to general Wakely*a organiaation, we are 
moving over 2,00U tons from Calcutta into the districte and we may do even 
better. 1 also like to acknowledge in public the valuable assistance and the eympa- 
thic co-operation we have received from the Begioiial Food Commissioner, the 
hon'ole Mr. Justice Braund, He realised the critical aiiuation in which we were 
placed and did his utmost to help ua to obtain foodgrains from outside.** 

DiaCUBSlOH OH TBS Besolutiov 

Mr. Abdul Salam moved the resolution on the food eitastion. He eeverely 
critioieed the Oeutrsl Government for its inaction, which, he claimed, was responsible 
for the present state of affaire in Bengal and eleewhere. He said that the Govern- 
ment spokesmen had claimed that there had been a bumper crop. He wanted to 
know what had happened to that crop. 

Mr, Hanif Nizami (Punjab) moved a rider, which urged the neceasity 
of price control and rationing all over India. He said that the British Parliament 
baa been making political capital out of famine conditions in Bengal and the 
Op(K)Bition parties in Bengal were doing everything in their power to diacredit 
the present Ministry, instead of feeding the starving millione. He asserted that the 
real culprite were the nawaba, big landlords, zamiiidsrs and big trsdera. These 
bad hidden the foodgrains and were making money out of the misery of poor 
starving people. The profit-motive had united landholdera, UuionietB, Leaguers, 
Hindus, Muslims and bikhs. Mr. Nizami said that the Muslims of India looked 
to Mf. Jiniiah for guidance and he hoped that the League would adopt euch 
policy as would secure food lor everyone. 

tSir Ghulam Hussain HidayaiuUah (Sind Premier) supported the plea for 
price coiitroi and rationing. The fact, he eaid, waa that the demand exceeded the 
supply ol foodgrains in India at present and the only remedy open to them was to 
introduce rationing and have price eontrol. They, in Bind, notwithstanding the 
instructions of the Central Government, had maintained price control, with the 
result that there was ample food for everyone. Under '•price control, provided the 
controlled prices were not varied every now and then, the cultivator waa bound to 
unhoard his stocks. 

Kaja Ohazanfar Ali Khan, Parliamentary Secretary, Punjab, opposed both price 
eontrol end rationing. He said that the Punjab Muslim League, by a resolution 
passed on November 11, had opposed both, price control and rationing. 

Mr. Nizami : It^ was not the Punjab Muslim League but its Working 
Ckimmittee and the decieion was not unanirooua. 

Mr. Jinnah : 1 do not know of that decieion. Yon ebould have communicated 
it to me. 

Raja Ohazat^ar Ali Khan, proceeding, blamed the Central Govaromant for the 
present aiiaaiion in the country. He quoM figniea to-abow that faige quantitiaa 
of loodgiiina had lamained on atatlon platfoma waiting lor tnmqmrL Be olaimid 
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tittt the GOfmnent o( Indte WM wholl; ineompetant aed iaeffident and theta 
cooiu oe no improyement ir the Bituelioo u Iodk m the *hiv;bly inoompetent 

ra who maonra the Government of Indie remeined in office ” These persons, 
A ur* anyone s confidence or respect ‘rhe remedy lay in the imme- 

diate eatablishmeot of a National Government which task the British Government 
should entrust to Mr. Jinnsh. 

Nawtb Khan moved an amendment to the main resolution, which was 

rejaeted by the Oouncil. ^ 

. finnah renewed his appeal for funds and said that after-care of the 
famished Mrsons would require large amounts of money. 

Mr. nassan lapahani explained the relief activites of the Bengal Muslim 
Chamber of Commerce. He said that early in the year, the Chainiier started a 
relief fund which wm Bubsequently augmented by contributions received as a result 
of the appeal issued by Mr. Jinnah, On November 11, the total amount received in 
the fund amounted to Rs. 3) lakhs in cash and Ks. 8i,QOO in kind. This had 
enabled them to feed 45,000 persons every day in the province and they hoped to 
increase this figure to 60,000 persons every day. They had 15 milk canteens for 
children at which 325 were fed every day. In addition to this, large quantities of 
standard cloth and blankets had been distributed to deserving persons. They 
intended to close the fund on December 31. 


Worlcing Committee— New Delhi— 13th. November 1943 


TIm Working Committee of the All-lndin MiiHlim League met at New Delhi 
on the Ifith. November 1948 at the residence of Aawabzada Linguat AU Khan. 
Mr, if. A. Jinnah presided. The Committee by s resoiiitioti, nffi^red its whole- 
hearted and sincere congratulations to its President, Mr. Jinnah, no his 
providential escape and thanked God for sparing his life to guide and lead the 
Maasalmans of India. 

The Working Committee, having considered the recent correspondence that 
passed between the late Viceroy, Marquis of Linlithgow . and the Prc^idfait of the 
League, Mr. Jinnah, regarding the situation in Kashmir and having heard a 
deputation of the leaders of the Kashmir Muslim Coiifereime, liesded by (Jkuwdhnry 
Ohulam AbbaSt resolv^ to authorize its President to take such action as he ooo- 
siders neoeseary in thie connection. 

MusuM Premiers take part in Discursion 


The Premiere of Bengal, Punjab, Hind and N. \V. F. Province and the 
Preeidents of the Provincial L^gues of Bengal, Bombay, United Provinces, Punjab, 
N. W. F. Province^Delhi, Baluchistan and Central Provinces jiarlicipated in the 
diecuBsioQB of the working Committee of the All-India Mnelim League in its 
afternoon teesioo to-day. Mr. M. A. Jinnah presided. The meeting inter alia 
considered the food situation in the country, and sdoi>ied a resolution on Pslesiine. 
The Committee adjourned till Monday afternoon. 

The meeting appointed a committee consisting of Hir Nazimud lin, Nawab 
Ismail Khan and Chawdhury Kkaliguzzaman to examine Uie consiitniioa that 
hat been framed for the Muslim League Party in the Punjab Legislative Assembly. 

Palestine Qoebtjon 


The following is the text of Ibe Palestine Resolution adopted by the Working 
Committee : 

*The Working Committee has learnt with alarm and misgivings that Jewish 
agencies have again started anti- Arab propaganda and are pulling Ktrings in Ame- 
rica and England for further immigration of Jews into Palestine to the dciiiment 
of the just and legitimate interests of that country. 'I'iie Working Committee 
consider it necessary to remind the Britieb Government that the rco(>eiiing of the 
immigration question will be directly in conflict with even the policy out-lined in 
the White Paper and contrary to the solemn pledgee given by the ex-Viceroy 
Lord Linlithgow in his letter, dated june 22, 1940, to Mr. Jinnsb, President of the 
All-India Muslim League, io the following terms : 'Finally, 1 would invite your 
atleniioD to the measures so far token to implement the policy laid down in the 
White Paper of May 1919, namely, regiatraiioo of Jewish immigration since April 
1939 in aooordance with the provisions of the White Paper and the enactment of 
legislation last February with which you will familiar from the references in the 
public PiresB and which waa embodied in the Command Paper 6,180 coniroltinK the 
tmsht of land in the interests of Arab affcieulturisti. You may rest aseureAthat 
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tffvy ooniidmtioii hu been end will oontiniie lo be gifen by hie lUiee^'e Qo?em- 
ment to legUimele Amb eleime. 

*‘The Working Oommittee emphetieelly werne the Britiih Government thnt 
nny farther in{aetice done to Peleedne Arnbe nnder Jewieh or Foreign influence or 
by ■ depnrtnm from the eolemn pledgee to the Areba from time to time which 
might reaalt in the fruetretion of their netionel Mfdretion for independence will be 
greatly xeeented by the Mnelima of India.** 

.The Working Oommittee concluded ita aeaaion on the 15th. November 
1545 after diapoaing of aeveril queationa relatiDg to Internal admlniatration of the 
League. It alao fixed the datee of the next annual aeaaion of the League, to be 
held at Karachi. 

The Open Session of the League 

31st Sesnoi— Karachi — ^24th. December 1943 

Haroonabad (Karachi) waa a place of activity to-day when Mr. if. A, Jinnah 
arrived there to provide over the 3iat. Session of the All India Mualim League. 

*l1ie main event of the day waa a uniqae and apectaciilar proceaaion nearly 
two milea long, in which Mr. Jinnah waa taken to the pandal to unfurl the League 
Flag at 7-90 p. m. to the accompaniment of the firing of 31 rockets. Smart for- 
mations of Muelim National (^arda, dreaaed in grey uniforms, totalling 2,000 
voliinteera. Akharaa of Mnalihi physical culturiata, Mualim atudenta and Boy Scouts, 
fifty camels and an equal number of caparisoned hortea, all ridden by Hazia in 
Arab ooatumea precedM Mr. Jinnah'a carriage which waa decorated to reaemble a 
boat and was drawn by 31 camels— tbia figure symbolising the 31st eeaaion of the 
All-India Muelim League. 

Speaking from a rostrum to a vast crowd. Mr. Jinnah thanked them for the 
**ioyal reception** the people of Karachi had accorded him. He felt the honour all 
the more beemiae Karachi was hia birthplace. It wae a fitting tribute the city could 
pay to the reproaentatiTe of tihe< MiiaBm nation. 

Speaking of the goal of Pakistan. Mr. Jinnah said : 'Tf we continue to 
conaoUdato ouraelvea. we are* bonnd to a<^ieve our goal. In our efforts to achieve 
our goal, Sind has a major part to play. Karachi will be the gateway of Pakistan. 
Pakitlan wUl inefude Sind,, the Panjab, the North-West Frontier Province and 
BalucbietanJ* Mr. Jinnah declared : **Our flag eymbolisee our national aapiratione 
and we mast keep it aloft” 

The unfurling ceremony wat preceded by recitatione from the 'Quoran*. 

All eofliw pointi on the route of the proceseion, people from the balconies of 
houaas showered silver coint on Mr. Jinnah t a Mualim Aaaociation presented a 
purse an route, 

Weleome Address 

Welcoming the delegates to the open session of the League and introducing 
the term Sindhu ae a new synonym for Pakistan— which be defined as the lana 
of the Indns and its tributaries, comprising only Kashmir. N. W. F. Province, the 
Punjab. Baluchistan and Sind—Mr. O, M, Syed, Chairman of the Reception Com- 
mittee* in hie address, said : *Sindhu wants not only to unite India but the 
whole world. Only that object cannot be achieved by the methods of those who 
have closed their eym to history and bard hicta.** 

Drawing a distinction between 8indhu and Hind. Mr. Syed aaid that Sindhu 
had been the meeting place, through the centuries, of many races, civilisations and 
religions. ' In no part of the wocia,*’ he added. *had the fiiaion of philosopbiee and 
reiigtone taken place in suojii proruiion as in this land. Here have blend^ the 
teachinga of the Vedanta, the lesson of Buddha and the preaching of Guru Nanak 
and the great Sufis. They have endeavoured towards religioua unity. Untoucha- 
bility is nowhere less evident than here. In comparison with the influence of 
Egypt, Iran, Greece. Arabia on this land, the influence of Southern India is 
almost negligible. Thus the traditions of the people of Sindhu are unique. They 
have a special message in the drive towarde universal brotherhood and for the 
fulfilment of that misaion they are better fitted than most. But some inhabitants 
of Hind, with a view to bringing about temporary combinations, have been mis- 
leading the people of Sindhu". At the same time he accused the noo-Muslim 
inhabiuniB of Sindhu of showing a lack of national sense ae was evidenced by their 
op|)04ition to the ‘'buy from Muelime" movement. *The non-MuHlims of Sindhu 
arc joining hands with the non-Muelims of Htnd, and want to make the iiihabitaote 
of Sindhu slaves simply because the majority of Sindhu's inbabitauts are Muslims. 
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Dader the einamsUiim*. it is the duty of every Mnellm of Hind to help ae to 
mi«0 our native hind fri^e and iiidqiendent.** 

« Uuiikid t»ie Mimliinti of Hhid f4i* iheir offortg ao far in furthirance 

01 the Pakiatan movemoiit and aaid : **No.v the Sindhu nation liaa reached the 
■toge wlieii steps for action arc iiocotiHai'y**. Appealing to wclI-to-do Miialina of 
Bind to send capitiil and Hincerc workers to luakt* Sindhu indeiieitdeiii and econo- 
mically self -aupporting, Mr. Syed said: *'In the past yon have aeiit such jieople 
aa Saved Brelvi and Ismail Slialic.'d for tiie sb^ve porfosus llav«» you no Ahmed 
and i^m^d among you now ? Diir furlnre is inN?rwovtn with your future. What- 
ever high Btationa in Hind you may oiTupy, they will not be permanent 
without the alabiliiy of Sindhu. Your intogri:y in India will mainly depend upon 
the stability of our naiional state.” 

Mr Syed i*onc]uded by saying that great aignificaiioe was attached to the prcaent 
session as it marked the beginniog of a new pha^e in the political history of Millat. 

Mr. JInnah’s Prealdontlal Addraaa 

Sfieaking in a clear voice in pin-drop silence Mr. Jinnah dcelared ; ‘*At I 
have repeatedly said any call that comes Irom you, any opporiiiniiy for service, 1 
shall sexve with my heart and aoul, 1 shall not taller nor htsitate but obey. Sinee 
we undertook the revival and the revitaiiaing of the Muslim League it is now seven 
years. I'hese have been streniioiia years. Dinitig these seven years, we have made 
jemarkable progress and it U admitted by our friends, and oven by our oppouoiitf 
to-day. We have ifaowu it not merely to India but to the world and we havt 
fully eetabliehed that we ore a nation. 

Raising hb voice. Mr. Jiniiab said : **We shall never rest content until w« 
•aeiae the territories that ^long to us and rule over iiiem.'*. 

kix. Jinnah continuing auid : *‘l.Gt roe tell you that the struggle ia a bard am 
long one and it requires siiecial patience, it requires every one of you— and iioi 
I epecially addreaa the youtli— patience, hard work and steady progress in buiidin; 
Ihe great italioii to which we belong. Every step has to be considered fron 
vamua fXHats of view before we take one step and the next one. You will admi 
tiiat eo far we have met every manoeuvre, every machination, every momeii 
every acheme and every design to break us, with suceeas every time. 

'*W 6 liave aurvivM the opposition which first came from the Government an 
bnreaiicraey, when we undertook reorganisation of the Muslim l^eague. For reason 
of their own, that opposition was siHckoued. Then came a terrific oiiblaughl fror 
tlie Congreta— mass contact and cliallengea and when the Congress Minisiries wer 
formed the Muslim l^eague was told and ordered to liauida've itself. Klectiuna aii> 
bye-cleetious— Congress, Jamaits, Ulemas, Ahrara, Azad Conference, Momius— ever, 
effinrt mode to destroy the Muslim Ijeague, to cause disruption among the Muslims 
rebounded upon tliem as a boomerang. The Muslim League now is a true force 
Even to-day we are not left in iieace.” 

Eeferrin|[ to the atrength developed by the League during the last seven yean 
Mr. Jinnah amd : — . j • . 

*T moat reapeotfully advise our opponents, the Congress or Hindu leadership 
or tlie British Government : You cannot break us. Uon’t meddle with our affairs, 
if yon Want to come to terms with us we are always ready and willing to corns to 
terms with the British Government or the Hindus on honourable terms and not 
any other terms. Today there is not the alightest doubt that the Mualim League 
is the only authoritative and representative urgsnisation of Muslim India. We have 
got our flag, our platform and what is more, our deHnite goal of Pakiatau. We 
nave created a complete unity of ideal and thought. Now we must undertake 
further an organisational machinery— directive, eflicieiit and effective for action. 

Mr. Jinnah then dwelt on th« scope for a constructive progrsmme and said 
‘'Muslim India to-day acquired foil consciousness and is taking keenest interest 
in all that happens around her. Various suggtsuoiiB such as the setting up a 
machinery to chalk out a programme of uslionsl industries for Muslim India, 
national education and the starting of heavy industries in Pakistan have been made. 

The task before the League is daily growing and the stage hat come when it 
is absolutely easeDtial that a Committee of Action consisting of not lees than five 
members and not more than seven should i-e set up to undertake the task of 
organising, consolidating and unifying the activities of the League. 

Food Pkoblcu 

Dedine with the food problem, Mr. Jinnah refwred to Um Miifetenee of 
Moelim Piemiece which he tied convened in Delhi in November leit. He eetottod 

87 
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Ihftt thm wM entire meement emonf; the Premiere end it wee ebeolatdy nntcoe 
to inggeet ibet Lord WeTell took the wind out of the Leegae eefl by iommoninK 
the LeiRoe Premiere. The interYieir with the Yiceroy eeme eboot only efter the 
Premiere end himielf bed fully dieenesed the food problem end deeiiM to meet the 
Vioeroy. He (Mr. Jinnah) lied no meehinetions wheteoerer which Wevdl bed 
npeet. He had made it plain already that no far aa the food policy was concerned 
the League waa willing to do ita lieat in wiping out the acourge of famine and 
prerent ita recurrence any«?here in India. Howerer, Mr. Jinnah eaked whether in 
dealing with the food queation. the agriciiliuriata, the producera of food graina 
ahoold be bled white to fatten the indiiatrialiate, and whether there wee going to be* 
one rule of juatice for one clasa and another rule of juatioe for another claae. He 
waa for total control of pricea of not only food grains but alao of eaaential artiolea 
necessary for the existence of the agriculturists. 

Attitodb of Hindus 

Mr. Jinnah asserted that the Hindus were responsible for bolding up the 
progreaa of t‘ie country. 

He asked t **Gsn we Muasalmans of India accept Akhand Hindustan, Hindu 
Raj over the entire aub-continent f (Grica of '*No*'). Is it possible to expeet 
Muslim India to apee to Akhand Hindustan and Hindu Raj on the continent? 
(Cries of '*No, No”) This is their proposal. They hare not girrn np their dream, 
On the other hand, they talk of independence. Whose inde|>endence ? I hare 
repestrdly warned you that when they talk of independence, they mean the indepen- 
dence of India and slavery of Muslim India ('shame’). Gan you achieve Pakistan 
without independence of India ? When we say Pakiatsn. we mean not our indepen- 
dence only blit independence of Hindus alao. (Gheers). If the Hindus, owing to 
their obsession or dream or cusaedness put obstructiou in the way of the freedom 
of both and insist upon the freedom of one and the slavery of the other, I aak you 
who are responsible for holding up the progress of the country except the Hsnduv? 

Viceroy’s Appeal for Go-operation 

Mr. Jinnah said that in the political situation the only new thing' that had 
happened was Lord WaveH’s appeal for co operation at Calcutta. Mr. Amerv too 
had made it clear that the principles of the Atlantic Charter were made applicable 
to India eighteen months before the Atlantic Ocean produced the Atlantic Gbtrter 
ilanghter). "Lord Wavell like a Soldier- Vif*eroy has spoken in plain language. In 
that respect, he has made s great contribiiiiun to the political problems of India. 
He is no more embarrassed by his roditHl bag which he found it necessary to 
jettison in the Mediterranean before hecToaaed the Sues Ganal. (Laughter). Having 
put the political issue into cold storage indefiiiitely, I.K>rd Wsvcll had said that he 
was concentrating on winning the war. It is really astonishing that he, representing 
the Grown and apeaking with remoiisibility and seriousness, thinks that he can win 
thia war while he is totally indifferent to the political situation. What happeited 
when the Lebannon question came 7 What happened when the Syrian question 
came ? Were all those political adjustments made merely from the humanitarito 
point of view or the political point of view ? What hap^ned when differeneee took 
place St Algiers with the French ? It is astonisidng, it is sheer blindness to say, 
*My job is to win the war only’. With all humility I say to the British Govern- 
ment you have got to get the whole-hearted enthusiastic support of tome psrty in 
this country if not sll.” 

As regsrds the Viceroy’s reference to the economic home front snd prepsrstion 
for peace, Mr. Jinnah said : “How are you going to get all the resources of India's 
energy snd determinstion if every psrty is kept st arms length, discontented snd 
disr^atisfied.” *'1'he Viceroy had said that be would welcome co-operatioc from 
anyone or anybody.” Mr. Jinnah said this is a flagrant Hbuse of the English 
word *'cO-operati6n.” “What is co-operation ? Does it not in plain language mean- 
that without giving any part or any real ahare in the authoiiiy of OovernmeDt we 
are asked to do the work of camp followers, menials and lubservients 7 Can you 
expect any self-rcapecting organisation to accept that position 7 And even if we 
were ao foolish to fall in with this fantastic suggestion, can any iotelligeot man 
believe that we can ever succeed in putting real enihuaiaam and seenre the whole- 
hearted and genuine support and co-uiKiation of the people 7 The complacency 
with which such pronouncement are inade is amssfng. The British Goveruneut 
are pursuing a definite policy and they do not want the co-operatiou of any party— 
does not matter which party it is.” 

The Coogiesf deeided to launch a civil disobedience movement if their demands 
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«m iwt eon^rf. 'Hie CongicM had been oat-bvcd. "WlMt hM the iMt of 
India done ^al the Go?ernmeiit should talk to them in tbia laniniaimT We baea 
^ered oor band of eo-operation for the Job of work that Lord Wml wanta na to 
do, prOYidad our toi^d ia accepted aa thai of a confident friend with a veal abaie 
in tbe^ aauonty of GkiYernmeDt and eritb a definite promiae that we ahall win onr 
ahare in the frait of Yietorr when we win it That baa been rckoted. Thef haYe 
outlaws the CooKreea and I auppoae they would like to outlaw the Muslim Xieague 
also. We arc Quite ready for it (cheeri. But why do you bracket tboae orgnaniaa- 
tions tOKetber? It u not honest I am of the opinion that tbia policy that ia 
pursued by the British OoYernment is gmng to proYe diaaationa.’* 

Voluntary Liquidation or EMnai 

Keferring to Mr. ChurehiWs statement that be would not preside orer the 
liquidation of the British Empire. Mr. Jinnah said : **i can tell him this. Volun- 
tary liquidation is more honourable than a compulsory one. It will redound to 
the honour of the British nation and it will be recognised by us as an aet of 
friendship which got its ralue and assets in the future. But compulsory liquidation 
will hsYe none of these advantages, and the British Empire will have to m liqui- 
dated one day*-whether you like it or not.** 

Continuing, Mr. Jinnah referred to the speech made by John Bright in the 
House of Commons on the India Bill in 1858 and said : '*We are now impressing 
upon the successors of that great British statesman that the only honest way for 
Great Britain is to divide and quit. Unity can only be on the bssis of diYision of 
property and poseession to the respectiYc two nations, the Hindus and the Musal- 
mans. 'I'he other minorities will be the acid test. It will be the sacM solemn 
duty of Pakistan and Hindustan to safeguard and protect and giYe a fair and Just 
deal to the minoritiea under these two cones.** 

Cbiticibm ot Conqbbsb Polcy 

Referring to the Congress, Mr. Jinnah said that after their threats of roaaa 
contact etc. had failed their methods have changed. Their methods now are subtle, 
Insidious and intended to play underground and undermine. 

**i aee no change escept a parrot-like cry,** he eaid. 'The cleverest parly that 
is carrying on propaganda are the Communists. They have ao many flaga^tbe Red 
flag, the l^oviet flag, the Congress flag and now they have been good enough to 
introduce the League flag also. They shout that the? want Congreaa-League aetUa- 
ment. Who aaya no ? But the question is on what basis T** 

Mr. Jinnah went over the history of the August Resolution of the CongreM 
and said that from Mr. Oandhi'n letter of January 19, 1943 to Lord Linliihgowt It 
was clear that he stuck to his guns, nsmeiy, the August Resolution, it was a 
definite deliberate attempt to by-pasa the Muslim League and force the bands ot 
the British Government to surrender to the Hindus. 

**Haa there been any change since January 1943,” asked Mr. Jinnah. ''Mtlliona 
of Congress men are outside the jails. Now, they are contemplating a form of 
government based on the culture and on the system prevailing in the historic 

e riod of Vikramaditya. How then could any fair-minded person expect the 
ualims to accept that position 7 

Mr. Jinnah then referred to **a few isolated Hindu leaders who were showing 
tome sort of sympathy for our point of view,** and said : “They however fight 
shy of using the word pakisun and prefer the pliraieology of *aelf-determinattoD.* 
When they do ao they talk with their tongue in their checks . 

“We are told that we are non-co-operating with the Congresa,*' Mr. Jinnah 
said. “It waa the Coogresa that Don-co-o|)erated with the League. 'J'be Congress 
took up the attitude to doroiiiate and to assume by book or by crook the reina of 
GoTernment aa Hindu Raj and Hindu Governmenc. We are defending ourielvea 
against that monstrosity and tboae machinations.’* .... 

Mr. Jinnah added : “We are not told what iroposHible demand we are making. 
But we are told that the Hindus will begin to prefer to make the beat of things m 
they ataud at present rather than agree to what they honestly deem to w our 
unreasonable demanda. So rather than agree to our unreasonable demande, Iha 
Uindua will and are ready to accept fhe Biaish Raj. , , . . . , . 

•“Jhen we are told tuat our indiflerence to the goal of independence would 
lead the Muslim youths to rebel agaiust the I..eague. It not this untruthful 7 la 
it not alighting the Muslim youth that their elder politicans are^ tndiflereot to^ the 
goal of independence ? l^t me tell you that thia U vicioua. ainiater and wicked 
propaganda to incite the Muslim youth against the League, 
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^'fbere is no truth whatsoever in the suggestion that we are reconciled to the 
British Raj. On the contrary, we are told by Mr. Rajugopalachari in his pam- 
phlets **The Way Out” that signs are, indeed, not wanting that the B Indus are 
willing to accept the British Baj rattier than come to a settlement with us.” 

Two things were essential and no time should be lost in bringing them into 
being, said Mr. Jinnah, unfolding the constructive programmel which he intended 
to plaod before the League. The two tilings were a ( •ommittee of Action wiUi its 
own secretarist to establish a Bureau of National Industries in Pakistan and a 
Parliamentary Board with final posers in respect of elections. 

In regard to the first suggestion, Mr. Jiniigh said heavy industries must be 
established especially in Pakistsn. A national system of Muslim education must 
also be planned. The Committee of Action which would achieve these purposes 
must consist of not less than five and not more than seven persons. The Committee 
would organise and co-ordinate an AlMndia policy in this respect and examine all 
propdsals and suggeetions r<|ceived by them. Tlda Committee must have a regular 
secretariat. As regards the All-India Parliamentary Board, it waa necessary 
because at present there was no detached body to whom election disputes could 
be confidently referred by olaimnnta for League tickets. The Parliamentary Bontd 
would be a sort of final court of appeal lu such cases. Ihe stage had come, Mr. 
Jinnah concluded, to put more vigour into the All India Muslim League. 

Beferring to the food situation, Mr. Jinnah gave a resume of the eventa in 
November when he had called a meeting of the five Muslim League Premiers at 
Delhi. It was untrue, he ssid, as a certain section of the Press hsd suggested, that 
Lord Wavell took the wind out of our sails by csUing these Premiers to a 
conference at the Viceroy’s House. It was we who suggeated uter full diacnasion 
between ourselves that the Viceroy should meet the Premiers wnd discuss the 
question with them. It was false to esv that Lord Wavell upset ^my maebtoetions’* 
beceuse there were no machinations. We were willing and rmy to do everything 
in our power to evert the scourge of famine and prevent its recurrence anywhere 
in India. It waa false to say that the Premiers were actuated by any vested 
intereeta. It was not that we did not recognise the efficacy of rationing, price 
eoutrol, procurement and m uniform policy. The real issue waa why should the 
agrioBltmiets labour to fatten the InduetrCalista ? 

Dealing with the work of consolidation already achieved by the League in the 
Provinces, Mr. Jinnah said the l^eague was now shock-proof and stnnt-proof. They 
had made a begianing, however small, by baring five League Ministries in the 
five Provinces in which Muslims were in a majority. These Ministries were functio- 
ning not because they wanted to provide jobs for their Ministers, but because 
League was bdhind them. Whatever power the ministers poeseesed bad been seised 
by the League* It was only power that would contribute to tbe organiiation of the 
people. With such power aa th^ possessed, these Le^ue Ministers could, if they 
ehoae, galvanise and unify tiie Muuim League into a living force in their provinces. 
They could take at least amelioraitive and constructive measures in the educational, 
rural and economic fields. Mr. Jinnali likened tlic League Miniaters to laboratoriea 
and said, **Let ua see what emerges from these laboratories.*’ 

Second Day— Karachi— 25th. December 1943 

Resolution on Pakistan 

Tbe second day of tbe open session of the AlMndis Muslim League commen- 
ced at JO o'clock to-night. The hon. 6ir JT. Nazimuddin, Premier of Bengal, who 
arrived in Karachi this evening, was seen seated on tbe dais. 

Chaudhuri Khaliquzzaman moved the following resolution : 

"Whereas the All-India Muslim League in its annual aesaioD held at Delhi in 
April 1943 had, in view of the vague, indefinite and unsettled policy of British 
Government towards the Muslim demands of Pakistan on the one hand and the 
unpatriotic, short sighted and antagonistic nititude of the Hindus on the other, re- 
sulvid to rely on the untiring effurts, grim determination and willing sacrifices of 
the Muslima ot India generally and the Musliina of Pakistan zones in panicular for 
the attainment of their cherished goal, this sission of the All India Muslim League 
hereby resolves to appoint a Committee of Action of not less than five and not mors 
than seven members to be nomitiaied by the Tresident to prepare and organise tbe 
Muslims all over ludia to meet ail eofitiiigenciea, resist tbe imposition of an All- 
India Federation or any other ^stitution for one United India, and prepare them 
for the coming etraggle fbr the schievement of Pakistan.*’ 

Tlie mover expoeeaed the determination of the Muslims of India to nUaio their 
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objective ol Pakietan at all mta. He pointed oat the inatanoe ol the Lebanon, « 
aBnolI counM wito a era^l population which bad been allowed to enjoj fnedom. 
'Jhe proposed BUte of lakiatan with ita huge territory and larKO population oould. 
hold Its own. He deplored the attitude ot the Hiiiaua in their opposition to the 
just demand of the Muslima. Their attitude kept both the nations under Briti^ 
tuteli^e. 

The propped Oommitlee of Action, Mr. Khah'qugtaman said, would undertake 
the task tor achieving Pakistan and he aaeured them that it would not be a oommitteo 
of woroa. In concluaion, he said tne minorities in Pakistan would get a fair deal 
and thoir legitimate interests protected. 

TOe hon. Sardar Aurangzeb JChan, Premier, North-West Frontier ProvineSi 
Bpconding the resolution, said that Pakistan was ther very life and without it, 
Muslims would be alayea. He denied that the Muslima were retarding the progreie 
of the freedom of India, bnt the freedom for which Hindus were fighting was aimed 
at ultimate domination over Muslima. 

Sardar Aurangzeb continued : **X am prepared to fight for the freedom of India 
if the Hindus promiac me aelf-determioation in the six piovinoea in which we are 
in power." **We are prepared to fight aide by aide with them only when they 
guarantee our freedom." he added. 

The Frontier Premier then referred to the war and said that if the British 
Oovernmeiit were sincere in their profession that they were fighting for democracy 
they must do justice to Muslim India. If they were not able to unify their own 
Europe, all the powers of which owed allegiance to the same religion, Sardar 
Aurangzeb aaked. how did they expect two different nations— Hindus considering the 
Muslima lie untouchable— to come together? "Sweden and Norway stand together 
on the map of Euroiie, but we are two separate countries. Taking these views into 
account, ihe Muslima in the areas in which they are in a majority have a right at 
a free and independent nation." 

Sardar Aurange«b Khan, proceeding, said that there was a limit to patlenee. 
Many promisee hv the British Government remaiiiHi unfulfilled, hut now conditions 
were different, if poaaession was nine points of law the Muslim lisague, he etid, 
had already captured and was ruling over the provinces which came into the 
scheme of Pakistan. 7'he Frontier Premier added that the MuMliina were not only 
fair and just to the minorities but they had been generous to them. In Pakistan 
ihe conditions of the minorities would be such as to attract even the Hindus from 
Hindu India to come and live in rakistso. 

Concluding, be said : **The day of reckoning is coming and when the call 
comes from Mr. Jiiinah to us to get out and fight for Pakistan, we shall not falter. 
If we want Pakistan, we should not rely upon the British Government or the 
Hindus, biit^ we should rely upon our iuberint sircngtb and obey the orders of 
C^iaide-Azam." 

Khan Bahadur Sheikh Karnmai Ali, M. L. A. (Punjab), supporting the 
rrsolutiOQ. declared that the issue of Pakistan had been before the t»ublic for a long 
time now and the Hindu community ebould realise that Pakistan mean their freedom 
also He urged the Muslims to be prepared to make any aacrifice for the attainment 
of Pakistan. _ 

Mr. Abdur Rah Naaktar ( N. W. F. P. ) said the Committee of Action would 
build and increase the inherent strength of the Muslima. 

He added that the days of negotiaiions and petitioning had gone and the 
Muslims should be prepared to make any sacrifice that might be required for achie- 
ving their goal. He warned the Hindus "oot to tall into the trap of an alMndia 
Federation" which, he asserted, would only misn the continued subjection of both 
the communities. 

The House passed the resolution unanimously. 

Committee to Prepare Five-Year Programme 

Mr, Z, A. Lari ( U.P. ) moved the following resolution : 

“Whereas, ss ihe first step towards consolidsfing the strength of the Muslims 
o! Pakistan areas and preparing them for the heavy and onerous resfynaibilitles in- 
herent ill tbs status of an independent sovereign Stale, the All-luditiMua im league 
has. with the aupport and co-operation of Uie Muslims succeeded in fstablisbiog its 
governmcnlB in sil the Pakistan Provinces, wiiicli has naturslly opened up vast 
opportunities to the Assemblies and Cabinets for service to their people in ^a 
Ptovincial sphere of activities like educaUon, sgriculture, irrigation, providing with 
facilities for labour, economic bolding^ and fair rant for tanante, ate*# Rad whaiaaa 
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It ii acutely lealieed that naltlier the people nor tbe Ftoeincial Statca, which hate 
for long bv«D denud oi'portnDitici for a fair and natural development due to hit* 
torieal, political and, in aoine inatanrea, con.munal conaiderationa, will be able to 
ameliorate theii lot to any appreciable degree or effectively function aa a State 
mithout.a gigantic and co-ordinatid drive in the field of economic icconatruction and 
State induatrialieation, thia aeaaicn of the All-India Mualim League hereby autlio- 
xiiea the I^reaident to appoint a committee with poaer to prepare a comprebenaive 
acheme for five yeara* programme for the eronomic and aocial uplift. State indual- 
rialiaation in Pakiatau aonea, for tbe introduction of free primary baaio education, 
reform of laud ayatem. atabiliaation of reut, aecurjty of tenure, improvement in the 
condition of labour and agricultufe and control of money-lending. The committee 
ahall aubmit iia report aa early aa poaaible and an interim rei>ort not later than 
June 1944 to the Working Committee for neceaaary action thereon.** 

Mr. Lari hoped that- the Committee to be appointed would go through the 
varioua queetiona relating to the uplift of the Muslima and make anitable 
recommeiidationa. 

The hon. Mr. TamiMudin, Education Min later. Bengal seconding the resolu- 
tion, aaid that nowhere in the world waa the atandard of living ao low aa in India 
and none could bring about a millenuiam by merely preparing a comprebenaive 
plan. The remedy waa obvioua and unleta and until tlie i)eople were able to remove 
the politioal aubjugation, there could be no economic progreaa. There waa no abort 
cut to the deaired millennium and their first duty therefore waa to wiu inderendeiice 
and Pakiatan limultaneoualy. 

Conti II uiiig, Mr. Tamiauddin aaid that if the Hindus really wanted to have 
independenoe for India, they should join hands with the Mnsliin Lesgue. If they 
were not prepared to do ao, one could conclude that it was the Bindua who were 
standing in tbe way of the independence of the country. 

The Bengal Minister then referred to the new world ronditions that might 
emerge after the war waa won and tbe need for a comprehensive economic and 
aocial plan. It waa therefore quite opportune that a committee should at once 
undertake the task of planning ahead and draw up aohemea for the future. Secon- 
dly, the promotion of literacy waa of prime importance in any scheme of improve- 
ment. Tb^ Minister aaid : **Tbe essential neccaaity is the removal of illiteracy. We 
ahall not be able to do mqoh without funda. 

The eaaential iuduatries ahould be run by tbq State and there abould be 
complete induatrialiaation of the country. We ahall not be able to create conditions 
under which the State can own all the eesentlal industries unless we are able to get 
our independence. Money oen come from tbe aame aouroe from which it came in 
Soviet Bnaaia.*’ ^ 

He hoprd thst the committee that would be appointed would be able to draw 
up plans which could be given effect to at leaat certainly in a free India. 

Mr. Hamid Nwamani supported tbe resolution. He said that the resolution 
fonght to make the Muslima aclt-sufflcieDt and they would not have to rely for any- 
thing on Hindu India. 

Mr. Jinnak himielf next commended tbe resolution. Be said that the reapon- 
sibility of seleoting the peraoonel of tbe committee waa bia. His experience of such 
eommitteea iu the peat, aaid Mr. Jfunah, had been that people came forward merely 
for the sake of publicity. After their eppointment they hardly did any work. He 
would ffbt undertake a committee under such oonditioDS. He asked the members 
df the Lame to come forward who were prepared to carry out strenuoua tasks— 
men oonfioent, capable and fully devoted to the task entrusted to them. The report, 
added Mr. Jinnah, should be submitted to tbe Working Committee within six 
months and mambera ahould be prepared to devote thinr whole time to their work. 
He would chose the person oel of the Committee from tbe names received hy him. 

The resolution was passed unaoimoualy. 

"Satyaetb Pbakabb" 

Prof. Malik InayatulldK Khan of Lahore moved next the following resolution : 

'This scaaion of the All-India Muslim League invitee the attention of the Central 
Govammant aa well at of the Provincial Government to thoae chaptera of late 
Swami Dayanand*a book **8atyartb Prakaab'*, which contain objeotionablab inanltiog 
and provocative remarka against the Holy Pcopbot Muhammad (Peaea be on Him; 
end other foundera of the religion and emphatically demand that the aaid Govern- 
mente pioacribe thaae chapters and also prosecute the publitberi of theee chaptera 
undor the revelant eeetion of the I. P. 0. with a view to eeeuring efferave 
preveotion for the publication of auoh iltentare.** 
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^ ^ntloB. Prof. H*Iik In*7«tnlliib Mid tlut, linM IIm 

?L***555* hid never made offenaive remerka iMEeinet any religion. 


1^7* *® *t*atyarlli Prakeah*' were allowed to remain 

»0 oli^on i© thoM Bh»ptfr» in "t»ntynr«h PrnlNmh” ohieh 
7* ,1” Aryn Snmnj. But they could not tolernto niiy 

n^ mSSS riUw Ind!^ * *“ 

At this the epMk^ «iib«d to quote ceriMU peteeiiee from the chnpfm 
“ tJO* op »nd eeid : 'These t<e!ieii(>re ere eo ooico- 

tionaiw utaft I do not want any puhliciiy to be given to them.*' 

-dikor 5kak of Hyderabua ( gtind ), ■«H^nn(ting the resolution, said be 
u*! ?i. against the “Satyarth Prakash” first began in Hydera- 

bad (Dind). He iiiiieted that all copits of the book should be seized by the Govern- 
ment of India. 

Mf^ana Abdul Hamid eaid that even Mahatma Gandhi had written in Young 
Jndta that, so long as **8styarth Prakseh*' was extant, there foulii lie no eomniunS 
iMity in India. Muslims, he eaid. were prepared lo make any sacrifice to see that 
the ONectioosble ehaptere were proaci ibed. 

The resolution wss passed unanimously. The House then adjourned to meet 
again on the next morning. 

Third Day — Karachi — 26th. December 1943 


£ffbctive Price Control 

The sessioD of the Muslim League terminated Miis.afternoon after all the six* 
resdutions adopted by the 8ubjecta Committee were passed iinaiiiiuuusly without 
a aitigle amendment being moved. 'I'he oonferenco dispersed amidst shouts of 
*^Jioni^ Ziodabad'*, ‘^Pakistan Zindabad" and ‘^Muslim League Ziiidabad.** 

The hou. Mr. Hussain Imam moved a resoliiiion deinsiiding immediate, 
comprehensive and effective price control on necessaries of life and to ration 
eassiitial commodities. Mr. Hiissaiii Imam criticised the Government of India for 
not taking effective steps to prevent profiteering, hoarding and to arrange for the 
proper distribution of foodgraina. Inflation wss largely respousihle fur the present 
distress and he urged the authorities to take effective steps to rescue poor people 
who had been affected adversely. By passing this resolution, he taid, the League 
would be itanding by, and fulfilling its duties to the masses. 

A spirited defence of the Bind Ministry’s food policy was put forward by 
Sir Qhulam Huvsain Hidayatullah, Piemier of t^iiid, wlio seconded the reaolutioii. 
He particularly resented the charge that the Bind Govern men t were out to win 
their favour at the exi^euse of the vasi majority of pioduccia and consumera. He 
■aid that exactly the optiosite was the case. Uur critics seemed to forget that the 
Sind Government had the courage to turn down tlie Governin* iit, of India's Oocii 
invitation to drop price control which was tantamount to giving a free hana to 
exploit and make money at the expense of the coiisiimpr. If the Bind Government 
had done so, then truly they could have been accused of Zsroindaiy domination, 
but actually they had made sacrifi.'es, such sacrifices that they deserved well 
of the country. 

*T am proud of my Ministry", said Sir Okulam Hussain, and added that 
when Lard W avail came to Karachi, he told the Viceroy that it Mr. Amery found 
fault with tlie Provincial Governioenta then be, Sir Ghulam Husaaiu, would have 
to reply to Mr. Amery. 

Kxplaiuiog how the messurea proposed by the Sind Government were intended 
to benefit the i‘iiltivators and consumers and not the 4(X1 or so zamindare, Sir 
Ghulam Hussain pointed out that in Sind the landless cultivator got 50 per cent 
of the produce to himself. Tlierefoie. he stood to benefit from any rise in the 
price ol grain but the condition precedent was that crop should not puts out of his 
hande. I'bat was the crux of the situation. Ilie cultivafor could not bold on t(» 
his crop for long. *i am telling the cultivators," said Sir Ghulam Hussain, *'do 
not sell before 1 return from Delhi." Bir Ghulam Hnasalo sstd that the culti- 
Fetore in pzevione yeare had suffered greatly due to low prices of protluce and now 
when they were asking for a liitle more en outciy was being raised. It was but 
fair that the cultivatore should get relief. 

Benqal’8 Plight . . . ^ . 

Sir Hasimuddin^ who supported the resolution, sincerely thanked the military 
And the whole country for the great help and practical sym|>atby they had ahown 
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to Btosol in her hoar of trial. He eaid the Moilim Lenf^ne Minietriee had el#Afe 
workea for the idmb^ nod not for the rich. While the Miniilriee wanted to oonlrol 
tiM price of aicrieultiiral produce, the control of the nreeieiirlee of life mnet ^ hand 
ill hand. The Minietriee had been feleely accueed of iKnorina the intereetg of the 
maeeee or of procraaiination. Aciually epeakiiig, it waa the Qoveniinent of India 
that bad eo far been the eupportere and proteoiore of Teeted intereete. 

Dea]ing wiih tiie aman crop in Bt*oaal, Sir Naiimiiddin aidd it wee eaaential 
to get hold of the aman crop in order to meet the aituation better. Bat the 
Central Goyernment wee adyocating a policy which nii^^t fmetrate the objeet of 
getting hold of the aman crop in Bengal thie yetf. TheHtengal Goyernment might 
baye gone on with their echeme in thie conneiftion bnt oi^tiona were rateed by a 
member of the Goyernment of India only a few daye. ago. If thoae objectiona 
were not quickly withdrawn, there might be great dimcnlty in the proenrement 
of the aman crop, Sir Naaimuddin warned. 

The Bengal Premier then painted a graye picture of the eonditioiie in rural 
Bengal. Although famine waa being oyercome the aitnation from the point of 
yiew of clothing and health waa giying cauae for anxiety. In many yillagce ae 
much as 60 per cent of the population had been airicken down by malaria which 
waa of a moat yirnlent type *lhe lack of quinine and paneity of doetora added to 
the complexity of the problem. The Bengal Premier appealed to dnctora in all 
parta of the country to come forward to aerre the people of Bengal. No leaa than 
3M more doetora were needed. Hie province would give good aalanee and eonditume 
of aervice. Dealing with the financial aide of relief. Sir Naximuddin acid that the aitna- 
tiop with which Bengal waa faced waa an extraordinary one. Her diatreaa waa 
undonbtedly due to war conditiona. The financial burden of relief ahould, there- 
fore, be borne by the Britiah Goyernment and the Government of India lind it 
would be unfair to aaddle the Provincial Oovernment with it. There waa a trem- 
eudoua taak ahead and a ooloaaal amoniit would be needed for the rehabilitation of 
the' atrieken diatricta. The urgent need now waa not food but medicines, clothing 
and blanketa. Sir Naaimuddin took the opportunity to iaaue an emphatical denial of the 
atatement iaaued by Mr. Savarkar that conyentiona of atarving Hindna had taken 
place. There waa not an iota of truth in Mr. Savarkar’a atatement, aald Sir Naumnddin, 
and added that neither Dr. Shyama Prosad Mookerjw nor any Hindu Sabha 
leader had mentioned auch a thing to him either directly or indirectly. It waa 
extraordinary, Hir Nuzimuddin concluded, tiiat a renponeible leader of a aection of 
the Uindua ahould give currency to such a baaeleaa charge. 

After Mr. Abdul Matin Chowdhury also aupported the reaolation it waa paaaed 
unanimoualy. 

Demand for fresh elections to Legislatubbs 

The need for holding freah electiona to the Provincial and Central Legialaturea 
was atreaa^ by Qaai Mohammod Isa who moved a resolution on the subject. Mr. 
laa said that the only reason for the postponement of the electiona in India was 
to continue Section 93 rule. War conditions, be said, had not stood in the way of 
holding elections in Oanada, South Africa, Aiiatralia and in other parta of the 
Dominions. In auy general or by-flections that might be held in this country, 
Mr. laa aaid, the Muslim League waa bound to have an overwhelming ancoeaa. 

Mr. yahya Bakhtayar, Baja Qhaznafar Ali Khan and Mr. Shaik Abdul 
Salam who aupported the resolution, asked why other parties in the country should 
be penalised for the roiatakea of the Congress. They asserted that only a freah 
election could correctly reflect the opinion of Mnalim India which stood solidly 
for Pakistan. 

The House also passed a resolution urging on the Allied Powers that the 
territories recently released from the control ol Italy— Cyrenaeia, Libya and Tripoli 
—would not be handed back to Italy but would be conatituted into independent 
sovereigD States. 

On the motion of the hon: Sardar Aur^angaab Khan, Nawabtada Liaiquai 
Ali Khan and the Raja of Mahmudabad were unanimottsly elects Honorary 
General Secretary and 'J'reaBiirer of the All -India Muslim League for the eosuingyear. 

In patting the proposition to vote. Mr. M, A. Jinnah described Nawabmudn 
Liaquat Ali Khan as ''my right hand.” The Nawabzada bad **worked and alaved” 
day and night and none could poaaibly have an idea of the neat bniden he 
ahouldered. The Nawabzada. Mr. Jinnah continued, commanded the univereel 
reepect and confidence of the Muslima. Though a Nawabzada, he waa a thoro^ 
proletarian and he hoped other Nawabs In the country would follow hia examme 
Mr. Jinnah paid a tribute to the General Secretary for the eervioee ha had rendm 
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Mr. Jirvab's oovcludivg sfibcb 

®* toa ieMton, Mr; Jinnah exprctMd U* mU«. 
V V.?/ jviaiilf “^*5“*J5‘'®*** ®2 cc«®« o* the He paid a tribute to \lr. 

J i® General SweUry, nod. Mr. S. if. .Sped, Cliairman of the 

re«|iecti^ly, and to other memhera nud workers o( the 
OomimUee for their uii|iriii||: effuns whtcli hud made the aesaiiMi n K^oat aueceiia. 

.u ““* * -2® a- I ^ tliaiik.*d the del^atea for the great auceeee of the acaaion. 

prpceaaioii and iiiaide the pandal, he aaw Mualina of erery 
f^rtiOD, KtmjM. Mcmoiis, Blioraa, Pathatie, in fact, of every claHa and it allowed 
clearly that Miiahme were united. What waa it that kept tlie Mualima united ae 
m man and what was the bedrock and aheet-aocher of the community f naked 
Mr. Jiniiah. ' 

*^lt in Islam be aaid and added : “It ia the great bonk Quran that la the sheet- 
anchor os Muslim India. I am sure that as we go on and on, there will be more 
and more of onenese-^one God, one hook, one prophet, and one nation.*' 

Mr. Yusuf ffaroortt on behalf of the Reception Committee, dbaiiked the varione 
worketa and orgauisaiioDB that helped the holding of ihe aeaaion auecesafully in 
Karachi. 

Fourth Day— Karachi— 27th. December 1943 

COUMITTEB OF ACTION APPOINTED 

A Committee of Action of six members was appointed by the President 
of the All-India Mualim Ijeagiie, Mr. M, A. Jinnah, at Karachi on the X7th. 
December 1048 in terms of the msin resolution passed at the seasion Just concluded. 

The personnel of the Committee was as follows : Nawab Inmail Khan 
^hairman) : Mr. G, Af. Syed, Haji Sattar Easack Sait, ^Vatoah Iftakar Hussain 
Khan of Mamdot, Kazi Mohamud Ina, and Nawabsada lAaquat AH Khan 
(Convener). 

Mr. .Tinnah’s announcement to the Working Committee regarding appointment 
of the Committee of Action reads : 

"In pursuance of Resolution No. 1 passed by the All India Muslim League 
Bession held at Karachi on Di'cember 25. 1943, 1 ai>point a Committee till the 
next Annual Hessioiis to und^rtnke immediaielv the work of organising, co-ordinat- 
ing and unifying the ProviMcisi League and the entire Muslim League orgsniaation 
in consonance with the constitution, rules and programme of the AlMndia Muslim 
League." 

Mr. Jinnah announced that the following powers have been delegated to the 
Committee as authorised by the League Constitution : To appoint or institute Bub- 
Committees for carrying out such duties and functions as may be entrusted to 
them ; to control, direct and regulate all the activities of the various Provincial 
Leagues, strictly in consonance with the aims, objects and rules of the AILIndie 
Muslim League ; to take disciplinary action egainsi any member of the l^gue who 
violates the decisions of the League or . acts in contravention of its aims and 
objects to a right of appeal to the Council of the All- India Muslim League ; to suspend', 
dLsolve or disaffiliate auy Provincial l.eague which fails in its dunes, infringe or 
ignores the decisions or directions of the^ higher bodies and to take cl -ci pit nary 
action against auy ofRce-bearer of a frovincial League who fails iii bia duties Or 
ignores the decisions or directions of the Working Committee or hinders tho 
progress of the League in any manner whatsoever, subject to right Of apposL 
Parliamentary Board 

The Working Committee of the Mn.Iim ^gue which met toie morning to 
the reeidence of Mr. Ytuuf haroon eppointed e Perlwmentorr 
members in pursurance of tho suggestion made ^7 

eddreee The member* of the Committee were : tfawabtada Uaquat Ah Khan { 
Chaudhuri Khaliquzsaman ; and the hon. Mr. Hoasain 

After Mr. JiSnah, who presided over the mMting, had *“^«“ced 
ment of the Committee of Action, the Working Com it^ 
of the appointment of that CJommittec, it waa not 

All-India Civil Defence Committee as lU functions will also he ssereissd by the 
Committee of Action. 
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The All India Ahrar Conference 

Special Session — Lahore — 4lh. & Sth. December 1943 

ProeeeSlop A RaMtnttont 

The "special seseion of the All-Iitdia Msilis-i-Akrar Conference opened at 
Lahore on the 4th December 1948. 

The conference wee held in a bite 'Shamianna* in the lawns outside Delhi 
Oate. Thoneande of Miieealmsna wore present and amoni: thcise who participated 
were a lar^re number of deUgatee from difforeut parts of the^country. Hafiz Ali 
Bahadur Khan^ M. L. A. <Bombfiy) insufsnrsted the ennlsreace. 

Wliile insugurstinfc the Conference he «sid that xhe fonm ^ of GoTentment 
ordained ivy Quran, which he described as Hahunist-Elsliis (the Kinadom of Ood) 
•was the most suit able form of^GovernmeDt. That GoTernment would be the moat 
democratic form of Govemmeiit under which justice would be dune, both to the 
MuHlims ne well as to the oon-Miielims. 

The chair mao of the Roceplion Committee, ilfattfaiia MtM, AH, referred to 
eeriaiii Krievances of the Maaeidmaiie of Kalaba^ and the alleged maltreatment 
being accorded to them. 

Syed AttauUah Shah Bukhari presided over the Conference and spoke for 
About . 2 hours. Be concluded his epeeeh st 3 A. M. 

*Whst is there of Islsm in yon ? Do you have faith in the hdly Quran ? 
Are you prepared to live the life 0r4tained by the holy Quran ?** These were some 
of the quesiidUH addressed by ffnarat Maulnnn Ataullah Shah Bukhari to Mr. 
Mohammad Ali Jinnah who claimed to be the “Imam Aasm** of die MuBsalmana, 
in the course of his last R(>eech at the epecial session of the AlMudU Majlis-i* 
Ahiwr Coniereoce which concluded here early in the morning of 6tk. Deeninber. 
The final session commenced at about 9-30 p. m. and concluded st 4 a.m. when the 
President of the Conference. Byed Ataullah Shah Bukhari finished his speech before 
a gathering which he kept spell-bound. 

Syed AttauUah Shah as also Maulana Maehar Ali Azhar, M. L. A. in the 
course of their lengthy speeches pleaded that the form of Government ordained by 
the holy Quran was the most suitalile form of Gtorernment. That form was 
deBerilH!d by the two speakers as “Hukumat Illsbis.’* 

The cry of Pakistan wrb described by both the speakers as a big hoax and 
both of them expressed their opposition to it because they maiotainM that the 
present leader of that movement did not know his own mind. Without telling the 
geography of the land which one wantfd to poasess no one could be owner of any 
land. Pakistan was described Ity the speakers as a vote-catching device. 

Maultina Maxhar Aii said: **The Pakistan doniand, which has as its back- 
ground the theory of <t resting a section of the people as hostages can never be 
sofwr^ahle.*’ *'Uid not Mr. .Tinnah sny,” asked Maulans Mazhsr Ali, “that if 
Muslims ill the Hindu majority province were maltreated, the Hindus living in the 
Pakistan ares would be maUreuted similarly ? ''This Is the type of justice Mr. 
Jinnah offers to others and tiii*n asks them to agree to his proposal of Pakistan.** 

Proceeding Maulana Mazfiar Ali said : '*Uud«r Hukumst IlUhia, the form of 
government ordained hv the Quran— no injustice will be done to anyone and all 
iiiclnding the Nnn-Mnslinj9 will be treated fairly and justly.’* 

Maulana Makliar Ali in the course of his speech referring to the activities of 
the rommuiiists said that the slogan of Oongreaa-League settlement was *'a farce 
Btsrfed hy the Oominiiniafa Party to decHve the people and remain in die pitblie 
eye.** MsuUna Muziturali had no heairation in saying that the demand for the 
rn<*aBe of Mahatma Gandhi made by the Communists was neither sincere nor 
genuine. It was cloak to cover their ^ns.” l^ere conld possibly be no settle- 
ment between the Congress and the l.eseue. If Commuoists were reaily anxious 
for a Congress League settlement they should instead of wasting breath in raising 
empty slogans do some constructive work by having a settlement beCweso Ins 
Muslim Lesgae. the Hindu Mahasshha and others who were ali /r«e »nd then take 
that furmnla for settlement to Mahatma Gandhi for acceptance. tf€ f«« sum that 
Mahatma Gandhi wonid accept it. 

Maulana AtUiuUah Shah Bukhari asserted that the holy Quran had enjoined 
absolute non-iateifereaee in other religions sod bad cslled upoo Muslims to respect 
tbs Prophets and lounders of rell^os. 
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The All Indilt Motlim Majlis Manifesto 


**It U to fqiUT the reow of emnUal enity of Indie that the MoiHm MeJIie 
hu oome into being; on meture delibention of the Blnmelmeni. who hive In their 
beert of hearts the interest of the Muslim community. 'I hey iiare foined their 
the banner of the Muslim Majlis to declare unequiTocally that the? 
will ultimately succeed in the cause they have espoused both for the national and 
communal good* It is a mission of community serfioe, it is a cause of national 
regeneration.** 

Thus stated a manifesto issoed by the Muslim Majlis at CaloutU on the 
tOtta. July 194t. explaining the basic and fundamental principle on which it bad been 
establisliM, with Khan Bahadur Sheikh Mohammad Jan, u, L. 0*. Bengal, as 
President The manifesto adds : ’ 

‘^'llie present all round frustration of our national and economic life points 
out clearly the Interdependence of the fiindu-Muslim problems, which have been 
made vexatious aud almost insurmountable by the political opportunists in India, 
'i'he attempt to create geographical barrier has been a gigantic political blunder on 
the part of its propoundera. While the whole world is improeing npon the most 
advanced ideas of political solidarity, enslaved India is being compelled to commit 
suicide in the name of Pakistan. 

^It is no use suppressing the fact that the majority of the Muslims In India 
have been living a deplorable life of atagnation since the fall of their Empire. 
Their mental degradation is mainly responsible for their backwardness in politics. 
The Muslim leaders have always thought more of themselves and the common 
Muslims have all along been exploited. I'he self-styled leaders made them constant- 
ly feel that they had bt^n deprived of their legitimate rluhu and privileges by the 
ttindue* But they were never induced to aspire (or the freedom of their country. 

"After the Greet World War, when the mighty proldems relating to the 
desecration of the Holy lalamie places and the 'hjiiiafat’ oueetion ttept«d Into 
the politics of the Muslim India, the selisb and reactionary leaders lost control 
of the Muslim masses for a iteriod. But this period of mass awakening was not 
allowed to live long. The reeciionery leaders slowly and atealibily again caught 
hold of a larger number of Muslims in their grip. 

"Mr. JinnahU leadership of the Muslim Leagoe is one of the numerons links 
of the reactionary chiiiu of the selfish and self-styled leaders. He is. indeed, One 
of those leadere who have blocked the wsy to the goal of freedom and national 
unity. As long aa such leaders ere allowed to reign supreme there is no ohanco 
of any rompromiHO among the two great pommunities in Tndis, and there is no 
chance of attaining frerdom of the country. This reaeiinnsry leadership is a 
powerful weapon in the hands of the British Government to resint the aspiratioii of 
400 million people in their struggle for freedom. We must make an end of 
reactionary leadership to shvc our community from its baneful effects. 

"Mr. Jinnah if now and then haughtily insisting that all his demands must 
be accepted verbatim by the Hindus, but he does not like toexf lsin snd clarify the 
issue underlying this absurd and ridtculous^demsnd. Hence the first eno mwt 
important duty of every well-wisher of the Muslims w to disentangle the Muslim 
community from the clutches of resetionary leadership, and to lead them on 
straight path of freedom. I he community ehould lie trained and disi ipliiied in 
such a way that it may get all its political, eronomic. social and religioue rights 
on the one hand, and on the other it may work )oiiii)y with other com munitiea fot 
the attainment of the country's freedom. .... . . . ^ 

"This is the basic and fuiidameiital pHneiple on which has been establislw 
the 'Muslim Majlis*. The Muslims ere invited to Join Me organisation in a My 
for the welfare of their community, for Uje good of their eouniry and for working 
np a glorious future that awaita them. We muet not fornet that we are deetined 
to play an Importaut part in India’s struggle for independence. 


The Sikh Conferences 

The Anti-Azad Fniijab Conference 

Aia4 Pwijsb Behemo Condemaed 

That the Sikhs of this tisqa are prepared to SHorifice srery thing to put an 
end to this nefarious scheme of partition of the Punish was evident from the 
demonstrations held on the occasion of the Anti-AsAd Pnniab Conference held 
at Psnja tiahib on the IStb. Angast 1948 under the cbairmaiihhip of Bsba Kharak 
Singh, veteran Sikh leader. Beeides the president-elect. Sardara Sant Singh, M, L, A, 
fpeiitrai), Amar Singh, ffarbam Singh Seatani, Labh Singh Narang, Maher Singh 
Cknkwal, Durtaeh Singh, Secretary, Progressive Aksfi Party and several other promi- 
nent bikhs of the ilsqua attended the conference. Bakaki Jtachpal Singh, Advbcate, 
Rawalpindi, Chairmen of the Reception Committee^ welcomed the leaden and 
Sikh public to tiie historic conference. 

Ill the course of his presideniial address Baba Kharak Singh unequivocally 
condemned the Assd Punjab echeihe and made a passionate plea for ui'iied India 
and equal and honourable partnership for all communities in the sdministration 
of the motherland. He added that Mr. Jinnah and Master Tara Singh were sailing 
in the same boat as agents of British Imperialism. He advocated stronger ties 
between Hindus and bikhs. 

A resolution characterising the Asad Punjab scheme as suicidal to the coun- 
try, the bikh Paiith and detrimental to the interests of the entire province 
was unanimously adopted. The reaoiutioo further added that in view of this 
icbeme no powerful Central Qoveriiment would be possible. The conference, there- 
fore, totally rejected the Pakistan and Azad Punjab schemes and added that Bikhs 
would make every posaible sacrifice to achieve the object of Indian unity. 

This resolution was proiiosed by Sardar Amar Singh of 8her-i-ranjab, who 
in the course of his speech proved by facta and figures that the scheme would lead 
the country to ruin. 

The resolution was adopted unanlmoosly. 

The Attack Akali Conference 

The Attock District Akali Conference was held at Bardsri Gurdwara hall on the 
Ifitb. August 1948, uuder the chairmanship of Sardar Haram Singh, Advocate. 
Lahore. Maater Tara Singh, Oyani Sher Singh, Gyani Kartar Singh, if. L. if., 
Principal Oanga Singh and others attended the ppoference. The President of the 
Coiifereuce was taken out iu a piocession. Bakshi Ourcharan Singh, Advocate Rawalpindi 
and the Chairman of the Reception Committee, delivered his welcome address 
which dwelt on the Sikh history and the part played by the Gurua. 

Sardar Haram Singh, Advocate in the course of his presidential address 
dwelt at considerable length ou the bikander-Baivev Singh Pact, Azsd Punjab 
Scheme and Hindu bikh relations. 

Principal Oanga Singh who moved the only resolution in favour of Azad 
Punjab scheme in the course of his speech hardly alluded to the merits of the 

scheme, but delivered a tirade against the Hindus in general and the Aryy 
bsmajists in particular and the Hindu press. He attacked the opponents of the 

echeiue vehemently B<<d remained beating about the bush. The resolutiou ran as 

foilowa. ‘^Kesolved thivt the Azad Punjab scheme sponsored by the bharomsni 
Akali Dal is in the best interests of the community and further calculated to 
advance the cause ui this part of the Punjab. The conference requests the Central 
bikh League and the bharomaiii Akali Dal to take special measurea completely to 
aafeguaxd the intereats of this ilaqua.’* 

'I'he resolution being put to the vote was carried by a majority. Certain section 
of the audience raised their hands agaiust the motion. 

Another resolution expressing deep concern on the food eituatioD in the 

country leading to reeUeaeness and demanding the establishment of Hational 
Government in the oouotry moved by Sardar Ajit Singh Sahni, Quetta exteroee^ was 
also carried. 

The Dhundial Sikh Conference 

Master Tara Singh presided over a Sikh Oonfereuce held at Dhundial on the 
Sid and 4th. Oetobar 1948. In his presidential addreea he emphatieed the naed of 
Btndu-Slkh unity. He eeid 
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“The politlee of mi emntrr eppau to hero beeone eomplettl; miiddM 
only Oongrew Oommittee wh^ Innetiooe ie the N. W. F. ProAnciel Conpiee* 
Mmmitte^ T^e I^en of thie Oongnee OomaiMee eie repoited in the pwee lo 
hjve OMiily admated PalntUn daring their raoent eleotioo campaign. Rai Bahadur 
Chafid Khanna^ while retaining hit title baa become Secretary of the CongreM 
Party by aecun^ dmt commiuioo, though ha haa never before been a four anna 
member even. Tne Hindu preee never aaid a word againat Bai ^hadnr Meher 
Oiiaiid for betrayi^ the Hindu Maha Sabha, or againat the * ongreaa Committee 
for betraying the Oongreaa principle. The Rai Bahadur haa become a antier-natio- 
11 aliat though he ia itili a Eai Bidiadnr. The Frontier Oongreaa Icadera remained 
torch'bearera of nationaliam though they do not believe in one nation (for they want 
PakiaUn). My little brain la incapable of comprehending ‘thia reaouremnlneaa. 

Look at the falae ealumnioua and miaehievoua propaganda carried on by the 
Hindu presa regarding Sikh attitude towarda the uae of beef. It ia true that a 
Bikh'a letter waa pnbliahed in a paper in which it wat aaid ^t all aorta of meat 
ia the aame, but me writer wai of opinion that all aorta of meat waa prohibited in 
the Sikh religion. Still in my opinion the writing waa obJei^Uonable. i had gone 
to my village to take reat for a while. So 1 did not come to know of auuh a 

f nblieation for tome daya. But aa aoon aa 1 had opportnnity to read the paper, 
foroefully condemned the paper in whioh it waa publiahed. But the oontroveray 
ooDtinnea and theae miaohievoua papera Impute to me the opinion 1 repeatedly 
eondemned. 

In the Punjab the Sifcha an the only people who actively protect the cow. 
There have been liota and murdera. 'ilhe Sikhi alone fought for proteerion of cow 
and the Siromanl Akati Dal waa ihe only organiaatipn which rendered help in the 
neaUiag eaaee. The fltndue mever rendered active aaaletanoe. 

1 am juat coming from MUktaear near which a cow waa alanghtered by 
Miulima in thdr vdOage. The oewa reached Miiklaar and dhe Akalia Iheio at once 
raided the vBlafa. The «n1priia had Bed away; ao there waa no rioL But the 
proof of cow kuliiig woi laken fmaacaaion xiL and mada over to the police, then and 
there by the Akalie. PoedomliiMit pepnltUon of Muktaear ia Hindu, but the 
HlndaB never Joined the xM though muf had eveiy aympoiby with the Bikha. 
Look at this honcety of Omm Uindu papera ; while publbldiig the newt they 
aappreaaed the part played by the Akalia. For It waa ^viag diieot lie to their 
falae propagaotnu 

It ia true that S. Baldevahigh'a minlateiiblp eamiot protect uo from all the 
sulnm of the Mutlim membere. influootlal penoai aod omciale whoae beade have 
been turned by thie iatoiicatlng power. Bepeal of Communal Award ond eatabliah- 
meat of a Goverament in which no eiagle community may dominate la tbe only 
remedy for all the preaent evili. If S. Baldev Singh’e miniaterihip akma could 
protect ua. wo would not be Juatifled to aak for any other protection. The esperienpc 
of B. Bnidev Biogb^a miniitaiihip ban idl the mote oonvli^ ua that thara can ba 
no eSeotive protMdon hir ua aa long na praaent conatitution oparaloa. 8 Baldtv 
Sinch*. Dintatmhip eoabiiMd with Ih. wtf ritmtim hM givw m tte bMt pn>^ 
lion which WM poMibl. nadec th. pnM^ lom U OoMroa^ Ihto bait 
protcotion i. no MbatMtUI protectwa. Boica I daaMad Itad Ppajib. I 6o ^ 
uoderatand th. genUemcn who uaerfing home aito^ tba Maaeat aoa^lton 
and plead their hei|ilcMneai in eer»iog iSrir oonatnaity aader tha pmeat eimaa- 
taneea and yet opfioae the only propoeal which can protect ua from the dominatioo 
of a aingle community. ^ «... , 

Lei me aute clfnrly that if PakiaUn ia eaUbliabed tbe Bikh community ia 
iMt for erer. The Uindui .im m.y low, hut they h.n aoiaa jurtn mtii^ in 
which they can rut. If Ponj«h i. gon. werythlog ia goae. No eopaideiaaon m 
naka ut .gre. to Pakiatao. 'J b. KoKlith aiay be etiODg ei^h to foieo Pakbten 
upon tte, but we ceu ia no caw be wiliiag to aabaiit to Pakiataa, 



The Akhand Hindusthan G>nfeFeiice 

Chakwal — 15th. September 1943 

Praiidtntliil Addrett 

^Freedom without loHdtrily of oaitad India in Akhand Hindustan has no 
sigoiftoance Or ralue. No unit can be powerful enough to maintain her freedom 
in case rifisecdon of India is agreed upon. 1 am yearning for the day when 
United India attains Self-government with Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs and other 
communities as ^ual and responsible partner and when no community will 
be allowed to dominate over the other. When diverse elans inhabiting Amerioa, 
England and Russia, belonging to various religions and having different cultures 
can constitute one nation, there was no earthly reason to deprive India of her 
right to function as one single entity. I have throughout been a champbn of 
complete independence for India and have placed this goal before me throughout 
my life. 1 am now, even in my old age, prepared to sacrifice everything for the 
achievement of my life's misBion.** Thus observed Baha Kharak Singh, the veteran 
Sikh Leader in the course of his presidential address delivered at the Akhand 
Hindustan Conference which commenced its sitting at Ohakwal on the 15th. 
September 1048 in a specially decorated pandal in the presence of a huge 
gathering of Sikhs and Hindus drawn from the remotest corners of the North- 
Western Punjab, 

Referring to the Asad Punjab Scheme, the Baba pointed out that it could 
not successfully solve the communal tangle in the country, and was of the opinion 
Uiat it would further widen the gulf between the various communities to a pitch 
that it would never be bridged. He characterised the scheme as anti national and 
impracticable, likely to disintegrate the united forces of the parties. Uondemning 
the scheme untquivocally, the speaker termed it as another name for Pakiitan and 
advocated its whole-sale rejection. 

Oontinuing his address, the President pressed for a national Government at 
the Centre and in the provinces and demanded the release of all political prisoners. 
He personally appeals to the Bikhs never to disassociate themselves from any 
movement started tor the emancipation of the motherland on national lines and 
to offer whole-hearted co-operation to progressive and nationalist forces in 
the country. Concluding the Baba referred to the alleged mismanagement of 
Uurdwara funds by the party in power and eahorted aft tboee preaent to 
concentrate their entire energies on freeing the Ourdwaras from the clutches of 
the present Akali caucus. He appealed for liberal donations towards the togal 
Relief fund. 

Bbeepttaa Cammitteo Chairman's Address 

In the course of his welcome address, Sardar Harbam Singh, Chairman of 
the Reception Committee, surveyed at considerable length the present political 
Htuatioii in the country with special reference to Sikh politics in the Punjab. 
The 8ikh community, the speaker said, bad always stood for the unity of India 
and could never allow vivisection of their motherisnd. He detailed vanona argu- 
menta against the adoption of the Asad Punjab Schema which in his opinmb, 
would* reduce the Bikhs in this ilsqs to a position of serfs aud would prove a 
brake for the attainment of complete independeoee of the country. 

Proceeding, the Ohairman vehemently eriticised Che present Akali leadership, 
which, he opin^, had degenerated to a sorrowful pitch. Critioisiog the Sikandnt- 
Batdiv Singh Pact, the Bardar added that it was a dead letter as far as the 
Unionist Psrty wss concerned. He slso bitterly odn^mned the action of tha 
Akali Party in co-operating with the Muslim Lstgue GoVernment in the Frontiei 
Provinoe^ He also vehemently condemned the attitude of the* Akali Pftrty regazdiag 
the use of beef, which he aaid, they had brought on a level with Jhatka. 

Prominent amongst those who attended the eonferenoe were 8. B. Ujjal 
Singh, if. If. A., 8. uttam Singh Duggnl, M. L, A., 8. Amar Singh Jhabal, 
8. Amar Singh of 'Bber-i-Punjab, 8 , Labh Singh Narang, Baba Madan Singh 
Ghaga 8. Ranjodh Sinqh, BakhtM Raehpal Singh, Lala Shiv Ram Smoak and 
Bhagai Nand ffiMorv, Municipal OommiBsionar. 

Asad Pnajab Sebama Condemaad 

Half a doien resdutiona ware unanimously adopted at the seoond gpen sitting 
gt the Akhand flindnitin OonfitiiDoe held on the nest day at Dera Baba Kahan Sinfi 
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mrereaee M most deinmeiiUl and uDdeairable from all poiato of viaw and oUl 

*• •chema of permanent warim among ihomaalTia, 
So^^tifeiM. •baolutely incapable of maintaining ibeic independeoce aftif 

Hindnii? complete faith in the oniiy of India Akband 

Azad Punjab aeheme. which la aimilar to the Pakiataa 

and the Pantb alike. The conference demanda iu nhol tale reiection. 

Amor Singh quoted facta and figiirea regarding 
revennw in the varuma diatri.ta of the Punjab, to aoppbrt hie 
in”lhe Puiijab ^ Punjab aeheme waa injurioua to the entire Sikh community 

Sardar Amar Singh Jhabal, • piowinent CoDKrenik Bikh lenler, teconded 
• toteetul ipeech, expowd ih« taotic* ol Um praacat 

Aaaii leaderabip. 

Sardar Uttam Singh Duggal, U.L.A., while aup))orting the reeolation, errerei 


had told a deputation which waited upon him under hia (the atwaker’al leaderabip 
at Rawalpindi rmarding the then impending appointment of the Director of Agriculture 
that ^ he wae heipleaa in the matter aa the Governor of the ^njab wanted to 
• appoint a junior Mu*«lim to the poat. 

'fb® epeaker add<Hi that the Sikh Miniater waa incapable of aafcguardlng the 
Sikh ifitcreata and waa a mere figure>bead. 

Replying to the queaiion aa to what he (the apeaker) had done for hie 
conetitiieney in the Aaaemlily and what he propoeed to do to better the conditioo 
of hie eleotoratea, Sardar Uttam Singh admitted that, placed aa they were they 
could do nothing for their votera, aa the plight of nou^agriculturiat repreaentativei 
in the Aaeembly was aimply deplorable. Tbe beat braina in India, including 
Mahatma Gandhi and Pt, Jawaharlal Nehru^ would not fare better if they had boan 
placed in aimilar circnvnetancee. 

He further queationed Akali leaders aa to what right they bad to thniat a 
aeheme which threatened tbe very exiatence of the people in thie ilaqa— and without 
their consent or consultation. The reaoluiion waa adopted unanimously. 

Sardar Labh Singh 'Takhar” propoaed and S. Labh Singh Narang seconded 
the other reaoluiion, demanding of Sardar Balder Singh to quit the Cabinet ee 
he had failed to eafegnard Sikh intereeta and the terms of tbe pact had not 
been fnlfilled. 

The other resofutione demanded the immediate releeae of all political prieonera 
without further delay and preased for the eatabliahrocnt of National Government 
at the Outre and in tbe provinces and appealed to the Sikbf all over the province 
to help Bengal auflerera to their utmost capacity. The last resolution oppOMd tbe 
amendments proposed in the Ourdwara Act and warned tbe Government and Sikh 
members in the Asaerahly not to support the bill. Lala Shiv Ram ‘*Bewak”, in the 
course of a forceful speech^ brought home to the vast audience the eUSBcts of tbe 
Azad Punjab scheme on the people of this loeaTity (Jbelum district) fhr whom it 
was a qutatiou of life and death. 


The A. I. Akhand Hindiuthan Conference 

*'To-diiy when the Congresa is abut behind the priaon-bara and ita leaden 
subjected to the ordeal of intense suderiogt it amnunto to an act of cowardice of 
the worst type to indulge in a campaign of vilification againat them and it ia only 
Bueh people aa have no sense of moral decency shout them who can do ibis kind of 
thing.” observed Sardar Kkarak Singh in the course of bis preaideDtial address at 
the Alf- India Akhaod Hindiialan Conference held at Adamke in hia home district 
of Biatkot under the auspices of Central Akali Dal on the Silk. November 1048. 

Referring to the Feahawar speech of Msster Fora Singh and the communal 
policy attributed to the Congress High. Command, be said that he himself had h>id 
oecaaions to criticise and differ strongly from the CongrcM and, if in the future the 
Oongreag ignored the legitimate claims of tbe Bikha, bd would not heBitaie to fight 
It tooth end nail but at a time like Uie present, when no eueb thing wM under 
eoneideration and the Oongreie wae pasting through • great ordeal lor the connum 
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object of obtoiiilog iDdepeDdeoee lor In^ one dioald not otob it in the back bat 
•jmpothifie with it and support it. 

Sardar Kharak StfiKti began by chaiacterUing the present time at the most 
critical period in the history of the world and said that the situation was becoming 
more complicated everyday. He foaod it dilBt*ult to say anytiiifig with certainty 
abont the future of the world, but be wbhed that out ci tlie ruins of tlie present 
war some such world order might be bum, in wtiieh all nations, big and small, 
would eifjoy itidcf>endence and had equal e^ortuuitiea of prpgreas. Ue thought 
that it could be posuble oaly under aome democratic eyetem and for that reason he 
wished Tictory for democratic principles but be warned the British Government that, 
if they thought they could deny India her birthrMi of frsKiom and still have 
peace, they were groaalv mistaken, because, even if they won the wsr, there could 
be DO pesce till India had been granted a free atatbe in the cumiiy of nations. 

Sardar Kharak Singh referred to the famine condition in Bengal and the dia- 
mal failure of the Oovemment machinery to pMventing such a man-made calamity. 

Ueferring to Pakiatan .and Aaad Punjab adiemes, the Sfeaker regretted that, 
while other naliona of the world had taken a lesson from the present war and 
favonnd federatioD of natione, the short-sighted self-oentred leadership in India was 
carrying on a half-splitting campaign for the vi? iteetiou of India, liluoh for the 
last so many oenturies was eonaideied as oaa nnited whole, both eulturally and 
politically. 


The Ponjab A Frontier AUbend Hindnsthen Cenfeience 


Apropos the news item poblished In a Sikh daUy that the Skaromani AkaU 
Dal ean be bound only by a decision of tlie Bikhs alone regarding the Azad Pnnjab 
Beheme and that the proposed Akhand Hittduaran Gonference bdtiff held ct ItawaU 
pindi will be attended by Sanataniets and Aiya Bsmajiata, Uie General SeeretsTy 
of the Beception Oommittee, the Punjab and Frontier Akhand Hindustan Oonfer- 
eni^Si tent telegraphic intimatiou to the Bbasooimnl Akali Dal that only Sikhs 
will be sllowed to vote on this resolution on the Azsd Punjab ocheme and aakiug 
the AkaU leaders to attend the Conference end decide this issue once for ell. 


In this oouneotioo, Sardar Kartar Singh Duggal, President, Singh Sabha, 
Bawalpiodi issued the following ststement to the press, reviewing the details in 
a chronological order of the position taken up by leaders of the AkaU Party 
ifgardiug the Azad Punjab Scheme. *Ud Noventber, 1942, on the occeeiou of the 
birthday apniversary of Ouru Nank Dev, Sardar Meta Singh, Akali leader of 
Rawalpindi, condemned the Scheme and the Akali leaders both. At a repreaentaiive 
meating of Sikhe of * Pindi, jjhelum, Attock district and the Frontier Province, 
held at Guru Siiigh Sabha. Bawalpiodi demand was made from Aksli leaders to 
visit Rawalpindi and address Diwan and satisfy the Sikhe of this ilsqs. On January 
23, 1941, another meeting of Akali leaders was held at G^/ar Khan. Bakhehi 
Cfweharan Singh, Advocate of Bawalpiiidi, Sardar JTtsken Singh Alaq, Presideiit. 
^gh Ssbha, Gujar Khan, and others condemned the Akali leaders and the Azaa 
Punjab Scheme, lu view ad the strong opposition to the Scheme from the Sikhs 
of this liaqs, Akali leaders could not come to Bawalpiudi till August 14 wheu s 
oonierenoe wee held Mi Punjs Sahib. 

**lo aecordsoce with the decision arrived at between both parties st Pnnja 
Bshib, the Young Men's Khalss Assodstion, Rawalpindi Csiitoiiment requested both 
wings to come to Rawalpindi and organise a joint coiiferenee and decide this issue. 
Sardar Jhnar Singh agreed to come but Akali leaders never agreed to a joint con- 
ference. Similar things happened at Qhakwal ad Daultals, when invirations were 
issued to Akali leaders to attend the cooferences. Principal Ganga Singh was 
dstrsined at Sukho while Master Tara Singh and Oyani Kartar Singh could 
not go beyond Gujar Khan.** 


PBniDBNT-BLBOT AbRIVBB 

Baba Kharak Singh, Preaideot-elect of the PuDjab and the Frontier Akhand 
Hindustan Conference who arrived at Rawalpindi on the 4th, December 194S, was 
accompanied by Sardar Kirpal Singh Majithia. Sardar Amar Singh of the **8her-i- 
Punjab", Sardar Mndan Singh Gaga, noi. Bam Singh, Sardar Labh Singh and 
several other Sikh leaden of Malwa, was accorded an enthusiastic reception at the 
railway station on their arrival. 

That the Azad Puniab Scheme, sponsored by the Sharomsni Akali Dal, and 
tha present attitude of the Akali leaden .towards the nationaliat forces was 
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IwponMia for briDKinE Itmther oil ibo Itetrrocenoiis elemeati in the nolilicol life 
Ct the country wm evident frnm the Ins cntherinR Unit nuMnlni'd in the 
111 the sjiecial pandal of Gurdwara AkaK>ii*^>e where ilie Conference 0 |ieiied 
ita etWBioii. 

- , A Miiwiig rece|)liou was accorded to Baha Siugh, rre**ident*elecl 

m the Ctinfert‘iii;e cm Ilia entering the Paiidal ‘along with prominfiii iMidera. The 
Frontier Bahadur Hfehar Chand Khanua, Khan Alt Gul Khan^ 

dr6«6 AbBur Hehman, M, L, A,, Sordar Mer 
if. L. A,f p.(rri8ter of Mardaii, and Sardar Milau Singh At ad, were the ro«5,i- 
pienUi of a trememloue ovation on their arrival at the Paiidal. iVomineiit among 
ihese wim attended the Ooufereiice were: Sardar Sant Stngh M, L. A. tOentral), S, 
^Bthia, S. Amar Singh, of the ^'Sher-i-Pmnab, Tikka ^onf Singh 
Bedt, S, Labh ^ngh Fakhar, S. Labh Singh Nar ting, RcHideiit 8i*fTc!ary of IhO 
^iitral Akali Dal, Sardar Uttam Singh Dugjat, if. L. A. i*rof. Ram Singh, Ogani 
Bacchtitar Singh, Preaidcat, Khaha Malwa Darbar Ludhiana, S, Sewa Sii^fh 
Ohungerana, Lala Kundan Lai Lamba of leyHlIpur. Sardar Bahadur Brant 
Singh, Princiiml /2am Diita Ual, Sardar Mehar Singh Chakwali, Bliagat Nand 
Kifdiore. Municipal CominiMioner, Ohakwal, beaidoe a large number of promiiieut 
leadera of tbia Ilaqa. 

Mr. DnggaPa Addreat 

^ We have gathered here at a very critical time in human hiatory when the 
deatinv qf maukUid ia «t the crosa-roada and a gigantic world war ia being waged 
IB ail ita luthleeaneai, while in India our |>oiitical future ia at aiake. One tlung 
however, ia writ large in the face of eventa and it ia that no power can withhold 
our indeiiendence. It ia now up to ua to make up our minda what aort of iudetien* 
deuce do we deaire* whether it ia the ittdetiendence for the entire geographical 
unit which we call India, or, for the country broken into piecea like PukUiaii or 
Azad Punjab. J am aure you stand for the independence of a United India and 
reftiae to be taken in by cheap aeuUmental alogaita invented by iotereated parties 
to cut at the very root of our power, our greatneaa and our oneueaa. We have 
heavily auffered to aehiovie thia unity and no price would be great to preserve It 
in future.*' With these words Sardar Gttarn Singh Duggalt M. L. A., Ohairman 
of the Heoeptiou Oommittee^ welcomed the delegates. 

AddreaBing the Sikh members of the audience, Sardar Uttam Singh Dnggai 
said that the Sikhs had always been In the vanguard of India's fight for freedom 
and unity, adding that some misguided self-seekers for their own deaire to follow 
the Pskiatanists had invented the formula *Asad Punjab.** Analysing the position 
of Sikha in the ao-called '^Azab Punjab,** the Ohairman quoted facta and figures 
to prove that the Sikha would be the losers if tlie Sidieme was translated into 
action, nod they would lie guilty of setting a precedent of breaking up tlieir mother 
country into vatious communal zones always at war with one another* It waa 
un-Sikh-like to throw the area, the aiieaker added, where Sikh Culture bade mede 
tremeiidoue stridee and which had given them meet men of Jcariiing and wiadom 
at the mercy of a mediaeval religious State. He apprehended that the division of 
Jata and non-Jata would be perpetrated and then Jate would be broken into van* 
oui piecea and complained that men who were staunch iiationaliata the other day 
had fallen in line with Jinnahitee and men who had made common cause with the 
Hindus some time ago had turned their bitterest enemies. 

PreaMent's Address 

"India is one whole. The same blood runs in the veins of Hindis, MwUms 
and Sikha, all inhabitants of our motherland. 'Fhey rosy profess different faiths, 
but they have been for times immemorial characterised at one nation, if pmple 
of diverse religions, diffrtrant cultiirea and various natiqnalitiee inhabiung Great 
Britain, America and Russia can be styled as one nation, what is there on earth 
to debar Indians from becoming . an Indian Nation. Whenever the queatlofi ciC 
India’s freedom ia brought to the fore-front aud it appears that^ bonds of elavefy 
are going to be unfmn^ some forces are brought into being roleri y 

■erve aa a brake on our prcitresa and place handicaps in the war of ine eoontryw 
•aWation. We are determined to achieve independence and no power. 

•bfong, ean withhold that from ns new. 1 fought my whole life to tWs^ 
•fd will die in barnesa after aeeuig a 

obearred Ba6a Kharak Singh, Preaident of t^ ^ 

•tfniM prcaidantiat addreat, which wee read by Sardar Lihb Sio^ ^JL: 

noe^ng, be dUDenged Britlsb staleameo lo name any oiaIh' 

llsotocalee ware w tooe and wimt poHitol righto wm dietitMloaSb 
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Uie bMif of religioot beliefs. Tbit the Tetersn leader eheiaeteriaed m the sole 
eanse of the eountry’s ills and added that as long as the foreign power was domi- 
nating their country, unity could not be sehierM. The fenerable Baba pointed 
tiiat Pakistan had its birth in England 

Unequivocally condemning the Asad Punjab sefaeme, the President styled it as 
anti-nationiil and moat detrimental to the interests of the Panth and the country. 
The present aoti-Oongress attitude of the Akali Party, the Sardar observed, was 
most unfair on the part of those who had been part and parcel of the Oongress 
machinery and that it was a stab in the back when the Congress leaders were 
behind the bars, adding that the Gongreaa was the fountain-head from which the 
present Akali leaders bad drawn inspiration and strength. 

He appealed to Sikhs to work in collaboratidh with the Congress, adding 
that he would fight the community's rights when the time came. 

Criticising the proposed Gurdwara Amendment Bill, the President sounded a 
note of warning to the Unionist Miniatry, asking them not to meddle in the 
religious affaira of the Sikha by enacting this measure and exhorted the Sikhs to 
rise to the occasion, deposing those self-seekers who in the garb of their leaders, 
were stabbing them in the back at a critical juncture in the history of the world. 

Khah AU Oul Khan, President, F. P. C. C., in course of aa mevating address, 
brought home to the vast audience that the Congreaa was the only national orga- 
nisation in the country working on the right lines, fighting for the emancination 
of their motherland, adding that it was still a living force in the Frontier Province 
which fact bad been truly demonstrated in their recent tour of the province despite 
^e assertions of Sardar Aurangzeb Khan, the Frontier Premier. The Speate 
condemned Master Tara Singh for attacking Kban Abdul Qbaffat Khan, who waa 
not free to reply to baseleea allegations. 

The Khan farther added that their only struggle was againat Ohurehill, 
Amery and Wavell and not against Mr. TVtra Singh and Mr. Jinnah, In the 
Frontier, the Khan continued, unlike the Punjab, they had only one leader and as 
true soldiers, they were following the line chalked out by Khan Abdul Oa£Ear Khan. 

Ridiculing the position of Master Tara Singh and the Akali leaders, the 
Frontier Congress President stated that on the one hand they stood in oppoaition 
to Pakistan and on the other hand, they bad joined the present Frontier Miniatry, 
which was constituted with the avowed object of establiwiifig Pakiatan. 

Sardar Kirpal Singh Majithia, in the course of bis speech, laid great atresa 
on the educational needs of the community and eulogized the services rendered to 
the community by the Chief Khalsa Diwan and the late Sir Sunder Singh Majitbia 
in the domain of education, adding that independence eoitid not be achieved 
without education. 

Resolntiona 

The spacious psndal at the Akalgarii Gurdwara was packed to capacity when 
the secona open sitting of the Conference commenced on the 5tb Deeembar 1S4S 
under the presidentship of Baba Kharak Singh. Several delegates from 
the Frontier, including prominent Congress leaders, namely, Khan AK Gtil Khan, 
Arbab Abdul Rehman, Rai Bahadur Mebr Chand Khaims, Sardar laher Singh, 8. 
Milap Singh Azad and Mr. Shiv Kumar attended the session. Prominent Hindu 
leaders of the town, representing various organiaations, were aleo preaent. The coa- 
ference continued with a break of hardly au hour at 4 p. m. 

Satdar Amar Singh^ of the *Sher i-Punjsb,’* in the conrae of a forceful 
apeeeh, supported by facts and figures, moved the first resolution of the conlerenes, 
which ran thus. * 

'‘This historic session of the Akhand Hindustan Conference unequivocally 
eondemna the Azad Punjab acheme and reiteratea that the people of the Rawal- 
pindi Division in particular have their implicit faith in the solidarity of India as 
one organiaed whole. The Sikh Panth would never be a party to any scheme that 
aims at the viviaection of India and attempts to do away with the noity and 
aoli^rlty of the country as a whole, and would be prepare to undom all sacri- 
fices to achieve this object llie eonferance, therefore, rejects this nenirions scheme 
altogether.” 

The resolution was seconded by Sardar Mul Singh Domtii and waa aoprmrtad 

S ' Lala Shiv Bam Sfaiodk, who, in the course of a three hour apeeeh, snbjected 
e aoheme to a trenchant eritieitm and challenged the Akali leadars to contest the 
ficBl Sections of the B. O. P. C. on this very issue and abide by the vote end 
deeltion of the newly oonatitated Prabandbak CommlttesTa view md thna pot ea 





ntOOEEDDfOB HID BBBOLDnOVB 


e"^ Kijto oontravoty oiim for dl> Ho'oaMnnd lonnl qoMiku pafc to Mb kf 
tiM poUk. 

*1 an pimrad to do mj outmoai and offer any Mciiiee ntirfftirr te tint 
eitabUiluii»t of J^itten apd the And Pooieb in Northern India viofided Hr* 
Jiiifiah wdMr. Ppro Stngh eeoure a dodarmtiop Iroin Mr. Churekili. Mr. Ataert 
and freedom would be granted to India immediately/* aald Bm 

Bahedor Mehr Chaad iThanaa, M. L. Ah while aupporting the leeolutlon agiliiel 
the And Pan}ib teheme. 

*If I am aaeur^ that ledta could attain her freedom by the eetabllehment of 
Pakietan or the And Punjab, I will not atand in ita way. If a deelaratiott la 
made that the British will quit India if the Obngren agieea tOLPakiatan or the And 
Punjab aeheme, 1 can aeeure Miulim leaders that thii will be done forthwith,'* 

B. B, ifehr Vhand Khanna, added: **i reiterate that the Britiah will not 
lean India and will never grant independence to our motherland. Thie is only a 
atant created by Britiah diplomats to hoodwink America and other natfona. hr the 
world. Rai Bahadur 3Mr Chant! Khanma stated that this visit to Ameriea was an 
eve-opener for him and it was there that he learnt the real significance of the 
nAistan movement from the British point of view. 

The Frontier leader further detailed the circumstances leading to the eatablish- 
ment of the Muslim League Ministry in his province and once again challenged 
the Government to allow the Con^rress members of the FronSer Aeaembly to 
attend the session even in handcuffs and fetters under police esoort for a ^gle 
sitting and see the result. 

Alluditjg to the subject of ihe Sikh by-election in the Frontier Province, 
B. B. Mehr Chand Kbaiina retorted that it was a white lie on the part of Master 
Tara Singh and other Aknit lf.<aders who ataUd that the Hiiidue wanted the 
Ministry in the province and added that all the nine Hindu members of the 
Frontier Assembly were with the Oougress Parry. 

Frot'eeding fanhei*. Mr. Khanna added : **Any Hindu who contemplates the 
eatablhtbttient of the Hindu Kaj in the country and any Muslim who wiahaa the 
Great foil of tiie Muslim Kaj or Pakistan in liidiia and any Hikh who dreams Of the 
Sikh Raj are all enemies of their motherland. India is aurr to have one rule^and 
that of Indians jointly. There will be one slogan throughout the length and 
breadth of the country : the slogans will be ** Independent India and Free India.** 

An old friend of the Britiah, who had been relying on their pronriaca during 
the last two dei^ades, Rai Kaliadur Mehr Chand adeised them to remain in India 
as frienda and leave India as friends and make no attempt to strengthen the bond 
of slavery. He brought it home to them that 1 ndis was bound to attain freedom, 
be it to-morrow or day after. No power in the Universe, he said, could withhold 
what waa Iiidta’s due. Concluding bis address, the frontier leader eahorted all 
those present to discard all controverslea and join then bands in bringing 
freedom to the country at early as possible. 

Sardar Sant Singh, M.L.A. (Central), moved the aeeond resolution, urginfr 
the establishment of National Goveniment at the Centre and the release of all 
political prisonera. 1 he resol ntion ran thus : "This conference records ite considered 
opinion that the establikhment of National Government at the Centre is an 
immtdiate and vital necessity both for the people of India and the British Oovqm* 
ment. With a view to cstsblish National Government, czpreseing the will of the 
people, it ia efsential that all polilical prisoners should be immediately released and 
leaders of all political parties ehould be Invited to caUbliah the same.*' 

. In the course of an elaborate speech, cbaracteristiG of the parliamenUrlan and 
his eiperience, Bardar S^nt Bingh made out a fitting case for the cttabliahment of 
National Government and advanced oogeut rfusona to assert that the eatabKiliment 
^ N«tio«a GoTcromeut .t thn Centre «u prinMily iq the beet iDlenMi. of tfa. 
Brittoh Oorernment Imelf. Quoiinj? exiMcUr from the proeec^nn M raiment 
Md the Oeiitr«l Aeiien.bly, the l#erd.r proved thet only the Indiao NetioaU 
CoDgteee could deliver the Koode m it reprenented the will of t^e people. 8i«ditt 
^snt Singh pointed out that there won Id be no necmlly of 1 akisten or the Asab 
Pan|ab once the Natiunal Government waa eatablished in ttie Cim- 

eluding, ihe apeuter asked the vast audience, present to give a wide berth to iol^ 
^kert who wen out to put a brake ia the advancment of Ibo co^^ • 
towards the goal of IndiAa emancipation and warned commonal die-h«idi of tho 
^onammsooea of the eampaigna started to grind their own ase. 

leadlttUoQ waa aeconded by Mr. SafporofW and carried imanimaaityi 
while only quo wmn is the veil eudicnoc voted agaisat it. 
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Tlio lARt resolution exhorted the Sikhs to do their utmost in sffordinB relief 
to sufferen*. The resolution was mored, in n touching 0 |teech, by Prof. Ballnr 

Singh from Laturc. Sant Tahl Singh of Allah, Distnet Giijrat, a prominent Sikb 
theologian, in seconding the resolution, enjoined on the Sikhs, nceording to the 
scriptures, to pool their entire lesouroes end help the needy and distressed. 


The National Liberal Federation of India 

24th. Session— Bomb«3r-’29lh December 1943 
sir Cowssjee Jehnsf ir*s Weleene Address 

The Twenty-fourth Session of the National Liberal Federation of India was 
held at Bombay on tlie 20th. Beeenber 1048 under the Presidentship of Sir 
Maharaj 8**igh» 

Sir Cowaajee Jahangir, Chairman of the Reception Committee, welcoming 
the delegates, pleaded that an iiiiequivoeal assurance be given to the British 
public that %11 classes, creeds and shades of political thought in India were be- 
hind this war*’ as a means of ending the deadlock. He observed : **The fact 
remains that India has been assured that the Cripps proposals still hold the field— 
which can only mean that Dominion Statna is promised to India on the con- 
clnaion of 4be War. After all, it is not any particular British statesman, or a 
group of statesmen, who will decide India’s future. It is the British num and 
woman in the street who haa vote, that will have the final eay. Will he be in- 
fluenced by an obstructive attitude to India’s war effort, or will he be influenced 
by unaiiimoua and whole-hearted aupiKWt to the War ? Undoubtedly the latter. 
The men who will obtain self- Government for India will not be those who are 
eoiiatantly apeakiiig and writing in tlieae troubled and difficult times, of India’s 
rights and ludia’a wrongs ; but it wilt he those men who are fighting India’a 
caiiae^on batile fielda all over the world. It will be those men and women who are 
UDStintingly helping the war effort of India, it ia the work of these that will 
Influence the man and woman who really baa the greatest power in England. It 
if the man and woman in the street who baa the power to displace a powerful 
Cabinet Minister within the space of a couple of days. Ibis haa been known 
to have happened on more than one oocaaion in the past. If we are to be far- 
aightf-d in the iuterests of our mother country, we have to see that both in 
Englaad and amongst the Allied nations, our ease is not jeopardised by the un- 
wiae actions of some who do not realise the harm they are doing to their own 
eountry. It is far better to apeak out and face unpopularity than to bandage 
our eyes, plug our ears and drug our conscience. Let the dead past bury its 
dead. In m> humble opinion, it ia not a question of withdrawing any particular 
resolution that may have been paaard by any political party. It la much more 
important to give unequivocal aasuraucea to the British public and to the peo- 
ple! of Ute Allied powers that Ml clasaes, all creeds, and all shades of political 
tbougbt in Iiiiiia are behind this war ; that, not only wil| they not impide tlie 
war effort in any way in the future, but on the other hhnd, they are prepared 
UDcoiidiiioiially to help, by word and deed, every effort that India can contribute 
toward! a final and victorioua (inclusion of this terrible War. II such assurances 
could be fortticomiiig. I personally believe that not only India will gain self- 
Government after the War, we may be enabled to play a moat material and im- 
portant part in the administration of our own country. 

No Indian can ;^sibly desire to see any of his countrymen behind prison 
bars for their poltiical convictions! specially such as have passed their lives in 
the iervice of their cciniitry. But l.et iia lace facta. Congreasmen cannot deny 
that from the b>ginni««g ol August of last year disorders and mob rule pievaiUd 
in moat parts of imiia, and that atttmpts at aabotage still continue in some areas. 
It ia said iliat tbe Congreaa m)d its leaders had not encouraged or engineered 
these acts of viidence, Assumtiig this to he so the Congress lesdtra eaiiuot he 
absolvtd from resj otisibility Imr what occurred because as sensible men they should 
have realised, from i«at exfierienee, tliat a mass civil disobedience movement would 
inefitably reaiilc in maae violtiice. Ihe Allied nationa are eurely not going to 
nw the iU^Heft risk of ench • note of efihire prevailing ofaiii. Bndt iiiki can 
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be, to ft sml estant, remofed bj ftudi eaaiiiftftoei ee I bftte expleliied. Hr. ChuMi, 
if lie oboae, eoald nfe each ftn nadartaldBg on behalf of the CoDioeieb fbr be 
bee been api^atecr the leader of the vorenent in tbeee voide : **fbioh a etruRgle 
mnet iucritably be onder the leadeiabip of Gandhlil and the Oommittce n-qiieet 
him to take the lead and guide the aatloo in the acepe to be taken/' Jheae powera, 
gieeo to Mr. Qaodhi bj a reaolntlon of the AlMndia OongreM Oommittee, enrely 
loelnde doing what he ooneidere beat in the inteieita of the country. 

It may not be poaeible immediately for tote Indian national Oongreea and 
the Mueilm League to oome to an undentandiog on the future Oonetituiion of 
India, or even on the Orippe propoeale, but them two politieal partiee can cer- 
tainly eome on the eame platforni to urge the people of our country to aup|)ort 
the war cfforto of India by word and dM. Tbie may be a atartiog lolnt for agree- 
ment on politieal iaeuee eueh ae may beeome adviaabie fbr the duration of the War. 
Such a cbange of policy la bound to have a moat beucficlal effect on all the 
peoplee of the Allied Powera and would certainly entitle the repreeeiiiativeB of 
India to a place on the Peace Conference which mnet follow a victorioue con- 
olneion to the War. India^ if ita leadere hare fully helped towarde winning the 
war, would have an effective Toice at the Peace Oonferencee ; but not if they 
have acted in a manner which hat weaheoed and thwartad, however uointau- 
tioBallv. the war efRwt. 

There ie a periiatept and eonidttant demand from all ahadei of political 
thought that this ao-cailed deadlock ahonld be aoWed, and I am aura toat all 
Liberala are ae anzioni as Oongreeemen, at piaaent ont of priaon, and all other 
political parties who have voiced the tame opinioii. If wa are anxious to help, 
fixet and foremost wa must taca lealitlea. We muet remember that the firiiiah 
and the peoples of the Allied Powers eannot forget what has happened in 
eiiiee Angnet of last yew. Thoae who have auggeetiout to mate for the 
’ solution of thit problem muat keep thia aapeei of the caae before them. Any 
tendency to ignore tbeee realities will only mate t}ie task fruitless. Therefore the 
suggeetions muat be ench as are lilieiy to have immediate results. Looking at it 
from every point of view, I cannot but come to the oonclnalon that the suggestions 
I have been bold enough to mate are the only onee that will clear the air and will 
enable our public men to consider and diaeusa, in a calmer and clearer atmosphere, 
i^the next stepa they would be prepared to take to solve ludia'c constitutional 
^ problems. 

The Prealdenllal Addreee 

Sir Maharaj fftagh, in hie Preeidential Addreai^ referred to the Congress 
policy since 1939, and said that aome of our present dsy evils are due to the 
delectiou of the Ooogreaa Mioiatries in 1939, Be alao referred to "the misinke made 
te the Congress in refusing to form coalition minictriea" and characterised the 
Congress resolution of August 1942 aa *% great blunder." He edded : But if the 
Oongreet are to be blamea for sloe of omieeion aud commisaion the Uovernmeut 
of India aud the Britiah Government are aleo open to legitimate criticism. Instesd 
of declaring a complete change of policy at Ute commencement of the war by filling 
the Qovenior-Qeueral's Executive Coundl with representative Indians, they were 
content with suggestiiig advisory committees forgetting that no eelf-ieaiwciing liidiati 
looked or can look upon these ae eubstitutes for the posaeseion of executive iiower. 
Further, no representative Conference of Indian leaders was summoned by the 
then Viceroy either in or at any time subsequently to discuss not only the 
political situation but the inatitution of measures lor the loroiectioii of India and 
for ascertaining the best method of helping the Allied canee. Host thinking people 
realieed on the outbreak of war that it would be long and bitter and not a fow 
anticipated tbe entry of the Japanese sooner or later on the side of Oermsny. Jf 
tiir staford Crippa had eome to India with his proposals in 1939 or early in 
1940 inataad of 19&, 1 venture to etate that there would beve bc*en an excellent 
|r^roe|iect of their gnieial eccepteoce and that India would have been a happier 
country to-day. There had been then no cry of Pakietan at we know it in tta 
present form aud no threat of mass civil disobedience. Under tweseut oiuiditione, 
however, we ue fat't to face witii a divided India, with Ihouaauda of our fellow 
eouDtrymeo. including many pnmine nt and popular leadera in fwifon, the ictvjitioii by 
European officials* of the key departmeata m Finance, Defence end Borne in tlm 
Govern ment of India, a compleie ebeeiice of popular government in large roriiona 
of India, anolleii prices, general dittrem and, laet but not leasts famine in large 
and deitecly populated area. Iha atqtgsetkme of wcU-known Indian leadkiw and of 
Boa-Party Oonieieiiom eempoied of modenda men liiieerly amiona to being aheut 
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rMc« between the Gofcrtiinent and the people hate been bniibed uide without 
atejaning any reaeona. Attempta to approach Mahatma Qandlii in oiia to 
tfreerUiu hta vtewa and tfaoae of the Oougreea Working Oommiitae in regard to Um 
pteaent.pdliiiealaituation ha?e been conaiatenily ref need on lie plea that it waa 
eteentitfl for, Congreia leaders fiiat to denouiiae orietily what they had previondy 
commended. It is oMiUle use, however, to dwell at length on past mistakm on 
tills aide or the other. A more profitable though .m much more difficult task ia to 
decide what practical atepa can be taken fora solution of the present deplorable 
aituation. 

Tbb Gomiiokal II 8 UB 

'Hie chief .problem that facea India at the present time-iand it is moat eom- 
pHcsIml***!! the communal issue, that is to say, the teuaion between Hindus and 
Muslims or,*ti)put it into more concrete lauguaw, between the Congress on the one 
side and the Muslim League ,00 the other. Hoferomeut in looia have failed to 
solve it. Ill fact, their past aclfciooa and attitude have aggravated aeparaiiat ten- 
dencies. By ua alio oiiportunities alas 1 have been lost .more than ouce. If only 
in yeare gone by, when a scheme for a federated .India was on the anvil and later 
approved, by the British Furliament in the Government of India Act, .1935, the 
maiority community bad agreed to the grant of -large residuary powers to the 
proviBeso,.or if the Cripp*e propoeala in nite df certain defeeta^bad been accepted, 
It ia probable that the iiresent communal impasae would not have ariaen or would 
at least have been less h^nse. Now-tiie question before nt ia whether the India 
of the future aiiall be undivided or partitioned. As a Liberal and an Indian 
Obriitian-!«ad in either capacity a repreaeii (stive of minority interests*-! have 
never eoneeaied my personal view in favour of a unitary Government in this 
aub-centinent and 1 believe that outside the Mualim League this opinion is shared 
by all minorities such as the Scheduled Castes, Indian Christiana, Sikhs and Psrsis. 
We would greatly prefer that a self-goveriiiug India should at least start under 
one Central Governmeiit->even though with provinces autonomona save for a few 
aubjects auch as Defence and Foreign Affidrs— and be divided only if the experi- 
ence of 15 or 20 years shows that pi^titiou is essential. X believe that 1 am 

right in stating that in a Soviet Busaia, while the right of the various oompoa- 
ing natioua to freedom or self-determination is recognised, iuoluding the right 
to secede and form independent Biates, no nation in spite of religious and lin- 
guistic differeucea has ao far parted from the Central Government. I'he exist- 

ence of two lepsrste Indies with their own armies, tariffs and foreigu relations 
may well be conducive more to mutual strife than harmony eetieidalty when as 
has often happened iu Europe, the minority in one area is likely to appeal from 
time to time to the majority in the contiguous soue, Btrangriy enough, the 
Muslim League, while regarding statutory guarantees at the Centre as nugatory 
for the purpose of protecting Muelim minorities, stresses its desire to give the 
same guaranteea to minorities in Pakistan. Then, too, it must not be forgotten 
that, whereas Muslims io the proposed Hindu India will be a small minority, 
in Pakistan the Hindus of Bengal and the Hindus and Bikhs of the Punjab 
will form large and, may be dimeult minorities. It is one thing, however, for 
us to proclaim the opinion of Um msjority and quite another to win the accept- 
ance of those who are opmed to it esjamlally when the opposition eonsists of 

large and infiuential Muslim minority eiaiming millioDS of < adherents. And if it 

is not, posribte to seottfs volantaty acceptance what to be done? If •• some 
say phisieal lores k the .only remedy, it is. Indeed a truly terrifying prospeot 

.liM soIntieD' of the problem of minoritiei in India is more eomplietted 
than' in other.. oonntiaes beoauie -of the large .number .of Muslima both relative 
•and lAaelnte. :T(k deny the influence of the .Muilim 'Langue jBsgy sonnd wall on 
a.|wblk platioiim'iMit>it<ia.not lenHstie. There is no .onsy .nolntiiMi. That is 
why 1 ddibeiaiiely xefsiia from snggesting in luy^acheme. Then are maKy in the 
fiela, oome 61 them admirable on paper, but none baa oo far been aco^ptable tq 
both the Oongmo and the MniUm League. Then an thon who tell uo that* 
the departnn of the British fnm India wfll lead to an early nmoval of 00 m- 
mnaai difficnliiei* It paani asy oomprdieBiioa however, why the lami persons 
do oot tell ui BOW wlrnt Oi folatioB wUl be. 1 that tha pnNem of 

miodritios is exirevaly difionlt aad eaanol be decided by emy jeaecaliaatioos. 

1 have no doubt in my mind that It wot tha main oause of ttm 'Great War of 
19U and the World War of 1938, aud shall eontoat mndf with elilaa oaly tho, 
iaetiiieosof AlsBoo-LofiyaA , Oneho-COoval^ tha Balte Htatia. FOlaiia tajj 
Xhmxig. Tho lieaty of VnnUlii aad than&oritiiB Oiaifialia imim 
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hm wuMkj 9mm tveatj jmm m md mm did not it. And thl«' com* 

PK OTmMB ia aot oobIm to Boi^ II exHti widiin tho Britieh Gommon- 
Mdllu lor oxMDple, in Boath Afiieo and TreUnd and m recent experience aho'vs 
te Bum and G^lon. It k n votld problem and will be one of the criK iid 
AUkulliee calliiv for oolwIiiMi at the next Peeee Conference. 

PAKutm Q,vwmov Mnar br Postponrd 
In fheoe okenmetanceo mj own view to that no final decision can or abould 
iBMonably be cxpeeied in the mktot of a world catastrophe on the question of 
Mdatan. Mo one can predict with any confidence whet will he the prcci’ie 
natnre of the leoooetrncted world. JPor inatance, will nations in fiituro stand 
eione or in federated fEXOupa f If the latter, what will he rights and powers of 
endi ftmpB and nationalities 7 These are vital qaestions which will have to be 
dealt with and decided by a World Conference on which we must insist that 
India ahonld be re p r c ee n ted. It may well be that a solution of the problem in 
Eofope may be of help to ns in Inots* I would appeal, therefore, as t did last 
March and in previoos recent years, to Hindus, Muslims and others to post- 
pone any final judgment on the one aide or the other till peace has he^n re» 
Bto^. One thing at any rate It certain, ft ia that talks of fighting for or 

S inst Pakistan or of civil war are highly injurious. Do such speakers realise 
imfdicationa of what they eay 7 How, for inatanee, and where, will the fight 

commence and with what weapooe7 The only fighting that one can visualise is 

communal rioting on a large scale with a resulting intensification of ill-feeling* 
If the recent experience of internal turmoil in Spain has any lesson t)t the 
world, it is that bloodsh^ and destruction in a civil war do not lead to a per- 
manent solution of a country’s difficulties. 

BRiTAm’a Attitude 

As regards what should be done in the immediate future it seems to me 
that either we must soquiesce in the continuance of the present Bituatir>n at any 

rate till the war is over or make an effective attempt to reach at last a tem- 

porary solution. The first tlternsUve Is no doubt that which commends itself 
to the Oahinet in Btiglsnd and the Government of India as a whole. It has the 
merit of shelving the difficulty and of imposing an outward calm. I am of opinion 
however, that it cannot command itself to right-thinking persons. It is a case 
of crying peace where there ia no peace. No Indisn, whatever his party or creed, 
to satisfied with the existiog form of Government either at the Centre or in many 
provinces. Its continuance will only lead to increased underground discontent 
and farther deplorable tension between the British and Indian races at the end 
of the wai. Large eections of opinion in the U. S. A. as welt as in Great Bri- 
tain sympatbiss with us on this point. The present policy of the British Govern- 
ment of insistence on an agreed solution by Indians, theoretically justifiable 
though it may appear, is as ungracious as It is undignified. No ruling power 
can legitimately fold its hands and stand aloof in questions of vital importance 
whether in India or elsewhere. Great Britain did not adopt this attitude in 
dealing with the problem of Self-Government in Canada, South Africa or •Ireland. 
They and we muet try again and yet again until a solution ia reached. 

Contact with leaders must be Permitted 
As regards the second alternative it seems to me that the first thing ia for 
the Viceroy and the Government of India to allow an approach to be made to 
Mahatma Gandhi aa soon as possible. We Liberals do not share all tbi* political and 
economic views of the Mahtma and we have often deplored some of his actions, 
but there ia no doubt that he is the leading peraonaiity in the largest political 
party In India and enjoya very great influence and prestige among the Indian 
maaaea, while hia name to known to millions in Europe, America and Africa. No 
really aatiefeeCory eolation, therefore, even temporary, can be eecured without his 
•oquieacenoe, if not eopport. The late Viceroy and hia Government made, I venture 
to tbliik, a great mietaxe in not allowing a respoDBlbte Indian leader, such aa Mr. 
Rajanopalaehariar or the American stotesman, Mr. PhiUipB, to approach Mahtma 
Oanohi. India would not have been redooed to chaos if these and other reaponsihle 
persons had questioned Mr. Gandhi on hia views on the exiating political impaaaa 
and on the aieana for ending It. If be had asked and atill asks, ae ia prohahk 
that the o^aion of membera of the Congress Working Committee should be 
asoertainod. 1 would impoee no conditions on their meeting and ddiherations. 
EttOwiiig Mr- Oaadhito eonstotently strong views on non-violent, wt esonot expect 
Mm Gtmm le ndmlt lesponsiblliiy for m deploniblo end wicked acts of sabotage 
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wtileli foott plaon ia Aiigtitt and EiMiiaiii bmmiEe hi^ fan or Ofco lo emE 
Ibeir molntioii of Abgntt. 1042. 6df*mpcetlog nod fNEriotie sen, wbo liafd 
■a 0 riflc*ed moeh enniiot mooiiably be ezpeeied lo deobniioe iheir peat. All that ia 
n^eieery ia lor tba Coagraaa to tiaat that raaoliitloa aa a dead letter. I baliefe 
that thia will be done. For thie parpoee 1 am of oninioB that the Cimgreia landeia 
•hoiild be releaned uneoaditionally. Many of the rank and dle^ including acorea of 
mambera of laisi^latumi. are now out of lail and the number of teiaaoN in 
ia'TAacing and will. J hope, inereaee. It ia nnJaatiAaUe lo daiaia man aad women 
ill ]4t w iihont trial and wirhout their being aupplied ercn with the teaaoaa far 
tbair dfteiitioo. Further, I do not beliere for a moment that the Oongcem leadate 
would advocate iwaca with Imperlaliatio Japan or reaoanee Iheir aotl-Faaeiat 
attitude. 

COPFgRBBGB or ALL PAETUi 

The next afep would be a oonferenee between them and the kadtra of ihc 
Mnilim League and repreaentatifee of other important mlaonliee and intereat with 
the immediate object of forming compoaite National Oewameai at the Gentre and 
ill the Provinces. In 1041 I did what 1 oould throaieh pewoaal interview# to 
persuade Mr. Oaiidhi and xMr. Jiniiah to meet caeh other bnl failed. Oibere have 
similarly failed. In thia eonneciioh I with to aay that no party haa been mm 
pressing in its desire to see a eettlement between the OoociaBa and the Mnslim 
1 league than the Indian Oominuniets. In epite of our holmng viewe difimni from 
theirs in certain important mattera alt honour ia due to them for they Iwre tried 
to do. For several years 1 have oi>en]y and piivately ptaiMed diol tba Vieeroy 
should hold a conference of leading r^ieaentativea of diieient partiee and let 
India know the result of their deliberation. It is only at aneh a conference, for 
instance, that the full implications of a scheme such as Paktataa can be adequately 
disciieicd. At preeent we are in the dark as to detaila. These, no doubt, are 
governed by principles but the latter not Infrequently have to be moifified after p 
discussion of details. Anyhow, it is at least poseible that a temporary solution 
would be reached at such a conference and National Gowemmenta be formed 
throughout India composed of representative persons. If, however, the conference 
is not successful the i^sccful end other effective method of arbitration ebould be 
tried. If even that failed, India and the world outeide wonid at least know where 
the 1)1 ame lay For my own part, as I said in December, 1010, and March, l04-{, at 
All-liidiaii Christian Conferences and also at the Liickuow Provincial Non-Party 
Conference in December, 1941, *'I would not mind if all the memberi of the 
Oovernor Generars Council were Hindus or Muslims. I would not object if they 
were all members of the Congress or the Muslim League becanse I feel that in 
nine out of ten questions no friction or difference on communal grounds can 
poeeibly arise.” 

Indian States 

Liberals have consistently urged reforms and political progress in the Indian 
States as well as in British India. It is obviously impoesible for cootiguowe terri- 
tories not to be affected by each other's conditions. In such cases there is always 
mutual interaction, if self-government, for inetance, has been declared to be the 
goal in the near future of Indians in British India, it is inconceivable that their 
brethren in Indian States, with whom they are connected by tiee of language, 
culture, customs and religion should not have similar aepiratioue. States in India 
are at prenent admittedly in different etagee of political and edneatkMial evolution, 
but in all it should be the declared policy of their Rulere to pfapace their people 
as rapidly as possible for full reeponsible governmout. 

Proceedinst and Resolntimis 

Second Daf— Bombay— 30th. December 1943 

Need ter Badlag Deadlaek 

At the eeeaion of the National liberal Federation to-day, the Preeident. Sir 
A/aAoraj Singh himielf moved a r^utiou condoling the denths of Hcaere. N, C, 
Havt one of tlie Oenernl Seorelariea of the Fedemtion, S&rak Vadia nnd C £. 
Naraffana Saatri during the peel year. The resolution wne adopted, 

^ Mr. *ao of imMutfoe iwndiag 

deep sstisfaeUon at the sueeeae of tba Alliad arma on all fronta. 

**The National Libaml FadaralUm of India leoovda iia dieep aatialaaticm at tha 
aueoaie of the Allied arms oo all fnmie. In parttoular it viawii with prida the 
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*ne Fadeniioii appai^ to tbo peoi^ of Udio to 

• Ai ibt tame tlmo It datim to ^ _ . 

Qntnl Mid PMifiaciol GororoMito atedaio oieaidty for oMdinr 
poOlieol 9 ^ pqFcboloKieia oondiliont OMratial to eiMblo ImUmm 16 oooflidar tSo 
wor •• iMr own ood to extri Ihair mistmim cSbrt widi « view 10 oMmiO Iko 
•P«d; tietoiir of tko Allin.*’ 

Kfiw|«*a Mao dealaiod lodio kod o kstamiU evkae |o M prood of It 
5X ^*rS!P oontrlkulioo to t&ol aiiMoat. TIm apeokw MfOtlcd that H 

CAtovMI^ in kit ■tatameiit oo tka Norik Afrioa flotorj kad MM to i 
IndlM wkib tafarriog to Uia aontnliiitkm of tka l>oBiiiiioiia to tka riotoi^. , 

Mr. Awmrf^ tka aoafodiao of lodioii otimin in ParHamant, aould not ftaa tiva to 
meotion kv part in tka viotorj, and it kad keaa loft to the OOMmandar-ia-Cjiial 
of ludia to aeknowladga thA part in tka Nortli Afrieaa Tietorp. 

Mr. Vwmjfoka Mao daelaied tlria war waa India*! aa Allied viotory In tkia war 
woidd mean ooneammation of iodia*a jpolitleal anpirationo. It waa tka duty of tka 
Govcrninent at tka Oautra aa wall aa tka Pcofinelal €k>Tamm«nU to make tka 
pmie of India feel that tida war waa tkair own. It waa zagMtabla that tka ratio 
or Indian offioera in the Indian Army waa to amall aa eompared* with Biitlak 
offiaam It waa^ caaential that Indiana fighting at the front abonid feel that they 
were fighting their own war. 

liking ahead to tba peaoe at the end of the war, tka apaaker hoped that, 
aa the Alliea diotated terms to Germany and Japan, they would not alao> dietate 
terma to India'a repraeantatirea but would Haten to tkam. 

Mr. V, AT. Shaairi of Bombay aeeondad tka reaolntion and Mr. ^Aapurjf 
Oaxdar aupported it and the reaolution waa paaaed unaiiimonaly. 

The PoUtiaal filtnatioD 

The Bt. Hon. P« fi. Srimvaaa Saairi next mowed the imolution on the 
political aitnation in the oountrjr. Tka followiog ia tka text of the laaolntaoa 

**Tlie National Liberal Federation eonaidera that the rawdutioii of tka Alt* 
India Oongxaaa Oommittea of August, 1942, aanetiooing aaaea ciiril (fiaobadlanaa waa 
wrong and ill^noeired, and it deploraa and.coDdemnt the aabotaga and fioltnoe 
wkiok took place, last year. At the aama time, it dtaappioaee the poUhy of the 
Goweinmeni of India in continuing to detain in priaon without trial well known 
and popular Indian leadart and in refusing to allow any approach to be made to 
Mr. Gandhi and other CbngieiM leaders aince their incarectration. In wiaw of tba 
present political M*d war situation and the fact that die Gongresa la the largest 
political party in India, and, last but not least in. tlie hope aad belief that die 
Cokgxesa leaders will accept the wiebea of nullions lii thia< country and agr«w to 
txe^ the reaelntion of August 1942 aa a dead lettec» ike Federation requests the 
Qoaernmant of India to release theaa peraona. uncondidinisUy. 

**11 appeals to tlieae leadera when* released, as well as to tba leaders of the 
MnsTint Leac^ and the Hindu Mshaesbha and other important political partiaa and 
mterertty to convene a conference and to co-opnata in fonntog National Gomnoaita* 
Oovammenta at the centre and in the piovioceat that at tka centra to be treaM by 
the British Government on ike aama footing na the Govern men ts of the pominiona. 
Buck CO operation should be givjeu without prejudice to the different viewpoints' of 
the various political parties regarding the ftrture eooititution of India and with 
the earnest desire to leave any important controvarsinl matters for decision nfter 
tba war. The Federation if convinced that compoaita National Governments will 
be of great help in clear, ng miauoderstandfnge between the various partiaa and 
between them aad the Government, in increasing mutual eonfidence and in hriBging 
about oonditicint which will facintaCe the inauguration of a sattsfiiclory and work- 
ablw conedtutioir for India when peace haa been restored. In this conoMtion* tMa 
Faderadon alrongly atmaaa the continuing obligation of the Britiah Qovammant 
and tba Government of India to taka aariy atapa to further the aaplritiona of Iba 
paopla and to eatabliah National Governmento at the centra and in the piovihoes 
notwithatanding the exutcneaof domestic difiieuldee.** , _ , . ^ ^ 

Mr. Soffn* declared that, in the first plaod; the liberal Fedmto dmitod that 
tho Congreet leadera ahould be xelaaaad wHbout any condidoo and than teljkoM 
agree to treat the August Baaoludan of last year as a dead latter. Ba Mt Mt 
thia waa not a vary cxtxama demand aa * pngraeanm thaiiMvas ahmu d saaUan^ 
thera waa no more scope lor their reaolulion nod they would Iota noAing in t a ki n g 
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■Uda omiactiiBUT to W the niolatin net. 1o tUe xeqiuet «f < 
tion, aiiUioni of Ohe paoj^ of InAewoddiete 


Ubeni 

fMi'ijiem. geq p f w ew l tho tiev 
IlMt' the oot ai o o <fll the eoaiitr; ee • 'whole tree not in Cwnnc of the AoRnet 
l^nfhii at what followed it hy way a( tfMnibMieea in the Aowntty. la iww 
neat hofiee of iodiane atood aloof from the netfaitian and «dl that it iwrilad. 
Farther eo far aa the adhst of the leeolatiaB wae eoneemed, the tear edbrt had wot 
1 Aa QoMtaanat only eofetad a dllKht anbartaaeaieiit, V oaytbbig . Ihie 
ahowed that the attieie of India did not agree with tho teaelaaon and 
' «f ttoa maM not be amy If it were vithdrawa. 

When the iaadata wen lalaated, Mr. Sartti aaM. the aeat otap to teha woaMbe. 
that they, ia ea^aedoo ariA the Jlaaliai Leagne, Ae Ma h ae Wi a and eaher ntdea 
would wanau a OoaCmaoa. llha tapreianteiifn Aotod ait togaAer aad pod 
thdr - t*^**" ewdn ftoae for Aa imiaediata fntan.* llMae datAaealiona ehmid 
btiag ohoot wbad An eaidd eall a Hatioael aad OoniKMite QorenaaMBt boA at 
tht Qwtrt Md ia 41 m nofiacM. 

&9laiaHiK vM Im aoMuit by eampodie GovamnMat, Hr. Ststri laid that, 
whea tba Aramdal Ooferaoiealt vara oonititated in Um iMmedinte falnxa, (hey 
•hoald Dfld be vhelly •oompoeed of sepieaentotifee of (he aujority parly ia power. 
If. for iaelMioe, (ha Congraao parly waa in lha maiorily in nay mwinoi^ (ha 
Oahiaat ihara wradi of coarar^ contain a majori(y of Ootupnaainan not whal ha 
Biiggaafad waa (hat it ahoald alia contra xapraaentatiTae of important miaoridea. 
In other warda, ha raocmmandad a coalition government ia the province. Of conrM 
whan the provinoea had each Qovarnmenti in working, it would follow that each 
govammaata could not lunotlon ualaM tbara waa a aimilar mvernment at the 
Oeiitre. Mr. Saatri amd (hat thiB waa a oonanmmation which waa to oe devoutly wiahed 
for and govammant ahoald cordially wdeomc aueh an underatanding. For. it waa 
the paramoant interest of the govammant that in thia country eonditioea monid be 
aatabliahad which would anauxa the final victory in this war on the ride of the 
Atliaa. Bafarring to the praaent political impaaie, Mr. Saatri said that the gicateat 
complaint to-day was that (ha deadlock politleally and otherwiae aeemad not to be 
rasolttbie, for the government put the xeaponribility for taking the initiativa on the 
people. Govammant H’okeamcn bad eontinually repeated that the deadlock was the 
rcaull of discord and disagreemanta among the warring parties In the country, and 
thetefoKe the govammant should do nothiug but watch and wait untU the lamlers 
compoaad their quarrala and became frianda and co-operated in astabliahing 
ooiiditiona favourable to the aatabiiahmeat of a common government. 
Oontinuing, Mr. Saatri said : *1 do not know " hpw a government roling 
over 400. million people armed to the teeth, with all urma of force and 
violanea (hat conld be imagined, how n government whidh bad taken to itself all the 
poirem poaaible and conceivable and rme with abaolnte away, with no check what- 
ever to its authority, how a Government aatabliahad in that snprama and unaaaail- 
abia position, can (all the world and hope to be baltavad that it w not ^alr fanetion 
at all to interfere and that their duty is to watch benevolently, pwbapa complacently, 
perhapa gleefully while the leaden are unable to come to a mutual undentanding. 
A government of that kind repeating this absurd proposition day after day, aaema 
to be oondamning itself ont of its own lips and I should be pitying the world if 
the world heliavas It. 1 am aura that^ha aanaibla part of the world, whathm .this 
country or ontaida, does not baliava it.” 

Ha daelarad that it waa the bnainaae of the government to bring the people 


that a nnitad 


togatte,^ to put Hraaelvaa in the confidanoe of all and ao arrange tl 
aonautution waa poaaibla not only for the period of the war, but lor the period 
anae^log the war. ”Wa do not Miava the govanimaBt whan they aay that unity 
^ ^ country la not* poaalblab bmuM thm are diatnrbancea and disooida in the 
wanto. Than djaturbanoas and diaooids must be aibead and govammant mnet 
teka ib due a^re in tide paaification to bring the parties togatfaar and go ahead, as 

^^ILJUSL '****^ *“ iitofto g » ^ 

Me. 8nM iariitad Art Aa Oaotod Oofammnt, whan fomad, rtnaU to 
rtaatooaafoatiiMtol aliaoIrtaatadity «iAoA« Drainioiia aad Britrta hmlf. 
la Aa nattar ci opataUoaa ia Ala aonnt^. Ito Central Ckmmment ahoald to la 
Aa poaitlon aa tto art^ Afrioui Goratnaieat, Aa Na« Zaafand aad Aa 

^ gtial l aB OowiBaiaBto.. poriAin iafeite to Aam would pat an ia aa ia- 
EltitotoB ^ aa ia foton fioa taMag oar lAwa to wUeh «• pro 
oUttlad. Aay poaitloa iaiadw to Ala, *a oaanot v{A aiU*iaapaet aaeept.- 
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PBOOSBDINQ6 AND BEBOLUTONS 


OOVSTITOBIOS FOR IVDIA 

Mr. Stttri eooocded that any permiQMit oonttitRUon for India tronld bata In 
be deferred dll the end of (he war when the partiee oonld meet and dieenee thtir 
problene and efolve a oommoo aoceptable eonetitation In a note hamonione 
atnoephete. He alao and that each qneedone of the order of importance ae PtAia- 
tan ebonld be deferred till the end of the war. In thin oonneeUon, he recalled the 
reaoitttion which the Liberal Federation had adopted at the iut eeieion at Madfaii» 
ezpteaaing themeelvea oatfgorioally againet the diriiion of the oonntry into Plakiitan 
and Hindnetan. The Ubende anil atood by that r^ntion and th^ etUl rnahM* 
ncd that position. Bnt that question and other qasstiona of like magnitade codd 
be aafdy poatponed till the end of dm war when the mejor and minor paidee 
conld meet In a pescefnl atmoephere and aettle their probleme. lb. iMtrt* 
eoneluding, said that their readlntion waa a eery moderata demand whicii no one oonld 
posai^ take eicemion to and he commended the reaolntbn lor thdr aeceptanoe. 

The hon. Sir F. P. Singh Pop, aeconding the resolution, deolareil that (he 
* National Liberal Federation had all along dissociated itself fiom direct action m 
launched by the Congress. He hoped that the time was not far distant when ofen 
the Congress would gi?e up the programme of direct action and rerert back to the 
policy of liberalism, namely, working the constitution to the beat adrantage of the 
people and further adrancing the pwtical rights of the Mople by oonventione. He 
was sure that Mahatma Gandhi would not hesitate to adeise the Congreas to treat 
the August resolution as a dead letter. 

Proceediitg, Sir Sejoy Prasad urged the necessity for the release of the Oan- 
gress lesdm and assertra that the Government of India was equally reapooeilde 
for the deadlock and hence they should also act quickly <to bring about euity. He 
also stressed the need for setting up composite Governments in the various provinces. 

Prof. Aha Jani, supporting the resolution, deplored that there was at the 
present time a virtual dissociation of the people from the administration of the 
country. This was the time and immediately after the wa^, that long range 
policies for the welfare of not only this country but almost all countries were to oe 
formulated end it waa a tragedy that there wai a political deadlock in India. He 
suggested the withdrawal of the Augnst resolution by Mahstana Gandhi, and llm 
release of Congieee leaders and that the maioriry party in the country ahoiild 
undertake the formation of compoaite cabinets in all the provinces. Polities, he 
eaid, was after all a game and if one move failed. Congresa. leadeie ahonld not 
hesitate to change their course. It might not be possible for smaller parties and 
leaders to retrace their steps, but in tha ease of Mahatma Gandhi, thars could be no 
difficulty iu his withdrawing the nsolu^n. 

The motion was passed unsoimously* 


India’s Rapresantatlon am Ptaee Confsrenaa 

Mr. T. Venkatarma Sastri moved the IMIowing resolution 

**The National Liberal Federation conildeia that India should be represented nt 
the peace Oonfeience by duly accredited Indiana on ibe same baais ns oilier 
Dominions and be assigned a place worthy of her culture nnd her ehamplooMtIp ql 
tha great cauee of universal pimoe. At such a conferanog, promiiienee ahouM be 
given by the representatives of India to the abolitioo of the etdour bar and the 
esteblisfament of full political and economic equality between (he peoples of Mm 
Bast and the WeBt.” 

Mr. Sastri said that, on previous occMione, India had been reprsaented by 
persons appointed by the Government of India for assisting the Secrelnry of State. 
Ill practice, it was the Secretary of State, who was ludiaw spokeaman. What the 
FeMraiion now urged was dint India ihould have the peoples’ representatim 
nppuinted by n natioaal govemnseat. 

Satdar Sodhbans, eupporting the resolutloa, eaid that, if the Atlantic Otmrlsg qnse 
applicable to India, as it was elaimetL then sui^y Britain bad no right to hpjjmi 
the representatives for India. Dr. A N. Daraaso/a enpporled the motlott wwi 
was passed. 

Tba Bengal AsnlBe 

The hon. Pandit Hirdaganath Xunsru nest moved the following resplathMi: 

'*The Katioual Liberal Federation of India ahares the universal 
horror at the tragedy that has overwhelmed Bengal and has resulted in genesil 
misery and starvation in that importsnt province and deaths on a scale hidierin 
unpreeedentad in tha reoeai history of lamiiiea In India. It sympathises 
wiu the peopis of Bengal and Orissa In their suffciingB. The FsdipmoB is i 



•trof||;t2 of opinion that Hit Ma}ett 7 *a GoTernment aboald arranga for the import 
of foaattttfl into India aa recommended hj the FoodKraine PoIk^ Gmmittee imtil 
tho ahortage baa been ramoTod and pricea bare auffieiently foUeo. 

*Tbe Federation eooaidera that tbe preacnt food aituatioo in India, aa well aa 
tbe rapid growth in population, neoeaaitatea tbe early introdnetinn m improfcd 
metboda of agriculture, tbe brinsing of eulturable land into eultiaation and tbe 
uMng^of the low atandarda of [ifiog among the maaaea, iTie Faderatfon ragreto 
that when belated etepa win Uken by tbe Gorernment of India to intrSuoe 
imlioniag and to eneourage a proper diatribotion of food, thaoe attempta were 
iamperau by the auitude adopted by eoan Paorinoial Goferamanta. It nu ry the 
Oofernaaent of India to enforee a pMiey of ratfoaing in large towna with 
altebtfon to the prOfiaion 4if milk and milk piodneto for motbera and children 
to on an cqnitabla diatribntion of fciod in the beat intanata of the — — 
l& tbii connection, tbe Fcderatioo Tiewa with coneern the inedeonate eniidw 
thfoui^ont the coonti^ not only of milk bnt alio of othar pi^tiTe food aneh an 
cgB^Oib and fegetablea. In die opinion of the Fadaration. the food problem in 
jS& megl be tacUed at leaat in urban anae in its entlieiy aa in ~ ‘ ^ 



, the M peHcp of ihf Gofmment, Pkol if. /), AMtar wM tel 
nee to lied te pnpulntion 
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Mr. (7. C. BhaU ind Hr. Oopt Chtrubux rapported the leiolatiOD wUeh eree 
ctrried oDanimoiiBly. 

Mir. Geieyte Appoliitmeiit 

Sir Baahunath FaranjpyB moved the followiDg reeoliitioii i 

‘‘The Nationel Liberel FMetmiion of Indie in opposed on prinoiple to the 
npppintment to poete in Indie of persons, however eminent they mey be who ere 
netionels of Dominons which do not plece4udienB end Enropeene on e equti civic 
footing end for this reeson disepproves Uie eppointment of the Bt. Hon. Kicheid 
Cesey es Governor of Bengel.** ** 

Speeking on the resolution, Sir Baghunath Parat^'pg$ seid thet**this epimint- 
ment is en insult to the self-respect of Indlens, Every petciotie Indien should 
empheticelly protest egeinst it.**^ He oherecterised it es en **in}udiciooB sppoint- 
ment** end pointed out, 'in none of the Dominions, Indisns eeu oeenpy roHiiiCM 
in govemmeet And this comes et e time when the Indien Legisletnre bss ]ust 
ptssed e piece of legisletion taking connter-meesores egeinst those Dominions thit 
disoriminete egeinst Indien netionels**. Sir Rsghnneth seid in the Dominions 
before en incumbent wes selected for e Governorship, the government of the 
province wee consulted. The British Government shonid heve seen to it thet 
Indien opinion wes not flouted in this metier. 

Sir Fatal Chandavarkar, seconding the resolution ssked : "Wonld AuslitUe 
heve eocepted en Indien, however eminent end cepeble, sey, the Bt. Hon. F. S. 
Srinivasa Sasiri^-HM the Governor-Generel of Austrelie ?*’ **No’*, eontiniied t^ir 

VBtel. "the Anstndiens would heve opposed it not on merits, but oq rseiei 
grounds** Sir Vittel referred to Mr. Cassy^s intemew published in the pim end 
chereeteriBBd it es '*the thin end at the wedge** u Mr. Oesey seemed to be looking 
forwesd to more such eppointments of Austreliens. 

"As iSBULT AMD HDMILIATIOS VO ISDU** 

Sir Fittal eontiwoed, ‘"It Is true tiiet AustimKe hes sent food to Indie, but 
then Indk hes sent cloth to Austrslie. It Is entirely e business trenseetion**. Sir 
F. nr. CkamlvarMer observed thet two recent eppoinimento mede by the British 
Government were e depertore from esfteblished preotlce. One wes the eppointment 
of e serving Grnerel to the Vicereyelty of Indie, wherees In the pest it wes the 
preetice to Appoint only outstending men In Britain *8 public life to thet high post. 
The second wes the eppointment of en Austrelien to the Governorship of Bengel. 
"This eppointment is en insult end humilietiou to Indie et e time when she hi 
supposed to beon the threshold of Dominion Status’*. 

The resolntioB wes pess^ nnenimonsly. The House tiun edjonrned. 

Third Day— Bomlmj— 31sl. December 1943 

8. AfHese Pegwleg Act 

The twenty-fourth session of the All*Io«n Libersl JPederetion coneloded this 
evening after pMaing resolutions regarding South African Pqggtag Act, post- 
war reconstructioB end leeponsible Government in Indien Stetee end the appoint- 
ment of en Indien Defence Member. 

Mr. Naushir Bharucha moved e resolution strongly disopprovlng the eonti* 
nned enti-ledie egitedon in South Africa, end in pertieuler et Mm preseiit tisse 
the recent "Pegging Act**, which limits still further the elreedy neineted rights 
of acquisition by South African Indlens of immovable property.** The reolntion 
termed the "Pegging Act'* e breech ot the spirit of the Oepe Town Agreement of 

end declnied such legisletion "is psrticnlsrly deplorable et e time when 
ln«Uene ere fighting for the freedom of nil the peoples of the world from in- 
justice end oppreMnon.” While opining that there would be no reel solution of 
the problem oi diecriminetion egeinst Indian Nationals in South Afriee or other 
British Dominions till Indie wes e eelf-Governing county, %ba reaoIntiOD offined 
the .Liberal Federation's full support to the Government of Indie In **nny retalie- 
to^ meesuree which they mey think fit to adopt sgsioft the Union of South 
Alrien or other Governments which do not accord full civic righta to Indlno 
bolonsists.*' Mr. Bhemohe said thet Indians mustjdepend on their own strength to pro- 
teet tltair intereeta end not look to outeiders (nr it. In the menoUme^ IndasM 
here must take atm precticeble measure to eee thet Ihdr eelf-iespeet wee not 
enllled. Sardar P. S. Sodkbant eeeooded the resolution end Major Si A. Pdgmastsr 
euDDiirled iL 

POik*War Beconetmelion 

The FsderstioB next adopted e lengthy resolution on post-war leoonstnetion. 
The resolution refsning to the Committees appointed bf the QowanMnt ai 
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ladift Mid Mrtaia ProfiDdal Oo?mmaitf for the parpoee. empUMieed that the 
mida laaetfoDe of aoeh Gomnitteei would be to lay the foondatiooi of a w^- 
pla&aed eooooBiy which would incxeaee the ooltifatioD of prodnotlve eropa, im« 
piofe agfietiltaral metbodak ezpaod rural reeonetrnctioD and liquidate illiteracy. 
Among other eeaeotial reqniremente. the reeolntlon oODtioued, are the improve- 
meot and eztenaion of eommunicationa and worke of irrigation, the eieation of 
an Indian mercantile marine, increaaed medical aid, the eetobliehment of better 
health conditione, the proriaion of aoeial aerrioea inch aa inanxaoce againat aick- 
neae and unemployment^ and a general improrement in the atandard of liring. 

The leaolation further urged the Oorernment to hare a aettled policy to 
aeaiat in the eatabllabment of new induatries and in the development of the 
natural reaourcea of the country ; and pointed out the neeeaaity, after the war, of 
the protection of naaoent induatriea againat foreign competition. 

The Federation gave ita general aupport to the acheme adumbrated by the 
Educational Adviaer to the Government of India for a national ayatem, and to 
the Committee appointed to frame proppeala for the improvement of health 
oonditioni in India, but truated that a reaaonable time limit will be preacribed for 
the execution of tbmr reeommendationa and that the very large aums of money 
would be forthcoming. 

Sir Vittal Chandvarkar, moving the reaolution, pointed out that India had 
no real control over her ilacal policy. If the Government wanted aatiafactory 
work to be done in the direction, they ahould appoint a whole-time member 
with a aeparate independent department for poat-war reconatmction. 

Sir vittal aaid that aince the reaignation of Mr. Aney, Mr. N. R, Sirkar 
and Sir Homi Mody from the Viceroy*! Executive Oouncil, all aenae of joint 
rcaponaibility bad diaappeared from that body, and ita membera at preaeut were 
nothing more than hem of departmenta. 

Boo Bahadnr Sahamrahudhe, aeconding the revolution, atreaard the require- 
meiita of the rural areaa and the vitlNgea* The revolution waa paaaed. 

Reaponalbla Govt in Indian Statea 

Reeolutiona were alao paaaed calling on the rnlera of Indian Statea to de- 
clare aa their policy the preparation of tnmr people for full reaponaible Govern- 
ment, deploring the abolition of paid A. R. P. penonnel and,, urging the appoint- 
ment a£ an Indian Defence Member and the Indianiaation of all gradea of the 
Army,. Navy and the Air Force. 

The vMoltttion on the Statea urged that, in view of the cloae tiee eziatxng 
between the' people of Indian Statee and the people of BfitUh. India and the 
isupoaeibUHy of the former remaining uuaffeeted by political progreaa in Britiah 
Bodia, the rulem of' Indien Sletea ehould declare aa their policy the preparation 
of tbm people ae rapidly aa poMible for full reaponaible Government. Tola ahould 
bf cMTicu out by extended facUitiea for maaa Mucation, eztenaion of local Self- 
Government, the creation os enlargement of atate aasembliea and other representa- 
tive inatitutiom vested with responaibiKty as well as power. The resolution, at 
the aama time, hoped that the aubjecte of the Stales would report only to con- 
iiltntionnl methoda for aecuring, reforms and the redress of theii grievaacea and 
assured them of the toll aupport of the Federation. 

Deploring the partial abolition of the paid A. B. P. ataff, the Federation 
ezprcoa^ the opinion that ae the war with Japan waa yet in its initial stages and 
fntmy aeacraft and aircraft conld approach coastal towns and ' cities, the provision 
of a reasonably sufficient paid A. K P. organisation would contribute to the 
BBMdjitenanee of public^moiale in such areas. The Federation called upon the 
people, regardleaa of their political convietiona, to eo-operate tn civil defence 
meaturea. The Federation in the third reaolution urged that the defence forces of 
India should be organised on a fully national basis and urged that the large 
anmber of Indian OommlaaioDed Offiecra already in the Defence Forces who bad 
acquired valuable experience should be fully utiliacd to bring about complete India- 
niaation at an early date^ The icaoluthHi added that the commissioned officers 
should not be demobtltaed t after the war^ merely in order to xeetore the 
pre-war proportion between Indian and Britiah offima. No non-Indian officer, it 
urged, abouid be appointed to nay post eo long as e suitable Indian officer was 
evallaue. It also urged that the army shiHild be recruited from eli provinces and 
claaaaa to e much greater extent then et pipaent 

Sir Baghunath Para%ipg$^ who moved the reeolntion. declared that the 
diefenee of the country should really be iat the forefront of ell their poat-war 
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Dr 0, S. Mahajani, ipeftking horn experience M n member of the Interriew 
Bond for Reeraitmeot to the Defence Votom, eekl that only eboot twenty-five per 
cmt of the eendidates who appeared before the Board were eeleoted. He wee 
convinced that thia large amount of rejection wee due not to any inferiority of our 
young men but to the fact that a right type of material wae not forthcoming 
for recruitment. Thie heaitation on the part of the right type of young men to 
join the army was due partially to the uncertainty " ahout their future after the 
war and partly to the creed of non-violence ae preached by some. He asked the 
Government to give proper assurances to the young men of the country that they 
would be ahsorM in other fields of employment and also by the creation of a 
standing army after the war. 

All the three resolutions were passed unanimously. 

After the election of new office-bearers for the coming year, the Federation 
accepted the invitation of Sardar Sodhhans to hold the next session of the 
Fedmtiou in Lahore. 


The A. 1. News-Paper Editors’ Conference 

Standing Committee— Bomba]r~l 4th. & 15th* July 1943 

SfwwlBf BIgem ol.Cenaenihfp 

Addressing the members of the Standing Oommittee of the All-India JNews- 
paper Editors* Conference, held on Bombay on the 14th. inly lt48, 8ir Suitan 
Mmed^ Information Member, stated that he wiihed to see thia eonntry maintain a 
free Press even in war time; He added that while he wonld be a watchful 
advocate of its privileges, hs expected th* Editoia to be equally watchful bi 
diachargiog their duties. 

Mr. it. Srinivasan, President of the Gonfotasce. replying, said that he could 
not cndome the claim savanced by Sir Sultan Ahmad that the Press in India, was 
se free from restrictions as the PM of an^ country could be in tlmec of wae. 
He criticised the censorship msthods foHOwad in India and: said that the picture 
of the existence of a free Frees in Indin had been a long-standing plank in the 
propaganda campaign of the officials and reached ita climax when a. party of 
Turkish journalists^ after a conduetad tour he(M to write articles toUing the world 
of the paradise Indiana lived in. The modri which Indian Editors set before 
themselves was not, he said, die Tnrkish Press, but the British and American Pireaa. 


Sir SaltoB Ahmed'a Addftaa 

Addreesing the aeasion, Sir Sultan Ahmad said : ^ 

Let me first say how I accepted your iuvitation to attend thia meetiag 

of the All-lndiai Newspapers Editors* Gonference sod bow much 1 value this 
opportunity of meeting you slL When I met you, gentlemen of the Press, in 
Delhi esrly m Msy, just after I had taken over (^arga of the Department of 
Information and Broadcaatiag, I asked for jour co-operstton- and goodwill. I take 
the fact that yon have invited me here to-day as s sign on your part that your 
co-oiwration and goodwill is sxtendcd to me. I also said, at the same time, that 
you could rely on having from mo every help that I could render you in the 
dieeliarga of your legirimsto fonctioaa. I am here Unlay to ahow that on my part 
I am T<My to be at good aa my word. 

PEOPOSAI foe a POBUOTT AdVDOET COHJUrCBB 

Ton will fint of all want to hear what I have been able to do eo far to 
implement my wndertaking to bring the Fresa in India into eloaer toueh witii the 
work of my Department, Ftrak I am netting up a Pablieitj Advisory Gommittce. 
which will meet every six months to diaeasb generally mattm affimtijig the work 
of Che Depaitment. Its nndens ia the membeia of the Standing Oommittee of the 
Osntral Ugislaton for the Department^ and I am invitlDg other gentlemen to join 
ui, so aa to seenia a body aa repxeaentative an possible of Doth British India and 
the Indiaii Btatea. 

I am hopi^ alio to get the help of pfomlnent Editoit and have Isaoed In- 
▼itationi to your (Ruiirinaa and aoma other sdltoif and hopt also to aseura the 
smfiesi of two nptoieototifss of the lofiiaii langnMN pm** I am also formings 
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eoamdttee to be Inoim ee tibe Pnee OorreepoiidiBte* Advieory OommittM^ wbkii 
will, I hopdi proride e fmm in whi^ metlera, wiChio the raepoMibiUtj of mj 
Department, wbkh ailiBet eorreepondente in tiieii daily worl; can be d^fftTwnwi. 
Thie Committee will meet onee a month. 

Hoit of my timn eince I took nrer ehaiyce of the Department baa been epent 
in miMng niyaelf aeqnainted with wbat ia being done in it. My infeetkalione 
hare oonrinoed me of one thing : wbale?er oiir ahortoominge nay be— andthere 
are. no donbt. plenty of them.-^ere i« nothing ridicaHy wrong either with the 
wod[ of tile Dej^rtment an a whole or with the epirit which animatea Ite offieera, 
ne thing which haa atmdt me moat la the extraordinary variety of the aetivitiea 
of the Department in ita rarione branchea. The more J. atndy theae activitiaa the 
more I am aurpriaed, not that miiitakea have been made, but that they have not 
been fer more frequent : not that I receive criiicUm, and ( have leoeived pleaty, 
hot that the eritieiema have not been more aamerona and more aariona. Daring 
the pnat yenia, it haa been the policy of the Department never to torn down a 
■nggeation for a new activity ana never to refuie to undertake a Job which it haa 
been aeked to do. I do not think that the Departineat of Informatioa and 
Broadcaating ahould fcdlow any other policy, the rmuit, in our cnaa^ hae been that 
the volume and complexity of the wmrk haa expanded until a itate haa been 
reached when there are no longer a auffioient number of hours in the day for Ihe 
tnperior ataff of the Department to ■aperviie, 4ireot and eo oidioate the nxisting 
work and. at the same time, to think and plan for the fatufe. I have fonnC 
therefore, that my first huaioeef waa to aet about changing this and ia my propoaale 
1 have the wholdiearled support of the officers in the Department. 1 need not 
Uouble you with the detaile of wbat we propose, but the general reeult of the 
liOfganientidn which ia now in progreu will be to imieve my senior offieera, whose 
BMin bnitneas should be planning nod eo-oidination, of moet of the rontioe bnai- 
neas of ndminletiition, financsL etniT and the rest At soon at these airaiigamente 
are completed or earlier, If poasible, I proppce to,nAdertaka n anrvey ol the work 
and oiganiaatton of each branch of the Department and to aatiefy myaelf whether 
my changes nve neoeeeary In order to enable the work to be camed out effidantiy 
and ape^ily. 

Farther details of fihangea (tii|provement% I hope), will no donbt be in doe 
ooucse extracted from us by your eaterprieing oonreepondeats. Yon wonid aot» 

1 toof, vwish me io anticipaite their diicoveriee. 

Aim of Govt. Frofagamda 

Now I ehonld like to .say « lew words about Propaganda. Propaganda is a 
eabjeot on which tee . are any number of opinions, bat few experli— and even 
tboee experts ore not necessarily known to the ganeml public. They ore not bmn, 
they are mode. They are made by expertenee and experiment^ end espedence and 
experiment determine whether they are fit for .their }obe. Dr. OoebUU has many 
advantages In a country where opIniDn Is ee etrietly controlled ee tyxmoy can 
effimt, and when the hndmnn’s axe awaits those who an detected in the crime of 
Ueitaingdn to the ontside world. But Dr. Goebbeie has no monopoly of bnina. 
We can beat lum in tide country, in mdhy reepects we have alceedy eheeked, 
eonutend and foHed him md te Irilowa. li we an as determined on truth and 
Inedom aa he it on antrutha md dowinatiion, we have elreedy the material for 
beating him atteriy. But if we adopt hie meotal ruttitede weibellfell. md we 
SSriteve to f id: 

If then ea many ofdnioM en .propdgaadn. it lollowe tint mv Govenment 
body nqxmetbirlor propteode beocmes the terget for meny sorts ol critioism. I 
weioone it. A wot ineoneidereble imrt of our work is coneenied with the enniment 
end enelsnie of public naetions, end criticism ahould be lieIpCal md not nnnly the 
reeult of ehegrin. If some individnelb vlewe Iril to find exfmeion io our peopa- 
gaada. 1 abould like do ;point out two oafdlaal enon ioto wbleh oritiai often 
uotUnkiofAy Islh Tbt te und, periuM the eouwuaneat ener Bee lu euppoeing 
that bnanae the nethode md opnatioa of pnpmaoda may aet be guMrally 
diBeernIMni ^ e snie d on. When I bear pooili egyt uol 

eomettuMi da^ tet we an delpg ao pw m ega n da, I taha thait as m eloqueni tributa 
.to tin ueopgaaii that we an dhting, far lt minwa lint iadinet nalboda on ate 
tiea. Of ail domi t n nt e of O anf nai e al , elneet theooly ona timt don notmfc 
pabticity for Itarifis the depnrtmnt wbiob ie ooncerned wim pabUeifey. Indeed, the 
demenm of tbs Depeitmeot of lalonttslioo and Bioedcn t i ng had been wurfclttg 
alaco tim faeghniDg of the wur two yean hefon the Dmrtent wus fecnod— 
woteg ttoaifib tin nosi difltell yuan that iHopagende tma hen eriM upon to 
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fioe, quietly and vithoat fnee end elmoit entirel:^ th 


. The ftmodetione 

thei were laid then were good loandetione» end they ineluded the derieing of 
methode of connter-propegende In wliiob It would be proYed that Indie ge?e the 
lead to other countries. Even quite recently reports on oertein of our methode have 
been made to Weahington to serve as models lor the teoUing of similar problems. 
But these are not things that we publish In the newspapers and proclaim from the 
housetoiw. If we fell Into that temptation^ our reputation might be temporarily 
enhanced but our work would be permanently Impaired. 

The second error Is concerned with misapprehensions as to the purpose of pro- 
luiganda. To compare the propaganda being done in this eonntry with that re- 
aching India from abroad via the enemy radio is Interesting, but may be mis- 
leading : ;t is like comparing the performance of a fighter aircraft with that of a 
bomber. In defending ourselves, we do not neeeasarlly use the same methods as the 
attacker. And there is a clear distinction— one of the few really clear distinctions 
In this comidicated field— between the aggressive propaganda which we address to 
the enemy himsi If wherever we can get at him, and the propaganda, miscalled 
defensive, with which we seek to maintain the morale of our own people through 
good times and bad. 'I'o make this distinction and also to take into account, as 
we have to, the many differences of interests and grades of receptiveness in this 
great conntiy of ours does not mean that we intend to follow, or have ever followed 
the totalitarian theories of our enemies : it does not mean that we intend to imitate, 
nr have ever imitated, their practice of pnrauing mutually contradictory lines lor 
different audiences, of saying anything— false, half-true, or even occasionally true— 
for the Hame of the immediate effect These methods are not only immoral. They 
are. in the long run, ineffective — aa we see now when so many of the enemy*a Ilea 
are recoiling on his own head, with some assistance from ourselves. Propaganda 
should never have recourse to distortions of the truth. I'hat was one of the three 
primary principles of those British propagandists who, at Crewe House in the last 
war, began the work whose effectiveness the Germans them 'elves have admitted. It 
ia one of our principles also. We cao do no lets haviiig, in mind the things for 
which we are fighting. 

'I'he technical problems of getting the trnth home to 390 million people are 
very much greater than the technical problems of inventing and diaseminating 
appropriate falsehoods. The domestic propaganda of the Germans and the Japanese 
has— III theory at any rate— closed fields of operation, vast areas in whicli no other 
word ia permitted to be spoken. In India we are in open competition with the 
enemy to wliose broadcasts the private citiaen ia free to listen— ami must remain 
BO. We are in with the rumour- monger, innocent or malicious. There is an inde- 
pendent cinema industry and a Presa at any rate as free from restrictions as the 
Press of any country can be in time of war. My Department is concerned to 
i)rotert these privileges even though, in the toialitarsin view, they may sometimes 
oe regarded as iismpering the prosecution of the war. We^ are concerned to protect 
them just be-'anse we arc interested iu truth, because it is truth tor which we are 
working and fighting. 

“No Slackenikg of Eppout** 

In the present state of the war, when the tide is fast turning in our favour 
and the enemy no longer has victories of which to boast, it may be argued that 
truth is having an easier time. We cannot say how long thi* period will Ust, but 
what wc can say is, that through all the dark days, and they have been iiiMny and 
tenildc, our propaganda based iUelf upon the truili, however, unpalatable. 'I he 
belief that this couniry can face the truth has been viiidicsUd, and that belief 
will coiuinne t.) condition our work. U sUiids to reason that iniliiHry setbacks 
miike that work more dilRcult and military successes make it easier, put e*’e»i iii 
limes of success there lurks a danger of which we have to beware. Ihe fear ox 
defeat we have, in large measure, been able to overcome. But there is such a 
thing as tin* fear of victory — the sluckefdng of effort on the crest of the hill because 
men suddenly wonder what lies over the hwizi.'ii. Our theme, simply stated, are 

these : that this war must be won ; that, .given sustained and unflinebing effort 

it will be won : and finallv, and perhai>a moat important, that it is worth witiuiiig. 
'Jhat, gentlemen, is what I stand for, that victory over the Axis Powers must be 

won, that it will be won if we do not slacken and that it is worth wiiimiig for 

India. And it is here that X want your help, indeed, 1 claim a right to your help, 
as good citizens. That this war is worth winning for India seems to me mere 
commonseiise : for which of the blessings that we already have would aurvive an 
Asia vicioiy, and which of the gxtatei blcsainga which we confidently expect to have 
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would not be bnrUd let bejond our leneb by fbe defeni of tba United KniionB ? 
OoDsider Preeidtot Rootev4lt'$ Four Fraedome— freedom from want and from frar. 
freedom of religion and of apeeolu 1 grant theae do not eonetitute any imip«*(liate 
imlitionl advance or a change in the preeent form of Government* But they are 
the baacs ci any lorm of atable government. Our endeavour ahould be to preaei vt? 
the Four .Fraedome in the itrain and atreea of total war. The ouly workable form 
cd freedom* ia dliintereated 'freedom which relatea paaaion to ueceaaily— the paoaii.u 
for freedom to the compelling neceaalty of the moment. If you and 1 achieve thin, 
we ahall have aucceeded in harmonising the national urge with the awift-flowing 
enrrent of the world outside. We are the link between the past and the future. 
Let ua bequeath as richly aa we have inherited. Let it not be said by posterity 
when they look back on theae troublous timea that %e had to be drugged into 
nttoonBciouaneaa in order that we might live to breathe the air of freedom. 

Rolb op tbb Prbbs 

These are not platitudes, 4 sen Clemen, but hard facta, not always remembered 
even by the Fourth Betate* Ycur great concern la to preserve the Freedom of the 
Frees. 1 believe yon have it now : at leaat my own observation of what ie written 
in the newspai^rs does not make me believe that whatever temporary handicfl;i8 
the hard necessity of war may have imposed on your liberty, weigh very heavily on 
you. I am one with you in wishing to see this country maintain a free rresa 
even in war-time. Bqt if 1 am to help you, you muat help me. Liberty for the 
Preaa, like liberty for anvone else, earries ita duties as well ra its privileges. I 
undertake to be a watchful advocate of your privileges. Do yon be equally watchful 
in discharging your duties. ? Ji this is underaloodjyou and I will get oo tamously. 

If 1 nave reminded you of the duties of the Preaa. believe me 1 have done so 
in the Iriendlieat spirit and it is maiuly because 1 dread any alackeiiing in the 
will to win. Here are hard timea ahead of ua before our country is finally fref^d 
from the throat of attack, before China is liberated, before tbe Japaneae are driviMi 
back to their own island. In this task the soldiers of India will play a prominent 
part. We civilians can play our part also by strengUiening the determination of 
Uie country, so that the spirit of the soldiers may remain indomitable and the 
courage of we people at .lioine undiminisbed. Hera is a great task awaiting you, 
when you could influence public opinion in a moment of grave criais. Oonndence 
and atrad-fastnesa are with difficulty sustained on an empty stomach and there me 
many people in India to-day who cannot get enough of the neceasitles of life aiul 
have to pay a wicked price lor what little they can get. I can assure you that my 
colleague in the Government of India fully realise the seriousDesa of the aitUiit'uHi. 
We have not yet aucoeded in solving the problem of maldlstritrutioo here, of reui 
shortage there, of inflated prices everywhere. Mistakes have been made, bh yju, 
gentlemeu, have not been alow to point out. It is your duty to criticise but have 
^u no other duty 7 1 think you nave. The moat perfect arrangementa by the 
moat perfect of governments will not succeed in bringing sufficient food to everyone 
at a fair price aa lon^ aa hoarding, profiteering and black markets are rampunt. 
These pracMoes are anti-social ; they amount to war by a section of the community 
on the community as a whole. In other countries they have been killed by public 
opinion, by co operation of the citizena and the Press with the Government, Himo 
is your chance, as I have said, to ahow your patriotiam and to demonatrate ibe 
influence of the Press. I believe that in a month you could, if every paper in iodin 
lookup rhe crusade, make hoarders, profiteers and operators in the black m^trket 
ao detested by their fellows that they would cease their evil ways. My Departm< nt 
will do i s b< 4 t, but I believe that it ia iu the Press that the citizens of this count) y, 
who are in disireas, can find their most efftK^tive champion. Will you cry out d'^y 
by day against those practices until you have eradicated them 7 Believe me, you 
will never have a better opportunity of earning the gratPude of your countrymen. 

1 cannot think that you will refuse.” 

Mr. K. Srinlvasan^a Reply 

Mr. K. Srinivasan, Chairman of the Standing Committee of the All-India 
News,^ aper Editors* Conference, replying to Sir Sultan Ahmed, said 

**00 behalf of the AlMudia News-paper Editors* Conference, let me czttnd 
a cordial welcome to you to this meeting of the Standing Committee of Editors 
and eziu'eas oiir appreciation of your doaire to speak to us on the work connected 
with the Department of Information and Broadoaating. This department, much 4o 
the regret of everybody, has been functiouiug. ever since the lamented death of Sir 
Akhar Hud 4 iri, without a head ; of coune leaving out of aooouiit tho low daya Sir 
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C, Bamatmami Aiffor wai Id elifti|r€. I §m raeAlling tbit lict iuRt to xemUid 
omdwM thttt thte pormio, whidi !• Mvoyt looked npon m of Titftl importtnoe in 
oU well-ordered eoaotiiee in timet of war, etme into being quite t long time after 
the war had begun, and farther had the miafortnne to be left to drift without the 
■teering gear. The aaperfieioo and the working of the Department, at we all know, 
came to be placed under the all-pervading Hqme Department, the natural legatee of 
all letidnarj letponaibility^with what retult we ate ail familiar with. 

STEnraniT ogNeoBBBiP of a Poutioal Natubb 

**The fnnetion of the Department of Information and Broadcaating were rapidly 
converted into a propaganda machine for lannohing a campaign of miarepreBeniation 
of India*! leaden in Allied oountrlee and ttringent centonhip wta imposed on allt 
newt of a political nature, llie latent act in the aeries is the censorthip 
imposed on the writings of Mr. Louis Fischer. May I ask bir Sultan Ahmed wha 
aasuranee he will give ui to that we may pursue our work as ediiora undisturbed 
by such irritating orders and instructionsT .We hope Sir Sultan will not tell ue 
that it ia somebody e!ie*s responsibility and that he should not be expected to 
Bland surety for another department. Different spheres of responsibility ware 
ermted for efficiency : but it appesre as though they are now intended to be 
put forward as excuses for a policy of do-nothing I A blaiant instance, of recent 
occurrence, it the manner in which the Department of Information and Broad- 
casting d^lt with the question of celebrating the Tunisian victory. Kditora of 
newspapers were asked to issue a special supplement featuring the aucceas of the 
Allies in Tunisia, and when we inquired of the Ohief Press Adviser whether he 
would get the necessary permission from the allied department of Civil buppliee 
for the issue of necessary permits to use newsprint for that purpoae, the request 
was turned down : but, what ia more, we were ssked to take a day off by declaring 
a holiday and thus utilise that day’s paper supply for the supplement I You oau 
not expect co-operation from us on these terms. 

Fbofobal fob Adviboby Board not attbaotivb 

*'8ir Sultan has given us to-day a picture, in faint : one though it bo, of what 
his plans are. 1 must be frank enough to say that the Publicity Advisory Board 
which is to be set up shortly does not appear to be attractive to us and 1 would 
request Sir Sultan to leave editors out or it altogether The Standing Committee 
of the Editors meets at least four times a year, and I shall invite bir bulian to 
attend its sittings, and exchange views with us whenever he considers it necessary. 
As he knows, it is a responsible and representative body snd I nm hure be will 
find it of greater advantage to contact editors here, rather than the mixed gathering 
of all talents which is to meet once in six months 

* You have made a passing reference to what you have described ns an inde- 
pendent cinema industry and a free Press in India. You have claimed that the 
Indian Press is as free from restrictions as the Iress of any country rsn be in 
times of wsr. 1 am sure, you do not expect us here to endorse that view. ’Jliis 
picture of the existence of a free press in India has been a long-standing plank in 
the propaganda campaign of the officials in India and reached its climax when a 
party of Turkish louroalists, after a conducted tour in India, began to write a 
series of articles telling the world what a oaradise we live in. It is necessary to 
remind these friends that the modef wa have set before ns is not the Tuikisli Press, 
but the British and Amerioao Press who know of no restrictions except those 
imposed for security ressoos. 

**Ab reirards the Oinems industry in India, from my knowledge of the coikU- 
tions obtaining in the South, the film Industry is pasning through a nmn owing 
to the unjustifiably drasiic cut imposed on the length of the films, and it is to bo 
hoiked that the recent visit of Mr. Tkapor to Madras will result in biinging 
relief to the film producers in South India. 

Growing Restrictions on the Press 

**Sir Sultan has put in a strong plea for the dissemination of truth as the 
supreme aim for which Allies are' fighting the war, and condcmiicd witii un- 
mistakable emphasia the practice of pursuing contradictory lines for difierent 
audiences. 1 would surest to him to study the records of his own dcparim^nt, 
particularly during the last twelve months and see for himself the protestn which 
have been made by Special Oorrespondents in Delhi and the Editors’ Standing 
Committee againet the increaeing rigours of censorthip of both incoming and 
outgoing mesesges. With Sir SultMi’s dictum that propaganda should never 
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hBTB XBCoane to distortions of the truth, we, in the Blendiiig OoBBsUtee, he?e no 
hcsitstiOD in sssooieting ourselyes. 

In conclusion let me sey this^It hss been leeoBnlscd in nil qusrters that 
the Press in Jndis hss shown remarkable restraint doring tl^ese difficult years of 
war and internal strife. So long as the department of which Sir Sultan has 
recently assumed *cbargs will strivs to put into practice the hiph piii cif les to 
which be hss given expression, be may be sure of onr unstinted and helpful co- 
operation and support and thereby fulfil onr leeponeibiiitice to the public.” 

Roeolutionf— End. Day— Bombajr— ISth. July 1943 

Adyerttsemants in tie Press 

The Standing Gommitte of the Ail India Newspaper E>iitora’ Conference ad- 
iourned sine die at 6 p.ni. to-day after conehiding two^ey sesnion. 

At the sitting after lunch, the bSlaiiding Committee disoiissed the reference to 
it from the Centrsl Press Advisory Committee regarding the Hinfh&tan Times, 
the revision of the Bombay Agreement, and the Publieity Advisory Board planned 
by the Member for Information and Broadcasting on all of which unanimous 
resolutions were ad(mted. 

The Standing Committee also adopted the following rrsolufinns : 

*'l. This Committee notes the growing feeling among sections of the public 
against the tendency in some newspapers to publish a class of sdvertisenient which 
border on the obscene and offend against public decency and morals on sui>jt'cts 
such as sex, birth-control, female diaordera, etc., and is of the opinion that the 
majority of advenisements of this class appearing in both English and Indian 
laiigiiHge newpapers ahnuld be entirely eliminated and the language in the case 
of the others overhauled. The Committee, therefore, adyises the Press of this 
country to eliminate all such advert iaementa or alter the Ungnnge where neces- 
sary in the iiitPi^stH of the public good. 

'^Tlie Standing Cominiitee further nppointa a Committee eomposed of the 
president, Mr. F* ir. Bustin aud Mr. 8yed Mohamad from whom newspapers in 
doubt regarding particular ndvertisementa may seek gnidanee. 

*2. Ill view ot the fact that the publication of cartoons is coming incres- 
ingly into vogue, the Committee is concerned to point out that it is in the inter 
ests of the rress to maintain high standards aud to avoid cartoons and cniivaiuies 
likely to lower the prestige of the Press. 

”3. The Standing Committee congratulates Mr. Amtitlal D, Sheth, editor of 
Janmabhoomi on his anccessful oppeal to the High Conrt against the order of 
the Bombay Govern m^^nt forfeiting the security of the Janmabhoomi fur puhiislilng 
I)r. Shyama Prasad Mukerjee's letter of resignation. 

In tlie two vacHiicies on the Standing Committee the following were elccfrd : 
Messrs. Ram Oopal Moheswaria of Navaoharat snd Baldev Pas ot Sunsar: 

The Committee adjourned after passing a vote of thanks to the Presidcitt and 
the Committee of the Indian Merchanta’ Chamber for ihtir kind hospiiality. 

Sir Saltan Ahmed’s Assovaasa 

Sir Sultan Ahmed, addressing the Standing Committee for a sreond time, 
after tiie President had replied to his address, said : assure you when I leave 
this room, I walk out a wiser man. It is always a privilege to be wirb editors— 
editors who have got exfierience, who have got knowledge of the country, who 
know the reH( tioiis of the people towards matters tu which Government may be 
ill teres ted. 1 nm, however, disappointed that Mr. Brintrusan haa atked me to 
leave editors out. of the Publicity Advisory Board. 1 itgret I emirnot comidy 
with this request, I must insist on their co-operation, 1 am glad to say that 
the til St editor, who responded to my inviiation aud scented it ia> Mr. Brinivasau 
(cheers). 1 have said ond I main tain that the restrictions cn the Press here 
are not greater than, indeed in my opinion, much less, in some ceuntrics, at any 
rate during times of war. 1 can however give yon this asaufance that 1 will 
aealoiisly guard your interests becauae your interests are mine. 

Continuing, Bultan Ahmed said that his idea waa imatnly to bring the 
press closer to the Government of India. 'Tf there are difierences may be ours, 
may be yours, these differences should be resol vfd. While 1 sdmit yon ere 
ressonablf, yon will also give me credit for being reasonable, Yon have said thnt 
yon sre in agreeiueuc with restrietions Imiipsed for security ressons. If yon edmiC 
tbikt, 1 assure you, you and 1 ere in lull agreement** 
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Standiaf Conmittee — New Delhi— ^th. November 1943 

PlOTSST AOAIITBT ORDBR OK '‘illTAVADA** 

Tb« Bunding Oonmitteo of the AII-liidiA Newspaper Edifora* Confereoce, 
held in New Deilu on the €tb. Norember 1049, paHMd liie folio wing resoliitiona : 

“The SuiidinK Commitlee of the AIMiiclIa Newspaper EUiiors* Conlerence 
records its emphatic proiest against the action nf the Ctiiiral Provinces Govcin* 
meut ill demanding nom the Editor of tlie ititavada the source of his infoimutioii 
in regard to the publieation of the phief Secri^tary to the Bengal Government as 
an unwarranted interference with the well-established convention governing the 
relations between an editor and bia correspondents. 

**The Standing Committee notes with satisfaction that in Iheir communique 
Issued on October^, 1943, the Government of India recognize the convention 
that the relationa between an editor and bia correaiumdeuta are confidential, but 
regret that they are prepared to concede it only to the extent that *^in all ordinarv 
citcnroatances this convention honoured by time and usage*' should not he disturbed. 
The Standing Committee further objects to the use of the Defence of India Pules 
to compel an editor to disclose the source of his information and requests the 
Government to withdraw the order against the editor of the Hitavada, 

*'The BUnding Committee congratulates Mr. A. /). Mam on the courage with 
which he has vindicated the highest tradition of the professioD." 

The above resolution was moved by Sir Francis Low, seconded by Mr. Brelvi 
and supported by Mr. Jan Stephens. 

Moved by Mr. S. A, Brelvi, seconded by Mr. Siddiqul and supported by Mr. 
Sahni, the following resolution was paeaed : 

**rbe Standing Committee takes exception to the action of the Bihar Govern- 
ment ill demanding from ceruln Patna newspapers the source of information of 
report about the possibility of the transfer of the present Chief Secretary, Bihar 
Government, to the Board of Revenue." 

Protest Against ordnr on Sind Paper 
On the motion of Mr. Levadas Qandhi, supported by Mr. R. Shiva Rao, the 
following resolution was pseaed : 

"Tbe Standing Committee of the All-India Newspaper Editors’ Conference feel 
that the order served under the Indian Press Emergency powers demanding security 
from the Sind Observer by ignoring the unanimous recommendation of the Provin* 
cial Advisory Committee violates the assurance given by the Government of India 
that reasonable and legitimate editorial comment coiiid not be actionable and is of 
the opinion that the action of the Bind Government, apart fn m being unjustified 
on merits, was opposed to the spirit of the agreement between the Government of 
India and the l^itors' Conference. The Standiug Committee of the A. 1. N. £. C. 
therefore request the Government of India to draw the attention of the Bind Gov- 
ernment to the understauding governing editorial comment and to request them to 
withdraw the order against theKtad Observer.'* 


The Chamber of Prince 8« 

Nioeteenth Session New Delhi — 14th. October 1943 

H. E. The Viceroy’s Address 

Over seventy Rulers of Btates and their beirs-apparent were present in their 
full traditional regalia when H. E, the Viceroy inaugurated the nineteenth seuion 
of the Ghamte ot Princes at New Delhi on the 14tb* Oetober 1948. The following 
is the text of the Viceroy’s speech 

"Yonr Highnesses, ^ 

*1 am very glad to meet Tour Highnesses again, and to have this opportunitf 
before I lay down my present office of saying these words of farewell to you. I 
realise only too well now great the Inconveniece is which many ol Your Highnesses 
have suffered In visiting Delhi in the present difficuluet of accommodation and 
transport, and 1 am the mow grateful to you all for your preaenee, in numbers 
unprecedented sinoe the inauguration of the Chamberi here to-day. 
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"Tlili, tlM 19tli iBMtiBg of tk« Ouunbor of Mncok doft Hi fanMnuratkm in 
im, ii Ibe lift of ifx inch ■fitiDU otct whieh I hm Ind Hit Immofmri. 
iStg uid, owint to Ttrioiit diffienltiM which prcrcntcd oar tBceMUing it Qintl in 
Mtreb, ht* hto to be poctpontd op to the ?trp ftrgt of ny deptrftort froa Indio. 
Bal 1 Mn glid to Ihink ib»t iiott wt Utt act, the lice of tbt wtr hti ehonged 
In • ninntr tbol tvtD the moot optimMlie of no ooald btrdlj hove hoped fur. 
lodty we can look beck on the greet end epieiidid nehiefemente of Hie figbting 
forcfi in erery Ibeetre of wer through the moDtha thel here peaoed eince we, laot 
ceme together. Ihe Ohengee tiiet here token pleeo; the oatetending ridtorieo 
of ibe Billed emii, hare brought aa rery perceptibly nearer to the goal we ofo all 
ro enzioBi to reach. And they here broof^t na perecpiibly neerer, toe» to the poinA 
at which the inreatigetion end the aolutUm of poet-wer pioblem it n neuter H 
imnediete end imperetive neoeaaitr. 

*'Let me firat pay tribote to the memory of thooe who n no longer wkh ee. 
Blnoe our laat meeting aiz membera of the (Biember here paaee d ewwy— Their 
Hlghneeaea of Bikaner« Jhalewer, Ajaigerah end Jheboe^ the Be]a of Kbitchiptir and 
the Ba}a of Kurundwad (Junior) who wpa e repreeentetiwe mem b er. Hie* High* 
neea the Obencellor will be rolcing our tribute to three dnmted Plimcee^ 1 will 
only add to what I hare already aaid this morning about H» Highnera of Bikeirer, 
a apecial word of deep regret at the untimely demise of Hii^iiem of Jbetawar. n 
Prince of ezeeptional promise aelfletaly deroted to the discharge of hie high ree- 
poDBibilitiea. BereW, if efer» did be fail to attend the meetinga of thia f^mber, 
and hia abaence to-day leavea a gap which we all deplore and 1 bare }nst heard 
with very great regret of the death of Hie Highneaa the MaUriia of Cochin 
wboae State I had the pleasure of visiting less than two montha ago and who hf«d 
done BO much in the short period of bis Buie for the good of hia people. 

**To those who have succeeded to rulership and memberabip of this Ohamber, 
I offer a moat cordial welcome. To Hia Highneaa of Bikaner we confidently look 
to carry on the great aervicea rendered to the Order of Princes by his illnatrioua 
father. It ia a j^eaaure, too, to aee ,here to-day for the firat time the Maharsia 
Bcindia of Gwalior and Their Highneasea of Dbrangadhara, Manipur and Jhabna, 
alio the Bajaa of Baghat and Kurundwad (Senior) and the Bao of Jigni who have 
been elected aa representative membere eince our last meeting, ^or must I omit 
to mention the recent adroiaaion to memberabip of the &ja of Shahpura, tbe 
Kawnb of Kurwai and the Bajas of Talcher, Kafsia and Pbaltan, four of whom we 
are glad to welcome in person to-day. 

*T have spoken already of the magnificent progress fhat has been made in 
every theatre of the war by the Allied arms, progress lo pofoundly encouraging 
to all of UB who have been through the dark days through which we have lived 
ainoe tbe beginning of the war. Much still lies before us. It will be a miatske to 
underestimate the strength and tbe determination of the forces that are opposed to 
UB. We may yet have many auzioua montha before victory ia achieved. But it is 
a happiness to me before 1 leave India to be able to feel that circumatancea have 
to amply justified the guarded optimism which I permitted myself in my previous 
address to this Chamber. And it is a happinesa to me, too, to be able with pride 
and gratitude for the last time to review the aervicea which have been rendered by 
the rrinoea of India in tbia titanic struggle. 

War Effort 

'*Naturally, my thoughta turn first to the sphere of active operations and I 
would at the outset warmly thank and congratulate those of Your Highnesses who 
have been able to hearten and encourage the troops by personal visita to the various 
fronts. 1 would wish, too, to pay a special tribute to the invuluable asaistance in 
the war effort that baa been given by Hia Highness the Chancellor. Not only has 
Hit Highneaa rendered service of real value aa one of the repreaentativea of India 
at the War Cabinet. He has taken advaiiUge of hia absence from India to perform 
Bterling service as one of the epokeameu of thia great country overaeas. And be baa 
apared no paina to acquaint himaelf in the fulleet detail with the organisation of 
war effort in tbe United Kingdom. I hope that in the courae of this Bession, we 
ehall hear from bla Highneaa himaelf some account of his ezr>erieocea. But. for 
mysdf. 1 would like to add my teatiroonv to the value of his contribution, the 
importance of the coniacta be haa made, tht encouragement that hia visit has given 
to the troops and to tbe munition workers that he baa visited. 

**TLe Indian Statei foreei have taken lull advantage of the opportunitiea that; 
have come to them to win fresh diatinctfon on the battlefield. CSomparifona are 
meh. And inch distinotion ia of eonrae laxgdy dependent npon opportunity. But 
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I woaM MOtlOD the fMnt xmid of tlir. Xfolimir limilte 
FMIaU lofaatrr Jiod. Infimtry, tKo JTbdliiHir Siidir. laftettfty two* ll^r 
BfUtallooi, the Tripam Rifl^ end the Tehii-Oerhool* end MekrttotU Sippm end: 
Miofre. Nor ehoald 1 foil to record mj greiltode lor the menner in wiiioh the 
8tete§ et e whole here edopted the ■efaeme deviled to leiee the eteuderd of efielenej 
emong the higher leiiki of their foreee. 1 neliee end eppreeiele the dUBcelliei 
thet mey on ooeesion confront Yonr Highneeiee in theie end other conneeted mettere. 
Blit I know too thet pa on yoar pert will recogniw thet the iirct dnty of the 
Militery kdviier-in-CSiief ie to device lehemee to rectify ineh deddenciCi ee cove 
to noiice noder the itreee end itrein of -wer. A new lehene for the eiohenge of 
officer!, end enother for providing edveneed treining for Stetee unite will, I under* 
etend, shortly be put forwerd, I em convineed thet Your Highnesses will continue 
to view such propossls with lympethy end resUsm, end thet I end my s u ceeisor 
cen look for ^nr full eo-operetion over them. 

**Nor hss the sotive eid of the Stetes in the eetusl wer cones been eonllned to 
oombetent units. Invelueble eisistsnoe^ et e time of very reel snd pressing need, 
bes been lent by the ludien Stetes in providing lebonr nnits for the oonstrnoMbn 
of rosds end eerodromes. Our gretitude ie doe in very speelel msMure to the 
greet States of the south, whose contributions, in this sphere heve been, end 
continue to be, outstanding. From Trevencore snd Cochin, over 700,000 men heve 
trevelled north to serve out rosds to be tieversed by the fighting coldieriL end in 
doing BO to fees the perils of diseese. Those who heve leid down their lives side 
by side with the fighUMmen in the fever Infested bdts in which so much bes bed 
to be done, heve sscrifleed themselves es truly es eny fighting soldier for their 
motherlend. end we selute their memory todey. 

'*But it is not only to humble homes thet the wer hu brought ssd end 
untimely bereevements. 1 spoke lest yeer of en heir-epperent who nsd met his 
death in the course of his duiies es en officer of the Indien Air Force. Bince then 
0 similer blow hes fallen upon two other members of this Ohember 
end 1 feel sure thet Your Hlghoesses would wish me to tender deep aympethy end 
condoteiices to the Bale of Beiigti end the Mehereie of Meynrbheni. 

*Tor the rest, contributions end offers of personel services, eircreft, buildings, 
lebonr, wetercreft, machinery, treining facilities end medical aid, donetiooe end 
dfto of every sort end description have continued to pour in from Indien Btetee 
in an ever-winding stream 1 ceonot speak too highly of the magnificent response 
consistently made by the Indien States to the urgent neede of tbia critical time: 
They have shown unstinted generOHity sod co-operation : thanks to tbjdr help, 
great eerodromes, stretegicel projects of evey kind, have sprung up in the territory 
of the Indian States. Facilities of every kind heve been most readily granted not 
only to British end ludien forces, but to the forces of our Allies : end in perticuler, 
certain States, at the coet of wide stretchei of femoue foresta most carefully 
guarded in the pest, heve helped immensely In the treining of men in the new 
science of jungle warfare. 

Go-Operation between States and Britibb India 

*T referred in my last sddresa to the eteadily ezpsoding aoope of meaaures to 
achieve the mezimum co-ordination of effort between the Btetee end British India. 
Instences of such co-operation could be multiplied indefinitely and there ie no time 
to catalogue them to-day^ But I would make mention of one notable incident in 
which a group of hoatiie agents were arrested with most commendable prompiituUa 
almost immediately after they bad landed from an enemy submarine on the ehorea 
of an Indian State. Further and roost valuable demonstrations of this uniled 
front, as between the States and Provinces are to be found in the more prosaic 
but not less vital sphere of wertime legielstion. where States have most willingly 
and comprehensively applied to their territories the British Indian Ordinances and 
other arrangemente devised to meet the various emergencies which have been 
constantly arising. 

**Let me iida> one furtlier instance in which the Btatae and their subjects ure 
making an important contribution to our reaourcet. The Indian Poet and Tele- 
gnphs Department wee; np to tbs'outbieak of the war, functioning on commercial 
fines as a> eeiNsupporting organisation making, no contribution to the gcneriil 
revenues of British IndiSi Such an arrangement ie of course only fair th the 
States who by entering, ss the vsst^majbrity of. them have doops, into postal 'imity- 
with British Indisi nodhrtook no liability to submit to. indirect tazstion in the form 
of enxehargfe on ilie' normid economic retes for the traimmiialoo' of lettara^end' 
tdegrams. The ez^eDdes of war time fineiioe havc^ howevir« compelled' the 
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Government of Iiiflie, following in this mntrer the lead of the Government of the 
United Kingdom, to rniae the postal and tflegrnphic rates for the expreae pnrpose 
of making a aubstamial anrplits available aa a contribution towards war exf^endi* 
lure It WAS, of course, impracticable to confine this proceai to British India, and 
it is with deep appieciaiioii that I learn that the States sre pressing no objection 
to tiie additional financial burden which it places on themselvrs and on their 
subjects. The financial value of that burden cannot immediately be precisely 
eompnted. But given the areas and the populations sffected. it esnnot but be 
snbatsntisl. ^And its acceptance is yet another and a most valuable voluntary con- 
tribution by the Indian States towards the prosecution of the war. 

CoMBATiNQ Food caisis and inflation 

**Tbe same uniform and wholehesrted co-n))eration has been shown in regard to 
those girm problems of the war which have been so distressingly prominent during 
the current year — food, cloth, inflation. In our efforts to combat the food criHis wc 
have bad the benefit of full association at every stage with accredited representativcH 
of the States. Those who have a surplus have freely placed it at our diapo^^al. 
'iliose in deficiency have, of course, participated in the common resources. 1 could, 
but wish that ibose resources had proved more adequate to their needs. T have 
particularly in mind the iistates of Truvancore and Cochin which, der>nved of their 
normal supplies of Burma rioc, have borne a particularly heavy burden. 1 would 
like to pay a tribute both to the efforts made by the States governments concerned, 
with widen I wssablo to acquaint myself at first hand during my recent visit to 
South lndia» to cope with a situation so distressing, and to the patience and forti- 
tude of the population so sorely tried. All over India, the States have lent full 
support to the *‘grow more food*’ campaigu. I would beg them to continue and 
if possible to increase that support. The need is great— we must leave nothing 
undone not merely to banish the threat of famine, but te accumulate those reserves 
of food that are so important' a guarantee for the future. 

*To those States of Rajputana wh re sudden floods have recently caused such 
grave loss of life and property,' our sympathy and our admiration of the courage 
and energy with which all concerned have applied themselves to the work of remedy 
and repairs go out in full measure. 

*In the steps that have had to be taken to remedy the shortage of cloth, there 
is the same record of friendly helpfulness. Many important centres of the textile 
industry are situated in Indian States, and I am deeply grsteful to the States Ct*a- 
cerned for the manner in which they liave placed the products of their looms at the 
disposal of the Central Government, often at no small sacrifice to themselves. 

**]iifl8tion is one of the gravest problems that faces us to day. It is a problem 
in the handling of which the States and British India are equally concerned, and in 
which they have a common interest. Action to combat inflation is essential, for it 
is a threat to every one of us, and to India as a whole. I realise that anti-infla(io- 
nsry measnrea prenent a comfdex problem in the case of the States, having regard 
to toe varying conditions of their fiscal arrangements and their relative backward- 
ness in iiidusirial development. But 1 know tbat Your Highnesses share my view 
that the question is one that must be resolutely tackled. And 1 look for valuable 
results from the discussions that I myself have had with some of you on this toi>ic, 
discussions which my Political Adviser is, on my behalf, continuing and developing 
during this week. 1 would like to take this opportunity to make it clear beyond any qiies. 
tion that such checks and prohibitions os it has been necessary to apply are based 
solely upon the present overriding need to conserve and rej^ulate the resources of 
the c«iuntry as a whole, so that the output of essential supplies should not be 
curtailed or disturbed for the benefit of local or personal interests. 'J'here is not, 
and there cannot be, any question of there being designed to stifle the birth, dr 
tte progress of industrial development in the Indisn States. 

*^.VlatterB such as the^ and others too numerous to mention, will of course come 
under review in oonneoiion with post-war development and reconstruction. The 
plans of the Oeutrol Gomnment for dealing with that ereat problem are already 
well advanced. 1 am glad to be able to assure Your Highnesses that they contain 
foil provision for ossooSUng your Btates with its numerous ramifications, and I 
am glad too to think that many of your ablest ministers are liidaded in the vsrious 
eommittees that are being set up.. Public opiuion must iuevilably take the closest 
interest in these octlvites of rooonstrnotion. 

am the more grateful for the response of so many States to the advice 
which 1 oifiered to you at our lost Mcsion in regard to the National War Front 
movement. That movement wee esteblished when the wer outlook wee dork and 
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IbMtening. Ai the ioterrening monthe heve pemd, it hM devdoped Uito a |mbli« 
eity orgaoiMtion concerned with erefy aepeot of pnblle BOnue» It ie eome 
nenauie of Toar Highncenee’ support of this fitel work that in fifteen sMNitha 287 
^'<>uKht War Front organimtioos into being. That is a leaponie of 
which the States hsTe every right to be proud and, as the moder of the movemeat^ 
I congratulate Your Highnesses on it. And. though the name oi the War Front 
Movement must ultimately die, the spirit and wo» behind it ^onld live. Fm it 
contains tremendous potentialities for establishing means by which the good in 
inan and in life may be more « widely known and the things that are evil 
challenged and destroyed. 

Hblp to Fobkgh RirooiBB 

"Before I leave the dominating topic of the war, I would add a few words 
of appreciation of the generosity shown by so many of Your Highnesses towards 
refugees from other countries whose sufferings have been Immensdy greater than 
ours. In particular, I have in mind your aid towards establishing a temporary 
refuge In India for a great number of Polish children. Here again, 1 must infer to 
the outstanding energy and personal interest, and to the most generous personid 
aid. which has been given by His Highness the Onancellor. What ns has done for 
Polish children will long be remembered, not only by those children to whom his 
kindness has been so real, but by the great Polish nation. I should ssention alio 
the similar settlement in the Kolhapur State where facilities have been most readily 
and generously provided and where the personal sympathy of Her Highness the 
Maharani Regent has been of the utmost value. 

"Time presses and 1 have much to say on matters of even greater toporlance, 
but I could not forgive myself if I failed to-day to thank Your Highnessea lor 
your lavish support in two matters unconnected with the war but speoiauy .near to 
the hearts of Her Excellency and myself. 1 refer of course to my wife’s anU- 
tuberculosis campsgin and to the activities of the All-India Cattle Show Society. I 
cannot over-estimate my sense of the importance of the anti-tuberculosis campaign. 
It is, I am certain, of profound significance to ^e fntnre of this oonntiy. And it 
is a very real happiness to my wife, who bae spared no effort for It duiing her 
time here, and to myself, to think that we leave India with the campaign againat 
this scourge so firmly established. Ths support of the All-India Cattle Show 
Society by more tnsu siztjr States has been continuous and invaluable. 1 am 
grateful in particular that it ahould have bean greater even than before io thla 
current year in apite of the other numerous dSmands on your resoniees. I feel 
certain that the work of the Society merits in the fulleat ^ree the friendly co- 
operation of Your Highnesses and that it reeponds to inatincta deeply rooted in 
every great agricultural country. Tha fight against tuberculosis, the strnggls to 
improve India's cattle and ao the eondittoii of the peasant and the eountryaide^ 
are very close to the hearts of both of na, and my wife and I, 1 can aaanre yon, 
will in the days after we have left India, continue to lake the livelieit and moal 
vivid interest in both. 

**1 turn now to a different field, and I would ask Your Higbnsasei to bear 
with me while 1 indulge in some reflections on more basic and possibly more eoo* 
troversisl matters, reflections prompted by 7| years of such intimate association with 
the intricate and sometimea baffling problemi presented by the iodiaa States and 
by the real and eineere inteteat which i have aiwaya teken in them and in their 
welfare. It .haa been anggeeted to me more than ones that the immanee aggregato 
Importance of these States as an element in the Indian eontinent, and their rital 
eonoem in the eolation of all lodian problsnii^ have not alwgjs hean tally 
appreciated. 

•1 eannot believe that that ean he the ease, or that any well-imformed ebserver 
ean fall to realise the vast area whkh the Indian Slates oooniv, the aiM ^ thals 
populatioo, their great resoureee. the outstending plaoe which they hold ia the 
histoiy of India, And the extent to which the fntnre of this great enb-oonlinmit 
mutt be, and ia, of immediate and profound ooneern to Ihom. But the Jiiit 
and imporunce wf the Indian States aa a whole makes the prcmleM that To 
Highnessss^ and the Crown Befneewtudive of the di^, have to face Iho r 

*^^***“^ TBB StITB AVD FlDflUTIOV 

•«Tonr HiiJineiaee have often heard me leler both in my mivioae Mnmm to 
llito Obember, and in other pleoee. to my own view el the mkmmmmjnd veloe el 
toe Fedend Seheme whieh wee toe^ej^Mne of toe 
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1 iMMn liid htkn^ muA eoald lMf6 btan iiid ean be urged agelBel way mHama 
Ibal oan be derlaed for tbe eonetitatiooel future of Indie. But Jaet ee I he^e elwoye 
bellffid tbet the Fed^ 8<dime wee the best enewer tbet oonld et that time here 
beao detfaed lor the probltme of Britbh Indie, etiuolli, it wee end ie, my einoeie 
beKef tbet each e eebeme ie the beet enewer from the point of Tiew cd m Indiee 
Stetee eod form tiie point of tiew of Indie ee e whole 

**Bfente beyond our control here neceeeiteted chentcee in onr fdenet end to eome 
esfcent here eltered the eiicumotenoee with which we here to deel end in. which 
we heft to bnild* Bat epeeUng hero to Your HighnroeM to-dey for tbe leet time^ 
I wieh to reefflrm my letth end confidmiee in the Federel idael, end In tbe eon- 
tribntioii which tbe rwieetion with generel eupport of thet ideel, whetever edjneU 
mente might profe neeeeeery in regard to pertienler eapeete of it, would make to 
Indien unity end to the eoneitntionel fntnro of Indie. 

And when I epeeh of nnity, *I need not empbeeiee to Tonr Highneeeee the 
Importance of ell of no etending together in tbe ooudiiioue of the modern world. It 
it very difBcult for unite, howefer large, wheterer their form of Oofernmentt 
wbeteffr their reeonrceo, to cziet eere in relation to, end ee pert of, a leroer whole, 
^e bolide thet link unite one to another may be light ee goaeemer. But they exist : 
they ero there end their etrengtb and their significance cannot be denied. If thet ie 
true of e continent ee large as Europe^ it Is true, I am certein, equally of this 
great sub-contlaeot of Indie : and inside thet sub-continent it holds good equally 
eepecielly when common interesin ere so largely iufolfed of the Indian 8 totes. Thet 
that unity is wholly conaietent with the surrifel end the orderly development of tbe 
Indian States, with their distinguished history ; with their special relations with the 
crown so fully recognised, based as they ere on treaties, seneds, ceu make a greet 
and uaeful contribution to Indians future. 1 never have doubted, end I do not 
doubt to-day. It must be our business to see in what way thet contribution can 
beet be made, end whet bmt can be its character. 

**I spoke Just now of suryivel accompanied by development. The juxtaposition 
of these to words ia of deep and vital significance, as I know that Your Highnesses 
fully realise. There have been great deveiopmens of recent years, profound changes, 
new forces, new ideas, a new nttitude of mind in the international field. All these 
facta have to be taken into account And in the face of them, yon and I, who 
have to live in the world of to-day, must think and act realistically. It would be 
an injustice to Your Highnesses were I to assume that any reasonable man 
amongst you would deny that the Crown’s obligations to protect cany with them 
equally oinding responsibilities to ensure, if need be, that what is protected 
continues to be worthy of protection. On the contrary, I am glad to think that 
that most important propoaition is widely accepted among you. I oan claim during 
the period of my Vioeroyalty to have spared no effort to assist Your Highnesses to 
give effect to the principlei that underlie it. And I should indeed have regarded 
It not only ae a dereliction of my duty but ae a grave disservice to the Princely 
Order bad I in the leaet degree relsxw my efforts to do so. 

Mexobb of small States 

"When I last addreieed this Chamber, 1 referred to three particular directions 
towards which those efforts were, in conenltstion end co-operation with Your 
Highuessee, being exertech I epoke firstly of tbe decisive necessity in regard to 
Ihe smaller 6tatee» of some form of co-operative meatnree to eecure a etandsid of 
•dminietrative efficiency which is ^ond thsir individual resouroes. That progreat 
has sines continued with enoouragiog reaulta— particularly in Eaatern India, from 
. which area 1 am glad to tee ro many rulers . present to-dsy. I eongrstulate them 
on what they have been able to acliieve and I look forward with confidence to'ite 
eoDSolidation and cxtcneion. In other areas too progresa has been made and new 
ideas arc afoot but I. have heoome iocreasingly conscious of the diffioultiec which 
aftesb not so much from any lack of enthusiaam on the part of the rulers eonoeraed 
ar from the natmee of the foundationa on which they have to build. I devoutly 
wish that theee diffienitiis could, before my departure from India, have been tnr- 
mounted by the formulatien and application of general nrinciplea acceptable to ell 
eoncerniii But In mattem ee delicatiy undue baste might well have defeated tlw 
oh|iol in view. 1 have hei to oontent myidf therefore with giving instruotione 
that the pcqgnii hitherto aebieted and the diffienltiee thmby revealed shall within 
tbe nsGBt row wesks be syttematically reviewed and oon^doed by my advisers^ lo 
■noil ns ein eoavsnisatly be atxangid, my iuoesioor may be able to initiate dia« 
eomloia eltlisr wUh tho-ShuidiofffiM^tie or crlih osteotsd reprosentitlvis of the 
eotpen of Bmtes pitaeiiirily eoncmnsd, tm dtaemsloni n dpc glaa oC 
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aqBL I tptm malt ammtaf to XMr HipMiM to «o<«p 
In ttMt ptoot MW . For I KROcd Am, nod I onnnot oaphnriM 
boinit Utenlly of vital iniiortanee fw m vwk taaiorit| of mn. 
ihnc w o r wilt Mliaa thok mouano indk m duw to wUih I 
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lowoiftaoto ouMiay.to Font ITItf awi B i to( 
w t o l Mio rt ad i y in tteM ptooti rw . 
too oomglr on M 

‘‘"four Highn 

Xifir« inTolTtiiK m they da « cortaitt mcMure of taerlico on tfit port of tboao mall 
wiili la wUob I baft amtioDcdp do ai tame tee zopmool a hmmI* ealitablo 
ooBlributioo to tbe impEofemot of adminietrationo and to tbe leamal of erltieta. 
eoaeiitoa^ with the aoiviTal and detdopmeat, hy meant of oa<ipdiatiOD aawnfC 
tbemeelTea or under tbe aegia of larger ^ftatee, of tbe amaUer etatea aUbetod* Tbe 
aieriftecB inrcdrcdo aa I baee obeerred to Yoar Highneeaee on nrerkma oeoaeiOBao 
are an ineTitabie aeeotnpanfinent of tbe eo-operatfve metbocL Bat 1 feel no ebadow of 
donbt that they are }oatiiled ia terma of the benedu ineolved, whether we tml 
tboae baoefilB by tha improrement of the atandard of adminiatnitive eerfieea and 
anenitiea or by wider political ooneideratione. A heavy obligation leate npon va 
all. And that obitetion mafcea it diffioalt— and 1 am eertain Your Hlgbneeaea agree 
with me to view with equanimity eondiUona in which, owing to the amallneee of 
tbe area, or of the resonroea of indiTidoal Staten, it may be impoaeible to eeeare > the 
applieation of modern ataudarda of Joatioeb or of admlniatratKW, to tbe iiihabltanta 
01 tbe area eoneerncd. 

**! would add that the line of argnment which I hare been following in 
ragerd to email Statee ia no lees applicable to the Jagire and Thikanaa wtaleb, 
though forming an integral part of certain Statea atill maintain noma aemblanoe 
of iuriadiettonal and adminiatrative machinery. Let me make it clear beyond, any 
queetioD that the times aie no longer propitione for Jagirdare and Thakur% who 
■eek to assert or perpetuate a lemi-independenoe . wholly incompatible with their 
limited resouroee, and ao, inevitably harmfni to the intereete of the inhabitants of 
the areas concerned. 

AdIIIKIBTRATIOV PB0BLB1I8 

spoke also at the laet eenaion of tiiia Ohamber of a eeheme for safegnarding 
standarda of administration, particularly after the period of a mlers’e minority, by 
the appUeation of formal constitutional methods fdr tha txmnaaotion of State bnei- 
neie. 1 referred too to the difficult and ddioate problem of determining what pro- 
portion of a State's revenue can appropriately be eatmarked fbr the use of the ruin 
and hie family, and what precisely an the-iteme which ahould legitimately coma 
within the scope of eivil Hate and privy nuraesv Here, again, I am denied the 
eatisfaction af seeing final deoieiona reached', during the period of my Vioeroyaity. 

*1 deeply regret that that ihouU be the case. For tha ieene ia one of pnme 
importance. And it ia one in which close and crittcai interest is taken not only in* 
India, but far outaido the borders of tbie country. I do, therefore, ainoerely trust that 
in regard, to it an early aolution, and ane that may epiDmandgeneral commendation 
uot wy in this country, but outside, may be fisrtbooming. The recent diecnaeioaa 
between Npreeentative Frincee and uvy adviaera have been of real valuer and I 
eonfidently hope that th^ will shortly yield thoee solid and generally acoeptable 
reeulta to which 1 have just referred. 

would like to take this oceaeion to eoy bow much as Orowu Representative 
I value the advice and the frank expression of views of representative Prinoea in 
matters such as this. For the dedaione that have to be taken by the Grown 
Bcpzeeentative are often grave onee^ and he will, I am auce, at all times be aoxiooe 
to DO aeaured. before he retches a conelnaion that be is fully cognisant of the views 
of the Prinody Order on matteca so directly concerning members of that Order and 
of te eonaideradons that weigh with Uiem. 

'^our Highness will tSdm, as 1 d% that the pnd>lems tet face you today 
are far from simple, and that there lies ahead a period iu whioh problems n 
diffienlt still may have to be oonfronte. If tbe beet intereete of the Stales, 
beet intereete of Indiis^ are to be eafegnarded, we must be at painn to faoe the h 
end be willing, even el te cost of seerifice to make eueh edfoslnieuto as the t 
of world evento makes ueoeesary. I know from my own extoneife Joomeyli 
among the Statee to what an extent eertain Indians States have beeome an i 

and an inaction to other parti of India. It muet he our oUect to m 

that shall be the ease in every area. AmA, indoedt it is es emtl a l to te bteieita of 
the Stete end in the Intereata of thdr eurvivil thet they not fait bate 

modeen stondards of adminietretion in any way. I n«d not aome Toua 
THnjineuMi ae 1 tolk of Aoee difiralt and ddimte etotten that to the 
L or my mu ew n talivee on 
to ooHisontive i 


my inatnietloua.liavehad to take a pertelur te hi 
es and teBitoit have been epae mrf eeiriy and II il 
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tliA true ftitd iffglrimate fanction tn 4hU wpkm of tho Croirn Represeatitlfo— lo 
owiikeu tht* to isoiiscioimaeis of the deoKere that threaten them, to point 

ont dediuenctoii, .to Hugtcest remediea to co-ordinate indnridiial ittiHatiTra for the bmefit 
of all Out you may be certain that at ail UmeA the underlying ooniideration that 
haa goeeriiHil any deciaiona that I have had to take, and that jrill, 1 am eiire, 
goaera su*^h tlecMioiia a.<« may fall to be taken by my sueaeoaora, 1§ that the Indian 
Statea ahali .fit themaelTee to play that great and positive part in the development 
of India as a ** whole which their importance and their history juetifieB : and that 
it is to the interest of the Princely order that such weaknesses aa may to-day exist, 
whether in adminiatratioii or organisation, shall be eliminated wiii the minimum 
of delig^. 

“I would not like to conclude my observation! to^dey without again thanking 
Yonr Higlinesens and the Princely Order for the invaluabie help ihat yon have 

E 'ven to the war effort and without thanking you, too, for the hdp Ihat 1 have 
A in the efforts 1 have made while I have been Viceroy to further the moderii- 
isatioii of a<lministration in the States, and for the help you have given me on so 
very many critical ieeuee directly affecting the well-being and the futare of your 
States. These are testing times -all of us realise that. But Your Highnesses 
represent great and diatiiiguished traditions and the Indian States do as a whole 
represent a great potentiality lor good In the times that lie before us. 

"On the eve therefore of my laying down the great office which I have had 
honour to hold, I appeSl to Your Higbiieasee here to-day and through you to the 
Princely Order and to all who>exerci»e authority and influence in the Indian Btatca, 
to see to it, that the eplcadid opportunity lying before the rulers of those States 
is not misB^, and to ensure that advantage ie taken of it with aneh vigour and 
foresight, with such iudioious blending of old and new, with such subordination of 
narrow personal and Itxsal intereets, to true patriotism that the future of India-H>f 
the Indian States in close collsboratton with British Indis— may be ensured, and 
that future generations may remember with gratitude the part played by the leaders 
of Princely ijidta in eecuriug the stability of that common and glorious inheritance. 

**When next this chamber meets, dt will he under thn Ohairmanehip of the 
great soldier and dlstioguished aifanmistrator who is now about to succeed me as 
Viceroy. Lord WsvelPs wide range of kuowledge and experience, the interest that he 
hae always taken in the Indian States, are well known to Your Highiieseee : and in 
the difficulties and the problems that have to he faced by the Indian Btatee, I 
know that in him the Stotes will have a wtae, aaggpioue and aympathetie friend. 
And now before 1 close my address let me thank you all once again, and that moet 
warmly and eio'^erely, for all the help and the constant and generous euppoit that 
you have given to me in the 7} years during which 1 have had the honour to pre- 
side over the deliberations of Your Higboesees, and to repreeent the Crown in ita 
deaiinga with the Indian States and the Princely Order,” 

CBiUBiEB’e Tbibutb to Latb Mahabua of Bikaner 
Before inaugurating the session, the Viceroy unveiled a marble bust of the late 
Maharaja of Bikaner, to whom tributes were psid both by His Exoelleiiey and by 
the Jamsaheb of Nawangar, Chancellor, llie Vioerov expressed his gratitude for the 
opportunity to ealute the memory of Hia late Highness "not only •• a greet and 
inspiring leader but u one whose personal friendsliip 1 am proud Id have enjoyed 
through so many yeoca.” Hia Exeellency added : "No one, 1 thlDK would nnoge 
to the late liaharaja of Bikaner the application of famiUar Knea whieb though 
written centuries mo, seem to be Incomparably appropriate on thia sad occaata : 
*He waa a man. Take him for all, in all, we oniril not look upon hia like again.” 

The Chancellor described the Iste Ruler ae a "unique link between the message 
of the past and the promise of the future,” and said :^*A Mng among princea, he 
strove throughout hia tile to Justify Indian India to the laat of India and a united 
to lie rest of the world.” 

On the GbaoeellorV moUon. the Chamber recorded heertfelt iorrow and dsip 
leaae of loss enitMoed by tlie entice Order of Prinoes at the death of Hit lute 
Uighneia of Bikaaer. one of the fonndera and the first Chaoeellor of thii' Chamber 
who held the exalted ofike of Chancellor for five eonseentive years and waa General 
Seeielary to the Oonteanee of Prioeee for five yean preceding the inauanratioo of the 
Chamber and Pio-ChaMlIor at tha tima of bis demise, and offered einoeraat 
eoedobm cf a to the beceaved fsaaOj. 

The Chamber paaicd a resolution moved by the Chancellor rcocuding pro 
faund grief at the death of the Duke of Kent sad cooTcying deerrat tymraih 
to tha Xing and Qnrcai In ifcrit ber(aTfn€i.t. 'Jha Chrmbci adopted a icHdn* 
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Umk «oiMloIifffc death of the Rulers of Jhalawar. Ajtfgarh, Khllohipur and 
Kumudwad iJonior). 

The Chamber by anfdher resolution offered its heartiest eongrstulations to the 
Rulers of A}aiKarli, Bikaner, Charkiiari, Jhabua, Jhalawar, and Khilchipur oa 
their accession to the tradi and to the rulers of Barwani, Chliatarpur, Dhraiigadhra 
and to the Tbakur Sahib of Wudhvran on their inrestituce with ruling power and 
wished them a long and pros^ierous life.« 

The Rnler of Bikaner made a brief reply on behalf of those who were feli- 
citated by the resolntion. *l*he Chamber then adjuriicd. 

Reaolutionn — 2nd. Day— New Delbi*-15lk. October 1943 
States and War Btlort 

The determinstion of the Ruling Princes and Chiefs of India to continue to 
help in the atdiievement of final Allied victory was pledged in a resolution passed 
by the Chsmbcr of Princes to-day on the Cbancelior’a motion. Hie resolution 
reads as follows : 

'^rhe Chamber of Princes records Its expression of heartfelt eratification at 
the recent important victories of the Imperial and Allied forcea in Africa, Sicily, 
Italyi Russia and other theatres of war and ia proud to learn that the Indian 
troops have played a magnificent part in these achierementi. The Chamber requMta 
His Excelleaey the Crown Representative to convey to Uis Imperial Majeety and 
bis Govetwment, includiitg in particular the courageous and inspiring Prime Minis- 
hpr e4 the TJiiited Kingdom, the sincerest congratulations of the Pnncee of India 
ew these glorious fictories, and reiterates the firm determinatiou of the Ruiinjg 
Pliuees and Chiefs of India to continue to render every poMible sesietance towanS 
Wta achievement of final victory and for the defence Of ueir motherland and the 
fhulicatiQo of high )>rincipleB of justice and sanctity of treaties.” 

The Jam Saheb, in moving the* resolntion, dwelt on the oontribution mado by 
the Biatce and aatd that in addition to the direct money oontribution of over eight 
afwd a half erorea of rupeea, there were at present over twelve Indian State forcee 
write eervnig overseas and about forty-rix in British India. About forty other 
wilts had bwii raised hy the Stateo and so far nearly three lakhs reeruits for the 
ightiwr forces had been contributed diieetly or indirectly by the States, fu addition 
to traliied technicians and unskilfed labourers sent by them. 

Ihe Jam Saheb proceeded, *Your Excellency, uncharitable persons have 
elready started warning ua that when the time comee England will let down her 
frieuda to embraiM* her enemies bet^anse.of their nuisance value. Please tell Englmwd 
that we of tlie Indian States repudiate such insinuations as misohievoue and that 
we have full failh in Englhadfii plighted word and in her respeet tor adlemn 
obligations. Morciiver, 1 am a soldiev, sir, and I know that poUticiana may have 
short memories^ but soldiers are not apt to forget their comraaee-ini-airBB.” 

'^he newt of the bombing of Madrae.” His Highuein awerted, **adda to our 
resolve to crush the Japanese menace for the honour of our Motherkiid. 1 par- 
eonal^ take these attempts aw the final flicker of the flaeM.” 

Ihe resolntion was^sorouded hy the Nawab of Bhopal and supported by the 
Mahanufa of Bikaner^ the Sfaharaja of Dewaa (Senior} and the Boom of Bilaipur» 

The Chamber paued a resolution on the Cbaiudlor’a motioB extending n 
eovdiel wetcome to the Rulers reeeutly admitted as. wemberi of the Chamber in 
their own right and confidently hoping that hj; continuing lo take an setiva 
inteewt hi the affairs of the Oliamber and the ordensi progreec of their reepcctifO 
States, these roembew would prove a aotirce of added etrength to the Chamber. 
Tho Bt^a of Bhar mapporh'd and the Maharaja of Patna cnppoited the resolution, 
Tho Rnwab of Siurwnt made e brief reply on bshilf of new mesben. 

Two more losolntioos, one placing on leeQsdi the valuable wrvleci rendered by 
tie Jam Sahib m xepreMiitative of the BtntcS; m the Impcarial War Oabinot and 
tho othff plaeisg on leeord the serviees rendered by him as the Qhnneellor of tho 
Ohnmber, were idopted. The first resolntion wm moved hy the BuUr of Patiala 
nad laeonded hf the RuUr of Gwalior, The rneond recolntion was moved by Ihe 
Ruhr of Bahamatpar mid supported by the Rulan of Doogarpar^ Mand$ and 
BJiairagdrh* 

Xfia Boom alw baud fioa tbs CbMWilor a detaiM MfiMriag tit 

wnk of tbt Oboabat doring bat ytn. 

Chanesllef’s Address 

Hm Chanedlw, dM /am Sahii ef NauMMoav, 

fOmm lo ao ViMnyl opniog oddnit, ntend lo tta oddMoMl ''floiooiil 
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IwfdeDt* feoMtIj impoml oo tlra fltetei in dM fonn nf moAmtgm on ietten and 
Meffimnit. He aeid : *If theoe wireiierget ere enheoeed or mj oilier sur^ergee 
or freih exeim era levied, the ehere of Uie Mates in this additional revenue may 
be invested in oar invesimeata on behalf of the t^tates ao theft funds may he 
available to the Btatee for soetal aerviees and poei-war developments.* 

« SuccnsFOL voQD OommoL n tbb Btatbb 

Belerring to the food crisis, the Jam Bakeb said he bad already iarnied a 
drenlar appem and many of the States bad sa a token of their genviae sympathy 
already responded through snbstantlal oontiibutiona in eafth or kind for the relief 
of the affected areas. It was a matter of satM&ethia, he said, to them that in apite 
of the reoent lood and transport diflhsaltisa, the Governmenia of tlu Slates generally 
had been able to inanm well the problem of food supplies to tbeir peode and had 
aueoeeded at great aaerince to tbemaelvea, In oontrolling prices of food grains 
within their territories at much lower level than in the adjoining arena of British 
India. They bad in that connection, invited attention to certain faeta with a view 
to enhancing the value of the cooperation of the States wldi the food policy of 
the Governmeat of India. 

Referring to inflation, the Ohaneelior aasnred the Viceroy that the States were 
fnlly alive to its dangers and were prepared to oo-operste in anti-inflationsry 
measures to the utmost extent permissible within their irial eommiiments. It 
must be, however, appreciated, that haying regard to the varying conditions of the 
fiscal arrangements 01 the Slates and their relative backwardness in industrial 
development the measure and form of their eo-operation in the matter must vary 
according to the drcumstaiices and conditioDs of individual States. At the same 
time the States were entitled to claim that they must be consulted before the for- 
mulation and in the execution of such policies, affecting British India and the 
States in which their co operation was desired and that there should be no dis- 
ciifflioation against the States in the implementing of these policies. 

Lrasb-lbvd aid fob, Statbb 

The Jam Sahib added that tha problem of inflation should not be treated 
ezolusively as one relating to currency and that measures for checking inflation 
oould not succeed unless effective steps were liken to increase the volume of eon- 
sumers’ goods. For this purpose he urged that the States might be assisted in 
obtaining stores plant and machinery under Lease-Lend or otherwise. They might 
be supplied their lequiremeots of iron and steel for agricultursl implements and 
iSfichinery to assist the grow-more food campaign and the Government of India 
might consider the desirability of obtaining necessary quantities of silver and 
copper under Lesse-Lend arrange men ts to increase the issue of metsllic currency, 
and the States which bad their own metallic currency might similarly be assisted 
in this matter. This alep was expected to a long way in preventing the hoarding 
of food-grains in Ihe country. 

• Referring to post-war reconstmotion and development, the Chancellor trusted 
that. their representatives weald be fully associated with the formulation and im- 
plementing of post-war plans as also with the execution of policies such as those 
relating to Lease-Lead, control of capital issue and trade and curreuey. He made 
a partaculsr reference to air txaaaporl and said that the Indian btatee should desire 
to co-operate fully In the preparation of co-ordinated air transport plans, which 
might be designed in the best interests of India and with regard to the rights and 
hUensts of the Indian Mates. 

AnilTBATiaN ON CONSTITUTIONAL IBBUBB 

Referring to the constitntional iseue, the Chancellor urged that jfisputes arlsfiig 
between the Government of India or a Provincial Government and any Indian 
States or between two or mote Indian Siatm or where a State wrpA disaatisfied with 
the ruling or advice of the Crown Representative or his local imesentative should 
be referrable as of right to a Court of Arbitratioo or the Fediial Court as may be 
settled in eoDsultatioo with the representative of the SMnes. He partieularly 
referred to the Viceroy’s statement that the Crown’s obligations ’^to protect carry 
with them equally binding responaibilitice to ensure that what Is protected continues 
to be worthy of protection.* He said that that sUtement Jtod raised vital problems 
and new issues of far reaching and grave importance which would receive their 
earnest consideration. In this conoeetion the Chancellor referred to grave appre- 
heuaiona that rights and intereata of the Indian Frinoea wen not receiving the 
eon^eratioD to whiefa they wen entitled bernuae of their lack of nufsBnee value, 
to of these grave apprdienaiotts, it is felt that Your Excellency's luccetaoi 
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iNiald be reikderiiif; e reel lerrice to the Grovn as eleo to the States, if at his early 
convenience, he were to Invite the repretentetivea of tiie Stales for a free and frank 
consuitalioQ on the few ontstaiiding qiieeiiotit and the ways and means to remove 
tbow prevailinR apprehensions.*’ 

The Ohancellor assared the Viceipy fall support of the Princely Order in 
efforts to improve the position of Indians overseas, which iiielnded Urge number from 
Indian States. He said : '^Soiith Africa Is noir regarded as a teat case. And those 
elements in India who like ouraetyea hdUve sincerely in the continnatice of the 
Britiah conueetion, must feel embarrassed if. In spite of India’s aigiial aervicea 
to the OomrooDwealth In the present war in Africa and elsewhere Uie memiierahip 
of the Commonwealth does not carry with it equality of status throughout m 
Common wealth of His Mvjesty the King Emperor.” 

Goiicliidiiig, the Chancellor observed : ’*Yoar Vieeroyaliy hat been associated 
with some of the landmarks in the history of India. Your solid work for the 
health and happiness of the cultivators who form the backbone of Indian society 
has earned you a place of honour in the annala of Indiati history. Your tenure of 
office as Crown Representative haa witnessed a succession of important and new 
policies such as co- 0 |)erative grouping, iniernat reforms^ post mioority management, 
learganisation of the Chamber, admission of the new members, and the communique 
of April 16, 1943. It was but natural that in the discussion of these important 
matters, there have been occasions when ws honestly differed. Your Ekcelleooy 
welcomed such honest differeneee of opinion and thereby earned our admiration.” 

Viceroy’s Reply 

The VicBTop, in winding tip the proceedings, said he was mnch obliged for the 
Chanoellor^B reply and added : *He may rest assured thst the various substantial 
points which he raised in hie speech will receive appropriate attention. For my 
part, I desire once again to thsk Your Highnesses for the support which you have 
given to me in this Chair year after year. I desire to tell you how grateful I am 
lor the great pessonal kindness which you have shown to ms. 1 should like to 
make a public acknowledgment of my high appreciation and assietanee which at 
all times His Highness the Chancellor has been ready to give me, whatever the 
business in hand (cheersy. I agree with him that the relatione and undcraUinding 
wbicli have existed between himself as Chancellor and myself as Crown Bepsesenta- 
tive have a very great value from ^e public point of view. Once again the virtue 
of private friendship in its bearing upon public aff urs has been amply exemplified. 

*1 ehonld like to tell Hie Highiiees and the Chamber how* truly grateful I am 
and how touched I am by the kind words he used about my wife’s work in India 
and the evident agreement with those words shown by Your Highnesses. 

*'[n bidding Your Highnesses farewell for the last time, may 1 wish yon nnd 
your peoples all happiness, success and prosperity in times to come.” (Cheers.) 

The (Chamber at this stage adjourned sine die. 


The Associated Chambers of Commerce 
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Annual Meeting— Calcutia— 20th. December 1943 

The Annual General meeting of the Associated Chambers of Commerce was 
held on the 20th. December \^4Z at tbe Royal 
the Viceroy opened the proceedings with a 

Exi’ellency the Governor of Bengal attended 

present included Sir Edward Benthall, War 
A. Ramaetrami Mudaliar, Supply Member and Sir J. P. Srivatata, 
Food M‘Oiiber, Government of India, the Bengal Premier, Sir Nazimndtiin. with 
nine otlier Ministers, Lt. General Msyne, Officer Commanding. Eastern Army, Dr. 
C, J, PaOt Chinese Consul-General in Calcutta, Mr. A. C, Dec IViliiamg, Chief 
Secretary, Government of Bengal, Sir David Etra, Mr. Juetide Draundt B^iotial 
Food Commissioner, Bengal. 

Chairman’s gDSMh 

Mr. «7. ff. Burdert who presided, referred in the course of his speech, to tiiq 
future of European sod British interests In lodis. He bad beard mnch of what 
certain influential competitors wars reported to have in store and how thgy 
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poi0d thil til BritMh intmiti riionld be Itaiiideted without deley. Ho would tell 
inpw Indian oonoernt that there waa more than enouRh scope in furthering indue- 
Iriaitsation for all with all the acoomnlated wealth which was lying dement 
without baying up eetahliehed eoncems. Such was not the way of progress. 
Until the day when India was united to gorern herself, said Mr Buider. ^'we 
must expect such opposition to our interests and Press campaigns and eritidsms 
in undue proportion. We should be the most unusual race if we did not merit 
oome of it Kerertheless 1 feel we can look forward to the future with that confi- 
dence which flows from knowledge of past achievements, business ability and 
business integrity.” 

Of the food situation Mr. BurJor said the reports fropi Bengal distriote were 
already brighter and they hoped that the returning confidence hd oome to stay. 
Measures that would bring the neeesaary oonBdence would be the end of aa* 
ministration influenced by political expediency, the determination of the Govern- 
ment to enforce its will and control gf crops as near as the source as poeaible. He 
paid a tribute to Viceroy who had made the food problem his first concern. 

Referring to post-war reconstruotion, Mr. Burdar said that he looked to the 
post-war reconstruction committees set up by the Government of India for prompt 
and autboritslive lead but recalled with some misgiving that only one of them had 
ever held a meeting. India could not direet herself with any sense of reality from 
world affiiirs and this would be appreciated with greater emphasis as the deli- 
berations of the post-war reconstruction committees proceeded. 

Mr. Burdar pleaded that Government bad to think more among the line of 
absorbing the increased purchasing power created by war activities. It could not 
be srid that there had been any appreciable easing of the situation in the spite of 
the considerable sums which by these means hM been drawn into Government 
ooffers. They had to consider what could be done to encourage local 
prbduetlon of more consumer goods and whether there was now a possibility of 
increasing imports of such goods. Employers must continue their efforts to in- 
duce a greater volume of saving but here they Were up against the backwardness 
of the proper classes. 

Of the Plenary Labour Conference and the. Standing Labour Committee set 
up to oBsiat the Government on India, Mr. Burder said he did not feel that they 
were achieving their obiect. He was not sure that all employers were sufficiently alive 
to the necessity for an early betterment of the labourer’s lot. On the other hand, 
there was an impression on the part of employers that Government did not really 
want their advice and that they wonld rnah through legislation without due regard 
to the viewe of the employer who had to bear not only the cost but also a large 
ahart of the burden of adminiatratioD. That the IndUni labourer’s condition of 
aervtee were far below the itaudard of some other countriee waa iudiapiitahle and 
it waa their duty to gfve every enoouragement to Government 

Mr. Httfdsr alao urged the neceeaity for cloeer co-ordioatioo of Govemment’a 
legpdsitioning policy against the wider baokgroaad of war and post-war economies. 
Be further pleaded to the prompteat poaaiUe lettlement negotiation of to 
pcineiples governing the eseesment of oompensatlon for requisitioned property of 
all typas m whare thoae principles had heen laid down for prompter psymsut in 
aeeordanee with! them. 

Vtoiwir’s Addresc 

Hi* Endtaicy Lord ITamU mM : 

I dunk nm for ,oai wxdfol «deom« ud good wldiM. My wife ud I nn 
Bodi w. K. onrid. dii. you to man the riait of nma wwka to 

(Mestto irhlA tk. Vloooy kM omIIj dou at thia pwiod. Too will I rai mim 
• nxMitfo ^ no-w** OnrkoawkM km kudad mot totka R. A. F. ; ud 
■j^u^pnompadau aaka aa at pnaaot aomediiog ol a bitd of paaaage ont> 

1 akwid Ifta to bagia thia my fltai wibllBaiMeek u Yioenq; % aekaowtodgiag 
agda tha aarrieaa n-dwid to ma oa tba Mid^ Eaat during dm aaily part A 
St war. aot «aly by Indto toaopa bat by la^ iadoatry. whfoh rappliad ao 
maay M oar praiatag oaada. I aaa wril ramamkar tha apirit «f oo-oparadM aod 
Mpniaam with oat damaoda^ ledia war. alwqa aaat Than it m 
doobt dwt loCaa kalp aor^ tha rpidia Kaat at a erideal thaa aad thoa loU tho 
toitoslioii for ou r saoosiies of in tjii MeditsTrsnosn srm. 

ladha troopa on add aoatribBliiu to tha aaearity of the MUdla Brnt aad Ma 
a Mtogntohod port ia dm ban fli^dag wUoh to bow tabifot piMO to 
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. «t.w |0 fi.jou may imagine, a great regret to me to ha?e to give up my 
oommaM -of tke troopa in India after Just two years in that position. You have 

in Geneml Auchinleck, who haa succeeded me» one who eiijoya the confidence 

and esteem not only of the fighting services, but of all sections of the people in 

India, bolii British and Indian. Under his command, the troops in India will 

be organieed and trained for even more important tasks then ever, the final defeat 
of Japan. 4 

You have bad an example here in Bengal of the promptitude and efficiency 
of ihe army in the help it has provided to the civil Government in the food 
emeriglicy. 

We Aave all sufTered a great loss by the death of Sir John Herbert, 1 know 

and I have no doubt you realise that his determination not to leave his post 
and to carry on with his work at a time when his licalih was causing him serious 
trouble contributed to tbe fatal breakdown, which was also aggravated by his 
acute anxiety about the troubles of Bengal, whii‘h he foresaw some months ago. He 
was aft/vat mntleman, gallant and upright, whose kindness and friendship 1 
valued nighty. Sir Thomas Rutherford was given a most difficult task by having to 
take chat%e of Bengal in such difficult circumstances at very short notice, and you 
lightly appreeiaie what he lias done in these circumstances. 

Proorebs of the War 

iijke Mr. Burder, I propose to confine myself to a few subjects, the most 
pressing that we have to deal with at the present time. 

The prosecution of tbe war is naturally the most important. The United 
lotions have had so striking a run of siiccesHes during the last year, in Russia, 
in the Mediterranean, in the Battle of the Atlantic against U*boata, in the air 
oBcamve against Germany, and in tlic coun’er-ofrcDsive against Japsn, in ths 
BonihnWest Pacific, tnat we liave almost come to ferl disappointed and aggrieved 
If wo ace not served up with a fresh victory at least once a day. There is a well 
kMwii quotation from Horace, which eaya **^ 6 ( 0 your head when in difficultiet.’* 
Hlsiiixt lines are not |>erhapR so well known; “Refrain from excessive rejoicing 
whan things are going well.” We observed the first precept in our bad times, wa 
Ht possibly in some danger of forgetting the second, now that things are running 
1 ^ 1 . To some of you, the progress of the war during Ihe last month or so has pro- 
bably seemed slow, in compsrison with the summer rate : you must remember 
Itet we are just passing through the season of the worst weather for operations 
im Eurofm : when tbe ground has not yet frosen hard in Kiisaia and the roada are 
ia. 4 iosgmiiw ; when winter storms are sweeping Italy and the Mediterranean ; and 
when fog is «pt to binder our bi •robing offensive agsinst Germany. 

The ruling factor in all military operations is transimrlation, and in such 
weather the transporation problem becomes more acute than ever. Moreover, the 
■wiftneas of the RusHian advances has in(reased the difficulties of supply and 
transportation, while the Germans are nearer their bases. We have every reason 
for sober confidence in a victorious outcome of the war in Europe in a not too 
dibtent future : but how far distant that future is cannot yet be determined. 

While the progreaa of wars depends on transportation their end depends 
always on morale. The morale of the German army is certainly still high, but that 
of toe ^rman people must be, to say the least of it. cm using Hitler and the 
Mail leaden an aching of the head and a sinking of the heart. 

But the end of the war in the West is no more than the beginning of the war 
la tbs East on a scale r<qiiired to bring alioiit tbe defeat and unconditional surrsn- 
to of Jaimo. The importance of the Eastern War not only to the East but to the 
whole world and to the future of civilisation still needs to be brought. home to 
■omet There ean he no security, economic or roilitarp, until Japan is as thoroughly 
M Germany. It is not a matter of recovering lost portions of the Bririsn 
Smpiit or the ^t&nds in oil and rubber, it is ttie repulse of barbsvisni by eivi- 
H— wbieh la at stake. The peace and happinesa of the world deiieiid on a 
aoOipleCe and spatdy liquidation of Japanese ambitions, llie victory of General 
MmoArtkm^e fo nts In the Hon fh- West Pacific, the fighting here on the Indian 
Iratior and tte rerislanee of our .Chinese allhs, have not only baited the Ja|»aiiese 
advaaee Imt hava already begun to thrust it hack. The process will bs continiied 
Bally aceelaiated, Tlie enemy haa tried to gain comfort and to make pro* 
^ him thi atowneia of the Allied counter wfisnmve. All atieii great eilorta 
i to ha dow at firet, but at they gain moamtam and caslatanea te weakened 
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India as bass of opbbations 

I »m mire that all Indm wiahea aucceas to the Dowly-eitabliahed Sonth-Enat 
Asia O iiu’oand, to its inapirinf; leader, Admiral Lord Lmtio Mounthaiten, and to 
the able commandcra and ati»fr, Britiah and American, who are gathering nnder 
him. Thu uH«!ib)irthineiit of thia new command, to control the offeoaivea agaiiiit 
Japan trom India do. a lou., of eonrae, in any way leaaen Indiana role, in fact it 
eiihauora it. India haa lo be organised as a baae for a mightier force of warahioa, 
armies and air squadrona than has ever before been gathered in the East. We 
shall have h'.ipa. mvii and material in tdenty. 'Die difficult will be to find space 
hi OUT ports, on our aiifi 'Ids, on uur railways and in our depots to accommodate 
them. 

The war eiTor* and preparations we have already made have placed severe 
atrains upon our national economy, and we must take steps to make this stable to 
support the strains of the next year. 

'i'liK Food P&oblbm 

The food problem must be our first concern. I do not propose to enter here 
into a long consideration of ho>v we reached our present di (fit: iil lies ; our business 
is not to look back, but to look ahead. 

Briefly, the m.iiii climuiits. in tiie situation are these; India as a whole is 
normally almost sclf-sutlicient in the principal foodgrains. But the majority of 
Indiana are c.i rtsinly und ^r-nourished rather than over-nourished, so that there is 
no margin or possibility of tightening the belt*in an emergency. Also the produc- 
tion of food ill India is dot evenly distributed, and the produeera are mainly amall 
men, farming on a aubsistance b-isis. I'lie position was one which might easily he 
dislocated by an unexpected shock. The entry of Japan into the war and our 
reverses in .^iala^a and buims, which brought the war to the borders of India, 
provided the shock. Anxidiy aliout the outcome of the war, and the loss of our 
rice imports from Burma caused the small farmer to hold more of his crop than 
usual, and the ordinary consumer to buy more than he really needed for imm^disie 
consumption, i^a^'k of consumers' goods was a contributory factDr to the ietulency 
to hold on to food, fn short, the first main cause was a widespread loss of con- 
fidence. which was natural enough, and in itself quite innocent Unfortunately, 
there are in India, as in other countries, |>eople who are not innocent, who were 
thinking of advantages for themselves very different from a mere asauraiice of 
their daily bread ; and who were prepared without scruple to make money oat of 
food scarcity, careless of the misery and death they might cause. There wsa 
iiiidonbiedly hoarding and speculation on n large scale by such iieople. iSo that 
the BAcoud main factor wot human greed. The third was the difficulty in over- 
coming the tendency of each province, division or district to treat fond as a local 
matter instead of as an All India problem ; in distributing food over vast 
distances ; snd in establishing control over prices. This was an immense problem 
of administration for which the additional resoureee required were uot eaeily 
available. It ia amall wonder that some miatakee were made in eesessiug the 
problem and in devising means to deal with it, 

Bengal's Plight 

Til Bengal abnormal caasea were aggravattd by the natural disasters of cyclone 
and Hoods ; by ueariiees to the war ; by the (loverty of eommaiiicatioue ; and by 
Uie sparaeiieaa of the admioiitration dun to the pennaiieni land settlement. 

i alicmld like to expreea my deep ajmtmthy to the people of Bengal on the 
sorrows that have fullen on so Urge a portion of a frugal, bard-woiking iMipuUtioir. 
This disaster has struck thoae least able to licar it, end the principal euflerers have 
been the weakest— the diildren, the women, the old mae. It It tlie duty of na ail 
not only to li'saen their present eufferiuga but to teke such etepe aa will ensure 
that aneh siiiforiDg does not occur again. 

1 have tried to outline the main elements which led ne to the pcceenl pooition. 
The main remedies are obvious ; to restore general eouftdenee ; to deal ateamly with 
those who attempt to withhold food from the people for purpoeae of nndne profit ; 
and to arraugn (or cqiiiuble distribuaon over India of the nvaiibble food at a 
ieas.»uable price. 

It U with the lut of tlMie alma thal 1 want to deal in a little mm ^tteU. 
Food an all-uidia Paonr.Bii 

The fiiet thing to gel dear about food ie that it la not a proviaeU pvohitin ; 
it ia an AU-India aad rnren a woiM mhleHi. ladia matt have the fund eha 
aeete ; aad the other eomitnio of the Brideh Uommonweellhi and tha tfaM 
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You are aware of the main onllinea of that policy, which aima at the reatora* 
tion of confidence, the atrict enforcement of the Foiniiiraiiia Control Order to prevent 
•pecniatioii and hoardinjc, and the legulatioii and control of pricea. The eolation 
of Bengal'a food problem now Uea in Btngare handa. The Central Government has 
provided a irenerons meaeuic of aeaiBtaiice in undertaking to supply food for Calcutta 
during the next few muiitlia. Rut the Central Government (■annot continue inde- 
finitely to '^carry* ii Province to which nature has vouchsafed so generous a crop if 
through admiuiatrative inefficiency the Province fail to secure that it is prot>erly 
procured aud distributed. 

I am in earnest in this matter. To niy mind these can be no condemnation 
too severe, no penalty too stern, for those who attempt to make uiiaiitborised profita 
out of food— or out of drugs— at a tune of national crisis. Nor can lethargy and 
procrastination be tolerated ; nor muat political animositiea be allowed to interfere 
with a fair food deal for everyone. 

Inflation and Food 

Mr. Burder has rightly linked inflation with food. 'I'ha inflationary problem ia 
incapable of soluiion if food is not »>ubject to liTective control, for foM afieeis the 
whole price structuie ut our ' rconoiuy. This battle is everyone's battle. It will 
profit a man nothing' to gain large incrementa by torcing up prices and thereby 
causing iufliuioii, since the value of guiits will be thereby reduced, and he may cause 
untold misery to others. The Central Government is determined to check the infla- 
tionary tendency by all inrana in its power. There is no occasion for undue 
0 |)tiinism but no need to accept Mr. Bnider's aomewhat pesaimiatic view. The general 
prkj level has been relatively stable for several months now. 

An iticFcased supf>ly of consumers* goods at controlled prices .is a tieceasary 
factor ill the fight against inflation. A start was made some moutha ago with 
cotton textilea and, owing to the excellent eO‘0))eiation beta ten the industry and 
the Government of India, considerable success has been acluevciL Medicinea and 
drugs have now been taken in hand. There are many other articlea of which 
the Indian consumer is sliort owing to war demands — auch as woollen goods, foot- 
wear, and iron and steel for the village manufacture of agricultural implem< nto. 
Of these and other goods eveiy effort is being made to obtain an increased supply, 
by import or rt lease from war pur|)Oses. 

Of taxation, wbicti is another method of reducing the waist-line of inflatisii, I 
will not speak tiere. It represents the eompulsory absorption of financial adipose 
^posit. The vuluntaiy method ia iiicrcsaed saving, which is much to be recommen- 
ded. If the Chambers represented at this meeting will advise their constitutruts to 
redouble their cfibris to su))port the provincial savings campaigna, and if all other 
employers in India will do the aaine, it will lie a great aasiatafice. 

Coal Pkoblkm 

Shortage of Coal ia another problem which tbc Government is taking seriously 
in hand. Coal is the essential food of industry iind of the whole war effort, and we 
cannot allow either to suffer from starvation or maliiutriiion in coal. 

Coal also is a world problem, and here again we are tflujiuir on a world 
■tage. Our coal production may liave an appreciativ(B effect on the course of the 
war. I do not profiuse here to deal with the cauaea or with the remedies which we 
have in hand ; merely to mention the problem. 

Post-Wab Hboonstruci'ion 

I pass on to the longer-term problems of which Mr. Burder spoke, which may 
be grouped under the heading of post-war reconat ruction. 'Ihia ia a very big subject 
ai!d a very viul one. The yeaik after the war are going to be of immenae import 
to India's future. The problema and daiigeri are obvious. There will be a 
perM of lioiiidation of the war iffurt, during which the fighting services will be 
disbanded, indiiatry will return to a iwace fooiiitg. aUK^ka of war material will be for 
diaiKMsI, and the vationa economic conirpla will l>e gradually rempved. Unhesa 
these proeeasea can he |»re|taTed and undertaken in an orderly manner, great oonfu- 
aion or worse, may reeult Then mnet come a delibemte effort to reatart the natio- 
nal life on a better and nson tflieinit footing to provide a standard of living for 
idl Indiana, in which nreount has tuiie taken of the rapidly inereaoiiif population 
at the pieaent rate ef aorae hwr to five miiliona a year. 

In maldiiBjble le-alait. India lias very great advantages. Her natnral leaeor- 
era are large, nera will be • )i4ther profortion of trained labour than beforai In 

India*# enppljr'oC lahonr will be alnioal inexhaustible while the evenli el te 
war hnve pioved dinl ladiMi labour under training rapidlj aotoiieB b high *|ura 
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of skill. India has many efficient men of business with wide experience. Indie 
ill be a creditor country ; she bes suffered comi aratively little in the greatest 
caiadysni in the history of humanity ; and there a areat aympatliy and will to 
help towaids her, both in (Ireat Britain and in Amerh^a. There will be ample 
markets fvtr lier increased productioii, both at home and abroad. In faeti there ia 
noiliiiig to prevent India growing to be the ■ rongestand moat highly divelopcd 
intion ill the En<*t. if s^'e ean eolre her internal problems and make a united 
coiitribiiiion to petice and proaiierity in the post- was world. 

the Government' has in band the pre|varation df plana to take advantage of 
India’s opporiu 111 lies in' as great a measure as possible. In this the Government 
Slid induatrv must work very closely band in hand. It ia quite clear that devi lop- 
men t must be on an Indian baaia and by Indian methods, but ii is also evident 
that India will nqiiire asaiatanoe and aavice at the first to help htr to realise the 
grent poasibiliiiea that are here. While recently in England, 1 saw some of the 
IcsdriB of British industry who are interested in India, and 1 found in them a 
spirii of most helpful co-operation towards India ; there was certainly no desire to 
doiiiinatH or control Indian industry, but a desire to help on a basis of mutual 
advantage. I am sure that a visit by some of the lesding Indian iuduatrlaliats to 
the United Kingdom, in order to see the developments that have arisen during the 
war and to discuss India's problems with leading British representatives woukI ba 
of the greateai poB««ible advantage, and I hope that it may be arranged. The sooner 
the heti r ; because other nations are already beginning to think about their post- 
war needs and to place orders for machinery and material. 

Dbvelopmsnt of powisr Schbmbb 

l;*o far as I have been able to discuss the problem with p^ple of knowlidge 
Slid < xperieiice, it seems to me (hat one of the first necessities is to develop power 
schemiB throughout India so as to provide (he driving force for induatriee. In 
some instaiices, it may be tiosetble to combine this with irrigation schemes for 
agriculture, the improvement of which by ail pouible meani must be our principal 
aim. Agriculture is lndia*s main industry and ia capable of very great develop- 
ment. The land can be made to yield more, the liveatoek cau ne improved and 
(he whole standard of our rural community raised. 

The development of industry and (he improvement of agriculture muet go 
hand in hand in order to provide for India’s growing population and to raiae the 
standard of living. The problem of labour, to which Mr. Burder referr^ it 
naluially linked with these developments. I do not propose to go into any detail 
here of the relations between labour and Industry but I know you will riallae* 
that there is much to be done. 

Improvement of Social Servigbb 

Ihe otlier great aim of post-war development is the improvement of the soeial 
aervioes of which ihe piiiicipal are Education, Health and Medical Services and 
Oonimiinicatioiis.' Tluae are mainly unproductive in the short-term sense, though in 
the long-run, of course, both fully proved essential. 

I propose to join issue with Mr. Burdtr, who was inclined to place cduoatiou 
in the forefront of bis plana. I am the last person to undervalue education, but 
1 think it is clear ibat from the practical point of view the full reaiiaalion of a 
scheme aueb as that outlined in the Sargent Report must wait on other devalcp- 
meiiis. India at preaent has simply not the money for such' a sJieme. Aa tna 
country acquires increased riches by iiiduatrlal and agricultural progress, soil can 
afford to apciid larger auma on education and bealib. Thia^la^.J think, the way in 
which the social services have developed in other countricSr-. certainly it has been ao 
ill Great Britain where industrial development went a long wav ahead of educational 
devcloi m<'nt and of public health. From the practical point of view, which ia the 
view by which we must lie guided, whatever Uie theoretical advantages of a dti^ 
rent couran would be, 1 think that the main social services must be developed in . 
the following order : Communirationa, Health, Education. 1 put oommunipatlona 
first since I do not see how it ia poaeible to effect any great improvement in healtli 
or etluoation in the villages of India until they can be reached cureiy end quickly 
at all timea. 

What I have said must not of coarse be taken to enggeat that we rnnal nol 
allot as much effort and money aa we possibly ean to Health and EducatioB ; It la 
merely to indicate the practical limitations which may be summed np m.HaU 
bellies mu HI come bilore full mindi.* 

In ihe course of hU epeeeh Blr, Burder ffeed qnita a law anlping ahola al 
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t'le Gomiim«nt. and onee or twlcje even brought Artillery into notion. I hive 
uttde n nofe of bin ■hou— Mrttcuinriy thoae on requioitioning end the ndmioietrn- 
lion of the Anti-honrditig Ordiiinnce^nnd where they bit the target we will eigiial 
H hit and try ro repair ihe hole. 

*Tbe bouqueta he beatowed on the hon Membere for War Transport and 
i^npply will bo'^mnoh appreoiated by their reeipienta. I ahould like myielf to 
itike the opportnnity to thank all non. Membera of my Eseoative Oonncil for their 
i jurage and oapaoity.” 

Tbb Political Biadlook 

1 have attempted to review for yon the progreaa of the war and the 
policy of the Government of India on onr Immediate economic problems x and to 
place before you aome iiieas on poat-war reconstrnction. I have aaid nothing of 
I he conetitiitional or political problema of India, not becauee they are not conitant- 
ly in my mind ; not becauee 1 have not the fullest sympathy with the aspirations 
of India to wanis Self-Government ; not because I consider political progress im- 
possible during the course of the war— any more than I believe that the end of 
I he war will by itself provide an immediate solution of the deadlock— but becauee 
1 do not bilipve that 1 can m»ke their solution any easier by talking about them 
just at preaent. For the time I must concentrate on the job of work we have to 
i;o. The winning of the war organisation of the economic home front, 
and the prepsiations for peace call for the use of sll the resources India has in 
determination, energy, and in telligerce. 1 welcome co-operation from anyone and 
anybody Who can aaaiat me in these great problems on which tlie future of India 
tit^iida. While I do not believe that political differences can be solved by ad- 
iiiuiistrativc aciiun. 1 believe that if we can co-operate now in the achievement 
< f the great administrative aims which should be common to ail parties when 
the country is in peril, we shall do much to produce conditions in which the 
solution of the political deadlock will be possible. Ai head of the Government— 
and an old and sincere friend of India -I will do my best during my term of office 
to guide India on her path to a better future. It » no easy path, here are no 
i>liort cute, but I do believe in the future greatness that lies ahead, if we can work 
together to the eolution of our problems. 

Propoaiiiff a vote of thanks at the conclusion of tbs Viceroy’s speech, Sir 
fK L, Drak§~Brockman, Deputy President of the Upper India Chamber of Cc»m- 
loerce, expressed the earnest hope that under the wiee guMsiice of His Ex- 
collency iestiee and problenie that faced Ihe country at preaeut would find an 
early solution. 

Proceedings and Resolutions 

laeome Tax Tribnnal 

After ihe Viceroy bad left, the meeting took up the resolution dealing with 
the Income-tax Appellate Tribunal, which ran as follows: 

*Thii Aaiociation n quests the aarly attention of the Government of India 
to the following mattera connected with the practice and procedure before the 
income-tax Api>elate Tribunal : 

(1) Ibat the request for the eetabliehment of local reglstrare for filing of 
applioationi and for facilitating eommunicationa with the local benohee be re- 
cODCidered. 

(2) That the deeiaiona of all bencbca of the Tribunal be made available to the 
l«dblic, if neceaeaiy by the amendment of •Bectiou hi of the Indian Income-tax 
Act, and 

(3) That the Government of India take an early opportuniij, .in consultation 
with commercial intereata, of revising where neceesary varioim proviabiia of the 
fucume tax Appelate Tribunal’s rules and forma and the practice obtaining there- 
i.nder. 

Moving the reeolntion, Mr. ff. Rowan Hwige (Bengal Chamber), M L A. said that 
when the Income-tax Ap|»ellate Tribunal waa brought into buing by the Income tax 
AmsodmeSt Act of 1999, tha intention of the liegiaUtnre was to give them not only 
un apiiellate body, which was independent of the income tax Department, but also a 
baalnesa like tribunal free from the formality and lengthy prcKwdure of the courts 
mid one from which practical and expedltiona decisiona could be ex|>ected. 

^ferriiig to the period of sixty days allowid under the Act for filing bis 
I ppeni by a tax payer, Mr. Hodge smphaeised Hint it was most desirable to see 
ihat no lime was wasted by having to post the application acroaa India. Ua 
mggsstsd llie aattlng up of a district regittrar In every piaee^ where the bench 
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of Hie TlrEMmel «at He lequeefted the Government to )>ub1i«h the TribnneVe 
doJatetie bf junendiiiK Soetion 54 of the A«‘.t. 

fiecoiiiabx the reeointion Mr. J. if. B, Gibbona (Bombty Ohamber) aaid th tt 
thehr «zperien(*e«i in Bemtiay were ml moat identical vith thoac referred to by the 
mover of the Teaointkm. 

The ceeoliition wee nnanimontly adopted by the Ilonte. 

Rent Reatrietton Ordera 

The next reeolutioa moved by Sir D. L, Drake^ Brockman (Upper India 
Ohamber) atnted : "In view of the inoreaaed^ccmt of materiala and labour and the 
fact that rent*! have remained praciiealiy "unchanKed owin^ to Rent Reatrictio i 
Ordera framed under the Defence of India Act 1939 ami other caoaea, tiiia Asso 
ciAtioii iiivitea the attention of the Central Board of Revenue to the inadeqtiaf*y 
of the allowance of oiie-aizth of the bonafiJe aniial value of property, (‘Oiiaiatin^ 
of huihiiii^'a and ianda appurtenant thereto permiaaible under Section 9 Snb-eectio i 
(t) of the fiiciime-taz Act ( Act 1 of 1922), and rei'onimenda that it ahoiild bo 
made mor.i li'oeral by anitable amendment of the Act.*’ 

Oommendiiiti; the reaolntiim for acceptance by th) moetiiijs the mover aaid 
that the propoeal embodied in the resolutioii had already been circulated to 
eoriatitueiit. Ohambera and had received aeneral an pport, from which he gathered 
that diaeatirtf action with the present position was general. 

Ezeeis Profile Taz 

Mr. W. /. Yomdti (Bengal Chamber) moved the third resolution, which rniis' 
ns follows : “This AMsociation urges the Govern meut of India to give an af>8uraiicc 
to iiidasiry that on the termination of excess prufitB taz, all-revenue ezpensea 
inenrred or accrued in earning these excess profits but not already included as a 
charge because of their indeterminate nature, will be allowed aa a deduction in 
computing the final liability to excess profits taz; and that n funds of such tax in 
adjustment thereof wili be msdo, should the taz have been removed. 

In au|)|)ort of his reaolution, Mr. Youni4 aaid it was imperative from India’s 
point of view that no bnsinesa which had prospects of contributing towards ti c 
country’s fHMt-war prosperity should be handicapped by excesnive taxation, particu- 
larly in having paid taxes on profits which bad been considered to be ' in ezces^" 
but which, suhs^nently to the termination of excessive (irofits tax, could be proved 
to be aC(Mimulation which must be exi>ended in ord»»r to restore business to >i 
stale from which, under good management, it could reamnably be, expected to 
continue to trade for the benefit of the country and proprietors. 

Mr. J, Nuttall (Madrai Chamber), who seconded the resolution, said that any 
new taxation changed in form, or discontinuance of an existing tax resulted lo 
anomalies because ot the multitude of methods whereby the sccoiints of industrii h 
were maintained. These anomalies were noi always apparent at the time the tax i- 
tioii measure was paaaed or discontinued, but this was no reason why the possible 
iil-ciTects of the change could not be anticipated. 

The raaolutiOQ waa carried without any opposition. 

Sell-SutlieleDey In Food 

Rai Bahadur P. Mukerjee (Punjab Ohamber) moved : “This meeting urges 
upon the Qovernmeot the imiierative necessity of ranking India self-suppoting in 
the matter of food and racoihmends that all iiec'essary steps for this purpose sbonid 
be taken with the least possible delay and in partiouUr, steps be taken to di>*-. 
courage the export of manures (including all oommoditieg of nisnnrial value) a>.d 
alao to arrange for the expeditious import, both of feriiiisfrs and of pbiiit for the 
manufacture of fertilisers on as large a soale as possible.’* 

Rai Bahadur .Mukherjse said that authorities competent to form an opinion 
anticipated that there would be world ahortage of food for some years after the war 
and the United Nations* Conference on food and agriculture, which met in May 
last bad urged the varioua National Govern men ta to take stepa to increase tKNr 
food resources. . , 

Seconding the resolution, Mr. F. C. Guthrie (Bengal Chamber) aaid the present 
food criais had aeoentnatsd lbs need for iuoreaeiug fond production in India indc- 
liendently of outside supiilies of fertilisers. It teamed to the speaker that technical 
investigation of the raw material position must first of all be carefully carried oat 
and in particular tha clarification of the raw material poaitlon, to far as tha lolphata 
radicle was eonosroed. 

Tbs resolatioo was adopted mm eon. 
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The fifth raolution moved by Mr. J. Nuitall (Madras Chamber) tuted : 
*'This Aasoeiatioii believes ihai a pr^ramme of poat-vrar recDustruction should 
cover the whole social and rcoiiomic field. InclutiiiiK measuies uecesssry to r>iitie 
agricultural pEoduction and a determioed drive agaiust illiteracy, poverty and 
disease aiming at a substantial rise in the standard of living of the peoplen of 
India and that such plans should include industrial expansion at a sociiilly 
desirable level. To further the programme, it is resolved to recommtmd to the 
Qovernment of India the immeiiialo api^lntment of a Committee coniposea'df those 
qualified to plan such measures as are necessary and to remain in lesion until 
weir work is concluded.** 

Mr. Nuitall remarked that altliough the objectives behind the resolution were 
so far-reaching in their efi^T.t. it was none the lest vital to deal wiih the issues. 

Post-War Trade Polley 

A resolution relating to post-war trade |)olicy was then taken up by the House. 
The resolution runs as followa : **Whiie this meeting weieomea the arrsirgementa 
for international eo-operition in regard to currency and trade mattera, it desires to 
draw special attention to the comparative bat kwardnesa of India’a economy and 
her lo# standard of living, and triia e tlierefore. that anch arrangements as may 
ba entered into on In(lia*s behalf will not Interfere with the orderly development 
of India's resources both in men and materials, and in tlie consequential improve- 
ment in the etandsrd of living. 

meeting is further of opinion that in the meantime, a ermprefaensive 
tenifte both of eustoms tariff and internal taxation in India in all its asr^ets 
dHbhld bo undertaken in good time so as to ensure a balanced development of 
India's economy on souna end secure fouiidsione ** 

Moving the resolution, Lain Shankar Lull (Punjab Chsmber) ssld that the 
two principal parties to the currency plan were Te|M>rtecl to have not itome to any 
agreement on fundamentala. Moreover, there was the danger that in concentrating 
on remote queaiions, they ' might, perhaps, misa thoae that were much closer to 
them and were possibly of more vital interest. That was why the resolution 
suggested an immrdiate enquiry to be undertaken in regard to operatgMi of taxa- 
tions in India, so that th^ might know exactly where they stood before they 
assumed internstioiial commitments regarding their trade and currency. 

Sir Oearge Mortm (Bengal Oiiarober) proponed that the si-cond p.iragrnnh of 
the resolution should be amended to read as follows : *Tliis meeting is tiiriher of 
opinion thst, in the rocanrime, a comprehensive review of taxstiori, excise snd tariff 
in India, in all its as))ecta should be undertaken in the intereHt, of ensuring a 
balanced development of ludia’a economy on sound and secure foundations.** 

The resolution as smeiided was adopted. 

War Risks Insaninee 

Mr. U, N, Sen (Northern 1 ndis Chsmber) moved s resolution on war risks 
insurance which siated : "In view of the substantial ainnuiits standing to the 
credit of the War Riska (Faotoriea} Insurance Fund and the War Kinks (Goods) 
Insurance Fund and having regard to the sll-round improvement in the war* 
situation as a whole, the AsstHsisted Ghambera recommended that the War Riaks 
(Factories) Insurance Scheme be coutinncci for a period of one year from April 1. 
1944, at a rate of premium not exceeding one half of one per cent per annum and 
that with effect from the commencement of the next ensuing quarter, the rate of 
premium under the War Risks (Goods) Insurance Scheme be reduced to onc-half 
•nua complete hundred rupees per months or part of a month. 

Mr. Sen aaid that the actual receipts under the War Kiaka (Factories) 
luaurance Ordinance iipto 31st March 1943, were approximately Ra. 906 lakha wnd 
expenditure by way of remuneration to agents, inspecting staff and paymeot of 


of liabilitiea under the acheme amounted only to Rs. 4%000, which showed Imw 
small had been the nature of the claims so far under me scheme. Tim budget 
estimatsa for the year 1943-44 of rw'eipts cxt>ected under this scheme are abfint He. 
7 eroree so thst the Fund would have at U)e end of March 1944 a credit of aljont 
Rs. I6 CTores. The Fund, they believed, would he mom that adequate to meet the 
elaimi which the improvement in the war situation led them to hope would be 
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FB0CEEDINQ8 AVD BEBOLTITIONB 


BMt be very ■abetantial belencee eviilable wbieh ehoold, be hoftkL M fer to prof^to 
neeemrY oorcr pqnicvd bj pmeet dey eonditiooe. Sir Bobtri MengU$ (Upbir 
ImIui Obember) euppoited ibe reeolation irhfdii wee peeie d . 

tapert ChMde 

Adopffon by GoTemuent of Hirly §te|ie to fucilitete the import of cepitel soode 
end biiliioii wee urged in e resolniion mo?ed by ifat Bahadur CT. N. Muhhtrjta 
(^n]«b Cbember). The teiolution rune ee followe : *Wliile recogeieing Ibe 
cfBeiey of Uie et^ token by the GoYerament «to control infletiou of earreney, tbie 
metring ie of opinion thet rarly etepe ebonld be token to fe«*iUtete tbe imiiort of 
cepitel goods end bullion end as e ehorl term policy tbe import of oonsamptlon 
goods to meet the Mes^'nl deficiency.** 

While i^mitting the effii^ei'y of the entUinfletionery meesuree each es» Go?«m« 
meut btirrowing, control of bonuses and edditinnel tsaeiioii so far token by the 
OffTerninent, tbo mover thonpht the remedy for the evil consisted in making 
evsilMble more cspiisl goods and bullion end also as e temporary expedient more 
consumer po^nis. The resolntinn, when put to eoie, after having been eecondcd by 
Mr. U. Sen (Northern Indie Chamber) was adopted. 

Clafus In R*‘spect of Damaged Properly 

The ninth resolution «n claims in resiwct of lost or damaged gooda agsinat 
railway administrations reads : *‘Wlitle appref^isting the greatly iocresaed diffi- 
cnMes of KsilwHy Administrations brought shout by the war, this Associstion urgea 
Ufton the Rnilways the neresKity for improving the supervision and mt'thods oi 
handling cargo in transit by rail in order to reduce the heavy damage and loasee 
at present Itemg inrnrrtd and reeommi'uds that the t>roeediire of the elaima aeotioA 
of tite various Hail ways be reviewid by a competent committee with the obieol of 
helping them efiicienily and proinpily to disi>Of>e of claims filed against them by 
tlie piihlic.** Moving the resolution. Mr. H, F. StackarU (Bengal Chamber) emi»haeiaea 
that the main ohjf^cc of the resolution was to direct attention of the Railw^s to- 
wards clsima for damaged and missing goods. They understood that the Mil way 
Adniinistrsiione themselves recognised that thrse was room for improvement and 
that ill atime cases special officers had been apporoted to investigate condiiiona. 
Me express! d the ho|)e that the railways, would accept the resolution at an offwr of 
ooiistriictive co-o|ieraiion. 

*Jhe resolution, was unsnimonsly adopted. 

Tnuib Tslaphona fiervleaa 

The resolution on trunk telephone seivices stated t "This Association dnwe 
attention to the present almost total exclusion of hnainess Intereata from, the use of 
the trunk telephone service as an instrument for the trasissctiOD of business and 
recoin •« ends that a period of two hours be r»*serv(>d daily for commercial trunk 
calls, during which iieriod only the highcti priority ealla will be accepted fmm 
selected depsrtmente and officlwls of Ctovernment and of the forces.** 

Blowiiig the resolution, Mr CT. N, Sen (Nortliem India Chamber.) recalted tbe 
eorresi ei»dencs on thie subject which the Punjab Chamber of Commerce had laat 
year with ibe Director. General of Poste and idegrapha and the snggeatioaa tbea 
made, esmcly, U»at it should be impressed upon the civil and miliury authoritiaa 
that a more spsring use should be made of priority privilegee and to sHocaito the 
tmiik lines for the nae of the busiaeis community for some hours each day. 

J^of Bahadur P. Mukheryee iPunjab Cbambor) aeeondcd the xeMdution* iriiie& 
waa earned. 

TaADs Marm Act 

The laet reeolation dealing with the Trade Marka Act, 1940, ran aa foRdwt : 
"Hiia Asaoeiation invitee tbe ailcntion of tbe Department of Obmmeraa to Ibo aoed 
fur an early eotilemeDiof the difBcultiea arifing out.of tbe aeeeHity to eotiijy tkt 
rvqolrementa of more than one registratioD authority In India and argot ttm OovatiH 
ment of India to aeeuro the aeoeptaoeo of a common polta o» trade ““ 

tiatioii aa betweea British ladia aad the variODa lodiaa Stalaa.** 

Bloving the rcaolnlioa, J. Huitatt (Madraa Chamber) eoggeali 
tbe pr^lrm of trade mark legietratioo bseame any more lowolradf tbo 
of India aboald at once rr-namtoe bpw beat to mUnooew all InditB * 
wiito the icope of the British India onaetmeot ao tbak ooi 
Ot Bombay toight aerre for the wbolo of India. 

Altar Mr. C. P. BrambkL m. L. a ha" 

eat* and waa adopted by tbo Boom. 


— tot 
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it a blot on civil i'lation that one-fifth of the human race ahoald livo in 
peqMtiial starvation, miaerably i^rinhing for lack of food, clotbea and ih^ler, 
steeped in ii;noraoce. harassed by dii«ease and darkening the sunshine of the worH*s 
health and prosperity by serving as a perennial reservoir of diseases, fdaeiws and 
epidemios. And when war and st^reity stalk the land, they die in their timniaada 
like fiiea by tite roadside, a grave and iiitter testimony to man’s inhumanity to man. 
Is it too much to ssk that every nerve ahoald be strained, every power mobilised 
to prevent the reprtiiion of such cstHStrophes and make India safe for healthy 
living and high endeavour ? Here, in India, far-sighted and Sympathetic stateaman- 
ahip has got unpamllelsd .scope for inaugurating an era of plenty and prosperity for 
ail sections of the vast population of India’*!, wnid Dr. B. V, Narapanaswawii 
Naiiiu in his presidential address tg the t^h session of the Indian Economic 
OoiifereuoA which opened on the Mth. Deeembsr 1U48 at the Senate House, Ohepauk, 
Madras^ 

Delegates Irom all over India attended the Oonlerenee. 


Welcome Addreaa 

Dr. A. Lakshmanaiwami Ifudaliar, Chairmen, Reception Committee, weleoming 
the delegates, st the outset referred to the great loss sustained by economists in 
general by tlie ‘death of tVIr. Ji, 6!. Buhha Rao, 

Ezt>ressiiig tlie hope that when peace is restored a new world order would be 
estsblisbed, the speaker added, that ‘‘many excellent sentiments have been given ex- 
pression to, when men’s minds were shaken by the devastating effecta of war, 
aentimrnta which in the abstract are beyond all criticism bat wbich msy not be aa 
easily demonstrable when p^ace ia ensured and nations begin to turn to the oons- 
truoiive side of the rdiabilitation. Tie Atlantic Charter was aislurally hailed aa 
the Magna Carta of human freedoms, for it was conceived on a proper apprecia- 
tion of human valiiiw. 'i'iie Charter, witseh has been endorsed by all the United 
Nations, states in its fifth clause that one Pf the purposes of post-war police roust 
quote the actual words— to bring about the fullest collaboiation between all 
natiora in the economic field, with the object of securing for all improved labour 
ftandards, economic advancement and aoeial security. It would appear therefore 
that the economic reconstruction will be baaed on a glotial tmlicy and not on the 
baaia of the demands of individual nations. If aneh indeed is the future that ia 


eavii*aged snd if there ia the remotest possibility of its being implemented, Uia 
world would indeed be metamorphosed into a kingdom as near to the Kingdom of 
Besven as any that human iniellect can visualise.” The speaker continued : **Ere 
the ink on the latgea on which the Atlantic Charter hat dried, other voices are 
beard, voices of those who participated in tbii Charter of the United Nations, 
which give us cause for serious misgivings and which sound s note of warning.” 
He referred to the coloux bar 'raised by the stay-at-homei^ to whom moral values 
make ao appeal' and aaid, ^^Let us realise that we have to face the task that liea 
ahead of ut, me construetive taek of revival and reorientation, such that we may 
with a firm resolve ssfpguard the future of our fellow-countrymeu and build up a 
soeiety which shall be ensured freedom from want.” He urged ecoaomisu to give 
a eorreot lead ’’to eet their house in order and to implement the many sehemes of 
poat-war reoonstruotioo which are now under prefmrition.” It waa gratifying to 
■Ota at long last there waa tome sign that Oovemments wire begioning to 
realiie the ftiue of th, help end edeioe to eeononittt Md ho hoped that io the 
lonar pnbleme of poet-wu noOnettnetion their help voold be folljr iortheomiiiK 
nd IMT adeiee eroold bo fnllj amdled tA. It waa cqaallp gradfjiog to note that 
Qipital tad Iadaati 7 wm taUng adTantaga of the adeiee of aeonomitu of repala— 
a atop that would haea jlolded them greater profit bad the; taken adeantifa of it 
aarlior. tjouadiag a aota of eantioa the speahar added that the eeoaoniat ia ladia, 
aa ladcod in an; other country, hed to eteer elenr of the 8c;lln of oflMonc inter* 
iteec of Goremaicnte and M the Ohnr;bdia of aabtle blaadiahmania of Oepitaiioin. 

Oua of the wceat proUema that wonid aatnraU; eagraas aeoaosiiia' attaadon. 


paabw atated, waa tua pm 
nhiHi a( ill mltaal aatmt;. 


noblaM of iiott*war laeonatmation in India ia the 
Ha addM : *Iu uaa oeaaa poitaw it ia not a 
mU audoMMMHuie pnbtaM winout Ikaoa* 


>*war laeonatmation in India in the 


think of poat*«ar aoeial and OMMMHBie 
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bimMoieiit of party polUiei and then ia eome naaonable hope of agreed ooboIq* 
aioDf which may be:oi raloe to any Oorernment of the futun, prorkM the baaia of 
each recommcDdatione ii the welfare of the common fitiaen, who ia the real book- 
bone of the Nation.*' He would like to aee in the reporta of the poat*war rfooo- 
atruction committeea both the ideal and the practical aapeoia of reeonatnioiion 
emphaaitied. It waa little uae preaenting a Nation with a well-drawn up aeheme of 
aocial aecurity in all ita diverae aapecta of hekltii, education, freedom from want 
and inaurance againat diaeaae, dirt, a<|ualor and ignorance, if auch achemea were to 
be given effect to at aome diataut future after the War and only when the reaoureea 
of the country warranted the implementing of auch achemea. There ahould be a 
plan drawn up but the firat atepa to implement that plan, the apade work needed 
ahould he conaidered now, if any real change waa to be effected in the poat-war 
world. 

Task BicFoaE Economists 

The expansion of Industries, the oiiening out of manv new Indnatries, Heavy 
or Key Industries, the future of trade and commerce, the relationahip of Capital 
and Labour, the exploitation of the mineral resources of this vast sub-cOntinent, 
the role of Covernment in the starting of such induHtriea—these were receiving 
the attention of many of our eminent countrymen. In this connection the apesker 
emphasiaed the need for careful reaearch and planned methods of enterprise. At a 
time of inflation many industrial concerns miiiht be started by iiuiividualH, which uhder 
norn^al condiiioiis might not survive the fierce onslaught of in tcr'iiaiiouHl com|>eiiiion, 
Tho world all over whs moving towards a merger and it waa the economiai’a duty 
to advise Capital and Industry to pool their resources, so to share i he profile and 
losses that the enterprise itself might survive the shocks of impact from any 
quarter. At the same time, the danger of large combines aud possibility of exploi- 
tation should be guarded against. 

'J he time had also come, the speaker stated, when better iinderatanding and a 
more intimate association of intereata should be establiabed between Jnduairy and 
Labour. Too long had advanced industrial countries in the West been accustomed 
to view labour aa a roeana to an end, the building up of an industry or the 
enlargements of capital. Too long had men pleaded financial inauflicieDcy for the 
many long-neglected reforms to be put into operation, but this war had opened the 
eyes of many and the queatioii of finance caivnot be pleaded as an exeiiae for 
shelving many of these social security plans. If India was to achieve a higher 
staiidaid of living, he added, she had to devtdop and with a quick pace, induatrially 
and agriculturally. The role of oommunicutions, the place of irrigation achemea for 
reclaiming barren areas and making them fertile, the implemeniing of those schemes 
of power. Hydro-electric or otherwise, over the whole siih-couiiuent to foster the 
growth of industries and agriculture) enrerpriae so that the benefits of lecrhtiieal 
progress might be shared by all regions. I'hese surely afforded great scope for con- 
structive thought and planning. The development of *^bumHii capital**, waa also im- 
portant. 'Ihe alien tion that had to be devottd to education and public beatUi and 
xor which ecoiiomista would have to suggest ways and mesna for fiiiaucing suck 
achemea on a generous and expanding scale would prove the touchstone of any 
genuine scheme of economic reconstruction, 'J'be recent aclieme for training Techiii- 
ciaua as a war meaeure should be an oi>)ect lesson to the Govern men i and to In- 
dustrialista alike. 'J'oo long had education been regarded as a non-Temunerative 
enterprise and financial purists had confined thc^srives to the delectable talk of 
limiting educational expaiiHitni to the available reaoureea of current revenue. It 
would be for the econumists to make it clear tint any large scale expansion and 
reorgauiaatioii of education primary, secondary. University, technical and techno- 
logicai, was possible only if a new (Kiliey of subsidising tlieae national aehesses of 
reconatruciion through large loans raised for such purisises was adopted. The same 
waa true, of problems of public healtli, Tlie resi»onsibilities winch would devolve 
00 tlie State, the maimer in which finances were to be raised, the spmrtionment of 
expenditure on the different prujecto of economic reconstruction and the swesp of 
the economo offensive lo be directed agaiiiet poverty, were taske requiring the 
advice of experu, disinterested and humane, 'llie apeaker hoped that the Con- 
ference, which is discuHiitg some of ihe prohlcme (lertainiiig to the War perM 
ftottld not uaglect the equally important prohieme of post-war development 
Nwo TO PAKestyB EooiiOMiu Unitt or Imdu 
Dr. MudaHar continuiug said that whatever might be the forma iti Oom- 
nmit wkieh this great aiuHoontuieDt might alwBntelj dioidi to ksTi, Ike Bill 
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tdl, pmam the eoonomio unity of Indit at ■ whole eonld not be ignored. The 
eefiemee of poat*war reoonetmctlon ehould be *8o shaped ihet they formed e co- 
ordinated wholes • well knit mstirces of closely^ interworen enterprises, each unit 
eontribnting its own share and all benefliing by that larger and nobler loyalty of 
*eoeb for all and all for each", aneh that India as a whole may take its rightful 
place in the comity of nations commanding respect and admiration alike^ by- the 
picture of united effort it may presenu” 

Aa one iotereeted in Uiiivereiiy edncaiion, the speaker hoped that Economica, 
which at present was a itopular subject with all students, would occupy even a 
more prominent place in acsdemic studies in the future. He hoped it would be 
poseible to expand and extend tlioae special fields of economic study, which went 
00 largely towards an appreciation of applied Economics. Ue enipbasisid the 
importance of the study of Statistics, economic (Oleography, modern econoniio 
Historf, Statistical and Scientific methods of economic study snd research. 

He eonciuded by reminding them of the leason of history *The world is 
built on moral foniidstions. iusUtutions perish, customs change and alter. 
Kingdoms rise and fail. The moral law alone is enshrined on the tablets 
of eternity.” 

Preatdeat's Address 

After thanking his fellow economists for the honour done to him. Dr. 
Narayanaswami Naidu, in the course of his address, said : ‘^India's oonomic imeition 
has been couMiderably changed by the war. Her foreign trade has experienced a 
rude shock. Industrial pruduoiioo baa been diverted tosarda the supply uf war 
materiala. New iiidusiriea have been started for the supply of goods fcirmerly 
imported from other Cfmntries. Many commercial crops cannot now be exttorted 
•no the production of food crops has had to be increiised owing to the stopi aee of 
imports. Msny of these tendencies will be fruitful of good if they are com tolled 
and direcud towards the peace neede of the country ; but they must first. Ite 

S rutected against the stress and strain of post- war cbsnges in relation to Indian 
seal economy which in particular is quite vulnerable to international price levels* 
If the desirable trends we iiuw sec in Indian economy a ere to continue, a 
reeoiistriiction plan should bo devised so as to take tuto account the permanent 
needs of the Indian people in relation to their progress and development.” 

Dr. NartiyanaBwami then referred to the appoint men t of the Reconstruction 
Onumitiee and the aork which awaited the various Biib-conimiiteps in their 
iudividiiil spheres. Pruceeding further, to consider the ideals that should guide 
ns ill the post-war reconstruction of India, Dr. Nsrsysiiaiaami said that for the 
oomplete indusirialisatiou of India, three kinds of iiidnatries should l)e started t 
(1) Industries that 6Ji up tlie gap in our iudustrial stiuctnre bv reducing the 
dependence of existing industries on foreign sources of supply for certain raw 
materiaJa, (2) Key industries, wiihoot whieh the large-scale faciory-pniduction of 
eoiisumer's goods cannot be achieved economically and (3) ludustries esseuiiai for 
the d'denee of the country. 

Bui before orgsiiisliig a post-war plan. Dr. Nanyanaswsmi contlnned, the 
•cope of the reconstruction plan should be defioed and in order tbst any post-war 
Meonstmetion plan may b^ome uliimaiely useful, two essentials should be satisfied. 
The pJhn must, firstly, reduce the impeet of suddeo and drastic changes both at 
home, aud ahnisd on tho eoonemie poaiurm. Secondly, it must prevent the changes 
Item war to peace ei*ooomy from either disorganising the national economy or 
neutrahaing tbs industrial aud economic progress achieved during the war or from 
rendering the nation less fit to realise ito economic sapirations and aims. Beeons- 
Iroetioni plana should render permanent the progress made during the war. Hence 
It is essential that po^war reconstrnctioB. in India should not be of s restrictive 
kind. India has got raw Bsteeisle and has a good consumer’s msrkst at home 
far her fiuiahed produetg and the oountry asootdingly requiiea all-round expansion 
of bar indoatties in the post-war period. 

POOT-W AB BXCCUiOKEVOllOII PEOBUDIS 

Dr* NkraysMsnMraif want on to refer to tho vsrioui probloasi that would arise 
Ib the period of reoeoalruelion. Oa tho aoeiat iid& tha eesaatioai of hittilitlea 
would bring uuomplognMoC to m^iiT aud thia should bo solved by •oitablo idiust- 
BientB in Ibo eapiial imoignmiiieo ci. Gowemmantii, Oorporations m d pnblie budisa 
aud by orgaiiiaatioD* of tmerponey relief, la the field of iudnetrisliostibii, tho plan 
ahould ha to promoto iudrsasad arif-euflleieiiey for India and to hmivaso oonsump- 
tkm of induatrial raw maieriala lu iad%penoBi induatrisa. With ssiaid to aarieulfuiu 
•B atlampi aho^ bo wik to minlMim tlw *nB ampM praoiMM tho 
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■gtinst the meeni of subeieteDre* by introdneiae reforms from sll tides, technieel, 
ecoiiomio, fiMCsl end soeisl. India’s foreign trade was bound to take a new shape 
slbigeiher in the poet war years and new markets should be diaoorered in America. 
Australia and Ohina. In this oonneetion, the police of ^e Gorernment should 
be aut;h that the Indian shipping will bate scope for rapid der«*lopment With 
regard to finance, the inter-relattd problems of accumulated sterling reserret and 
itifiatioii called for early solution. ^Abore all, the important question of public 
health should be given .the foremost pla<*e in any scheme of reconstruction. 

Dr. Narayanaswami then discussed sit great length the old theory of Jat'csts- 
faire and the modern phenomenon of war-time economic control and said : Hitherto 
the material reeouroes of India hare been mobHised for winning the war. The time 
has now cctme lor us to realise that as soirn as the war is over, this mobilisation 
cannot be dropped, but baa to be reoriented for winning the greater victories of 
pence. It is up to us to realise, that we have to see to it that the war controls sre 
carried on into |iescetime snd utilised by espsble snd evmpatlietic hands for the 
promotion of India's wealth and welfare, 'llie aim abould be steadily kept in view 
to bring about a maiimnm utilisatiun of the material and human retourcea of the 
vast sah<4ioiitinent of India In Uie interests of all its inhabilsiits. Such s |llsn will 
lead to the providing for all Indians the minimum df necesssriee tike food, clothing, 
hottshig, medical help snd education. 

1 n any scheme of social welfare, provision for cheap, abundant and nourishing 
food ehouicf take the place of honour. Tsking as bsiis a family of thsee adnlta and 
two children the minimum annual food requirement for tills unit would be Bc. 241), 
if we are io take Dr. Aykrciy'd standard, while other cssentiale like fuel would 
demand an additional Rs. 220 According to thia computation, every individual 
wHh a family, nqiiires Be 30 per mensem excluding ooutrihuiioDs lor sirial 
insurance. This would involve a provtsion tor a total income of at lent Ri. 3,0u0 
crori'B a year. At the same time, it must be borne in mind that this it only the 
miiii'iiuro ; the average is bound to be iiigher and therefore in order to eiieure the 
minimiim to all, th« national income will have to be many timet tliie figure. 

No effvirt should be coimideped too arduous, no exttense too heavy for carrying 
into execution a comprehensive plan which will inclntto both agriculture and industry. 
Whenever in the past a pics was made for nation -bin Iding activities, sn old horse, 
Darned lack of capital, was trotted out by obscurantists. Where there ie s will to 
bring sbout a new order in India, the way can surely be devised. If there is to be 
an easy transition from a war economy to s peace economy, if India’s miiliona ere 
not to be for ever starving, ignorant and suffering, s cO'Ordinsted plan for industrial 
snd agricultural development is a prime need. 

Debigning of planked Economt 

'^Any planned scheme of economic development for Indie”, said Dr. Narayana- 
■wsmi, ^mnst not be a slavisli imitation of western industry with its niban 
civilisation and perpetual clash of clasaes. Industry st the present day has resebed 
a stage when it is dependent for its very existence and survival on the sympathy, 
enconragement and acuve support of the fc^tate. When a State like India wanta to 
promote new industrial ventures, it can itself underke the organisation, and see 
that it is w()rk»'d in the intereste of ell the people. Even if new eiiterprisee are 
entrust! d to individual or corporate roanegement, the State should insist that the 
beneti's therei»f fiow «qually to the whole community and are not utilised to 
promote the profits and interests of s few. In other words, the planned economy 
of f mat- war India must be so conceived and designed that surely snd inevitably 
it will lead ultimately to a socialistic new order in India.” 

*ln the middle of the twentieth century,” Dr. Narayanrwam concluded, *we 
in India, are living in a mediaeval economy, with the rich man in hit castle 

snd the poor man at his gate. The staggering disparity between our present po- 

vertv and our potential prosperity should continue no longer. If our present 
economic backwardiiese is not to leave behind an inberiisuce of sufEeiring snd 
misery to generations yet unborn, if modern civiliaation ie not to proceed from 

one catastrophic total war to another still worse, India should be etrong in her- 
self and capable of etandiiig se an economically prosperous nsUou. ^ No asoderu 
industry can thrive in any country, however sdysneed it may be, witboul u full 
measure of eiipport from the Government of the country. Hiere, in Indii^ Inr* 
•igbted and sympstlietic Btstesmsnsbip has got en nnpumlleled seope 

lor jnsngiirsting an era of plenty snd prosperity to ell tMltee wl the veek pO- 
pnlktioD of Indi.. Given • oniM pin for Um whole ^ Indk Om ^eanjbg out 
it (he pUo muj bo aaUiutod to ttto proviMM. Thm ihoald bo iiO twH iod 
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]niiiftf:ement «nd decentraliBed fulfilment WImt is wunted to-dsy is drifs, initit- 
(i?e and leaderHhip. May we be I'r.nited wisdom to see clearly, coursKe to plan 
nobly and faith to traiiBf«>rm ilie viHions of to>day into the achievement of to- 
morrow 1 However Ioiik the path, however arduous and exacting the journey, let 
ua go forward with the convict ion that our goal is no leas than a brave new 
wond of health and hanidneHS, international peace and world wide co-operation.*’ 

Dr. K. AF. /f. F. Hao thanked the Vice-Chancellor and expressed the 
gratification of Indian Economists at the recognition granted to them by the Vice- 
Chancellor of the |Mrt which economists had and could play in post-war re- 
construction. During the past 15 months, the economists of India the speaker 
said, had without fear or favour dischargra their duties to the country and many 
of their suggestions had been acted up to. 

The morning session then came to a close. 

Proceeding* of the Session 

Control Problems 

Reassembling in the afternoon, the Conference discussed questions relating 
to ‘^Economic Controls in India during the war." Dr. B. F. Narayanaawami 
Naidu, President, was in the chair. 

Ur. jR. N, Poduwal (Aimtimalai Uiiiveraity) read a paper on ‘‘Wartime 
Control of Foreign Exchanges in Iiiriitt.** He said that as a member of the sterling 
grouv> of countries, India had to surrender surplus foreign currency proceeds to 
the Bank of Euglaiid in exchange for sterling funds in Loi^oii. The United 
Kingdom Government thus obtained short -teim cicdits as wetl as foreign cur- 
rencies for its external war finance, ludlar bidnin^es to the credit of India in- 
stead of being surrendered to the (J. K. in ex change for sterling could well have 
been utilised in ihe initial stages of the war for tlie importation of machinery, 
tools, etc. from the UuiUd biates for the acceleration of the pace of India’s 
industrial dev«‘lopmeut. 

Prof. M. Abdul Qadir (Osmania University), in his paper on “Industrial 

Disputes during Wartime and their betilenterit.” said that any type of machinery 
devised for the setih men t of iitdiistrial disputes should aim at minimibing the 
ehsncet) of facile ncouTSf' to strikes on. Ibe part of workers. Heltriing to pro- 
posals for com puleory arlntration, the speak* rpniu that the lendency to ret»iace 
voluntary Oimciiiatioii hy eompuUory aibitiatifii was not a happy change, ^ow 
that the Governrocni of India iiad reco»!nisni the piiueitde of joint delibera- 
tion by calling the first coiifeieiii'e of rtpresiiitatives ot labour imployers and 

the Government, he honied that the standing committee set up by the '1 lipariite 
Conference would act as a machioery |>€rm»inently available for the ppeedy deter- 
mination of iiidustriHl dii-pu'es and lornuilntion of a plnniud labour policy. 

Prol F. S, Bam (i.iickuow University), presenting a ]>Bpcr on “Price ('ontrol 
in the United PiovinceB”. said that earlier than any otiier part (vf India, the 
United Provinces realised the need for regulating prices and rationing. Price 
control there was not sUvruioiy but was emeted thioiich ndministrative regula- 
tions. Price control in the province had fo far nor. been a success; it could 
Dot be a success in any arta unless it was dealt with over the whole country on a 
uniform basis. 

Mf. F, F. Ramanathau (Andhra University), in- his paper on “War and 

Road Trasport Control” said tliai iueviLnlilc eftcci of control bad btfcn a drastic 
eurtailmeiit of aoppiy of transport. Tie roads were fast deteriorating and local 
budiea with inelastic revenues were un^ibh* to keep them in good repair. ’Hie 
Government should make more provision for allocating lart esiims to enable them 
to undertake thia a oik. They sioiiUl ft^m now plan out the poai-war co- 
ordination of truiispurr, the varinus mi tor tr.iisport system being brought under 
groups or syndicates and co-ordinated wii.1' the railway. 

PBOFlTEiiUlKQ &1UKT BK CHECKED 

Dealing with the problem of Trier Coiitiol, Dr. Anwar Iqbal (Jureahi (Osmania 
University) said that price cni.trol in the l apt hfd misriHbiy lulled and it wna 
likely to fail in futtne liUo, a)r»kiitg of it as a pec time measure in a capitaliatic 
eeonomy* But in wartime, wbii the Uw ot u. ntiiMl and siii ply did nut function 
nornially* it foesme a questinn primaiily of fihsibiH’j ; if i» was loesiblc to control, 
prioes must, then, be contrnlleti. blogai.** like ‘ltl:tiik> t c-oiittol of all pric«s would 
Dot do. I^ofit control and not t>rice cf.utiol wa*^ ii.c {-oiicjr that be would rtcom- 
iPf Uftii . Ha would claim that this policy had bccu worked with considerable soecaic 
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in Hjdertbid State. He wonld also engii^t that the peaalty for proBteering 
•hoold be death or poblte floieirtng. **Let ue not'\ the speaker aaid, ‘'lannch out on 
ambitiotts PrograiaBie of ennirots'^ let us do it*on a modest scale but let us do it 
tboronahly and effertiTely." 

Fln>f. B, Oovinda Bao (Quntor) read a paper on **8ome Aspects of Eccno- 
nie Oontrol in India diirinti; the War’\ in the course of which he stressed the 
Deed for plauninf; for future developmeut oh the basis of present measures of 
eontroU 

Prof. 8h, Ata Ullah (Alitrarh University) in a psper on ^^Wartime Control of 
Foodstuffs in Ii»dia’* emihHstsrd tlie importHnee of securiitg the Home Front. 
Be also read a paper on the system of prioe control enforced by Alauddin KhiljL 
Sultan of Delld, during the twenty yeara of bis tuI 4 and the elaborste system of 
control. sifperviHion and pnnisUment devised by him in this behalf. The lesson 
of thst experiment, the spenker said, was that for the surceas of price control, it 
was essential to have a vrrll pyid, iioite^t. reliable and etficicnt agency. After the 
costly experience in Bengal thrrb could tic no two opinions as to the need of oontrol 
of foodstuffs ; but the Governiuent shoald think well over the steps to be taken and 
then take determined action. 

Speaking on ‘^The Problem of Price Control in India*'. Mr. J. Satyanarayana 
emphasised the im|K)rtsnce of guaranteeing a minimum price for agricultural 
proidnee increasing consumers’ goods, and drawing off surplus purchasing power by 
means, among others, of higher rates o{ interest. 

Rice Rationing in City 

Mr>. K, S, Srnaeknlam (Aniinmu^al University), in a paper on '‘Rice Rationing 
in Madias City** said th^t price crntn^l wiihoui ratiouiMg whs like a body without 
•onl. Uescribiiig the arrant!cm> nts- made in connection with rationing of rice* in the 
city, he said that the rice pro<‘ 4 ir< men:. v\orkeii on the whole cff<'ctively. Tlie 

Oov^niDcnt. in their aiixie<y to 'Vutisfv or ]>l:icat.e nrbiin po)>uliition*’ should not. he 
urged, **eacnficw the int»res:s of inurtit ulstc but imlisponBabie rural producers.** if 
ceiling prices tended lo c.iiiil the etr.huHiut-m of rvois, thn const qiienccs might be 
serious and hence he urged tie dcHirabiliiy td fixing ''iloor'* (minimum) prices as 
well. Bationiiig in Madihs had been a sub»tttntl:il success, despite the suspeeted 
exiatenrp of black markets. Ti.e (lispHrily tictwicn the estimated conBiijaptinn uf 
oft lOjOOQ tons per month and the real consumption of only 8.000 toiis^ could be 
explained by either eonsumera drawing on secret boards or m<H'rves bnfU up iii the 
past, their refraining from buying rice on acc<>uiit of its quality not being good oi 
the preliminary eiiiimeraiion and the es'uuiitcB b iilt thpriioni being exaggerated. In 
ooiielusioa. the speaker pleaded for tbo iiuioduciiou uf rationing m reapeot of 
firewood and sugar also. 

Conditions for success of Control meisurbs 

A discussion thea followed. 

Professor Rudra, Economic Adviser to thf^ U. P. Oovi rument. said that in 
desTing with the subject of econowde contTt l. one Hhonltl remendHT that the success 
of measures, albeit of the utmoat economic validity, depi nded on the ability, honesty 
and mdiietry of the adroinsirat^ve siafi in cl.arge. Piiire control should be viewed, 
BOt parochially or provincial Ly, but from an fill-Iiidh poiitt of view. It was high 
tima that qiiafifisd atndenta of economics should more closely collaborate with the 
administration, hidaatrial workers and commercial' interests to help, so far as 
•oademic reseamh could* to tide over difficulties, solve proidems and administer 
■ehemet. Prise control, to be effective, nhoiiid tuke into mreount not merely terri- 
torial paritipa hut also parities of different commodhieM as well as of agricultural 
and DOD-agricuftursl goods required by producers. A syaiem of cf iling prices rather 
than price oeolrol was desiraDie and be hoped ilHi U. P. Oovernment would bt 
permiiM to follow this line. But if the liovernmeut of India embarked on a 
policy cd statutory ptb-t eoBtroh then the U. P. too would fall into line. 

Refevriag to dllRoaUiee arising from competitive buying by “itowerfiil sgenclea** 
ond miranisations like large emulowrs, the iratispc»rt problem, lack of orgaiiiaaCfoo 
among traders* Prof. Rudra sa d that tire ianie of cnormuue purchasing |^)«er 
created hf no means a small problem. He said that there were Instnnesa where 
ooe could hiy more or hss according as he fold in sUver and small coins or in 
paiier money. It wae therefore* essfolial, he tatd, that the media of corrroey abould 
fiwibe regolrtid eimaltoueoiislj if the pneo cootiel machinerp wae to work 
iMofill. 
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Second Day— Modrae — 31st. December 1943 

Mm CmIm! sbS Bstfsidiif 

The diBenMion on <iaettioiis telttiog to "Eeoooviie controls in lodis doling 
tbs war” wm continued when the AU-India Economic Oonferenee lesomed its 
MBsions this moroinp st the Brnste House, Chepiuk. 

Prof. B. Shtam ssid that the main consideration of the OoTcrament at the 
pfesent time was the maintenance of law and order in the home front and from 
that point of riew the Government bad introduced rationing mainly in bigger 
dtiee and in bia (minion the eystem had been working wdl. ,, 

Prof. N. B, Bhan (Kashmir) said that price control and rationing need not 
neeeesarily be an all-India aifiiir. They could be worked out fairly eucceesfoily in 
•mailer regions. 

Mr. J, J. Anjaria* Reader of Ecoaomiee in. Bombay University, said a com- 
pletely eertralised control of production and even of distribniion was necessary. 
But the practical diffienUies in the way of applying a unified policy wen the 
political relationship which subsist between this country and England, and the 
want of co-operation by the public to the extent necessary. Under the present 
circumstances there wss no way by which wc conid devise a procurement maciiiuery 
which was equitable to the iprcidacer and the consumer. 

Principal <'Z>. U. Karve (Poona) observed thst even within tho provinces them- 
selves .them was no unified control. A sepsrate department solely concerued with 
the control question should be established. 

Dr. P. S. Lokanathan observed that there was neeessl^ to alter some of the 
assumptions which the Government had taken for granted in their policy of price 
contsdi. Instead of a vagur policy, if the Governmeut had gone on a selective basis, 
tlH 7 would have aohiev^ 'better auccess, and the working would have alto given 
wider isatisf action. 

Prof. Otanehand (Patna) said ihat them should be one central buying orga- 
nisation which should buy for all requirements, both military and civil. 

Mr. LahiAfiifnarastt (Hyderabad) «aid that in other free countries civilians 
had as much pcUifity as tl^ mtUtary and that condition must be made , applicable 
to India also. He said tbat the finsuddl .policy of the Government of India was 
iilto responsible far the present siiualion. The armies of oUier countries now 
•tationed in India must be paid lor by their respective countries. They could not 
have any efficient and effective machinery for Tvrii-e control unless there was a 
popular governiBciit in itie centre and in ibe , provinces. 

Ur. V,K.Ji V Rao said ws 4‘Osa.ld not reslly tackle economic controls, even 
of a diltttid type« without the people bavit'g Uxe iael in K that the interests of the 
public were ideiiticai with the intesesta of the Goveritment. Only a responsible 
and responsive government could achieve efficient results. 

Prof. VakU (Bornbsy) stated that till there was s change of outlook on the 
part of tkie Government and in the metIUKis adopted by the business oommunity 
ui general, and unlesa the iHilitical tensioii in the cou^tij was lessened, there could 
not be any efftsefive coaTrol of tirices and distributlQn. 

Prof. 8. Vydinnafka Aiyar (Dsccai said Cba^ it wag largely an administrative 
problem. It was the lac^k of co-ordinati(m between the different departmenta aucl 
the apathy of ihe public that were responsible for the pmseia ppiSHion. 

Dr. A. KiriBiMMwam suggested that the problem eonld be lolved by having 
a aingte procurement ageney. 

The diseuaaion on Uie subject ooncluded, 

Rbgulatiok of Bavciho 


Beassembling In the afternoon, the Conference dfiaciiBaed the qneetion of 
Begnlation of Banking in India. 

Mr. F. R. Fillai frimvancom) in his paper aaid that legialadon could not go 
far enough to cstabliah and woika ioand regulation eystees, as batiks were not 
flonrisMng in all parti of the couatry. £La then surveyed the i^ib of Joint 
Stock Banking Companies with psriieolar mfmoee to its growth In the Trsvaaeoro 
SUto, where mcMitly as they alt knew agreal eraah had oceorred. He uegt mfemi 
to the ameudiment of tha ludiaa Oompaalse Act in lEM and atated that tliis 
amcddmcDb la hit opinloii, was having a abhitary effect in climtnatiag miNbiocMi 
iSt^ndttlBiit banka, la bia flaw, aoma ai tha ooggaBtlona of tha Bamrva Bank 
lor lafegaaidlag tha interaBt ai dapoalloii warn not good enough for tjto progw oi 
nl xSa BolBgnBgda oemud to toaimr the bauMBB of banking. Fat naaiipia 
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nakaffei 


L^itlation eoald not prefonk 
good manftgeneat. For thnk 


Infii^ee M eheqne hnbik wu too pzomi 
ftilnio of^btnki. Btepo mnok be ivoided to 

pnrpoee toe Rewr?e Bank should make emneemenki'to giro kreltiing in banking 
■M OKaniee inapeedon of all banks periodieaUy. In fact ik ahould deriae a oo- 
orunakiug lystem by which ik could ha?e a direct or indirect co.itrol over all banka 
in the counta. 

of Poona, in hia paper which was read by Prof, D. 6, Karv^ 
ratea it would not ^ in the inkererit of proper growth pf banking institutions in 
ine country to lay down statutory restrictions on investments and day-tonlay 
management of banking companies. He suggested that no banking firm should 
De peinutted to be organised as a private limited company if the depositors* interest 
was w be safeguarded. It was also necessary to restrict the number of votes 
wnl^ a shareholder could possess. The Beaurve Bank’s recommendation of Bs. one 
lakh u the minimum [laid up capital to start a joint stock bank would affect many 
an existing banung coucern and it would almost be possible for mofussll areas to 
float their own bankSi 

A discussion then followed. 

Mr. ifttnustcamt Aipar (Aunamslai University) stated that banks in South 



naa come to give a place on the directorate for the representatives of deposit-holders 
also. On the anal(^ of the Legal Practitioners* Act, he would like some restric- 
tions to be nnposea on banks for the purpose of diverting their finances for helping 
mdustoal enterprises instead of speculating on land properties and plantations, 
t> Govindaraian (Loyola College) said the proposal of the Reserve 

oank that 30 per cent of the working fund of the bank should be invested In 
Government securities, would be a great handicap for small banks in which most 
of the deposits were saving deposits. In his opinion, a desire to earn profits and to 
opposed to the development of sound banking. 

The Conference then rose for the day. 

Third Day— Madru— ‘Itt. January 1944 


Control of Inflation 

Discussion on the question relating to currency expansion during the war, took 
place to-day when the All India Economic Conference resumed its aession at the 
Senate House, Dr. B, V, Narayanawami Naidu presiding. 

Mr. T. Batyanarayana Boo (Quiitur), leading the debate, emphasiaed the need 
to bring down prices of commodities and to have a comprehensive and co-ordinated 
plan for control of monetary system. He also pointed out that infiiaion could be 
checked by adopting a scheme of compulsory borrowing and by limiting the income 
of eertain classes of people in the urban areas to Bs. 2,000. 

Dr. B. K, Madan, Director of Research, Reserve Bsnk of India, Bombay, 
speaking on the inflation in the Indian economy, pleaded for a clear uudrrstana- 
ing of the essential character of the problem After pointing out that the primary 
source of wsr-time inflstioii Isy very largely in the additional expenditure under- 
taken by the Oovernment, he referred to the measures adopted against inflation 
by increasing prodnetion and restricting people’s incomes by taxes or loans. 
Referring to the controversy as to whether the rise in prices resulted from the 
general scarcity or shortage of goods in relation to demand or from the expanding 
monetary elreiiigtion, he said that the controversy arM>ear to betray a confusion (» 
thought resulting from the fact that the problem of rising prices was alternatively 
viewed from two difiTcrent angles, which disedosed opposite facts of what was 
esscDtially and fundamentally the same ihcfiiomeiion. cicarcity in relation to 
demand and cnrrency expansion were the si mu It an eon a expiessioii and outcome 
of the GQuaiderable diversion of reid reaourot'S from civilian to war services, effected 
by the issue of purchasing power created to this end and they together contribute 
to tbs rise of pri(*ea. 'Hie aupiKiiied antithesis between the two AXidHimtinns was thus 
artilleial and unnecessary. As regards broad lines of the existing financial controls 
the position was, indeed, one extreme satisfaction as far as the revenue of the 
Oovemmeut of India went^ the estimated deficit and capital expeiuliture on 
defenoe up to the end of die next financial year being all covere«l by the increase 
in internsl debt After referring to the accuroulattoo of sterling balances in 
Britain, Dr. Madan stated that the present inflation arose out of a process whleh 
whUe immediately iuflstioiiftry also created the material for damping the inflatioik 
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in due eoune, and therefore also eerred aa a eheek npon the deKree of aettfo 
inflation. TouchioK upon the queation of the anti-inflation programme^ he empha- 
aiic4 the need for iniensified prodution and fair dietribntion of food enppliea. 

Mr. if. AdiMBhayya, (Madras) anegeated the modifieatiqn of flie lease-lend 
agreement b» tween India and other Allied oonntriea for eflectiTe control of Inflation. 
He also stated tl^t the economy of the country should be divided into two.Beotions, 
military and civilian* and steps must be taken to block the currency going into 
the military section. The income of the people residing in urban areas mi^t be 
controlled. - ^ 

Need fob (3o-obdivated Bcbeme 

Professor Kapur (Lahore) observed that in his opinion the expansion of 
currency in India bad not been made to an undesirable extent, 

Mr. r. R, Pillai (Travancore) pointed out that in the present oircumstancea 
inflation might appear to be treacherous because it goaded people into the belief 
that they ihad sterling assets and that things would right themselvas on the basis 
of that security. After all that security might prove illusory. 

Professor Muthia iPachaiyappa'a College) suggested that steps might be taken 
to get possession of the British investments in India for furthering war efforts 
instead of merely inflating the currency. ^ 

Mr. T, T. krtshnamaehari asked the Conference to definitely give a lead to 
the cdUntry in what way inflation should be stopped and what the Government 
should do to meet the future demands of the Allied countries for supply. He also 
desired the Conference to concentrate attention upon the present method of the 
Reserve Bank selling gold and whether that was a right policy in the interest 

^"professor Vakil (Bombay) replying to the question stated that they did 
not know the actual facta as to*how and wherefrom the Government got the gold 
aud how it was being sold. Unless they knew the exact position, they could not 
usefully discuss the problem. Of all the anti-inflation measures the most urgent 
one was a settlement of the political tension in the country. 

Mr. ZachariuB (Madras) suggested the delinking of the rupee from sterling 
and the sale of the sterling now as the two measures for checking inflation. 

Dr. P. 3. Loganathan stated that the expansion of currency was one of the 
methods by which this war was being conducted. Under the present circumstances 
what they must insist upon the Government doing was a guarantee to the people 
of their essential needs and then draw upon the balance for miliUry purposes. 

The discussion on the subject then concluded and the Conference adjourned 

for luncheon interval. ^ ^ _ 

Political Deadlock, A Hahdioaf 

*The greatest anti-inflationary measure which can be adopted in this* country 
is to resolve the present political deadlock compared with that measure every otihsr 
measure is of secondary importance”, said Professor Qyanchand of the Fktoa 


•A total war effort.” the Professor said, •'requires total co-operation of the 
people and total, co-operation of the people would be unobtainable If pofitieal 
difficulties of the kind that are there should continue.” , , , , ^ 

The Conference next took up for consideration, "Recent struoiuiil ehangea 
in capitalistic economy.” Professor Gvanchand (Patna) opening the diseussibik 
referred, among other matters, to such developments as, the growing reeoguition 
of the desirability of giving to the people, according to their needs, the idea that 
labour was not a vendible commodity, development of corporations with criteria of 
production based on tocial costs rather than monev costs and the realisation that 
displaced labour was a liability and therefore technological deveWpaaents should be 
limited by this factor. He added that the developments now wltnesKd had not 
changed the centre of gravity of capitalistic economy. ; 

Mr. K. C: Ramakriahnan (Coimbatore) referred to the growth of “agricultural 
capitalism” and large-scale farming in some of the districto of Madras and suggested 
the desirability ot exploring the possibilities of co-operative effort in this connection. 

Bringing' the proceedings to a close Dr. Narayanaswami Naidu reviewed the 
work done during the three days of the Conference. Despite differences in methods 
of approach to problems, he had no hesitation that all economists assembled were 
aereed on the fundamentals. 'J'hc poverty of India was, they were all agreed, the 
most important factor that confronted economists and statesmen to-day aud they 
were equally unanimous that all that could be done must be done to see a better 
standard of living assured to their countrymen. While he welcomed the aaggeitUmi 
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tbfti iaduftriiliifttioD tbouM be xipidly jnomoted, be thought **X#ateeff >bir» wee gone 
once for ell.*’ He urged thet oere ehoald be tehee to tee thet indaetHelieetioo wee 
effected In e wey is would promote the generel well-being of the people it Urge end 
did not fall into the hinde of veeted intereete He theAed the euthoritiee of the 
Midree Univereity for piecing the UniTeraity bnildinge et the dlepoeel of the Beoep- 
tlon Committee end the delegetee, the volunteere ena othere who bed coK)pereted to 
meke the Conference e eucceie. 

Prof. Gyeiichend conveyed the thenkc of ther delegetea to the Beoeption Com- 
mittee for the errengemente made end Prof. Zaoheriea propoeed e vote of thenki 
to the President. The Conference then concluded. 


The All India Philosophical Congress 

18th. Seeeion— Lahore— 21et. December 1943 

Sir Msnoher Lai’s Opening Address 

*Xhe reproech hes often been made thet in Indie philo- 
sophy ceased with the ancient school, et any rate after Bankers. Would (hat 
remain a laating stigma on the genius of Hindustan” T asked the BonbU Sir 
Manohar Lai, Finance Minister, Puniab, while inaugurating the 18th seeeion of 
the Indian Philosophical Congress before a repreaentntive and diatinguithed gather- 
ing of philosophers from all over India, In the Hailey Hall of the ^njab 
University at Lahore on the 2 let. Deeember 1948. 

Inaugurating the Congress Bir Manohar Lal^ amidst cheers, said I possess 
no title to address your learned and seholarly aaaembly— and ]uBt these daye I 
happen to be immersed deep in the vulgar calculations of our provincial finance, 
and no oracle has sppeaied to offer me inspiration. The age that lies behind ue, 
extending even beyond the limits of the present centurv, has engaged in much 
crude reasoning and wishful thinking, sod been troubled by presiing economic end 
politick problems. I note that in economics, may be under stress of war, disseoidoo 
18 giving way to considerable egreement in epproeching questions though fiiiel sime 
still await firm determination. Immediate Usks, the vork in band, absorb all 
attention though in thinking of the new world order, broader ^ucetkine of welfare, 
at least in limited fields, cannot esespe sUention. In the poluicsl field, diverts 
have been the obiects of study and interest, some thinkers regard idealism as the 
ever-growing trend that dominates thought. Bhall 1 be correct in venturing upon 
the thought that much recent philosophy has departed from ' its ancient imstraot 
reflexions upon the nature of reality, and abstruse cogitationa upon the meaning of 
truth and being ? Buoh as might have been forceful pbilosopbere in another age are 
now occupied in the humbler business of evolving the significance of democracy— 
and this has often meant nothing higher than Justifying one’s own ways to men. 
Present^ay philosophy tends to beeome a handmaid of advocacy to lead others to 
believe that our constitution is the best, and that, with possibly some minor modi- 
fications, it would form such an ideal that the world must bettd to its demands 
and its needs, while it is also intimated that such constitution would not be 
universally euitable. History, actual fact, man’b prejudice and partial thinking 
hold the field ; the philosopher eeems to beve merged his existence with the In- 
terested political ressoner in this cssentielly unphifosopbical inquiry and assertion. 

'’Will you look round, not round this hall, for here indeed we have a galaxy 
of distinguished thinkers, have we today in the world, have we had during the 
peat thirty years or more, any first-rate philosopher engaged in philOHophising T Take 
England ; we have not even a Bsrdley or a Green or a James Ward or a Mao 
Taggart ? Is this not symptomatic ? We have occasionally an odd explanation 
why a thinker adheres no longer to pacifism— under stress round fsctusl facts. In 
other countries a similar situation prevails : philosophy ranges round factual data 



own rich fields tend to become barren ; there is much humdrum summing up ^ 
second-rate comment but no emergence of strikiog synthesis or subsumption, no 
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ovarpowerioK atUck on the eltadel of the leorete of the 'world u"*n whole* ? * In 
Indie I unaeiiuiod, mnch high cliss end eouud hiftory of philosophy l^i been 
incoeiif ally attempted, end some greceftil exposition of doctrine eehiev^ hnt 
the days of oreetiye tbonght aeem to have gone for ever. Ai lingnietio and 
literary material gathere, this tendency may be intenaified. la that not a danger 
agaiuit which tbm who have the tieceaeary equipment must strive ? The reiwoach 
haa often been made that in India philosophy oeascd with Uie ancient achools, 
at any rate after Sankara. Would that remain a lasting stigma on the genius 
of Hindustan ? In the West perhaps Bergson is the greatest recent name for original 
thinking. Perhaps Freud forces attention in his limited field, if philosopher would 
receive him within their jealous portals. 

**It has been said that phihisophers have only interpreted the world in vari- 
ous ways, the point, however, is how to change it. In this endeavour the philo- 
soplier has perba*^ surrendered his identity today. It is for you to pronounce 
whether the present well-iiigh complete transfoimation, desire to define the ratio 
and the direction of the change is worthy of our great diacipliue or would soon be 
discarded, tolerated today only because of the force of circumatancee.*’ 

'The name of Oroce haa gained prominent mention today. For sheer de- 
lightful expression, he could not be surpsssed, thinking proceras with remark- 
able ease, and the grace and quiet charm of bis language offer lasting Joy. But 
of him it lias been said that he shares the English philosophical indifference to 
the ineoluble questions of metaphyeics. In the state of European thought, is 
there not chance for the Indian mind to open out and fasten on the eternd pro- 
blems cd pldloBophy ? What .is knowledge, does it exist, is it possible ? What 
is existence, .in what sense and measuie doea our perception fumish any be me 
for reality, its understanding lie within its pnrview. Are we ready to address our- 
selves to the high endeavouf of facing the many issues of the manifold problem— 
perchance to discover fresh and compelling light, may be farther to ihicken and 
embroil its complexity ? 

Lsr WS NOT M LOST IN CONTEOVBBBV 

"Let US not be lost in the controversy— butter or guns, nor in the ingenious 
but at present perhaps pointless questions of the new world order. Dark things 
around us remain unillumined, not a mystery cleared up. and not a disputation 
resolved. Man’s task is unbounded while the meaning ot truth, the significance of 
good and evil remain undefined, unsettled. Martin Luther said and the famous Burton 
rendered it thus : 'W^here Qcid hath a tem^e, the Devil will have a Obapd.’ Is 
this the final pronouncement of phiiosephy, is the strife eternal and real, or merely 
appear! to be so ? Osn we afford to let the world run on without ceaselessly 
attempting to face such eternal questions ? 

'^Perhaps I have spoken at random and without pertinence, and deserve oMki- 
gatioD at your huids— then mv excuse would be lack of qualification to i^ppiy^h 
youT mighty mtuds, Perbafis, 1 have sailed near some worthwhile eonsidexa^ns— 
then 1 would say, taking liberty with the poet’s wordq, 'somewbaA versed in books 
Mid shallow in iumtelf. 1 have much pleasure in inaugurating this Congress." 

Prindpal Chatter)rs Address 

Principal (7. C. Chaiterji, Vice-Chairman of the Reception Committee, extend- 
ing a welcome to the delegates to the conference, said that, tbongh the Congress 
session bad been called iu December 1942, due to circumstances created by the war 
over which they had no control, the Cotigress had to be postponed twice and it 
might have been poatponed again this time. Due to cedain rettrictiona on enter- 
tainments and petrel. Principal Chatterjt regretted that more adequate and comfor- 
table arraogemetits oould not be made. 

'The Punjab and its capital alike," said Principal Chatter ji,— represent un- 
orthodox India which is tick and tired of its hoary past, and which longs for a 
future which » free and untrammelled." Principal Ohatterji farther said : 

"In India <he iatiuduciiou of democracy, combined wiA provindsi autonomy 
has resuUrd in tuereased oonfikt between hationaliem and oommunalism. In EuroM 
the challenge of fiolshevism, on the <»ne baud, and that of Nasism, on the other 
have eaimed a ferment in the customary ideas of social obligatioii and of individual 
morality. 11m meenoe of Japan end the heroic atruggle of China for self-prceerva- 
tion fuid r^avnualaoB end finafiy the outbreak’of world war Ho. 2 with ita table 
of untold misery, despelr and famine, as well as that of human endurance; seerifiee 
end endeavonr, have oeiisid mch en upheaval and shaking np of human beliefs 
end altiuidesi that no pUloaopfay worth the name can afford to if^ore them. 





PRSBIDENTtAIi ADDRESS SW 

1 anAy be told that phUoeophy ii not emioerned with such mandane affaire 
and that ita qneti la the Uncondittonal and the Ahnoluie. But a philoiophy 
which doee not bnte iteelf on the bed-rock of human experience* and which doea 
not attempt to Kuide and illumine that experience ia but a iham and a mookeiy. 
'i*oo Iona baye we philoaophera been content with the idle web epiiiniiig of apecula- 
tire aystems, ayatema which become aacerdntal and aet aa eloxa and fettera to the 
human spirit. A new age ia beina born around ua tiirouah the travail of humanity, 
an age with new problems to face, new teaks to acoofknpliah. it is for philosophy 
to wake up from its dogmatic slumber, and to apply the canons of eriiical 
tboughi to the citadels of ignorance, prejudice and error which threaten this new 
phaae of the evolution of man. It is only when philosophy boldly faces ones 
again the real problems of our own times, that it will win back that honoured 
place in the estimation of men which it has 1081.** 

Dr. T. if. JP. Mahadevafit Idecretary of the Oonarfsa, introduced the President 
of the Oongreea, Prof. P. N. SrinivaaaAari, who then delivered his presideutiil 
address. 

Presidantial Spsaah 

Prof. P. iT. Srinivataehari said : 

**Modem life suffers from racialism in social life, sectioua) thinking in science, 
nationalism in polities and fanaticiem in religion. What is sorely needed to day 
ia a new synoptic outlook that will combine the seriousneat of tne thinker with 
the social virtaes of the man of action, break down the barriers of department 
thinking and excluelveneaa, heal all discords and given a new apiritnal direction to 

**1116 moral genius of India has recognised the reality of moral evil in ita 
individual and social aspects, and baa siiown the way of overcoming it by love and 
by aclf-snffering. Evil by contact with good becomes sterile and aelr-deatruetive 
and thus gives rise to the reign of universal love. The modern *yogi* of India 
tealaia on a new integration of divine life in which there will be a gradual ascent 
tb aupra-mental life as well aa a descent into the physical life with a view to 
•{ttritualiee it. He baa a vision of a universal transformation of aoeiety u a whole 
in the future by the descent of divine life on earth and the creation of a new race 
of auper-epiritual men. The religious prophet of India lived and realised the 
trnths of various religions and heralded a new age in which all religions will be 
harmonised without main^ their individuality. The Indian philosophers to day 
with their synthetic thinking and synoptic vision hsve already attempted a new 
orientation of Indian thought by utilising the beat thoughts of the West and 
interpreting the West to the East and the East to the West and thus bringing 
about a better understanding between them. India’s service to the world it the 
gift of her apiritoality. In the words of one of India’s leading philosophers* the 
ideals of liberty, equality and fraternity have a deep spiritual meaning. The 
freedom of man is the freedom of the self-development of divini^ in man. The 
equality of men implies the recognition of the same Godhead in all human beinga* 
and tile ideal of brotherhood is a unity of mind and feeling baaed upon the inner 
npiritnallty of man. Thus the political ideals of the west can be spiritualised. 
Aeedom m the positive aenae ia to be utilised by the free man in the service of 
the ideals of world-welfare by hia renouncing the egoistic and individualistic .out- 
look. All men are equal in the sense that they have the same divine destiny. 
This view fornlahec the most inspiring motive for intellectual co-operation and 
iDter-religions understanding so necessary for realiaing the ideal of the fedeimtion 
pf the wprld. Bneh a consummation can never be achieved unless mankind gives 
up its present antagoniame based on differences of race, culture and religion. It is 
up to the Indian philosopher with his age-long tradition for soTviag world 
problems to face the present confusion^ examine its causes, and point the way 
ont of it 

Omtinning the Freeident said, the Bong on the Chariot in Knmkshetra, trne 
to the synthetio genius of India, was a call to the philosopher to be not only a 
•peetator but also a man of action participating in the battle of life and 


woridag 

foe- wmid Id uftij iroiid Wu wbieh 1i teall; • milna o( idcali, Od 

ladiaii pliiloiopbflr l>H DlwajD foucht iO' defence of the Dnetont woeld beiltagD ol 
■pUtnai ealtnxe and the n.aehdilieDment.of ite idari. 

Hm bent «•; of ntniBisjE die eool power of India ia to kiep alive her ejnlhetie 
pUloeophie onllook by removing die benzol jw^a and eipluivwiaae m 
ana hand, and die evBa ef the aleviih of ^ i^ w 
hee daBtroyed diataneeonly in the phydaal aenae but not ia the ph i leecfhie end 
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•pirlliial lenn. It Is only philosophy sppUsd to pftotieal life that osd loslly biiiiS 
asD togsthsr sod asks tb« life s oew splrttiua joiot-fsaily life. Phlhismy In 
ludls Is not diforccd from life but hss slvsys permested efoydsy life. Whit is 
now reqalad Is not more phllosofdiy. but more pbilooopheES» who wonld, ss heirs 
of lndis*s enltnisl heritsce, oonssente their ll?es to the porsnlt of i^osophlo 
thlnUng end set sn Inspiring ezsmple to others in their flews sod ways of life. 

The sooisi j^ilosophy of today refeals the tragic fact that enltnre and eifi- 
lisatioD are on the fery ferge of eollapoe owing the decadence of faith in the moral 
falnea of life and the dinity of personally. The efolutionary theory of the 
snnrifal of the fittest affords a solentifio and. moral Jnstifioatlon for the growth of 
the ofils of cnt-throat competition in all walks of ilfc^ and dietatorilm or the 
rale of snpermen with their will to eodaf e hnmanily. The gospd of material 
progress based on the triumphs of modern soienoe hra rednoed msn to a maehine 
and a mere item in the programme of esploitation. The machine created by man 
has become a menace to his fery being, the idea that the State is an end in 
itself and is beyond moral laws and that the indifidnal is only a means to an 
end has undermined the foundations of true demoersey and self-rale. The theory 
of ehoaen races and religions has increased racial bitterness and religions fanaticism. 
Beligiosity hu Uken the place of religion and dogmas and ritnals mssgnerade as 
S|dritual teith ; and religion itself is regarded as a morbid obieasion. Paycho- 
analysis has ezeggerated the meaning of me sexual instinct as an all-powerful but 
repressed feeling damouriira for satisfaction, and made sex training and education 
in nastiness and licence. Society itself is threatened with extinction by the total 
war that rages eferywhere and some thinkers say that life is now decadent and will 
soon, be destroyed. It is the supreme task of the philosopher to restore the higher 
idmls of Ufa and reconstruct society on a moral and spiritual basis. 

Professor A. Wadia, the outgoing President, thanked Bir Manohar Lai, 
who,' he eaid, also inaugurathd the Oongrees Session 14 years ago in Lahore. 

**8ir Manohar Lai is a shining light among the ccnomisu**, he said, *'bat he 
Is certainly one of us as a philosopher In spite of him.** 


Indian Debate in Parliament 

Hoiue of Lovdt^LoiidoB 20th. October 1 943 

IMI eitnatioB in India 

The Horn of Loida held a debate on the food litnation in India on the 
10th. Oelober t04t. 

Ihe Eorl of ffuntingdon (Ldhour) etked Gofernment whether they hed any 
farther etateuent to make regmiaa^ the famine oonditiona in certain prorineea in 
InditL and what atepa would be taloBn to relieve the situation. He quoted pub* 
litlied Ogutes of starvation cases and deaths in Oaloutta, and said that in country 
districta, mortality igurcs were dhficoU to get, but the famine was acuta. *Tn 
fact,'’ he aaid, '*tbe aerugglinga of atandng people into the cities is. 1 understand, one 
of the gravest coropliestiouB to be faced by the authorities. 1 have no wish to 
mve any more of these harrowing dgurea, which are enough, I think, to confirm 
the d^adfut stories of starvation and misery which are coming from India to-day 
eapedaliy the Deccan, Cochin, Tnvacore, nnd particularly RennI.” 

Lord Huiitiagdon apokc of a big increase of prices and said there was shortags 
not only of grain and rice, but also of milk. In fact, food stocks of all kinda 
seemed to be in great scarcity and at exorbitant pricea. Whenever food was very 
short, cholera made its appearance. 

After giving figurea M the number of oaaea, Lord Huntingdon referred to 
grim stories of patients not wishing to be cured frbm cholera because their only 
nltemative would be a Ipng-drawn out death from starvation. But without auch 
stories, the figures themselves were enough to stir one's imagination and show 
how appalling llie conditions in India to-day mnat be. "When confronted with 
auch a situation, the major concern of all of us must be firstly to express our 
deepeat sympathy with the Indian people and particularly with aufferera from 
these terrible conditions in Bengal and other areas in Indit, and secondly what 
meaaurea of relief can be brought to these paopla and how quickly.” "It waa with 
;rant thankfulness that many o! us heard that food-ships were on their way to 
ndia, but 1 am sure everyone in the House must really feel that mors drastic 
mesaures are eaaeniial if we arc going to deal with this acute crisis. I ask Govern- 
ment whether they can give ua any freah news of the aituation and also what 
steps are being taken now and can be taken to deal with the crieia. 1 would alao 
ask whether more grain cannot be shipped from Aualralia or even from the United 
Btatca and if some army reaervea coufa not be released— n greater amount of it— 
to feed the civil population. This could later be replenishcn from farther arrivals 
of grains I ahould like to urge on the OoTernment that shipping food for to-day 
ia a vital war need. 

Examiniog the cauaca of the diaastrous conditions Lord Huntingdon aaid, bia 
object was to fiid out future remediee, if possible, and stopping spy recurrence of 
such a major disaster. Lord Huntingdon aaid, the Gregory Committee’s report had 
suggested that the loss ol Burma rice waa a very strong contributory causa. It had 
to M remembered, however, that the rice imported from Burma amounted to about 
one and n half million tons, of which leas than n ^ hundred thouannd 
tons annually went to Bengal. 7hu§ the aitnatiw could not ^ 
completely arribuM to the loss of Burma rice. The cyclone in Bengal in 
1942 nnd the figure of the monsoon in Madras were other contributory eautm. 
On the other hand, theae loaies were largely made good by exceptional crops in 
Northern India in the spring of 1943. Grain bought for the army and army 
reaervea must also to a eontributory cause. Moreover, there jbe fact that tto 
Indian as a soldier cate very much more than the Indian at a cmllan can afipid, 
“Looking at the whole eituation. it would seem not ^ to to eo much an atoolnte 
•hortees of foodatuA ai a eomplete breakdown in dlatributlM. 

With increaaiug prieee, £e terrible poverty of the Indian peasant left a vyiy 
imall margin between eutoietenee and etaevetion. "It stMtto to J**;®®,**^ • 
that it BO lednoed in poverty ae to have oowsdung for fuel, inetead I* for 

manure Is, one might eay. well on tto road to committing raee auimde...liaaj 
people are worried over this pMnt : whi was that waa a 

i^time ago and was devdoplog for montoa, allowed •be 

Oantiil Qomnment of India teto tto profoundeet meaauiy^betoro ttg iaadne i 
tod thia diaaatioiis egtent and tto ritoation beoaroa oomplelelp oat or hapd. 
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Obbtbal Govt.’s Failubb 

ReferrinK to Mr. Amery*# remark at BirminKliam last week that the daoBeroos 
pONibilitea of the situation were fully realised soon after the loss of Singapore and 
Burma, Lord Htiiitingdoii auid the loss of Singapore waa some time ago. Whv 
were none of the measurea advocnied in the Gr^ory report put into operation? 
ne problem was bo obvioiiBly an all-indta one that it could have been cImU with 
only by thn Ce!ttr:il Govern men t. Mr. Amery in the aame speech, soggeaM what 
the reason wna, Ccutral Government’s reluctance to encroach on the Provincial 
Government’s fiinciinnH. The iiltimale power rested with the British Government 
lust as the final and uUim'ite iK)wer in the Central Government rested with the 
Viceroy. 'These powers are immense. We have seen the Oentral Government’s 
powers exercised in a moat drastic and sweeping way, pushing everything aside, very 
recently. But why, in this case, wf-re nut drastic reforms uiatitnted by the Central 
Government in the welfare of millions or at least hundreds of thousands of Indians, 
dependent on the meaaiiies being token ? 

After referring to the absence of sympathy and oo-operation on tha part of (he 
Indian people with any scheme originating from the British Government, Lord 
Huntingdon said: ’Mf we are to cope with this famine^ I would earneally psesa that 
the problem of the future of India ahonld be brought out of cold storage and we 
thonld again attempt to thaw Indian mistrust by sympathy and generous understan- 
ding in this crisis. 

’'United Nations Must Quabanteb India’s Fbeboom*’ 

“Once we have won the confidence and friendship of the Indian people, half 
the problems connected with the famine will be solved. Public opinion in India 
could be brought to support any scheme of regulation. Leaders of different partiee, 
if given the chance, could induce farmers and merchants to release their etocka. 
The public would be prepared to make any aacrificea demanded of them. Confidence 
would be difficult to create, but a gesture to prove the integrity of our aim might 
succeed. For this gesture, I afn going to suggeat the British Government might, as 
it were, declare India to be in a etate of trust or wardship. She would be as it 

were, a ward in democracy. We should aak our great Alltea to join with ua in 

guaranteeing India’s future freedom. Inter-Allied co-operation, now envisaged in 
high places as the basiH for world peace, ia so vast and ao thorough that 1 do not 
think It will be impossible for us to ask the United States, the Soviet Union and 

China to act with great Britain as guardian who will jointly be reiponaible for 

India’s present welfare and guarantee her future freedom. With her future freedom 
thus guaranteed, the distruKt of Indians of all partips might be dispelled and leaders 
might be able to co-operate in the most drastic scheme for fighting this battle 
against famine. Again in this mutual co operation, Indian leaders might be prepared 
to work not only to fight the famine but also in the prosecution of the war. Such 
a beginning might he the first step to India’s working together to find a basis for 
the future constitutional Government of their own country. The security of the 
Pacific Front and above all necessities of humanity demand that the Indian people 
must be saved from the disaster which ia Uireatening to engulf tliem. 

Failure of Tranbpobt Main Caubb 

Lord Catto (Liberal National) said Lord Huntingdon htid wandered somewhat 
from the terms of the motion into the political aB|.)eot of the question. 

don’t propoae to follow him in that because, quite candidly^ I don’t know 
what he meant by the ’’ward of democracy,” and I doubt verv much whether any 
of my Indian friends would understand such an expression. We are not discussing 
the merits or the demerits of constitutional arrangeroenta in India, or even how or 
why thiB calamity has fallen upon a poor people. We axe diacuasing how beet to 
relieve them in the quickest poasible time.* The part pf India cbiSy concerned 
is one I know well and I can apeak on this matter with strong feeliogs. 
The famine ia a proven tible thing. After anying that the horror of 
famine in India from which she had fufferra from the dawn ol her 
history, had become almost a thing of the past through tbe great effieieney ojf relief 
organisation, Lord Catto declared that relief meaaaroa had proved Ina^uate 
because the manifold difficnitiea of internal and external war-time transport ware 
not SttflAeiently taken into acc*ounl. 

Lord Catto concluded : ''We are not disciisaing this matter only becauM of Its 
humanitarian aai>eot. We are diacusaing it because we have direet reapbnaibiliW, 
By the eonstiiution, the British Parliament is respoiiaibla for the welfare and gOM 
goverument of India. Wa are pari of that Farliameui and wa share that 
vcsponaibility.” 
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_ ^ tMUy Mid U is the ofitokm of ooomnnisCs Uud MiheHo Hie liimito la 
lam’k pTOOHotion had pretorTsd o somssrhot nsprmsibte ratio lo tiio ineMsinF 
mnmum. had lefi a fsry aanow margin to deal witk an oncrgenej of erop 
faUni^ hni it bad not left India in a state of normal sufficiency India had been 
able 10 the last tra years to deal with larger ahortagea. Clearly, the oaase hae 
Mn mterrol maladjustment in reference to trairsoort, profiteering and hoarding. 
There ooura only be one solution in the present MtuatiiMi — some draaiio measure to 
e^trol all prices of foodatuffH and force them oii«to the market, 'llie Guremmsoi 
of India had taken such powers. The Ptmiab in partit^iilar was still eery far from 
bdng in a mood to co-o^ate. It wm clear a aitnnttoii had been allowed to (m oa 
which, though It might be bettered by rigoroua adminiatraiive meaBiirra, would eoa- 
tinne to preaent a grave difficulty onttl ttie prlcee were brought altogether nearer 
the normal by the igiportation of rice from Burma and the taisaibiltiy of the im- 
portation of wheat ffoni Australia or Canada. Looking back, lie thought, they 
could fairly say that the Bengal Qovernment certainly did not show itself sufficiently 
farseelng or sufficiently setive si an early atace of the sittiation. *lta attitude aerma 
to ns to compare unfavourably with that of Bombay and Madras In cintumstanoea 
not entirely dissimilar. If any criticism of the Central Government can be Juatified, 
it it on tlie grounds that it showed undue hesitation in putting aufficieiit preaaute 
on the non-co-operative provincea. 

Lord Hailey said he joined with Lord Qaito in deprecating any siiggastion 
of a gesture to India each as Earl Huntingdon had proposed. ‘^Iiidis hss only 
one objective end one smbition end that is indettendenoe. Ward trusteeship as 
used by us is in very little favour in Indian political circles. I doubt whether the 
asebeistion of our Allies or the United Nsttona in the form of the guarantee sng- 
gested or the joint assumption by them of trusteeship for India would be any 
moce satisfactory to India than it would be flattering to ua. But looking to the 
future, there is certainly one lesson which sticks out. There could be no stronger 
argument than that provided by these events to ' prove the inadviasbility of the 
fragmentation of India which would Inevitably result from such schemes at that 
for tlie creation of a separate dominion consisting of Moslem provinces.** 

Mabteely Defence of Inaction 


Lard Strabolgi said: *T congratulate the Government on the masterly defence 
that had just been made by Lord Hailey, I most respectfully congratulate Lord 
Bailey himself. I never remember hearing eo masterly a defence of iiisctlon and 
indecision , no more competent finding cu reasons why nothing could be done 
and what that it was inevitable and 1 cannot withhold my personal admiration 
of his speech.” Lord Strabolgi said Lord Hailey informed us that India was 
eelf-Bupporting in food. Lord Btrsholgi thought however that it was correct at the 
present time to say that if we had not come, India could only have been eelf- 
supporting in foodstuffs^ If we had accepted the inadequate atstidard of diet for 
a very large proportion of the Indian population, Lord Strabolgi added: **The 
unfortunate fact is that ooirsiderable quantities of food had to be exported from 
India for war purposea to the middle East. It went out because it wai a normal 
thing to do and unless there was some strong band at the Centre aa Lord Hailey 
■ays will always be needed to stop these exports and insist on the ioroas In the 
Middle East getting foodstuffs from elsewhere, then you are bound to have this 

Lord Strabolgi said, have here a telegram received yesterday morning In 
answer to a cable sent by a friend of mine to a gentleman whom I^rd Haileu 
knows very well— ifarfin Harlihy, spifcial correspondent of Beutere m New Delhi. 
He was ariced about this question of exports. If I trouble you with telmam 
and particularly recommend it to the attention of Lord Hatt^ it reada aa followa 
— thia waa an independent eource. Reuter^e chief correspondent is impartial and he 
knowa all facts— “lit the early part of this year, the Indian Goferiiment i^Mng 
the poambilities fdr food shortage pressed for large imports efft^ into India and 
received IfiuOOO tone. This was only a pari of the amount asked for. With ppM* 
tioM in North Alrict ud with U-bort .inktap tho^Mi^^iDe oc^ ud In 
.tew of thoM bitta. conpled with the bumper Irntreet in tte Pnnia>V Oowrnmont 
decided not to wee* for farther importe; It ie bow admitted ^t thia wee n 
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for teqntiitioii of food ^ (4>-*drMUe loridoa of rtftiODing la the pmioeei ; aad (5) 
•tatotory firico 4MMitro!|. 

[liord Strnbolffi litor 'tdid Reuter that he had been ailainformed in itatlng 
that the telemm referred to by him as haring been lent by Martin HerUhy was 
aent to a imratc ludiriduai. In point of fact the meaaage waa iasaad in Reuier^e 
Newa Berrice.] 

;BunBAUGR10Y’8 FAlLUltB 

After refming to the meaaage of Reuter^e apedal correapondent In Kew Delhi, 
Mfirtin Herlihy, hmd StTiabolri said, **1 am afraid it disci 08 «a what iiiidaed waa 
implicit in the defence of liord Hailey.'* Lord Birabolgi added: *^Oiioe more ire see 
this fatal diaiwse of buTeauofacy -tprocrastination.*’ 1!hey started too 1«to,iael np too 
many commiiteps, thoatd>t *tcio long what they were going to do and in ithe mean- 
time thin horror mun of famine waa galloping along. 7o«ahow how dilating was not 
only the Bengal Goremment but ths Oentral Gorerniaent in dealing with this matter, 
between January 1, this year and March 15, from Bengal alone, to fight the loae of 
Burma rice, 300,000 tons of fioe waa exported.” 

Lord Hailey interacted: ''That has beau denied.** 

Lord Strabolffi : *It was said in Abe Bengal Legislature. If it baa been denied 
I am rery glad to hear it 

Lord Hailey : '*It waa offieiallr denied by the Goremment of India that tfaero 
had been this alleged export of 3001,000 tens of rice from Bengal.” 

Lord Strabolgi added, in addition to the large number of soldiers, Indian 
#nd European, there waa another cause— enormous number of Indian labourecs 
working for the Goremment on the rarions achemes who also had to be fed. 

“Thank Hearens. Lord Waveii has arrired in Delhi,” continued Lord Strabolgi. 
'There is a man used to dealing with icalitiea^ a proved organiser and be at any 
rate will, 1 ho|H% be supported in taking the most drastric steps to deal with this 
famine.” r.ord Strabolgi urged the release of some of the army foodstocks to feed 
theae etai ring people and use* the army to administer the distribution of foodstuflTe 
and provide transport as well.#. 

Lord Strabidgi aaid he thought the Japanese propaganda that they would 
feed Bengal with rice released from Burma was mobably nonsense because be 
understood that in Burma, the Japaneae methods had so upset t!ie cultiratoza that 
there was ihortage of rice iii Burma. The whole trouble has been lack of action 
on the part of the Bengal Government. There Is the new Vicoroy and we all wish 
him well. 1 feel that if he is supixirted by the India Office, he will accompitsh 
great things. 

Replying to the debate, Lord Muneter^ Hnder^ Secretary of State for India ^ 
defended the India Government against the charges levelled againat it and Btniei 
that “it would be contrary to all the facta in this very complicated story to 
aasame tiiat tbe Government of India was content to do absolutely nothing 
until the situation had developed into the serioua dimenaiona that we see to-day.” 
He referred also to the reluctance of the Oentral Government to encroach on the 
powers of the provinces unless “a province had failed to co-operate in handling 
the food problem to such an extent that the war effort was seriously affected.” 

Lord Munster said : “1 have no wish myaelf to be drawn into the future con- 
atitutional problems which may confront India and I shall therefore, reserve my 
reroarka entirely for this very highly complieated question. I ahonld like to record 
my deep and aincere sympathy with the Indian people in this dire misfortune that 
hu oome upon them.” 

Dealing with the fundamentals dl the food problem, Lord Munster said 
"Despite Uie increased acreage which is now under cultivation, the amount oi 
foodituffa available pet head has, in consequence of the vast increase in popuiaUon 

remained praolicaliy atatiouary from year to year” Should anything occur to 

dietnrb the normal flow of traaa between the email subaiatent farmer and the great 
urban population, a man-made artificial famine ii at once creat^ a famine quite 
diitinei in every way from that oauaed by the failure of crops over which menkind 
haa little or no control. At the moment, Bengal ia enduring both forms of disaster 
—man-made and natural.** 

Peoviwoial GoynnNiiBNTa and tbb Cbntbb 

Turning to the quection of raponaibliity of Hia Majosty*! Goyerumen^ the 
Goyemment of India and the Froyineial Goyeriimenta, Lord Munster said : *Tt is a 
aubataniial ahd important poiat, thia qaealion of duties whioh ttl\ to each of dioae 
authorities under the Act of Parliament. Any of yon who know India will not 
loiget that under the exiating Oonatitutton— laaylng aride for the moment toe Indian 
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jratly dUfoting sin '.and waalth— tha Indian Kmpiia U made np ot 
•l^en Fhmucw, some m great at the principal Eoropean oonntriaii to whom 
oerwn reBponsibililieB hare om allotted to enable them to function ae aiitonomoue 
unite, in many reetHWte practically fully eclf-gofeming. Proriiicial Govemmente 
undw tlie Govmment of India Act of 19jJ5 are resimnatble for, among other 
matters, agncuiriKal derelopment and for the production and diatributjon of 
foodetufe. In fan: the Houee will eee they arc primarily reaponaiblc for the 
execution and carrying out of any common food policy in India than that provided 
by t If adiniDiF*in*ivc ortianiaatiope of the Provinoee and Statca. It ie tnre the 
Gmtral Govcrnn>ent bae certain powers of co-ordination and hae used them to give 
advicci aeeietai^c and help to the autonomoue Provincca but for the functions of 
Government which have been devolved on the Provinces it hae no adminiitrative 
agency of its o^ and it must, thereforerdepend on the machinery which ia in 
cxutence in the Prorincca. That is the poeition at the preaeut time in all the 
Provinces and of courae in the Statei too. 

"Let me now pees on to ^e Oentral Government end explain the poaiUon it 
has occupied: The Oovernmeot of India haa apecial war time powers which enable 
it to override Provincial Oovernmenta if neceasary to secure that Provincial action 
conforms to all India lequirementa. These powers wwe, 1 venture to think, not 
ftranted by Parliament with the purpose of coercing Provincial administration who 
in the performance of their proper provincial fuDctiona .seemed over anxious to 
protect the interests of their own population or failed to move at that speed which 
miffht have been expected of them, 'ihey were granted lor use in time of emerKeney 
and when India was threatened by war. That ia the governing situalioii. But ft 
would be an extreme measure to use these power to’ deal even in wiatime with 
a problem of these nature. It may perhaps be said that tiie granting of provincial 
autonomy has resulted in leesening the efficiency aa viewed from U)e Afl-ludian 
standpoint but that is no reaeon why the Central Government should 
encroach on the provincial reeponsibilities except in the moat exeepiional 
cireumetances. If it should prove that a Province has faUed to co-operate in 
handling the food problem to such an extent tliat the war effort was seriously 
affected, then the Central Government would be iustihed in using these powers. But 
I think myself that it would be an unhappy development if the Government of 
India were to exert these powers and bni^ aside responbiblo democratically based 
Governments, whenever an ugly situation threatened or developed in a particular 
province. 

*1 ask myself this question : What ie the first task of any democratic Gorrern* 
ment ? Surely it ie to look after and safeguard the well-being and interests of all 
people, both the majority sod minorities, and most elecied Governmenfs are usually 
deeply sensible of this responetbility. 1 should have thought myself that it ia quite 
clear that the Central Government hae adopted the only I'Ossible course short of 
the extreme meesiiree 1 have mentionrd, because it has coiititiiially and rarneetly 
Bought to obtain the loyal co-operation of the Frovincee. it would be contrary to all 
the laots in this verv complicated story to assume that the Govern ment of India 
was content to do aoeolutely nothing until the situation had developed into the 
eeriouB dimenaions that we see to-day. 

Bbitain’s Rebpowbibiuty 

Dealing with the position of Bis Majesty's Government, Lord Muiieter eaid, 
"Quite apart from our statutory and conatitutiona) resiioneibilitiea that wo retain 
for securing the safety of the peoples of India, it would be our natnrel wish at all 
times to render every conceivable form of aasistanoe and help to all our partiieri 
within the Empire, whatever their precise and constitutional t)oeition, wherever they 
may be eitnatea, and whatever the cost That wish of course is msgnified lii times 
of greet tribulation and need. Loyalty to the Empire implies an obligation on the 
part of all of us, a natural eafeguara of common interesu and recognition of the 
duty of mnUial aesistance to one another. The problem then so far ae we m 
oonoerned, here at home, in the matter of internal administration in order to 
secura an effective distribution within IndfiL is limited entirely to the provision of 
shipping for carrying food supplies that Inffia require* from outside sourees. I think 
ii m hardly necessary for me to remind the House the many rrils ^at are mad* 
upon ut in this matter of shipping. to jhdge in the light of Ml ^vM 

fMtora and all other urgent demanda of the United Nations and allot ehifmiir 


m think that the efljprto we have made ha^ not b»‘n wiihont eoaro 
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in fhlpf which bnte hten dlfcrted to nect the prcMiag need of food 
mwtiii in certftin dietricta of Indie," 

IvDU Govt’s IlfBABOEnB 

After f^erring to the meeraree tsken dj the OoTenunent of ludin end the 
onfocsBeen diffienltiee when they eeme to eonenlt the provinces on the qnnntitv of 
tnrphis ioodgnioB eveilable, Lord Monster seid that despite the excellent wneet 
harvest in JNorth-Weet India it became obvious in the middle of this year that the 
hisie plan had not.provided soffioient remedy to meet the diffienlties of the more 
hard pressed areas and therefore an amendment was found necessary to this plan. 
In normal peacetime, imports of foodsioffs into India spread throughout the period 
of tweife months, amounted to about two-and*half per cent cd the totol consumption. 
The situation therefore, differed fundamentally from the position in Britain where 
by far the greater amount of foodstuffs were imported and price control of vital 
eommodities could essilv be instituted without great difficulty. The basic plan did 
deal with price control but it was believed its effective operation would brmg food- 
grains on to the market at reasonable prices. 

During the early months of last year, the Central Government instituted the 
grow-more food campaign which' brought an additional eight million ecree under 
foodcropa last year, and would probably bring twclre miflioD acrea thia year. This 
would normally have met the deficiencies following the fall of Buima, but unfor- 
tunately it did not. The Ceptral Government haa and waa continually and ener- 
getically devoting itself ta the food problem. Lett July, the Government appointed 
a committee and Proviucial Governmeuta’ special representatives could make 
ifpreseutatioiiB on what was described as a longterm food policy. That Committee 
reported at the end of last month to the Government of Indis. -We received a tele- 
gram late last night explaining that the decision included a new and revised edition 
of the basic plan for managing provincial aurplnses and deficits. 

Aa regaida prices, atatiitory price control, both lor foodgrains and other 
eommodities, was to be establisheo, ultimsiely being built up on jprovincisl snd 
regionsi bssis. Frovincisl control of prices was, meanwhile, to be snbject to Central 
approval. Full rationing of towns with a popniation of over one hunored ihouaand 
waa accepted as fundamental. If this scheme worked well, it would prevent a 
xeeurrence ot this famine which had caas»d so much anxiety among us. 

Causes of Bengal Cbibib 

Explaining the reasoDB for the ahortage of foodstuffs in Bengal, Lord Munater 
•aid, ”The present npliapi y sit nation which has developed is due to a variety of 
reasons. 'Ibe loss of Burma has its repercuBsioDa upon Bengal and other diatricta 
in India. But the Provincial Govirnment was not serioualy alarmed at that time 
because there were reservis of atci ka from an excellent crop which bad come on 
the market at ihe beginning of the year and were in the hands of a number of 
traders and culiivaiora. Cyclone and floods occuir«d in rice-growiiig areas in 
Bengal and di atioyed not only a ponion of the coming season *b crop but also 
reaulted in the loss of some of the ii serve stock held by the traders snd cultivators. 
As a result of this the last harvest aas loor with probably a 25 per cent reduction 
in ibe quantity of the former yearsi The disiribuiion of foodstuffs was also ham- 
pered b> a lack of small craft which had been removed 1^ the boat denial policy 
luaiituied -at ibe tinn ot the tbreaiined invasion from Burma. In addition the 
railways in Eaaiern India aeoe carrying immense quantities of military personnel 
and iquiimeiii. All ihia a^iavated tiie eaee and caused a ahortage in the reduction 
and diatribiuion of Inodartiffii. 'J he traders in all crops tended to board hi the 
hope of oliteiiiing a eubataiitial rise in prices and the culti valors were reluctant to 
dispose of any MVEplas they held for the fear of having to buy back at a higher 
price, if» tlie famine cotidi'ioiiB spread or the next harvest iaifed. Thus the poaition 
M a whole was aemntuated by the lose of Burma, by adverse supply poaitiona, by 
fear of iiivaalou whielk at that time wae very much alive, and by laek of any 
marketable^ sorpljiis through hoarding and withholding of atocka for speculative 


Lord Munster then recalled the measures taken to deal with the eriaia ainee 
August and aaid : ’’I'he Central Government haa treated this queation aa a matter 
Scet-eliii importance end has taken a number of ateps to assist the Bengal 
Gofcmmcnt. Arrangements have been made for the rniinug of apceftal lo^ tralna 
dMly to carry foodgraint from North- West India to Oalcutta and beyond. Delivenca 
•I fnoihtrama to Bengal ainee the beginning of Aptib on Government aeeount has 
■mounted to 181,000 tons cl riee snd 194,000 tons of other loodgrsiiis. During thn 
mSBlh a Soptember, dslivoriss nmoanted to 78.000 loiis»" 
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wponsible for wh«t takes place. If there has been lack of imagination in the 
handling of this problem, lack of initiatiTC, and failure to take fnll cognisance of 
facts and bring the best remedy to bear, we in this House are ultimately respon- 
sible and we cannot shirk that responsibility. If, as a result of our enquiry, any 
conclusions should be reached, we must not hesitate for one moment to carry them 
into effect, however distasteful they may be end even if they involve personalities, 
those in high places, we must not shirk from the consequences ( hesr, hear ). 

**The explanations that have been given are that it was an act of Qod in 
giving a bad harvest in certain psrts of India, that it wm the King’s enemies in 
9ie shape of cutting off supply from Burma end other parts of the Fsr East to 
India : that it was the creating of dual responsibility brought about by the pass- 
sge of the India Act and the reluctance of the provinces with surpluses to sell 
them to full extent tlist might have relieved shortage. It was sleo said to be due 
to individual hoarding ; to difficulty .of transport, external and internal, and on one 
or two ocoaaions, Mr. Anwry has mentioned the matter of inflation. It would 
be quite unfair to Mr, Amery to suggeat that he faces with complacency or anything 
like complacency the tragic events in India. Mr. Amery^ he said, ia greatly troub- 
led by what has taken place and taking place to day. But having brought into 
review at various times all the adverse circumstancea with which the Government 
of India has been confronted he feels that if they have tailed, and they have failed, 
ttat failure ia not a diahoiiourable one. Like a swimmer who battles nobly and 
fails to make laud, they are to be pitied and not blamed for what has taken place. 

'*But let US be quite candid with ourselves, that ia not the view taken by a 
very large number of our Indian fellow subjecta.” It was not the view taken in the 
United States nor by himself. He had no desire to oversimplify the problem and 
did not dispute any cuntribuibry and extenuating causes detailed hy Mr. Amery on 
many occasions. '*But having said that, I alill think our Government of India— 
inoludhog in that expression all our acting peraonnel both here and in India— must 
take a aubatantial share of the blame for what haa taken place. In my view that 
arises beeause they are directly responsible for what are the main causes of the 
trouble.” 

Main Oausb of Famine 


Mr. LawrwoB referred to the visit he bad paid to India 40 or 60 years ago 
during which there was a local famine. At that time there was plenty of food 
in India, bat the main cause of starvation of certain individnala in that parti- 
cular area waa that they were without the means to buy the food tbe 3 [ needed. 
It had been one of the great iriumpba of the Government of India that in recent 
years up to the present disaster, famine had been almost unknown (cheers). He 
thought the main cause of the present famine was the same— large numbers of 

eh ‘ ■ 


grains aa would keep them alive. 

The main eauae of tbia increaie in price was inflation. For the inflation, 
the Government of India and nobody else could be held responsible. He did 
not think Mr. Amery would dispute that itiflatioa was, at any rate, one of the 
oanaen— he would say one of the main eauees of the present situation. Mr. Amery 
had stated on October 21 in reply to a question that inflation waa a contributory 
eanae. "We may, differ as to the degree of impor lance which is aitacbed to this 
partieular thing but aa a fact it baa been a contributory cause. If any evidence 
ia wanted on inflation— and I am using the word inflation deliberately aa disiioet 
from the rise in prices caused by other mesne— J think it ta more or lest pro- 
ved by the fact that increaie in prices ia not confined to food grains bnt extenda, 
na far aa I can learn, throoghoat all commodities, though noi precisely to the same 
extent. My information is that the general index has risen somethuig in the 
nature of three hundred per cent.” The thioga the farmer wanted to buy had 
inereased in price from 4G0 to 5UQ percent : food graina GOO lo 700 per cent and 
apeoifio oommoditiea at mnoh as flCO per cent. 

Lord Winterton (Coiiaervaiive), interposing, asked if there bad been any 
rise in the wages. 

Anothtf member wanted to know If the figures were for India as a whole or 
only BengaL ' 

MBASuase to Combat Inflation Inadx^atb 

Mv. Pithick Lawrence replied that Mr. Amery himseH had disclaimed any 
ability In give the general lev«l of prices. One of the diiadviRttages to which the 
Bouse was subjected at present was the difficulty to get information which waa 
aot otfieial. The same answer applied to what Earl Winterion said : Frankly, 1 
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doii% know what the lerel of rine in the wefcee it* None can poeiibly tell what 
wae the awmel rite in prieee without careful InTeetiy^ation, which only the Qorm- 

ft India could ha?e carried out. Perhaps later in the debate, OoTemment 
will anawer that question/* *There is no mystery as to what caused inflation. 
Of MUTse it IB perfectly true that there has been a certain amount of debt re- 
patriation and that is as far as it aoes. But It ha» not gone to the full esteut 
necessary order to prevent inflation. I do not see how tlie Secretary of State 
can possibly deny responsibility for thir. It is not a mstter of the Provincial 
Govern men t.** He said bo could not see how Sir John Anderson could deny it, parti- 
cularly seeing that he is the head of the Treasury which, nnder his predecessor, 
hid been m(^t careful in avoiding inflation in this country. "But the Govern- 
ment of India has not taken the same care regarding inflation that the Ohanoellor of 
the EsehequeT has taken in Britain.** He appreciated that the Indian Govern- 
ment wm missing a very courageous, able and wise man in Sir Henry Strakoseh 
who died in Uie last few days after an illness of two yenrs. Without disparaging 
roerift of Prof. Gregory ^ he was not a man of the financial ex|>erienca and calibre 
of Sir Hemy Strakoach, 

BeCarring to the shortage of barveet of grain crops in India during 1943, 
Mr; Lawrence aaid it had been increased by the stoppage of imports from wheat 
souea* Government were really the only people responsible for bringing the re- 
medy, because the local provincea could not deal with the matters of export or 
import of grain. "That is a matter which must be dealt with by the Central 
Gbveriimeni and has no doubt been decided by the Central Government in India 
all: riiioitg|h«** 

Plea to Subbipisb Food Pbicbs 

Tuvning to the question of remedies, Mr. Lawrence said, although it waa 
wrong to meet inflaiiou with deflation it was certainly not wrong to stop further 
inflation and that was the first problem confront ng Government. Bieps must 
be taken to cut of the surplus pnrchssiiig power either by taxation or loans* It 
might be necessary, to aubaidiae prices of food. He thought some form of rationing 
abmild be instituted hi others part of India •• hsd been done with* some enbstantial 
•ufloese by the Government of Bombsy. Exports must be stopped and not 
leaterted until the food rituation in India was on s much firmer basis. There 


muet be impevis on as large n scale at poesible. He would coggest to 

the War Cafaenel that the result of the famine in India aiay be 

equivalent of w military defeat He wanted to say a few tentative worde— 
and be empbaeimd tentative political aspect. Mr. Lawrence said he waa afraid 
they could not get oat of their minda (hat unhappy political divisions in India 
ban not made it. tnsier to solve tfiis intricate problem, but he noticed that Mr. 
Jinmak on Ootober 31 had made n statement to which na exomtion could bo 

tehsa. It wm. ooaebed in wordi: that wonid not give oflbnoe and wae designed 

to help rathoB tkairi hinder. If. mne method eonid be found of enlisting the 
eo-operatioiit of all acotions in the humanitarian work of alleviating and ulti- 
mately brinsiitg to an end the famine conditions in India he ho|)ed it would not 
be lightly icymtcd. 

Mr. Leopold Amery, Secretary of State for India, speekmg next, said he thon^t the 


whole Uonae was obliged to. Mr. Petbick Lawrence for a most temperate and fair 
analysis if. rite natare of the problem with which they were confronted. He did 
not think that he differed funa him on a single point of that analysis, thouf^ 
possibly hft might have given, a elightly different emphasis to some of the facts. 
^In any ease, 1 would eche* wbst he said at the begiiMiiDg of his remsrkt. namely,, 
that it w»a only right and fitting thnt this Houss should devote nttention* not pnlf 
to ihxm tmm^iate and griivoue calamity with which the unhappy people of Bengw 
are faced and the people of some other districts of India, but also to the analona 
genewy economic ’situation in Indin ns n whole.. 1 undoubtedly agree with Mm 
therm 

*'1 otffc* add tb.t Ihe ptoUmb !• on. of «*«. wkhr dim.o.ion.. Ooly^ Ik. 
otiMr 6a, Lord Woofimi told n. thot w. m niimfnc into ^ world .korUge. e^ea 
tin., Mr. WaUaee, 'i^B.-Prwldent of America bn Stored thnt food will U . 
do^BUit problem i. 1944 , tknt the output wUt not begin to met the OT«rwlMlminc 
dnwnde of 1945 nnd Oiet proper orgenlwtion, to mnl a ^mon w^ food 
haforahand ia a qoaadon of life or death fon mllliona. Ihe brnkdotra of Nui 
Ijnnnp in Enron, m.y wail confront na an appalling litnato. ^a wUar 
iMilam ia rlght^ engaging the nttonUon of the United Nntiona. Itonwhile •• Mr. 
AtMe Lawrancf haa inaiatad, wa hnra our own more direct reapoo^lUi. 
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*Io the cete of ladle, we nndoebtedly htTe e eonetituiioiiel reeponeibili^ of 
which we heve not dWeeted oiirecl?eB eftn if in e Ime meeenre we hete tnnefered 
1^1 powere end the ectuel working neehinery Of GoTemment to Indieo heodi. 
In eny ceae, we are concerned with the enffering of meoi women and fellow eitiieae 
trf the Empire whom it ie our duty to help end eacoour to the beet of onr ability 
in time of dAuger end distreea. I hope the Houee will beer with me if^I go in 
eome deleiJ into the economie beekgrrand end peat history of the preeent eituetion. 

*Tbis Beogei famine is something more tnen an iaoleted incident. It ie a 
danger elgaal, warning ne of long-range meaenrea which ate needed me well ee 
immediate relief. The rest mAjority of the population of India have alweye been 
and still are saheietrnce cultivAtors. They wring a mp^re and preearions exiatence 
from their amall holdings, and only the need for finding e little ready money for 
rent, for payment of debts and for purebaae of the very minimum of necesaitiee 
and petty luxuries leida them tot, twii inch ntrrow mergin of surplus food ee they 
can manage somehow or other to do without It it from this narrow and flnetuat- 
ing; margin from oeer fifty million small holdinga from which nrbsn and indaatrial 
Inua has to be fed. in former times, famine tn Indie, at in Obim^ wet endemic 
extending to smeller or larger areas wheneFer failure of monsoon reins or floods or 
eyclunes led to local or general crop sbortsge. 

INCRIIIS nr POFDLATIOH 


Under British rule, the construction of over dOjOOO miles of railway and vaat 
irrigation projects and not the least the ever present availability in peacetime of 
flipping nave enabled auppliea to be rushed to deficit areas. As my friend pointed 
out in nia intereating reminiscences, in that ease the Immediate problem in the 
famine area was to find money for relief works and other wise to enable starving 
peasants to' aurvive. With the help of these balancing factoia and of a highly 
developed organiaation for famine relief, Indian euthtwities have in recent times 
been eole to keep in check ;the ever present mensee of loeel famine. Bat these 
meesures, coupled with such other factors ss improved health oonditiona, have 


month there ere ‘Over 900,000. additional mouiha to be fed in BrfClah India alone. 

**MemiiezB Will have reed ^in the White Paper a review of the situation by Sir 
AMtiul ffagu^, wbo till the other dav was Food Member of the Yiceroy’e Council. 
Bir Asiiul spoke with ail the authority of one wbo has not only filled in the Bengal 
Assembly the :high position tWhieh yoa. Sir, hold In this House, but wbo us himself 
a son of the soil duW' devoted *inost of his life to the cause of the Bengal peaventry. 
He pointed out that the annual production of rice per head in Bengal bad gone 
down over the last fiO yearn from ':984 pounds to 2^ pounds as a result of the 
increaee of the jiepulation in that one province alone of over one million a year in 
^ last decade. Fart of the inoieasB ie no doubt oceounted for by the growth of 
urban and indncirial Bengal. But fihe main fawrease has been in agricultural 
districts, where in some caees the iKipnlation runs to ^ver 2,000 to a square mile 
and is reflected in the growing Scagmentation of peasanU’ holdings whioh now 
average only three and w hair icMs. We io this coantTy are feoed 1^ fha great 
nrobim of an hualneai ehrinkiMW of the popniation helow the optimum required 
ior the maintenance ef enir etaniuivd of Jiving end of onr social and international 
obligation. In India <fiie gravest problem in future frill be to find ways and 
means by improved agricultural meOiode, liy iDduetrialifatioD, end by ednealioa, 
somehow or other to oelstsip the pieaenieof the poputation which leavee so llttie 
m margin of surplus, whallier for IndivIdnM atandard of lEe or for finandng loelil 
nelorm. 


Impaot or War 


**l would now atk the Home to otnmder what impaet the war hac made on 
eo pieeariouelj baleaeed an eeouomlo etraetore. India ban pitted an immfnaely 
important part in this war. She hee rafeed nearly two million am for bar army, 
ail foln&teeie. 1 need not cemimi the Hence of the pert which Indian Dbieione 
have played both in saii^ and then In gm^eoning the Middle Enel (ebeera). 
Over and above that aha line mmiahad an enormono volume of nrilitarj supplies 
and indnetrial raw material of MI Mnda to Ihii eonntry. It is perfeellf true that 
wa have wndortahea the nttlaute cost of that part of her eflbit wftieh ie not 
oonoerned with the ImaMdlate netaal rietoeo of India- 

That dam not, however. Mhct theimmefiali war eMnalion. duiliig which YMl 
anai hava hm opnl in India, irith so anAekml onttet in lha miswm* 
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^ *>®»® PTodncedi to abaorb thorn* It wtt ratlly InofiUWo 
ondler thmjonditioDB pripea should tend tb rite. The GoTmmeot of lodU 
compais of what waa poaaibla in the very dlffieidt 
condiuona of India to oope with this. But no degree of taxation upon a ferj 
limited tnz/payin^ olaaa could get away from the position that a Test sum haa 
tan spent in India to agriculturists and others and &ere were no-oonsumer goods 
to absorb'the sums. For the fiast two years the tendency to inflation w«o kept in 
check. It was onlv late in the summer of 1941 that, effected by dimao war news, 
toe price of agncultucal products began to rise really seriously. Once the prices 
began to rise, acconapanied as that waa by an increasingly general uncertainty by 
the actual mr of inyasion, and» 1 must add, for seyerar months in 1942 by the 
widespread and unnecessary disturbances, that the situation did deteriorate at an 
^Md rate. The peasant, finding that he. could meat hia atanding 
obligation by the sale of less produce, and unable to buy goods which he needeot 
naturally in many cases tended--and who will blame: him T— to keep- a little morw 
for bis own iindernoutishod family. In other cases he held back nis crop to make 
sure Chat if his next crop failed he might not be forced to buy food at an 
exorbitant price, as many have in recent months had to do. 

* J viih what Mr. Pethick Lawrence has aaid about that. If 

there had been money the problem would not be nearly aa serioua as it if to*day. 
At Che same time merchants small and large, in villages, towns and cities, follows 
suit. The effect of all these factors, each operating on a relatively amall seale 
upon supplies and prices in great urban and industrial centres, was of course 
wholly disproportionsfe. It was with this increasingly anxious situation tost the 
Government of India was called upon to deal^ amid many other urgent pre-occu- 
pations, during 1942. The problem has throughout been one of high pricea and 
local shortage, both essentially due to maldistribution rather than of an absolute 
overall total shortage for the whole of India. The figures given in the White 
Paper show that the total supply of principal food grains for consumption in. India 
during the past crop year have been nearly two million tons above tbe average of 
the two preceding years. Mr. Pethic Lawrence referred to exports. It is true that 
there baa been a small export during the last crop year, much smaller than in the 
two previous years and actually the net export figure given in tbe White Paper ia 
not wholly correct, because it does not include tbe pretty substsntisi imports of 
food grains on Government account during that period. Such export aa there was, 
has been for regions no less distressed or in danger of distress than India itself, 
namely Oeylon, where conditions are very similar to India, and which suffered the 
loss of toe Burma rice crop nod coastal regions of the Persian Gulf. To the diffi- 
culties in the way of geographical distribution we have also had to induce a rice- 
eating population to accustom themselves to a change of diet. 

Constitutional Difficulty • 

•We must bear in mind the nature of tbe constitution which was set up by 
this House under tbe Government of India Act of 1935. It is very difficult for ns, 
accustomed to a centralised and all powerful legislature and executive, to realiM 
the workings of a federal constitution in which the posers of tbe centre and the 
constituent units are strictly defined and over wide «««■ mutually exeluaive. 
Agriculture and food are in the provincial field, and for the Government of India 
to invade the field of provincial responsibility would in normal PJ*®®. time n®y® 
been not only unoonstitnticMial in the sense that we use the word, 
illegal. It is perfectly true that under Section 102 of tbe Act, strengthened at toe 
ootW of th« ww by , now oeciion 126-A. power to override Jf* 

in toe legislative and the executive field i§ given to the Centre when India s 
aecurity is threatened by war. But to invoke those Mctions in ^|*® J 

administrative machinery or trained staff with which to enforce them, was not an 
easy matter. It was not want of foresight or courage but prdinarv commonMnie 
whfeh led toe Government of India to handle tbe Vrob\em hom^ 
conference with the Provincial and State ^ 

dealing with the food problem, and by persuasion rather than by .coercion. 

“In doing so, the^Central Governroent naturally came up against tbs Mrtalsr 
ioterwt, of dibrent ptovlnc**. To brin(? np the 
ivterwta have not been .ItoKether ewy to |* 

IndUn wdf-gofemment All-ielf-governniMt by it, vew 

Tbs more demooratie and more Acient, the more apt it is to be sealous in the 
defonee of iti own eonetituenti.** 

4 ? 1 • .. 
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Mr. Amery continued: "I need not recapitulate the aeriea of conferencea to 
deal with the queation of food pricea which the Governinent of India conyened 
from October 1839 onwarda. They are folly dealt with in Sir Azizul Baque^a 
very fuli and clear review and they ahow how continually alive the Uovernment 
of India ^waa from the very fiiit to the poBsible dangers of the situation. Among 
other meaaurea widiin the acope of the Central Oovernment’a powers it initiated 
and subsidised a 'i|row-more-food* campaign early in 1942, under which some 
twelve million .additional acres had been brought under food crops. Towards the 
end of 1942, the situation especially as regards wheat, but also in constquence of 
the loss of Burma to which certain parts of Southern India had been accustomed 
to look to supplement their rice supplies, looked so threateningly, not only as 
legarda prices but as r^ida actual supplies in many^ provinces that Government 
convened an All-India Food Conference with Provincial and State Governments. 
At this, it was decided first of ail to drop price control on wheat which had been 
found to keep wheat supplies off the market. Secondly, the Provinces all agreed 
to estimate tneir supply positioD and inform *tbe Central Government of their 
eatimated surplus or dracit. They then undertook to procure all surplus supplies 
and make them available for distribution by the Centre to areas which were in 
deficit On this foundation the Government of India’s basic plan for feeding deficit 
areas from surplus producing areas was drawn up.’* 

Mr. Cove (Labour) intervening said: ’’Was this information conveyed to 
Government her' ? I am not trying to score any debating point, but 1 have a 
quotation from Mr. Amery in January this year in which he said there was no fear 
m any famine Of any kind whatever, that everything was all right as far as India 
was concerned, and that there waa no cauae for great alarm of any kind. Was sny 
information of that kind conveyed to him, and if it waa what action did the 
(Comment here take , 

Menage of Widespread Famine Averted 

Mr. Amery continuing aaid : **I was uaturally in constant touch with the 
Government of India over the sitnation, and while the Government of India had 
its anxiettea the measures it had taken wore in their hope-^nd I may add the 
hope waa justified in a greater part of India— sufficient to meet the needs of the 
situation. But if Mr, Cove will have patience for a few minutes more, be wiU find 
m fuller answer to the question he hsa asked in the statement I ain going to make. 
What I was going to say was that these Arrangeiuents, beeped as they were by 
the substantial emergency imports for which the Government of India In good time 
asked this country, and which thia country supplied iu spite of the shipping diffi- 
culties, and also hdped a little later by a bumper wheat crop in the Punjab— aided 
by these windfalls the arrangements made by the Governmeat of India, in the 
main achieved their immediate pnxpose. If we are to judge the aitiiation as a 
whole and in its proper perspective, we must remember that what threatened India 
a year ago was a widespread, possibly almost nniversal famine. If members will 
look at the notes in section 5 of the White Paper on the position of ^er areas 
than Bengal, they will realise the extent to which that menace was averted or 
brought within narrow limits. For that credit is duly given in the MOtes to the 
administradve action taken by the province in particular where the danger at 
one time seemed the greatest, the lore-sight of Sir. Roger Lumley in the early 
enforcement of rationing in Bombay City and in general the energy of his adminis- 
tration are deserving of recognition. In the States of Travancore and Cochin only 
the most drastic measures iiave averted what might have been a terrible calamity. 
Much good work has indeed been done dl over India to which it would be difficult 
to do Justice iu a brief summary.^ 

'*AU the same, credit should justly go to the Government of India for their 
part in dealing with thia grave problem and for their succeas in steadying an 
anxioua and pnoarioua situation for more dian three quarters of India. I ahould 
like her to pay my tribute as hia imrtner sod fellow-worker to Lord LifUUhgow 
who irom the fint to the last in ail iuonmerable diflknlt problems and anxieties 
created by the stcaiii of the war proved himself, by hia foresight, energy and wis- 
dom a tower of ticength (cheersL If ditappoiatment attended the high hopes with 
whieh he eet out over seven and half yean ago of seeing a United India well-laan- 
ehed on her way to full eoaslitatiooal fieedom, history will atauredly not leave the 
blame with him.* 

Mr. Seymowr Cocky (Labour) iatervening : When did he visit the fitmine 
^ Mr. Coot (I^iiboa.) ^ Wl|y dU Jw not do wluit lAird BWI has dhM 
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Mr. Amtry replied : 'Huit ii not an altofiathet reawMabla qneition to aik. 
M me now turn to the particular and diitreeeing case of Bengal. Membera wn o 
have read the White Paper will have eeen that at laat December"! Pood Conference 
the then Premier of Bengal, Mr. Fazlul Bug, waa not prepared to join in any 
Mllective acheme, and only wished Bengal to be allowed to manage ita own affaira. 
If It could not help others, it could at any rate manage to subsist on its own rice 
crop. Mr. Fazlul Huq's attitude wm no doubt influenced by the fact that the 
inam anxiety at that moment was abopt wheat and in a lesser degree about the 
euMt on Southern India of the loss of rice import from Burma upon which Bengal 
had never depended to any serious extent. 

Free: Inteb-Provincial Trade Stopped 
“Unfortunately, Mr. Fazlul Huq*s optimism about the actual Bengal situation 
proved unfounded. Within a few weeks of that conference it became clear that the 
main Bengal rice crop was seriously short and presently it was realised that the total 
supply would be less than seven million tons, a deficit of over one million tons below 
the normal. This alarming revelation of an allover shortage esme on top of a situation 
already gravely affected in several large areas of Bengal ny local calamities. 1 need 
only mention the devastating cyclone in Midnapore district last year and the flood 
which followed a few months later. In other areas the military necessity of re- 
moving river-boats, which might have facilitated Japanese invasion, added to the 
difficulty of equalising the supplies. By May the situation had become so eritical 
that the Government of India withdrew from the provinces in the eastern . zone 
powers by which they had been able to prevent inter-provincial movement. The 
object was to attract to Bengal by the ordinary law of supply and demand supplies 
from other producing provinces. This undoubtedly afforded some immediate relief, 
but the rise of prices which resulted in the neighbouring provinces other than 
Bengal was so sharp that the provincial authorities protests strongly and vehe- 
mently in the interests of their own people and the free trade experiment had to 
be abandoned. I might add that subsequent reports of the very representative 
Food Grains Policy Committee did not indeed reject the policy of inter-provincial 
free trade as only calculated to raise prices. 


Efforts to Transport Food to Bengal 
“In the last three months every effort has been made to get food through to 
Bengal from the rest of India. There has been no failing in the transport system, 
which is the responsibility of the Central Government. Deliveries has been increased 
from an average of 1,000 tons per day in July and August to 3,700 tons a day 
during September and October. In the six months since last April 3,75,000 tons 
of rice and other grains have been delivered to Bengal on Government account, in 
addition to 1,00,000 tons imported commercially in the free trade period. At the 
present moment a further 300,000 tons from various sources, sufficient to see Bengal 
through the next three months to the main rice harvest, would seem to be assured and 
the most acute problem now is that of distribution within Bengal to districts most 
seriously affected. It is largely from these districU that a great number of desti- 
tute villagers, landless labourers and professional beggars have drifted into Calcutta, 
often in the last stages of weakness. It is their immigration that has been mainly 
responsible for the heart-rending scenes of suffering which have so deeply touched 
and disquieted ns here. The present Bengal Ministry, helped by the long experience 
of provincial and district administration of the acting Governor Sir Thomas Ruther^ 
/ord, has been doing all in their power to cope with a desperate situation both in 
Calcutto and the outlying districts. They are at this moment distributing food 
from 5,500 free kitchens subsidised or maintained by Government In one way or 
another over two million persons arc receiving daily free issues of food, 

Every effort has been made to make price control effective, a far more difficult 


continued and is still continuing. The drath rate ^ 

starvation for Oalentta alone has amounted to rome betw^n August I5th and 
Oetbber 15th. lliere are no reliable figures available for outside districts, but I 
fear that in south-west and aoutb-emit Bengal figures may have been even worse ^ 

use 2sr& 
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hm). Lord WavelU like enother met eoldier before him, ceme, eev for himielf, 
end took eetion. Under hie impolee the Ben^^el GoyernmenI ere teking etm to 
more ell deetitntM from Oelcntte to relief oempi where they een be fed end mdieelly 
reconditioned until they ere fit to retnrn to their own homes. A senior mllitery 
officer with edeqnete steff his been lent to the Bengel Qoyernment to superrise the 
moyement of greins into the districts out of the Oelcntte bottle-neck. 

A membra, interyening, asked whether that was on the initiative of the Viceroy. 

Mr. Amery : ‘*I was referring to his imY>nlse. The army which .on Qen. 
AuehinlecVB initiatiye has already placed considerable . quantities of stores and 
particularly of milk products at the disposal of the ciyil authorities has been 
enconragea to use its resources up to the utmost extent to help tide over the 
sitnation until after the harvest. 

'*Troop8 are being sent to all the worst affected districts in order to help the 
oiyil authorities with transport end safe distribution of food. Additional troops are 
being moved into Bengal for this purpose. IHcld Ambulance and clearing stations 
and a medical staff are being made available for the establishment of a large 
number of smell local hospitals. 

Food Imports and Bbippiko 

'*Whst the House now will wish to know is what we, in this country, have 
been able to do and are doing to help. The problem here is entirely one of shipp- 
ing. Wheat is available in Australia and elsewhere in quite a aufficient supply if 
only ships can be spared to lift it. I need not remind the Honae of the vast 
quantities of shipping required, not only to feed the munition industries and the 
population in this Island or the great armies accumulated here, in the Mediterranean 
and elsewhere as well as for supplying Russia, but for every serious military 
operations enormous quantities of ahipinng have to be concentrated. 

Mr. Sorenaen^ interposing, asked : **Are you aware that reports have appeare<l 
in the press recently of loads of foodstuffs coining from Csnada and Australia 7 
Could not such shipping be used for taking foodstuffs to India 7*’ 

Mr. Amery continuing said : *Tf I might just continue on this question of 
shipping, I would remind the House that something like 2,500 vessels were required 
for the Sicilian landing alone, and that was only a foretaste of the need of the 
larger operations still to come. 1 Admit that our shipping resources are improving 
with the success of the campaign against U-boats, but our military commitment 
are all the time growing with our resources. We have managed to find ships to, 
driver a considerable tonnage of grains to India between now and the end of 
the year. 

'The first few ships have already unloaded and arrivals will continue steadily 
during the next few months and for as long as may be required. But I must 
repeat that the task is no easy one, for every ship released for this purpose is a 
diversion from the war effort and we have all the time to balance against our 
desire to reduce the effects of the famine in India our urgent duty to finish the 
war as quickly ss possible. It is only in that way indeed that we shall Relieve the 
strain of war upon India which has fed to the present distress and which will con- 
tinue to give cause for anxiety until victory is won. Meanwhile every effort will 
be made to expedite the dispatch of such less bulky end strengthening foodstuffs 
as osn be conveyed to India in one way or another. We have already some weeks 
ago released from this country 500 tons of dried milk for which ahipping was pro- 
vided. Booth Africa haa generously offered to put at India's disposal from her 
own resources a considerable quantity of milk products as well as a cargo ot maize. 
Aa a reanlt of the suggestion made the other day by the Member for Btreatham^ 
Mr. Bobertion, the Minister of Food has proyided for India one million Halibut 
oil capsules containing Vitamin A— a consignment of these is already on its way 
by air— for use in treating starvation cases in hospital. Ihe army in India are 
also releasing from their stocks a quantity of their own standard Vitamin eaptules 
which cap be replaced later. Is there then, the House might ask, no efotive way 
whereby the generous sympathy of our public can be shown for those w^ are 
yietimt of this tragic oatutrophe 7 Certainly. 

APFBAL V0& CONTBIBUTIONS 

"Over and above the direct provision of food by the Government there is « 
igreat amount of valuable work in helping to organise distribution in lookinr sfu* 
Awomen and obildren in providing clothes and other aftercare and latar on the look 
ng after the orphans for which private generosity has been enlisted In ladia and 
0 wUeh private generosity in Uus country can and 1 trust will eoi tribnir, 
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Wmil hM ilxcidv let vp a Oenlril Bdief Food from wbioh to rapplament 
▼adOBB local relief foade in Bengal and elaawhere and the High Commieiiioner for 
India here in oonjnnction with the Lord Jiapor and myaelf, has appealed for opn- 
tribatioDe to Lord Wareire fund to he eent to him at the India House. Other 
iunde hare, 1 know, aleo been initiated for the tame general good purpm. i 
have no doubt our public will not be behindhand in showing through one channel 
or another their practical sympathy for the distressed in India. They will not 
;have forgotten the generous spirit in which the. Indians showed their practical 
empathy for those who suffered here from the enemy's air attacks two years ago. 

1 might add that Oeylon, among the many parts of the Kmpire anxious to help# 
has idready made a contribution of Rs. 2,fj0,000 to Lord Wavell’s fund. 

Bo much for the immediate aitiiation. Much remains to be done before the 
anxiety as to the general food situation in India can be regarded ss in any way 
ditniaiahed. The Government of India at the All-India Food Conference early 
last month decided to tighten up and strengthen their whole basic 
plan lor the procurement and distribution off loodatuffs. They arc working to- 
wards the ultimate establishment of an effective statutory price control on a regional 
basie. Ihey have decided on the introduction by Provincial Govern men ts at tho 
earliest possible moment of rationing in all towns with a population of over a 
hundred thousand. In the event of any failure or delay in the execution of them 
measurea tliey have made it clear that they will not hesitate to use to the full 
their war emergency powers. Meanwhile the provinces are everywhere improv- 
ing the organisation. Some form of price control is now in force in almost every 
province. Urban rationing is being actively taken in hand. What is not less 
important is that public opinion in India ia becoming more and more alive to 
the neceseity of measures required by the situation. The Government of India 
are engaged actively in considering how to combat inflation which has to largely 
contributed to the present crisis by more vigorous efforts to get consumer goods 
on the marlmt at reasonable prices and by the ordinary financial expedient of loan 
and taxation policy. For the last six months the general price level has been 
atabilised. We can, 1 think, feel reasonable confidence that in this and other 
waye the Governments in India— the Central and the Provincial Governments— 
will by their co-operation enable India’s economic life to stand up to tho •![•*** 
wUch war has imposed upon it without a reouirence of such calamity as that 
which we are witnessing in Bengal. 

"Will not Impair our Pledges to India" 

The House will have realised from the account I have given and from the 
account given by Mr. Pethick Lawrence the nature of some of the problems which 
confront India not only in war but also in peace. These problems will continue 
to confront India whatever the future form of her Government. The realisa- 
tion of that cannot affect in any way the desire of this House or the people of 
tbie conntry to see India advance as rapidly as possible to the full control of 
her own destinies as an equal partner in the British Common wcslih and an musI 
member of a society of free nations. Nor can it m any way impair the Pl^S^* 
we have given. But it does emphssise one aspect of these pUdi^s. namely, wie 
immense importance to India's future of a system of Government based «« WW- 
ment and co-operation between all its parts and elements, 

lion can ludia IWe secure from cxiern.l deuRer and froin mtonal economi c b m t- 
down and atuin to the greatnwe and proepenty to which her natural leeourcce 

(Liberal National) who waa a mentor of the Vice«>7* *1®'!“®** ah India SS* 
19!;8*1934. ITw Government of India, he aaid, ehould have had an All-la^dia p^. 
He agreed that the main taek and executive action must be left to ^ Qow^ 
ment on the epot but on almoat every queetion of major policy, fte India Wto 

with their eontinnity of experience ehould he »b{o f® STSi. TJ2Li*o?*l<mdon *bad 
■nee to the Govwnment of India. The reeponeihility which rwted on I^don nan 

Bit John jindenon, replying *0 *he debate, eaW ' 
of tbU debate with deep interert and I oODleM with J 
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and oertolnly the meet intenstioff. The country end the people <d Indie take e 
grip of one. That ie e uniyeriel experience of those who he?e lired end worked 
in Indie. And emong Members of this Houses there ere many who have had that 
experience. We never seem to lose interest in whet is happening In that great 
country. And I certainly tell the House that I heard of the misfortone and 
disasters in India with a great sense of personal affliction. 

*1 have found the course of this debate somewhat painful. Borne of the 
speeches, particularly that of Sir Otorge SehuBUr, seemed to be designed to give 
impressions of mistakes, muddles and incompetence all-round. Well, in this business 
it is no use talking about where moral responsibility rests. What we have to 
consider is where that responsibility in fact rests. It is no use talldng as if the 
grant of Besponsible Self-Government made no difference. To say thaC is to deny 
Self -Government. Where the penalty of failure has to 4>e paid in human lives, in 
suffering and in death, we should surely all beware how we apportion blame and 
indeed it is not in my judgment always right, when human affairs miscarry, to 
conclude at once that someone must have been at fault. Misfortunes fall often in 
the course of human affairs in ways that are quite incalculable, and indeed natural 
calami^ has played ita part, and no inconsiderable part, in the present situation. 

"First, 1 think it is of great importance to avoid the fallacy of judging Indian 
affairs by standards that are applied here. The situation is indeed vastly different. 
We are a highly organised community, rich, compact with a great store of experience 
and great resources in organisation and technical knowledge and possessing an 
administrative machinery of remarkable flexibility and power and with it all, there 
Is a great fund of goodwill which comes into prominence at every time of trial. 
That is vastly important. Turn to India. What a contrast : there can be no real 
comparison. India is a poor country, mainly of small agriculturists spread over a 
vast area with a very primitive social and economic structure. To say it is pri- 
mitive is not to condemn it^ There is no unitary system of government The 
responsibility is divided by the Constitution itself between the Centre and the 
Provinces. Primary respouBibility for all services touching the life of the people 
rests with the proviDcial Governments, This division of responsibility is reflected 
in the organisation of public services in India. There are no highly organised 
Departments of Provincial Governments as we know them here. The system 1 have 
been describing is admirably suited to the traditional task of Government in India 
but it is subject to distinct limitations when it comes to carrying out of a central 
policy in a new field. In the speeches heard to-day the Government of India have 
been very severely criticised on hollow grounds— first as regards the financial policy 
and then their omission or failure to override the provincial authorities. 

Goyt. Blow in Fighting Inflation 

*T think when it is realised to what extent the Government of India are 
inevitably dependent on Provincial Governments for their sources of information 
and technical advice, because it is the Provincial authorities only that are in touch 
with local conditions which vary from place to place as they do in the continent of 
Europe, it will be recognised and generally accepted that the Government of 
India were very wise to endeavour to proceed in consultation with Provincial Govern- 
ments to try to carry those Governments with them. When some honourable 
members say the Government of India ought to have taken action very much earlier, 
they attribute to the Government of India primary responsibility in sudk a matter 
as this which does not really coostitutionally or properly belong to that Government. 
This complaint that the Government of India might have acted much earlier relates 
to a time when people were not dying. 1 am bound to aay, however, 1 do think 
that in regard to inflation it is unfortunate there was not more prompt realisation 
of what was happening and more vigorous action in a matter definitely within the 
sphere of the Government of India. I am not here to whitewash the authoriiiea 
which may have been backward or in any way failed in the discharges of their 
respoDsibility. I do recognise that it it very easy to be wise after the event We 
here had the advantage of brine able to profit by the experience of the last war, 
whereas the Government of India are in a rather different situation. Although I 
do not entirely agree with Mr. Petkick Lawrence in tteating inflation aa the main 
eanse of what hue happened, 1 think inflatory spirall prieea did contribute very 
largely to a hold-up in the supplies of grain, particularly rice, which I regard as 
one of the main causes of the unfortunate eituation which had oome about. 

Ttemediea for the situation are in principle fairly obvious. Tim trouble in 
India arises from an enormous expenditure of goods and services by onr own 
Government^ military authorities and American authorities on the one band and a 
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lericmroiirtiilBeDt in supply^ of tlit eoniamcr goods on tte othor. Tbm 

Aport. ftoB that there b a greet n^* for i 
whfcii will divert ei ttineh m poeeible^ of eorpbo pmeheeim power either by.. 
s^oetiMt of teiitipii or e more vigorous BtTiDge oeaD^gD. Tuese sxe the dizeo- 
UODS* m whiefa Mtipn is certainly requited end iwn. glad to nob that the 
G^emmrat of Indb are handling wis matter now with great vigour and 
determination. 

'*8ir John AndOnon said he did not wholly agree with the view suggested 
that ^ situation which had developed in l^gsl in course of this year might 
have bmn foresMn much sMrlier. ‘To all: appearances as far as Bengal b concerned 
up to the end m the last yeb- there was no particular cause for worry. The rice 
harvest in 1841-42 was exceptionally good— it was definitely in excess of local 
rcquiremenb at the end' of 1842. The then Chief Minister of ^ngal, Mr. Faxul 
Huq apress^ the opinion at a conference in Delhi that if Bengal was left to 
itself It could win through. That was the resixinaible opinion by a Minister 
who had exceptional knowledge of the people of this Province. 1 hold no brief 
for Mr. Fazlul Huq who was my Chief Minister upon the inception of the present 
reform until I left India in 1937 and during all that time our rdations were not 
maned by any single disagreement. 

^Nevertheless. I hold no brief for him. He is very well able to speak for 
himself but I say that the responsible opinion which be expressed was tbe opinion 
to which the Government of India rightly paid attention. They would have been 
open to a very serious reproach had they not done so. I am not so sure myself 
that Mr. Fazlul Huq could not put a pretty good defence for the view he then 
took. In the previous year, the rice harvest had been particularly good. In the 
year 1842 the prospects of the main paddy crop were ‘‘normal unin fairly late in 
the year when a considerable part of western Bengal was stricken by a cyclone and 
devastated by tbe result of floods. That bad a serious effect upon the harvest, but 
nevertheless, I can well believe there may have been good ground for supposing 
that the return of the harvest would be normal until it became apparent that there 
had been superimposed upon the effects of the flood a very serions insect blight. 
Apart from these two causes the harvest might have been normal and we might 
have heard nothing at all of the famine In Bengal." 

After stating that accurate assessment of the food position in an Indian Pro- 
vince was a matter of extreme difficulty, Sir John Anderson said ; “You have 40 
million people in Bengal living directly on the produce of small holdings of an 
average expabae of 3} acres. You have 20 million who are dependent on aggregate 
Burplusea Inat can be gathered together from all these small holders. Is is very 
easy to make miscidcttlationB and it might well be that those concerned in the 
matter in the Frovincea took tbe view that to talk about a prospective shortage 
might be tbe surest why of bringing such shortage about. It may be there are 
tradera in Bengal who have secured stocks from cultivators and are holding up 
atocka and I agree that the most drastic action should be taken against any such 

there has been also on tbe part of the cultivators a very natural tendency 
—and this is not blaming anybody— to bold tbe . grain back partly to eafeguard 
their own position and partly to attract better prices. 

Mr. Sorensen (Labour) : Will Sir John Anderson make it clear that the 
alleged hoarding is divided into these categories and that a far greater part of the 
of the hoarding is due to prudent reasons for keeping back stocks ? 

Sir John Anderson : That is my profund belief and I am not blaming 
anybody. One has to be very careful in designs to ixtrsct grain from a reluctant 
cultivator because the action may be too rigorous and stocks not si^cient to carry 
them through. If any words of mine can reach the cultivator in Bengal I would 
aay be would be very well advised to release now everything he can above the 
reaaouable requirement for hie family. Such action would be in the intereit of the 
provinoe. it would be in the intereat of the Government of India, it would tend 
tobriM TlotoryiimetMdl belieTeltwonW taiD ^lptemt of th« cnlHTOton 
tbnudm beeauM in the view of the MtioD wbieb the Oovernnent of India an 

taUng I-eiaceraly believe we have rea.^ the peak .of the ioflaiionary proocMM 
wbieh’tava been £ 010 * OB end that' pncee will, tend in fntnte to deeline. Bengal, 
nnlika moat other i*ovincea in India, it what la calM a permanently ^tlcd pro* 
vinook It ia extremely important bwanta it ayeana that yoo have not got in Bwgd 
a.vaat armr of miner offi<^ living on Hod in villagea and in oon^ ndS 

IndivkUnd enltivitOM wMeh' you find in every ^ovinoo where tbaia b * ^ 
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•ettlemeut. When U becomei the qneetion of ettemptinfl; io impiofe the method 
of proeniement of eappliee end machinery of diitrioution the lack of a body of 
officials w'lo really know local ciroumstaneei and haTC the confidence of enltmtors 
is a very serious defect. 

I am Rlsd to think that Lord WavBll i% doing bis best to remedy that posi- 
tion by enlisting the help of the armv, bnt even «o he is not .likely to be able to 
reproduce the position which attains in temporary settled prorince* It is only fair 
to my own province end to those who am responsible lor the administration there 
and to the admirable body of officials who are carrying an immense burden of care 
and anxiety that this should be made clear. 

British Qovt*8 PosmoH 

Turning to the position of His Ma]est]^'s Gtovernmerit, Sir John Anderson 
assured the House that he would never be a party to any decision which betrayed 
‘‘callous disregard** and he would like to give the House, in order to show the 
attitude His Majesty’s Government had taken up in regard to this very important 
question of imports of additional supplies of food into India, information which 
he thought had not previously been disclosed. In the course of 1949, when the 
wheat situation— not the rice situation-seemed likely to cause anxiety the Govern- 
ment of India made an urgent appeal for help in procuring additional aupplies of 
wheat to compenaate for foodatuffa which the Government of India were having to 
export in the interest of the common effort to Peraian Gulf and Oeylon, and may 
I Bay incidentally state that is the limit of export thst hss been allowed daring 
these difficult times. To make good the deficiencies resulting from that export and 
to build up resources of food .for the Indian army which were thought to be 
running down, this urgent appeal was made. It was made at a time when our 
shipping situation had just been brought under review by the War Cabinet and 
when the decision had just been taken most relnctsntly to divert certain ships 
earmarked for military purposes in order that they might be put on the North 
Atlantic route to improve our food and supply poaition at home which was in 
that moment running down rather anxioualy. That was the situation when that 
urgent appeal was received. 

**The appeal of the Government of India was conaidered, in relation to claims 
on shipping. Despite the fact that ships earmarked for military purposes bad 
been diverted as a matter of great urgency and at considerable cost in regard to 
future military operations in order to meet our situation at home, it was decided 
that a sufficient number of those very ships should be again diverted to meet the 
requirements of the Government of India. And that was done and food was loaded. 
I can tell the House this now because it relates to the past. I cannot give the 
same precise detail of information about current transactions. That was how that 
matter was dealt with. Food was loaded and dispatched to India. It was not in 
fact all delivered, because before the last delivery was made, further informatiou 
from the Government of India showed that the harvest of wheat in Upper India in 
Spring this year was going to be extremely good as it was and one or’ two of those 
ahipB were in fact again diverted to East Africa where a difficult aituation had 
arisen owing to the large number of prisoners of war and Polish refugeea who were 
in that territory. 

*Tn the course of this year further urgent appeals were received from the 
Government of India on the ground that a very serious situation was developing in 
Bengal. Those appeals were considered on their merits, and deciaions were taken. 
Action was taken as a result of which supplies of grain are now flowing freely into 
Bengal. Its proceas' will go on up to the .end of this year. I am not going to, give 
the quantities. We are doing everything .tiiat is practicable having regard to 
distdhtttion bf war shipping to put into India up.to the end 6f the year the maxi- 
mum amount of additional grain that oau be imported. £^^the end of the year we 
shall know preeisely -how the main paddy harveSt.for this winter is likely to turn 
out. If that paddy harvest la, as It promiaes.to be, very .good--and a very good 
harvest in Bengal meapa a harvest of ten million tons of paddy against the estima- 
ted normal consumption of eight million tons— we shall be very near the end of 
our troubles.^ At any rate by the end of the year we shall be able to review the 
whole situation and such further action as may appear necessary will have to be 
taken on a review of all demands upon shipping ana upon available eupi^iia of 
foodstuA. I think I have said enough to show that there is on the part of His 
Majesty's Government a very full realisation of the eituatlon in India. There has 
been no tendency to shirk responsibility. Of neoeMito in, view of toe oonplitational 
position, mponsibility most be divided between His Ifajeety's G^emmeni the 
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***• Pwinciil OofmiMnli, We diall oontlDae 
to iiA iituetfon with keen inteiett end, I enure the fiooi^ with leedineei 

»«•<*• 0* the eituetion ee the? nej he die- 

cloeea towerde the end of this year. 

Mr Ambry Rbplieb to Qubbtiovs 

euRgntlon that modern milling toehnique ihould be intrdaoed Into Indie 
n to mitigating any further rice ehoruge wai made by Mr. E. Smt*M 

Sl5 ^mmpne to-day. He eaid thr new Britiah method not only preaer^ 

m larger product The meiitod had 
euea<» been taken up in the United Staiee end waa about to be aterted In Britain. 

proceaa. There were oertain drewbeeka 
u * f 0 PP"^tion even to the 27 per cent of Indian rice that waa not hand-pounded. 
• i . ®miaider communi<‘ating any information Mr. Smith had on the aub- 

jeet to the Qovernment of India. 

Replying to another queition. Mr. Amery aaid. import! to India of food 
graina on prirele account during the three montha April to June 1943 were 
negligible. 

j Bathbone (Independent) naked : “In view of the rather atartling feet 
that during ^e fiacal year 1942-43 exporta of food graina exceeded importa^y no 
ieaa than 361.000 tona, can we be aaaured that the balance haa now been redreaeed 
end that importa are exceeding exporta ?'* 

Mr. Amery : Yea certainly, thoae figurea of importa do not include importa 
on Government account Otherwise the figurea would look more oloaeiy balanced. 

When Misa Raihhone asked whether export of food other than grain from 
India was continuing to any considerable extent, Mr. Amwy said the recommenda- 
tions of that Food Grains Oommittee were that no export of food aliould be permit- 
ted unless such exports were fully comf)eiiBated by imports. He had not seen the 
actual orders passed by the Government of India on this point but they could be 
relied upon to safeguard the food supplies required for Indian consumption. Mr. 
Amery said, he would look Into the question of stopping the sending oi Individual 
food parcels from India. 

Dir Stanley Reed (Conservative) asked Mr. Amery whether he would edviae 
the Government of India not to hesitate to draw freely on the Indian Paoplea* 
Famine Trust set up in 1900 for relief of distress, sUhough it was not money 
famine but food famine at the present time. 

Mr. Amery ssid he wss sure the India Government would consider It. 

Mr. Sore Beliaha (Independent) who followed Mr. Amery said it waa fitting 
that the House of Commons shnnld he profoundly disturbed by these occurreneea. 

*^6 initial act of Land Wavell, charact eristic of the man, inaugurstea a great 
Vicaroyalty which will be animAted by human understanding. From time imme- 
morial, famine has been the recurrent lot of the people of the hast. Mr. Amery 
has referred to the increase in the Indian population which has multiplied two and 
a half timea in the last hundred years mtd is increasing at the rate of five milium 
yearly and is in fact the quickeat growth of population that has ever been recorded, 
uliia increaae haa taken place in a counirv in which the greater part of the 
population draws Its living from the aoil; But the conditions of agriculture an 
primitive. When Mr. Amery waa describing them, somebody in the Labonx 
benobea interrupted to aay why have we not improved them, hut, you are dealing 
hare with a country in which handloom is held up aa a national idol. 

Oriaa of *By whom'. 

Mr. Sore Misha ^ By Mr. Oandhi. 

Criea of "not by the Indian people.** 

Hr. Han Beluha, eominuing aaid. **Tbeia are in fact twelve million wooden 
,.. 4 tba in the connery and the harveat la reaped with aickia. the grain la aapartad 
' oxen, trodden down or beaten out by band and wind ia iba winnowing fan^** 

Mr. Silverman ( Labour ) : la Mr. Bore Belieha seriously soggesiiog that 
Indoatrialisatioo of India, if it ever cornea, would ha aceompanM by 
n fall in the population T 'Jlie industrialiaaUon ol Britain led to a rapid IncreMa in 
popwlatlflp and ao It haa been everywhere. 

Mr. Bon Mieha : I waa not dealing with that aapeei of the metter at all. If 
wa wlah the world to nnderatend the eltuation we ought to do onraelvee the jiietiM 
ol tipIdDiDg Itte aio wotld. }»“«» 

thoThld 7 Sm p« m to Indta it W1 Ib^ to Ztm »» I* to Kn«* U 
to wm Ibi. Iho ndd ol obtot ptt heetw. ia aneo qntoltla to Indto 21 b 
flmt Britoin. It it « (riaittn toaltaot to wiiUoU yonc aooda U |w aaooel 
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•!lm or gold or the mnlti of the me of silmr or gold. I am not iiiffgMtiDg that 
eforyllting iXMiible baa bepn done to ameliorate the aitaation. bat the facta explain 
U. When yoa add the impact of war to a ner?oua people, influx of refugeca, and, 
if yon wish, inflation aOd a general diaorganiaation of conducting military opera* 
ttona, you have more than enough to explain theae mattera. What ehonld be 
realM ia that before the war, we had mitigated, if not eliminated, famine from 
India. 

« UBonroY OY Sbipfiwo hot Folly Appbeoiatbd 

After oooting flgurea ahowing the nnmbere of dama built to aave monaoon 
ralna and river improvementa to prevent flooding, etc., Mr. Hon Belisha added : 
'Theae are the achievementa of Britlah rule which muat be borne in miud. Under 
the category of bringing relief in time of famine, it ia obviooa that meana of 
eommunioatfona are required. Forty thouaand milea of rlilway have been built in 
India. There are new roada and chipping waa alwaya availaole in timea of peace 
without difficulty. But none of theae meana can be uaed freely in time of war. 
Tile BailWaya muat be uaed primarily for militaiv purpoae and ahippiog cannot be 
available to the came extent l do not accept that ft ia impoaaible to do more in rea- 
peet of chipping and 1 am going to urge Mr. Amory to regard thia need aa having 
certain priority beoauae theae people are alarving. 

Meaaurea intended to produce victory which will bring relief to ua all, in aome 
rea^ta, muat come firat, but I do not feel aatiafied that the urgency of ahippiug ia 
auffioiently appreciated. We do, however^ appreciate that anipping baa to paaa 
through watera wherein Japaneae aubmarinea are larking and we do reoogniae that 
the Japaneae are in occupation of tbe Andaman lalanda. But it would tranafer 
Into action the wiahea of the Houae if Mr. Amery were auataioed in hia demand to 
the War Cabinet for more ahipping. 

Wartime Administration of India 

Dealing with adminiatration tn India in wartime, Mr. Hore Beliaha aaid that 
Mr. Amery had remarked that organisation had not been completely established. 
"We understand the difficulties," said Mr. Hore Belitha* We know that when 
you consider rationing in India aud other modern methods of dealing with war- 
time conditions and base our demand upon what exisia in Britain, you are making 
a false and indeed impossible comparison. 

' There are only about 1,200 members of tbe Indian Civil Service of whom 
about half are British. That is not a very big staff on which to rely. If further 
officials could be sent out to India by aeroplane to assist in this organisation I 
think it should be done. The Hot Sprinra Food Oonlhrence pointed out in very 
vivid language what the food situation of tbe world in fact is. They aaid there 
had never been enough food in the world to suppiv all the people and there ia 
going to be very aerious shortage after the war and that effects of this shortage 
can only be abolis ed by concerted action among the Nations. Put iu against the 
background of the world as a whole tbe Bengal situation is only an indication of 
of what will happen elsewhere. But ludia is in a better position than almost any 
other country in the long-term view. 

"How has the war affected India as a whole ? How have we put into opera- 
tion this economic imperialist exploitation of India of which complaint has bm 
made by the Labour bencliea? India has completed transition from a debtor to a 
creditor country. Before the war India owed us SflO million pounds. That baa 
been entirely wiped out and we now owe India, who baa accumulated sterling 
btlanoes, to an even greater amount" 

Mr. Mnleon (Conservative) ; 'Total ia 85 millions." 

**I submit to Government tn%t this disaster which is so universally deplored 
and the effecta of which we determine by every reaolution to remedy, ia also like 
many other disasteia an opportunity. The war will compel ua to reeonstruot our 
international life in many Mriiciilars. Have we not here a chance to look agaiu 
at this Indian problem and remove the zeal defects which the diiaater diseloaesL 
namely, defects of provincial administration, because tbe more power is haiidS 
over to the provinces inspired by this spirit the more will be the dangers for India 
In tbe future ? If Sir Stafford Crippe had come back from Delhi aa the Foreign 
Secretary will come back froni Moscow with complete trumph and if It were 
poaaibie to imagine that British influenee and authority bad been excluded to on 
even greater exteut than it now ia, would this sitnaiion have been better or worse? 
There ia no doubt almut tbe answer. We are not going back upon tlm eourae upon 
whioh we have embarked, but it ia ia the interests Doth of India and ooiaelves tihat 
we ahonld look at the whole Mttif and not el one amall upiet in the Qght of 
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tee experieocee in o^r tlint we mey in the Briiieh Smplie be glfen ene mote 
^ orKtniM in e nmniier whieh piomotee the gieeteil good 
of e greet nnm^r of the raenkind." 

M " .(Coneerfetlve) enid the Honee would feel dleeppoin- 

!*•' “ot able to give e more definifee etetement regarding 

winch would be a?a>iable for famine relief (ehm)« He preesed for 
immediate Mtion RegardioK hoarding, he aaid there had been eome rery nnpleaaant 
rumors aimt those reeponaibie for the real hoarding in Boigal and hoped that 
^ttiry would reach those who had taken part whether they were people Of poaite 
or evrn membeie of the Adminiitratioii themielvea (hear. hear). 

ji to the enormoui increase in the Indian population, Sir John 

?* *S'*^ * ^^hina back over the last ^ or 40 years, one cannot honestly 
say that the intelligentsia of India hare erer taken this problem up sufficiently and 
upon their own people the dangers of the present situation (hear, hear). 
Willie I pay tribute to the few who have, I am bound to say that this problcnif 
which can only be dealt with by Indiana themselvea, haa never been fully tackled”. 
On ibe question of reeponeibility, he said the Government of India were In Ibis 
extra^inary position— if they let the people etsrve they were Inhuman, but if they 
interfering with the Indian Government. If the Aot 
of lHo5 had been put int i fall operation and there bad been a strong Federal 
^verniuent, things might have been very different. Meanwhile, be said, ''It muat 
be made clear to the Central Qovernmeni which is to exist until the naw eoiisti- 
tutioii ariHes, that it must be able to take power and i ct for the whole of India. 
This famine has shown that notliing but a 0 ntral Government for the whole of 
India will do and we must have one whether it be composed as now of a large 
majority of Indian members or of ali Britishers— you must have a atrong Central 
Government”. He was tried o£ the constant blsme on the British people for this 
famine. '^We are blamed when the blame really rests upon Bengal primarily and 

on the Cpiitral Government secondarily I have seen the Bengal Famine put 

forward as a ghastly example of British inefficiency and misrule. It is nothing of 
the kind. If anything, it is extremely damaging to the Indian ease. But I prefer 
td look at it ns one of those mistakes that are bound to happen when power la 
tbriiat into the hands of people. They are apt to go far and think aome blame 
attaches to the Ceiilrai Government”. Bir John Wsrdlaw Milne added : **We are 
constantly said to be inducing India to come in'o the British Empire. Memberihip 
of Uie British Empire, 1 hope, is not for sale. We are not in a position wherein 
we have to beg people to enter the British Empire. India's membersiiip of the 
British Empire would be a great asset to the Empire, but it would be a far 
greater asset to India and I wonder indeed bow she would ever exist without it. 
1 obj&'t to this constant misrepresentation.’' 

Mr. Oraham White ssid the debate was very much overdue and there ought 
to be far more disenssion of Itidtaii affairs. He did not think Mr. Pethick Lau>’ 
rence was well ndvised in siiggestiiig that there should be an inquiry and alloea* 
tion of responsibility. “You cannot feed a starving people on. eriticisma nor feed 
a starving ixople of Bengal on scafiegoats.” He thought the action taken on the 
formaiiun of the Food Grains Advisory Committee might welt have been taken 
earlier. ''I am the last to urge tliat this central authority should interfere in the 
arrangements of the I’rovincial Governments, but it became obvious, at last by 
this time last year, that the situation could promise nothing but famine. 

Mr. Graham White wanted to be sure that everything waa being done in a 
abort-term policy to bring an end to the famine and oust this calsiuity to make 
an opportunity to start on a long-term policy— which perhaps might only Mine to 
fruition in 25 years— to make it economically possible for the people India to 
live at least on a standard of life appropriate to an eastern country. The debate 
afforded an opportunity to show bow deeply Britain felt for fcHow eitizena in 
India. British opintmi and sympathy had been profoundly a tirred by ihM 
•They have been allowed to arise*” Mr. Graham White mentioned t^t a Iriepa 
of his had read 400 letters accompanying gifts for India Among them no luia 
than eight were from old-age pensioners who had contributed something like a 
week's pension. It was a tftiiching evidence of the way people in this country rca- 
nonded to the ne^s of the Indisii situation. 

Alfred Knox said be was convinced that the cause of the preaeot ^poai* 
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CkrrtrDBMDiof Isdit to oroniio that and foroa OoraniBenta whidi Itad amiM 
to gifo op their ^oe to othen. The Food Departateot ehould have boeo «et up 
a pear or two eanier. He aaked thip had power wader the Govemnent of India 
A& to foroe the Ooeeroment of Bengal to take at^ for the eafetf. Manhood 
and lifea of the pecmle. Had the Bengal Qoreroiaeot taken sniBcintly otriet 
meaiaree againet hoardexaf Had any puniahment heen gieen to the oeoii- 
pieri of the three abopa in OalenlAa •whidi bad 5000 Ihe. of grain and riee ifhile 
nen were dyinh at their doore f We are going to have «one of the greateat tra- 
gediea of the world in India nnleea aome method nan be inculcated— fwrfuilja 
the Gofemment can take a lead by which the people of India may get aome re- 
liiation of the neoeealty of, in aome way, rtmiting the popuiateon before a diaaeter oeousa. 

Mr, Hidiey (Labour) aaid in thia gmve tragedy the mr iia thick with chkhena 
eoming home to rooat.” There waa a aomplete absence any ability to compre- 
bend the eonaequracei of the aituation end to deal with them. Q'he powera now 
being uaed could have been need ai<h greater effect montha l^ice-fizing and 

rationing have aaved thia country. . In India, it aeema the iituation waa allowed 
to go from bad to very desperate, and uii.iil that stage waa reached, nothing anb- 
etantial waa .attempted. References in the White Paper to What was aaid to have 
hap|iened in Bengal were on the face of it dtaiurbing, but he preferred to taka 
the view that there might be more than oi»e interpretation of what had been aaid 
of Bengal. Becauae of a general failure to be resolute, the, death rate had risen 
to figures that ween now defied understanding. So doubted whatbar Britian bad . 
hare any more than a modest conception of tbe state of Bengal, el any iiiideriitind- 
ing of the reasons why ao many human beings died (list of sheer physical atarva- 
tion. Aa to remedial measures, he asked whetlier the Central Gomiment bad 
accepted all recommendations of the Food Grains Policy Committte, including 
the appointment of a rice expert for the duration of the war and raising the 
import level- Would it be possible and would Mr. Amery arrive to make U pc^sible 
to create a Central Food Grsina Reserve which (he Committee recommended T 
Would shipping be available and what were the prospects of increasing the available 
shipping 1 Lord Waneff, he said, had shown capacity for a^mpatheiic uiideraiarid- 
ing and a desire to help without the accompaoiment of pomp and circumstance. Tbe 
inescapable and uncomfortaiile fact remained that they were dealing with a nor- 
mally heavily undernourished people. The msss of the pMple had been living 
at ail eoonomic and nutritional level to which human beings should never be 
subiset. It was an astonishing fact that despite greatly increaaed knowledge of 
aoieiilifio methods of agriculture, the total agricultural production in India had 
remained static. 

Mr. Cove (Labour) also asked far fuller information and full inquiry. 'The 
responaibility must lie fixed and fixed quickly,*’ he said. Tlie inquiry might be 
by a aeleot committee of tbe House or a Koval Commission, but it was quite 
Clear from the tone of Mr, Amery^e speech tiist the House needtd further in- 


formation. **The war has provided an acid test of oiir rule in India. We have 
been there for 2(X) years and when a war of this character bresks out our machi- 
nery in India, so far as morale etc., is concerned, has broken down. We have 
lamentably failed. It is quite impossible to meet the situation unleaa we. at the 
•ame time, try to remedy tbe politicsl difiiciiliicB in India. (Jur frienda like 
JPandit Nehru and others are in gaol. We may aa well be frank— there ia no co- 
operation from tbe Indian aide among leaders there for our cauae anil 1 believe 
that ia dim to our fault. Not only have we to get food sbiiw to India, but we 
have to release leaders of the Indian Googrcia from gaol, “Wa ahonld aeiie the 
great opportunity of solving the political problems that confronted ua in 
India.” Mr. Cove asked why (he same powerful direct drastic action t^en 
,againat the Ooiigreei leaden had not been applied to feeding the Indian t)eo|)le. 
What aetioa ban been taken In thia total war to see tliat tbe morale of (he Indian 
feoi>le waa maintained ? '*It is all the more an indictment againat tbe Government 
tad Mr. Amory that India is always on a low level and had no eurpluaea to apeag 
of. That fact Itself ought to have made the Government aware of the ettoaUon 
that might ariee. What ia the Governmeni’e answer to that T Look; at the inerts 
ncei, etupidity and lack of humanity of the Becreta^ of State for India In reply 
to queationa in thia House”. Mr. Cove quoted sentences which, he Md, weiw 
reported ae having been uttered by Mr. Amery in January auch aa ”no ^se for 
alarm. With tuae and proper distribution, there should be enough— to go round— 
• ••••* Bat the ^eUiontNia problem ii undoubtedly dlfioult.** 



The Convocation Addresses 

S. N. D. Indian Women^a University Convocation 

In the course of the Oonvoeation Address at the Bhreemati Nathibbai Damodher 
Thackersay Indian Women’s University at Bombay, delivered on M My 1943. Dr. 
Bir CUmanlal Stimlvad, Kt . K.ai K.. b.a., ll.d. said 1 have dwelt at this length 
on this element of weakoese inherent in our ea^stitaiion, to emphasise perhaps the 
most noiieeable defect we have to remedy as effectively and quickly as posaible. 
But before coming to that, 1 should like to claim all the credit we reasonably ean 
for our peculiarity that has distinguished our University from the start. We have 
insisted from the first on using the motber*iongue as the medium for all onr 
subjects for all onr teaching and examinations at all stages. We trust that thia 
departure brings the stndeiit closer to the subjecis she Ukes up, enables her very 
soon to think for iierself. supidement the material her text-books and her teac^ra 
place before her own independent observaiions and investigations, and eliminales 
from her work all mere cramming and learning by rote, liiatead of being a merely 
passive receptacle for information sedntously poured into her, the begins to offer 
intelligent end active co-operation fri^m a very ealy stage, and ia thua in reality 
educating herseif as much ss slie is being instructed sad educsted from above. 
Under these circumatancea the development of her faculties becomes much more 
Dstursl and rapid, and keeiiess is aroused in the subjeott she is pursuing, not merely 
for passing her tests, hut for her own sake. This is the theory of the advoratee of 
the moiher-tongue as the ‘.natural medium of thought, study, invetiigaiion and 
expression. This is the ideal. We liave pursued it now for generation, to a much 
greater extent than any other University in the land. Are we actually aucceeding 
in thia ? Do our students ^et into closer and 'more living contact with, do they 
feel a keener and more abiding interest in their aubjeeta, than do students of the 
same calibre in other Univemities who still cling to English ss the principsl 
medium 7 We hotte so ; but the results we have so far sttsiiied are far from 
decisive on this point. Perhaps, tlie ex|)erimeni has to go on resolutely for s much 
longer period. Perhaps there may be some grcsC defect in our endeavour, some 
deficiency we have to make good before we can expect to reap the full hsrveet of 
our better system. This requires to be proved very carefully and diapaasionately by all 
advocaUa of higher education on our lines. 

And another thing. While insisiiug on the fundamental value of the mother- 
tongue for higher education, we have laid equal emphasie on uur exteniive and 
adequate familiarity with English Language and literature, the secular Bible of 
freedom, modern humanism and iudivivlual self-realization. Nor has English history 
and. iitevature only this high apiritual value to recommend it. From* a practical 
and msteiial slHiidpoiiit alsti, the English language ie the pnivereal medium of 
global inter-commuiiicatioa. My own venerable pnifessor at tbe Elphinstoiie College, 
in the eighti<». Dr, W, Wordattortfc, as good a liberal and as sympathetic a friend 
of India as England ever sent out to tiiis Imid on her civilising mission, may be 
cited in support of my first point. ''Deliberately and without craven fear ( he esid 
at the Uiiiverbity of &mbay on a nicmorubie occasion ), we have invited the Youth 
of India to study oiic history and our hteraturv, and have permeated tham witli our 
ideas ...Gan we inragine that it is now possible to retain a people thus arouaed, 
Blimulaled and enlfgbtened, in the leading stringe appropriate to a time which hu 
for ever passed away 7” And who ran deny that the study of English history and 
literature has created and stimulated the great urge for tbe freedom and iudepen- 
deuce of our niother^land 7 

Bir. 8 . Kadhakriahnan's obsorvatione to us at out Jubilee cefebrations (1941) 
support my secund contention ss to the outstsnding vsine of the English laiigusge 
for iVlotlern India, on the ew of «ii. New Ago of a greater mutual inian^rM 
between all the iieiiuua all over the world than at aav lime in the |wt. Hlr. B. 
Radkakrukiim aland., if I ear ao, next only to Mr Oandht, Babtndn NM 
Tagore, and BhrimaU Sarojim Naidu in winning geiinina bomaga fron ^Mf- 
eoniplteeiit Weat, for onr Indian Culture and onr iiinnw ncal ap^tud heri^ 
Both travel and eontact with many mindi have also widwea h- 
that fuiulameiital imiiortaiiee he amigned to the Itothw-liygne I n higto ed nytfa^ 
ha novnlhelatn add.,— "Let ma nlao toll you that thia ia not enough. It ahonld 
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iiot be it the peril of onr leerninK the English Lenguage. Let ns nndentind that 
our national ideals, our cultural fellowships ana international contacts, are all 
through the medium of the English language. And in a world which is growing 
increasingi]f interdependent it is not wise for India to cut adrift, and therefore 
there must be sufficient emphasis on the English language as well.” 

If you need a third argument to stress the ritu importance to Modern India 
of English language and literature, which the fatiaticsl advocates of an extreme 
< and 1 may even say without exaggeration ) a suicidal nationalism are so busy 
belittling^l maj^ point to our modern vernacular literatures in the decades of their 
marrellous vitality and manysided advance in recent tiihes. It began with Baja 
Bam Mohan Boy, Michael Madhu Sudan Dutta and Bankim Chandra in Bengali. 
With the Krtyastha Mutiahis and the Munsiii Moulvis in Urdu ; the Brahman and 
Jain i'anditb in Hindi. Look at all the others, Gujarati, Marathi, Canarese, Telugu, 
Tamil from the Pamirs in the North to Gape Comorin in the far south. I do not 
wish to flood my address with lists of names. Take the modern Indian language, 
you know best ; by preference, your own mother-tongue. Make lists of the beet 
known and most influential modern writers in it. For Oujrati shall we, say 
Narmada Shankar, Bamanbhai, Manila!, Ooverdhanram, Narsingrao, Gandhi. 
Kishorelal Masruvala, Kalapi, Munshi, Balvantrai Thakore, Raman lal Desai T Add 
only three out of the younger men, Dhumaketu, Jbaverchand Meghani, Gunvantrai. 
Those who are exclusively or mainly poets 1 have excluded ; for they appeal to a 
smaller if more select audience, and their general influence in contemporary life 
and thought >ia comparatively leas. Now look at the work of these leaders of-our 
literary leiiaiseence in the mass, la it not aaturated through and through with the 
spirit of English literature f We admire their penetrating deacriittions of Indian 
life and local acenery. We marvel at the realization of each individuality but who 
can miss tjie fact that the spirit of the beet is English literature ? Boycott English 
language and literature from our education, exclude this vital element, concentrate 
on Swadeshi natioiislism in our schools and colleges and where would this new life 
and vigouf, this welcome growth and rich moderiiiiy and warm humanity of our 
own mother literaturca be ? They have only had a few short decades ao far to 
develop in. Gut off from their Eoglisb sources will they not shrink to nothing in 
a (ow more decades 7 Even nationalism ceases to spiritual good, if lanatically 
exaggerated into provincialism, communidism and sectarianism. 

Thus. 1 cannot but eudorae my friend Sir B.. P. Paranjapye'e definition of 
tke aim and object of our Universi^r to make our students ^inlingual,^ equally 
proficient in the Mother-Taugue and in the English Language. It la indeed aa 
nob'io spirilttally as it is wocthy from the practical and material point of view. 
.And .1 revert to the question 1 .suggested e .little earlier. Are we succeedinjg Hi our 
ideal J If not yet, it la merely because we have not yet pursued it long enough, 
or what is it that stands in fbe way of .our realizatiou 7 Is it the want of suitable 
text-books, nr proper methods ol teadhing, or most fundamental of all, a more 
Highly qualified staff of leetarers and professors 7 .1 call the last the most fundsm- 
ental temuse with a qualified staff, suitable texVbooka and proper methods would 
follow as a matter of course. Now, I 'have no deetre to dogmatise. And 1 have 
nothing but praiae for our staff as a whole. The best of them can stand comnari- 
lion with ihe beet lecturers aud professors in tbe other. Universities. But I believe 
we must face the fact in ail eandour that the culture of our students caoncKt 
teach higher levels nnlees we have a i^ore numerous and a better qualified ataff. 
Mot ia this msiely a question of fnndq, aalariea and prospects, although a minimum 
living wage ii of couree the cine qua non. What f am anxious to communicate 
to you is my* fear that ise are not providing this miniinttm living wage to attract 
to our University an adequate iiumoer ol soIioIwb with a lifelong devotion to their 
oboeen field of iateliectuai activity and research. Only such profesaora have the 
rare gilt of educating all the keenness of iresk young minds and inei tiring them 
with something of Ineir own love ol learning and tlwr own auetere Reliance upon 
only the moat ackiitific inethodt of research. To avmd mistinderstanding, let me 
tM, I do not know your ii etitaUnaa intimately enough to be sure about my 
diagnosis. But 1 may eay uiilvemlly that no educational inslitation waa ever 
injured by a atreogtbealng of its elan to the limit of ita resonreee. 

I have time for only one mure qumtion. In most UnivemiUes young men 
•ad young woroeu study together. Onr Univerai^ ie exclusively lor ^onng womeu* 
Nor do we epecialise very much on subjects which might be lookof upon in a 
special sense at pertaining to the women's sphere in life. Wu ineiet upon the aame 
general educatloir for onr etedenle as for their maie eontempomrlss* ^Tbo 
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which mi|i;ht be coneidered the epeeiel provinoe ol the eex occupy but a 
eour^ aim. Why U thii T How can thie be juatified or 
defended T I can quite underatand warm adTocatee of female education to prefer 
co*educBtioD. They feel thet as economia and other atresBes force the male portion 
of the jMople into special grooves and particular intellectual discipline, the hiatus 
between the two sexes grows, and happy marriages and harmonious dnmeHtic living 
are endangered until the girls also are as they grow up emancipated from their 
traditional mentality and outlook and modernised to yoke harmoniously with thefr 
male contemporaries to the wsggon of life. But it seems to me thst nisny parents 
in onr society, while admitting the general force of this view, instinctively feel that 
co-education is hardly the right solution. They are afraid lest co-education might 
make the young girls a greater misfit for such future as they have to make the 
best of. Both views have equal support from different groups of people and we 
must leave it with the commonplace but practical remark that it is not very 
difficult for people on such a point of practical psychology to agree to differ. 
Where reason is not quite able to perform its function as a guide, it is only 
natural that many of us should fall back upon iustincts and traditions. 


The Madras University Convocation 

University is an organ of national life, and culture and not its adverse 
critic. In other countries it fulfils its higher purpose by entering, as it were, into 
the heart and soul of the nation, it cannot afford to do otherwise in India,” 
declared Dewan Bahadur P. Venkataramana Rao Naidu, Chief Justice, Mysore 
High Court, delivering the Convocation Address of the Madraa University on the 
2ttlfa.. Angnat 1948. 

At tile outset Mr. Venkataramana Rao referred to the new world order that 
will emerge out of the preeent war and said : *With insight and imaginsiion and 
the illumiBation of faith, one can perceive, that in the midst of the negations and 
contradictiona of war and through the travail of suffering, we are reaching forth 
and grasping the great truth, eta., the world idea.” Stating that *^111 'commerce, 
finance, communications, science and culture we have tranaended the bounds of 
nationality ; in politics alone wo remain bound to nationality, putting forth lesia- 
tance to the march of events,” he urged thst this resistance must os overcome 
either by the higher methods of international law and agreement, if possible, or by 
the lower methods of couflict and war, if necessary. But overcome it muet be. 
*^To yon, the children of the university filled with ardent zeal and hope, the call 
comes that you should build on the corner stone of world society, eo chat in future, 
community and nation may not frustrate and nullify the achievement and 
realisation of worid-wide human solidarity. Though in India at preeent you have 
to lead your lives under iimitstions both political and economic, the fact cannot b« 
gainsaid that there has been such a widening of iKilitical and economic life through 
inter-national contacts Uiat sooner or later the limiucions are bound to pass, and 
yon will be inevitably drawn into the vortex of woild affaire, and your movements 
and intereRts will touch at eveij angle those of men end women of different 
nations and races in the world ; and the life of iaolation Is a thing of the past,” 

Speaking next of the purpose and function of a University in India, Mr, 
Venkataramana Rao said thst the primary object set for the University was to 
extor d the domain of knowledge of its alumni sod to initiate them Into soieoo^ 
by far the most munificeiit of the gifts of the West. But this task conld not ^ 
performed without introducing the stucTente to the literature of the West. In the 
Mdlpany of He poets and artists and in the atmospheie of ito pat^te and prop^to 
a new outlook of life and a new ethical perspective were impmt^ to you to. The 
flwt fruits of this new culture were a moral m^and a desire to ju^e aoeiMy and 
loeial inadtutioDS In the light of idesls of liberty and justi^ llie fonetlop of a 
Univeraity wes also to provide equipment . for life. 1 he demand for utilitarisn 
cduciSon eolipiing the desire for liberal culture wat, however oolv ph»te. 

Referring Uim to wseerch es e funetion of the University, yenkatoimiiiaoe 
Rao ^Sdr%e movement of leseerch It in ito Infancy In India. Whila our 

VAloafor lodi. ia Um new world adw to 

the OommODW^Ih ol Nationi hare uol b8» iulDoieiiHy appieciaiea. Apart Iron 
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the contribution which icientiftc rccetrch makei towards material advance it ii 
alao not sufficiently realised that ^scientific research, as a social effort, is radical by 
its very nature and will do as much as anything else to bring about transformations 
in society without alienating people by the use of political notions.* ** 

Mr. Venkataramana Bao next etresaed a UniverHiiy's attitude towards the 
culture and civilisation of its country. "With the best knowledge and equipment 
which has been imparted to you in the University, you should not remain strangers 
and aliens in youi: own . land, without desire or capacity to enter into you own 
inheritance and preserve the continuity of your traditions. Moreover, our contacts 
with other nations and with the new idealism that is abrond everywhere have 
kindled iw us a desire not only to share in the intellectual wealth of nations but 
also to contribute to it. The renaissance in India sums up the complex of forces 
and motives that mark the birtii of a new life in our midst. The Univtraities have 
to take part in the movement, plarify its aims, strengthen its purpose, shape its 
ideals and supply its energy. A University is an organ of national life and culture 
and not its adverse critic. In other countries it fulfils its higher purpose by 
entering, as it were, into the heart and soul of the nation. It cannot afford to do 
otherwise in India.** 

Thb New World Order 

**The new order,** Mr. Venkataramana Bao, continnini;, said, "will be a world 
order. It has a cosmopolitan outlook and is collecti viatic in character. It secures 
for men, irrespective of their status and development, certain fundamental rights 
and liberties as inalienable attributes of world citisenship and humanity. It is not 
new in content but in comprehension, not in substance but in the principles of 
structure. In one of the Upanishads there is a description of the tree that has 
roots in heaven and grows downwards towards the earth. This tree is a symbol of 
the new order. In the architecture of the new world wo reverse the principle of 
the old. We begin with the conception of world society and go down to nution, 
community and eitisen. We must make the world consciousness and unity perma- 
nent terms of our thinking and the basic fsetors in our social life. Thus alone we 
oan save the new society from the dangers that menaced the old. As tiie Poet 
Tagore says, "There it onW one history, the history of Man. All national histories 
are merely chapters in the larger one.** 

**A1I the contradictions and calamities of onr civilisation arise from the fact 
that modern Booicties are primariiv eomp^tive ind their main method of aelf- 
expression is struggle ; their main endeavour is aggression.*’ The only remedy for 
the perpetnsl contradictions of civilisstion and the only escape from constant crisis 
in the body politic lie in making the world idea the foundation and in building the 
leiser unite of nation and community on its baiia. Our nationalism should not be 
a reaching forth for a higher level against forces of gravitation but a coming down 
frwm the Higher. Our cornmnnalism aliould be a subaidiary factor iu uaiionatisin 
and not a rival to it. Thus only we oan inaugurate an era of history without war, 
of eeoDomica without want^ of aooiety with room aud opportunity for every indivi- 
dual to develop. 

**The introduction of the world \dw in the context of the Indian situation will 
present you with some of the most difficult problems thst statesmanship has ever 
been called upon to solve, he added. We in India are yet struggling to realise 
complete nationhood. Unless you attack the problem with a determination to win 
through and aie prepared for radical and even revolutionary changes in society, 
you may be unable to ad|ust yourselvea to the demands of the world society.** 

Stating that culture ia the racial geniua manifesting universal values in the 
eonorete setting of historic circumstances— tiie soul of a people expressing the world 
Idea in its native tongue, the apeakar aaid the problem oi unity expressing itself in 
the fttsion of oulturea and la the development of a larger conaciouaneas was not a 
political but esaentially a apiritnal problem. The working out of an Indian eultuie 
tranaoending yet retaining the attribntea of ite component eultnrei was our charac- 
teristic way of fulfilling the world demand. Our art, music^ literature beet 
expreeied onr higheet eelt when they were grounded in the unity behind the 
diTariity.” Oonoloding, he referred to the home as a great lehool and said ; “In the 
nniveraity of the home women are the gurua and guardians of tke new genera- 
tioa* On their vieion depends the fatore of the race.” 



The Mysore University Convocation 

, The Ooo vocation of the Mysore University was held on the 18th. October 1948 
in we Jaganmofaan Paiace« Myaore, H. H* the Maharaja^ the Chancellor, 
presidiDe. J. C. Ohoeh, Director of the Indian Institute ol Science, 
dehfer^ the address to the new Kradnates. 

After the degrees were conferred, *Sir J, C, Ghosh, delivering the address, 
fint referred to the invalnable services rendered by the iate Mr. M S, Subba Rao, 
Viee clMiieeilor of this University, who “has been one of the builders of the Univer- 
wiw has wmded an immense influence for good upon a generation of students 
who will willingly cherish his memory.*’ 

Benojll’b Taaoio Plight 

Sfr y. (7. Ghosh then gave a detailed description of the conditions of life In 
Oalbatta— 4liat city of palaces — where, he remarked, a drama was being played by 
the men and women of every condition of life— the newly rich, the well-fed worker, 
the hunny and the dying poor, generous citisens and noble volunteers working 
hard in hundveda of free kiichens which received from Govern mental strores ou 
payment, four ounces of cereals per day fer each person fed and behind the curtains 
in the homes of the petu clerk, the ill paid school master and the impecunious 
lawyer, men, women andf children half-starving but too proud to come out in the 
open and beg for food. This was the grim tragedy : but to one who looked deei>er 
it portrayed aa nothing etae could, the character ana culture of the Indian people. 

Speaking on the conditions here, Sir J. C. Ghosh observed that it was a relief 
to return to Myaore where a beneficent administration had carefully made plans 
well ahead to avert a similar disaster. Paying a tribute to Mysore Government, ho 
stated that it was held even in ultra-demo^; ratio circiea that, while in British India, 
the Government did too little for the people, the Mysore Govern m*‘nt did so much 
lor her people ae to leave them little to do f4)r themselves. They had the assurance 
that a competent government was tackling this difficult situation leaving tiiem all 
free to pursue their own avocation. A food f>olicy and a food department should 
be the sins qua non of every civilised Government. 

Oontinuing, Sir J. 0. Ghosh said that any State planning for the welfare of 
of Ite eicicena would begin with food, adequate food for all, and such a policy was 
the spear-head of movement for all-round prosperity. He critit is'd the tendency 
of producing money-crops, depending for foodgrains on other countries and the 
nemesis has, therefore, overtaken them. It whs a crime in the circumstances not 
to get the moet that one could not of the soil. They had come to the |>arting of 
ways; the war and the famine had created a universal yearning for a new order, 
audit was imperative that they should make a decision between a philosophy of 
life which led to pathetic contentment and fatal complacency and a philosophy 
which made human society a purely secular and ratiuoal orgaoisation thriving ou 
sdiMitifio knowledge and efficiency. 


Mysore State’s Example 

Nowhere had planned development, the speaker added, met with greater 
•neoeas in India than in the model State of Mysore, and he referred to the deifelop- 
ment made with foresight, of its natural resources in power, water, minerals and 
forest products. 'ITie foundstions had been truly laid, things of vital importance 
beloogra to no one in particular but were there for the good of all ; and here the 
Btafe and the people were one, even though in moments of passion they might say 

that they were not. . . * .i. ^ .t. * u ** • 

“Believe me**. Dr. Ghosh continued, ’‘when I say that there Is no better solvent 
for SMotid foeriia than scientific training and education. I hold the. view that 
Ilia in Indin will be stagnant if we fail t«» assimilate the charjmicristios of the 


preaent ngc^ which consists in applying the principles, proi»erties and pioducta 
revealed by adentific research to industries and agrlciilture ; Ual stagnation is the 
hallway honae to death and to ignore a<-ieiice vrbich haa changeci ttie national 
coonoM nnd enltaral levGs of the rest of the civili^ world, by invading every 


Indnitry, emft nnd art, will be to invite eff^cemeiit.** . .hAnM 

OMtinniog, he aatd that to-day the purpom and content of educatm should 
not be the epraad ol culture which was mostly the wile of • 5 * *2?* 

ioc pmetleai everyday purposes did not exist. ITie aim shimld ^ to find out what 
.pn nvoafn boy or gfrl wan good for, wbnt he or she could do that was useful and 
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worth doiiiK md how he or ehe oonld be helped end fitted to be eble to d c lo 
New edjaetmento had Also become imperetiTe in their higher edncetion. primitilj 
timing tt the moying ttrget of the future employment market, if it werj not to 
miee itf mark. Emmoyment for the indmdual waa a peyohologioal necess'ty tod 
the output from each type of higher educational institution must be plannt.d ahead 
in relation to anticipaM requirements of highly trained personnel for indnstdes, 
transport, agriculture and the so-called learned professions. In India, they had 
the familiar tragedy of thousands of educated men who failed to get employment 
suited to their training and then trying to eke out a living in the oyer-crowded 
lawoourts* The conviction had now bMome universal in England that finding 

employment for the individual was a national obligation and the Beveridge plan of 

social security was possible of fulfilment only on thia basis* 

Work before the Youth 

Ooneluding, Sir Ghosh said that the defeat of the Axis Powers was in sight 
and in India would remain after the peace, the powerful Axis combination of 
poverty, ignorance, and diseae rand a Government with a war mentality was 
essential to defeat this evil combination and liquidate them within a 6 xed period 
of time. He hop^ that right decision would be token. And then, young graduates. 
Sir Ghosh emphasised, you would all be called upon to become soldiers for this 

campaign. He wished them this joy of battle to become leaders who would look 

forward and not look back and not to lay down their banner until they had won 
this war. The future of their State, of Mother India, was bound with their own 
future. Let them go forth, with ideals and courage and might success but not 
necessarily happiness attend their efforts. 


The Travancore University Convocation 

The highlight of the Fifth Annual Oonvocation of the Travancore University 
which was held at Trivandrum on the 27th. October 1948 was tlm conferment of 
Honorary Degrees on an eminent jurist and a well-known educationist. 

On the opening of the Oonvocation, the honorary degrees were conferred on 
Sir MauricB Owyer and Mr. C. F. Chandraaekharan, followed by the conferment 
of other degrees in law, education, science and arts. Presentation of medals anfi 
prizes over, the address of Sir Brojendra Lai Mitter, Advocate' General of India, 
was read on his behalf by Mr H. C. Papworth, 

Addressing the new graduates. Sir Brojendra Lai Mitter said that the Univer- 
sity life fifty years ago was dull, dreary and uninspiring. There was no guidance, 
no conscious effort to train the youthful mind and no plan for individual develop- 
ment. The sole business of the teacher was to deliver lectures at crowded classes 
and the sole aim of the undergraduate was to pass the examination. 

Continuing, Sir Brojendra observed : "Compare those conditions with what 
the State of Travancore has provided for you to-day. The undergraduates here 
are the waids of the university where their l»ody and mind are sought to be 
developed on sound linea, accoiding to plsn and with consciona eolierinde. Tliey 
pursue their studiea in cheerful surroiindings. Your resiihnce and health are the 
concern of the cullege and the university. You hsve srra.igemento lor games and 
ex' iirsioiis and you have extra-oil rricular aoivithi f«»r aocial sorvlce. Yvu are. 
trsiiiod here f»r g<>od ciiiz**uship hn the prnfoiintlly true maxim Chat the mm 
prtrtous espi al of the S ate ia the Itrain of the youth. A new and lisller way of 
life awsits y.ui and you have b*eu equipped for it by tlie nniversily. In alter 
yesiB you will he in poseestioii of kai>py memories. I wish you to ponder over 
what the iinivtTSiiy has done for >ou and what is exiiected uf yon in feUm.** 
Perfect Unity or Intrkeht 

'*As yon know,'* Sir Brojmdra proceeded * the Sia e of Travawrove la ooi tho^ 
prniwrty of any human lieing. It is dedicated to ffri Ptudmambk^nMmi iuM 
Hia ilighiies 8r% Ckitra Tirtmal ia the trustee. Dedieaiioit to the dehy rneam ihae 
the State haa to be nihd at happily os it has aiwaya lieeu ruled by Chiii llartlitiii#i 
Varma and Jii* deatwodaiitob f«ir tim 0 «<Ne 6 t of the iwople. It la uol a eo «0 Of Bio 
tinsiee beihft the beiieftcto^/llmre, in Travail.^ iheie jdto 

ruler aiMir&htthJeci, perfeet uuWff |atmt. The ruler aervoa Sri tmlmnuMt m 
wami by fivfittg the people Sed fyt by personal ai gr a udi s ss ii u w 
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fw tb« hrneBt of tl>e |Moi>le h • qnMiion •hii-h hit to be determined in tbe liebt 
of condiiioiii for ilie tim** bfinie* In any cnw, Hie illl of Uie iifople, «e 

txywtwMsn by tbtir leHdtrit, in Hlwa>e eii imi oruni lector in oueb dcit*iinii»e'ii>ae 
And y^ yuuug ('raduHU'H, er»» de**tiii»d to lu* niich li*edeni. If you reHliie ibin, 
y‘»*>r rtBj-onsibility •ncl your obliicetionH of the bteie. Your r«e|>oii* 
Bibility ig greater eiiMi you fur ilur rt-nliite T»aTenr(ire ia noi e Itudal 
*!*‘l**’j- ^ edvan -fd, and in m me reB|»ecta probably ihp moat advanced peii 

of Indie, I do hope you will imbly fulfil y<nir part eiid tliua vindicate ti e lolc of 
your uiiiveraity es the imraciy of uacfnl cUiaena end Icedera of your peofile.'’ 

ItiBcuBBing the yariuuH waye ill which ibe young graduaiea conld uaefiiliy 
employ their energies, ti^ir Biojcndra «aid : **111 conaidtriiig this queaiiou we 
Indiana have to keep aome fuiidaiin-iital facia in mind. An era in the atage of 
human proereaB ia coming to an end and a new era ia about to begin. We have 
been out of the main stream ; we are in the backaatera. Big queationa like perma* 
nent peace, international aenlemciit, collective aeourity, world federation and so on 
are outside our ken. Tbe Atlantio Charter does not apply to ua. We are not of 
the west nor ia our civilization or culture baaed upon western conceptions and 
oertaiiily not upon western practices. We sre politicslly dependent and eoonomi* 
oally depxeBBed, Nevertheless we can usefully adopt President Roosevelt’s Four 
Freedoms aa our aima in life— freedom from want, freedom from fear, freedom of 
speech and freedom of worshiu. Our poliiical subjectiOD and economic depression 
may be aerioua handioapa in the pursuit of these aima but aa an ideal they are 
worth striving for. 1 eannot think of a higher ideal for our people. 


The rooE Frbdoxb 

*If yon, yonng graduates, keep the Four Freedoms in view, yon will find that 
your energies will not remain idle. Young gradnatea, you have mu^ to under- 
•land, much Ur destroy and mnch to create. 1 do not know the eondirioiia In 
Travancore, but were it in noilhem' India, 1 would exhort you, iu the flrat ins- 
tance. to freer public Ble of corruption, and charlatanry, before yon l^in to create. 
The heat way to make political advance ie not by written conetiintlona but by 
]uat advancing with clear ideal and firm atepa. Ton, yonng graduates, have to 
aaaume that leaderahipb The attribute of leadership is not accumulation of know- 
ledge but informed and balanced thinking as a guide to action. Your intelUgenoe 
and activitica have to be creative if you are to create the country’e future, cueb 
aettvitfea. mutt not be in bondage to the dead past, bnt the pest la to be need ae 
a preparation for the future. Your organized inteHigeuce ia to create healthy publle 
oyfuion to the end, that the miaaea may aapire to a higher atandazd of me and 
the Iciaured claiaea may not shrink from labour. . . « . . 

*1 now come to l^aident BoouvMb leeond freedom from fear. Tte 
fear we in India have to guard againat la from the Preaideni a fear. It 

la not ter of aggreaaion unaerapulone neii^boura* but fear of Internal ftxoea 
of diaintegration. And they are many. Disunion, adfi^ aectioniato, religlouB 
preiudieeB or communaliam, privUeges, vested intenjria, end ibove all, mtolarracE 
fteae are all Impedimenta to ordered prognea. It ia up to aa, who have 
henefita of education, to find the remedv. You you^ Travan^ can fight 
theee malignant foreea in the Staley ana with the help of aympetlietk and nil- 
jditenad rating honeek it may be poaeible for you to to your aoeiety jri 
fumambo; we heee ooneidmbl. nemy to mike wp H w. en lo wtriJMi a ipel.^ 
when w. era life oor own lUe •*eo»*y«to Um |^Im ^ el rat 

people; We eranot affi»d the Inxnty of perpe^ qnanai. J«>» VS9 

of ipaadi^ fnedon d^wSSSo rad arid .tbrt . Hie 
opn-StatowratraHad teento to dfatelim o( ^ HI^,nne.ralW ._hed 
oanplo te all lafia. Etaedoai of wonbtp wra P«<«W J“ii T** 

. . 1. ^ tiM praaoUn of aaiW aad ellBlaa* 


Hun. waoao. 


Vho nerae of anariag fnedm of 

MB of nleBB de ntrafe K rad ami — _ 

of Bt at raa on than ahoald mt ho eoaep^ aaduataodlaf 
ilaaa Um tilat wao at om wIA the paopiai 

. ”?»■«¥* B«ff^ 


wiqr h, tha 

aU ha 


ol tha Stala 
. II wra oaa af 
Abraaall. |l tm 
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THE CONVOCATION ADDEESSES t fatma- 

langaiiRS of the people so that the np between the clasiee end the mmee ni i E»< t 
be •teedily •bridged aod tbe whole people might form a happy unit of lodia's 
wied popuUtiou. 


Patna University Convocation 

EmpbMMng that it aiiiet be one of ihe b>«iQ,eiin* of a naiional evetem of 
edoeatlOD lo imprees on studenia the esKential unit} of India, Dr. if. if. Joyakar in 
hie CiOiiTocation address to the Palna Diiiveihity on the 2tth Noeeaber 1041 
■ngiinted creation of Faculty of Itidiati Culture as a oomptileory branch of stndv 
in all utiiTerattiee. Dr. Jayaltor ealltd upon Indian uniTeraities to are that Mr 
Norpant’a ecbi me ‘for edui'atinoal rrconstruet ion wan carried into execution after 
the war. In tlie eourae of liia addrera, l>r. Jayakar said : ‘ 

“We are meeiinit to-day under the atreaa of the extraordinary ttmea eanaed 
by tbe wu and tbe dreadfui food aituation in the country. If India had had her 
own wiahM, w be drawn into tlie war with tbe fuil assent of her repreaenlatiTea 
if, later, she had been accorded the fieaition of m equal partner in tbe active itro^ 
aecution of the war, n her moral epprobation bad been secured as a valuable 
in support of the great ideals for which the Allies are said to be fighting we all 
young and old, would ot have been here to deliver or listen to ConvMatioii' ad- 
dressee. Like tbe nationals of free countries amongst the Allies, we <woiild have 
been on active service^ either on the battlefield or >elsewheie on the Front eaeh 
occupied aocordiag to his respective age and eapacity. ' 

ThB SlBOJEHT SCBmiX 

Prol^a of poet-war cducatim. he went on, were already engaging the 
ofllcial and piibho mind in India. It la « hopeful sign that Mr. John Soromr 
tbe ofiSctal atlviaer to the Government of India in mattem of education— a 
■onality which in the midat of pertrified official environment, bee succeeded in kern- 
ing elive the freahnesB of a democratic and Ifberal outlook— has publiihed a ^1. 
thought-out Bcbeme of post-war educational reconstruction, which is of the hiirh. 
est imporiance to CniverBUiea like you. This le not so, because bis scheme h^s 
out an early proapect of realising the ideals which Indian educationists hwe 
dreamt of lor several yesrs, but because it shows tbe right direction in wWch 
progrem has tete made." Dr. Jayakar, after givhtg an ontfine of Mr. Sargent’, 
i^red to the British scheme lot |iost-war wconeUuetion at educatinn andwH 
the fmmer tw a 'very mtdest proposal" compared with a British scheme. India 
should be able to find the large enma necessaiy for carrying out Mr, Sorosnf’a 
Mh«m II India’s rmouren were judiciontly utilised, the cost td the ecbeme towJ 
Ba. ago crOTea a y«r) would not be beyond the «ai>ai-tty of the country." ' 
"Iho Durveretiiee trf India,’’ Dr. Jayakar ssm, “are vitslly intereited ia tbe 
early and aelivo proiuotiou of tl.H •cbesM of uatieual edncatlon. Apart from 
the empiOTMt which ^ adeine will provide for Us alumni fiie ideals^ 
eatlon wiH ba set on a firm fwmg of .progw and freedom such as hta n»a 
been hitherto enjoyed to OTt Univereiiies. Tha Universities mnat thertfow tato 
great cw ‘o aeo that Mr. Sargent', plan does not than the rate of Mm^ 
ODM and find itacll anfely reposing in the trehivee of a somnolent secretariat"^^ 
^ . . . Edocatiokai. Ante 

IMse^ng tbe qne^ bow beet Unlversiiiee can help to promote pleas of 
neUoi^ obrnrecd tost any national system ot vdMtim 

mnat have tho fpUowiag ebantuerirtics : (1) It must be hseed m the 

•" oPPortnniiy to every mmL woSSm 
ud ehildra to dnwlm Mnmmbty to the utmost extent and to live afnlllSfa^ 
O) Ite^objeethee, wthc^ aod eteodards of performance mast have wWim to 
faelo Of the eomplete hie of the people, and to their ■n.t.i 

yi**?* K*""^ «*•**» •“ ■« «rlone icetUm^ eeeUme ^ 

It m^ be ooiiewwn of cituenabip. the nquirements ^VVinii 

wiM hoto to be eaveMly jjwwed by the Hiaie and the iwqila meellni to^^'h 

ss^rxrssjs'jsss: S’&ra.t.r*’ - 
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Fmeedinit, Dr. Jayahar mid : We mnit keen in view the feet that the balk «l. 
IndiHi populttion i»?et in vUltge« tnd ihere are nbuut wveii iakhe of them aaaitins 
develMmen^ A nexus bee to be crested bet seen the luiiversiu and the vilUireSe 
****^”5***® iA* villtge reKcnerstion cannot proceed from uiider^cdueatnl 

or Ill-educated men.^ It must be tsk^^n in hand by young men, trhose insUneli 
are kympatbetic, training adequate and methods modern. 

„ * ,, ... Faculty of Ikdiam Cultdbb 

Anotber ?ita] factor to be kept in view in post-war reconstructioB is the 
eBMniiai unity of India. We have amonipit us various com ro unities, but ^eir 
oultures must meet or a common platform of corporaie effort. It will be necessary 

of study, aimina at what may be called the 
iiitelleotual nation -building of the people.’ 1 am speaking here from my own 
experience which is more or less that of every graduate of my time. How often 
have 1 felt that, ^ongh calling myself educated, 1 knew so little of the intelleolual 
achimmeuts of Indians outaide my own race, community or province? How little 
2,® r, ■o’f instance, of Urdu poets, past or present? What do I underetand 
1 mil Literature, the delicate beauty of which is far famed? It must 1^ a very 
dMcetive eystem indeed which hae not awakened in me quick centree of reeponee to 
what my countrymen in other parts of India devoutly honour and adore. I would 
therefore recommend the creaiion of a ‘‘Faculty of Indian Culture** ai acompuleory 
branch of stndv at the University. Experience has proved that there are many 
points of affinity between the culture of the important eommunitlee inhabiting 
India. The case of Muslims is an initanra in point, notwiihatauding the pteaent 
desire of some of them to regard tliemselves as a diffuent ‘nation.’ It may be 

g oiiited out that though originally the Muslim of pure descent came at an Invader, 
e lived with the people and aasimilated himself to hia surroundings which, In 
their turn, reciprocated to hie oontact. Ihe coarse of their history in this country 

a lets with inatsDces of cultural and other ocoupationa wld^ they labouM, 
f with the Hindu, to pursue, perfect and perpetuate with the utmost devotion. 
'Tt would be wise to employ our four years in college in acqniring a capacity 
for aasimilating new ideas. Yonth is the beat gift of the Qods, aays an old 
Upanisbad. list ua rejoice in it while we have it. It la the great formative period 
of onr life, brief but powerful. We are then able to face the world with feelings 
pure, and with ambitions unworldly. The bounds of onr friendship^ lympethy end 
fellow-feeling are not then set. We can push them aa widely ee we like 
until they enoompesa all that is worth knowing amoiigat our fellows. If wn lo 
wish it, we can past out of onr college, prond in the feeling that amongat anx 
intimate friends we possess a Muslim, a Hindu, a Chriatian or a Farsi ; that wn 
can, on that account, ineiinctively feel, appreciate and res^wot the discordant features 
that make them seem so different from ue. One such friendship formed at oollen 
will save ua in later life from the extremes of racial or commuual antipathy, whicli 
are always the reeiiU of ignorance and prejudice. 

**I cannot do better than conclude this addreie by quoting the wise words of 
an ancient seer, one of the composera of a Vedio hymn, centuries ago. There la a, 
great deal in this address which la of perennial Tmportauce. I am, therafoNb' 
fuatifled in quoting an extract from it. 'Meet together *, talk together, may your 
minds comprehend alike ; common be your action and achievement *, common be 

S our tbouimtB and inteutionB ; common the wiahea of your hearts ; so there may 
a thorough union among you.” (Kig Veda Z-12-I9L) 


The Allahabad University Convocation 

Delivering hia address at the Oonvoeation of the Allahabad University on the 
nth Mevambar 194S, Dr, FufAaii Chandra Roif, Viee-Chaneellor of the OalentUi 
TJniveraity, exhorted the graduates in these remarkable words 

**lf we are to have n durable peace after the war, if, out of the wteekaga of 
the pieaent a new type of eoHiperatIve life la to be built on S' global. aealiLlben 
Boienea and Pbiloaophy, the West and the East, muit play their part. Thcintell- 
eotnai life of the world, so far aa Bcienot and learning are eonemed, ii dcinileiy 
intarnationaliied and "whether we wiih It or not an inwible pattern of unity hae 
been woven into the eqaildgr. of mankind;** 
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WhcD the renidly expanding natemliFin of the Weot touched tlie ahorre of 
India, tuwarda Uio begtniiiiiK of the lent rei,iury, br. Boy obacrved, the too eon- 
eepiioiie of .life-*the Kaaiern and the W*^eiero-*-wfre arrayed in a grotesque hoetility. 
On the one hand, the tffort of the Eaat, in ciciliaaiinn had been primarily meta- 
pbyaical, the Laatcrn tbeaia waa, that irne lietieiment must eomc through the eoul ; 
thn West on the other hand, held to the fiew that man’a bettement on earth mual 
be achieved through a process of continuuue political experiment, that to acbicfe 
the real good, a rational application of science, equity, and political theory waa 
neeesaary. This Western method applied to India, had devastating resulia. 

' But,** Dr. Hoy proceeded, '*the moral effeta of tide Reyolutkiii” waa even more 
devaataiing. We imiiated to peifection, not merely the qualitiea that hare brought 
material success to the Westerner, but also Ins moot ijiaigniheant 
and ridiculous manneriMms. But the eril did not end there. In India, 
our iiiferioriiy had a counterpart in tlie arrogance of the Weaterner : ae we dis- 
carded self-confidence, that of tlie Westerner increased ; white pigmentation of the 
akin, at first only a symbol* of material prooperitv assumed, and waa paid, the 
homage of divine attribute, until, to question the divinity of Western inTention, 
decencies and ideals, was to queetioii the Mew Incarnation, of which eve^ white 
man beoame an apostle. Thus, in this country, a disastrous form of racial anta- 
gonism, involving colour, ensued. 

*'And yet the reality la that the East and the West cannot afford to ignore 
each other ; the continued expasion of Western ideas is inevitable ; technical and 
■oientifio education, on the Weetern methods, open up new avenues of knowledge 
and opportunity, which the East cannot overlook and which mutt to a large 
extent displace older traditione or ichooiiqg. 

*If India is to exit, fulfil its miaaion and exert its vital humaniaing influence 
In the world of the futvhw. if the ie to eucoesafully withstand the ever growing com- 
petition the must imbibe, the *beet'* which the West can give so that her owO 
*bcat" may be doubly effective, so thet India might aaaimilate Western kUae to 
the furtheranoe rather than to the dcetruction of her spiritual gifts. 

NlWUl i^OBLBU 


The problem that facet the nations of the' East and the West to-day Is bow 
to win the war and at the same time preserve those intellectual ideal and atandarde, 
^tbose great things of the spirit.*’ without which a military victory would in the 
end be nothing but tehee. History ehowe ue that it ia possible to lose a oivilifation 
while ermiee and navies are triumphant. 

. *The aolution of thia problem, Dr. Roy went on, nemely the killing of biB- 
harlan Fascist Dictatojrebip end all that it eixnifiee and yet eaviog the sonl end 
eultnre of a nation recta with the Univerutiee of the world, their teaebers^ 
Meav^ worker! and studeoti. *la 1881 the Oollege of WIlBam and Haiy in 
Virginia closed down iu doore for nearly seven years. The battle of the Civil War 

been fought up end down the Penineula and had left the Oollege in ruiae ; 
and although it ttroggled to keep ftoing during the bitter timea of the Beconetmetioo 
It was finely overcome by finenciel eateatrophe. Bat every morning during those 
seven yeere Ftesident Ewell rang the ehapel bell. Tbm were no atudente, the 
feculty bed diaappeared : and rain leeped through the leaky loofa of the desolate 
buildinga. But Fmdeat Ewell atill rang the Ml. It waa an aot of faith. It wae 
a fsatuN of defiance. It waa e aymbol of determination that the intellaetaal and 
etUtufal tradition must be kept alive even in a bankrupt world”. ^In every aehool. 
eoilege and University of America to-day”, eaye the above chzonleler, ^we need 
to hear the liell ringing”. 

The problem Jbefore the .Uhiverei^ teaoheie end atudente In India to-day la 
eempif*.. Thqy eee a titanic war being waged which la called by Henry A|pud 
Wallace a iignt'hetwcen a ileve world and a fne wotld an epic milestone In the 
meieh towaim en even fuller fveedom than the-moat .fortunate people of the earth 
having bithM enjoyed. The peace must mceu es hetter stendexd. of .living far the 
eemmm men not meiily in tlmUhited Stetse end the United Xiagdom but also 
in Bassia, India, Ohiiie, Latin America not merely In the United Hatione but 


FhUesophy, attempted te reach Unlvc^ TknA ; k the leboiaioiica he had 
pethitly lamhed elier Ikath. Be e pp^t es and wndmit i i ds i thomb he 
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aims eivuM B Sn lo minj woidi, that 'the aaaroh of Troth and the waighlng of 
waai etaaol ba nMlntainaa in an atmotphera from which freedom had fanidiecL** 
jSe aeee mad Vjm abject porerty and inaeeoiity, eicknees and slum oondifciona 
.aim each mini and eeonomio dlatreea in which human being! cannot be free* 
MB Md atndied aanefidly, in the claaa room, OlTiea and Political Philosophy and 
formulated lugli ideals for securing *‘the greatest good of the greatest number.” 
'Ha IS conTineed that eeientifie knowledge and Truth were originally meant to 
'implemented lor the porpoae of inoreaai|ig the oomforta and security of man. And 
yet he finds a world ontaide, where it is said, **aeience has corrupM our morals,” 
seheie the Dictator while doing lip serrice to Universal Truth, to civilisation, 
aultnre and morais, proetitutes them in order to siippresa Truth, in order to forge 
sewer end deedlier wcepone for widespread deatruoiion and human slaughter. 

Student's Helplessness 

student feele helpleei in thia world of contradictions and conflicts. He knows, 
he wndc stands rivsiries and competition in the claas room and examination hall but he 
ataggerei at meeting the stupendous conflicts arising from misunderstanding, sel- 
dihinees and greed among races, communities and individuals. He finds himself 
hedjised ia by all forms of disabilities and restrictions, injustices and iniquities which 
set at naught all higher ambitions of securing a better and freer world to live in. 
In the absence of aiij creative opportunities, his mind collects a large number of 
dark earotiona. hatred and fear, which refract thought ; * fear of the self, fear of 
the foreigner, fear of history and its possibilities, Unv of freedom and of thought 
fear of the unknown and undefinable — it ia all one winding sheet of Tamat, 
Fear is an unworthy feeling, for, out of it is born a sense of ‘^Frustration which leada 
to an Inferiority Complex, loss of aelf-confidence. But let mo hear wituesa, as a 
reault of my life*a experience, that ‘fear* can be controlled, confidence can be rea- 
tored, even in a mind which ia today distracted with fear. “Sages have controlled 
want, saints of self and the man of culture of the foreign and unfamilar” ; why 
not you and 1 7 Merdy to blame the Government and rest content ia not a 
pleasant pastime, it is unworthy of moral beings. But the restoration of self-con. 
adence requires supreme efiort and resolution. Are you ready ? 

The remedy for alt these rests, not in running away from or avoiding those 
eomal conditions where he had failed but to meet them broadside : not to avoid 
responsibilities for fear of further failures, but to undertake tasks, may he of 
smaller dimensions, than those which he had failed to fulfil. 

*lt is unfortunate that in this country, University education is mainly secular, 
‘‘where a teacher may be so severed from the religious sympathy of the taught, that 
he must either be silent on the relatione of mini to a higher world or if he discus- 
ses them, he may be suspiciously heard or imi^erfectly uuderslood.” This is a 
serious handicap to our University education and must be remedied. We must 
impart to our students training in morals and diseipline ; how else can we produce 
leaders of thought and action, workers dedicated to the service of the Ration ? 

The University is jusiiy regarded as the home for that freedom of spirit which 
is True l-iberty -liberty to think, liberty to speak, liberty to teach. Therefore our 
hiture les^rs of the country will be able to sppriciste and re»»ect such principlM 
of Freedom to the extent they are disciplined, self governed, self-relisnt Self- 
government, which we so earnestly desire, means not merviy the privil**ge of govern- 
ing others but Uie preliminary capacity of disidpining and governing one*|elf. Iruest 
independence exisu where authority is least assailed ; enligbtenment truly expresses 

itself through diseiplioe. ^ , u i. .u wu 

“Flnslly. students of the University, you have been seekers after I ruth. When 
you go out into the distracted world, do not give up ihts queat. Keep the doors of 
your mind wide open for the Universal 'I ruth to reach us inncrraost recedes, and 
U»«* jott will 8»d that .Iter .11 th.r, i. no .uUKoni.m belweeii bcieuc, ai.d 
Phikwoidiy, b«*tweMi die Wwitern m.ihod of .•ieniiflo kn»l>,M of |»n.no* 

BOna and the Kaatera ayatem of amreh of the olumaie 3«t'? **^.*11? ^"3 

the internal worl I ■•deed, with the itrofcreiie of weniific koowledu* the BiidiiiKa of 
seience are strengtheniog and not undermining the fuiindsiions of Philosophy. Ilia 
two meet at a point when hamnnity etand. aa an indmaihl, f toreforn, 

•einea would fail In it. noble teak of promotiDK human brntlinhood if it calm 
only to the animal inadneta of man nod be an intrument of deattnetmn In ih, 
l^da of polIrteUna. Ukewia^ if phllowphy do not fwter n afunt of kareMny and 
finimiV moiK luiikiad. m thn bMia of iU apinwal onancm, it too wonid atnltUy 

*** "ttn^ trfth yon to d,Bonatrata tho ononma of mnnklnd ; nndor your 
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gaidanee the Eut and the Weft will attempt to know eadi other’a mind and Mil- 
milfte the beet features oi.eaeh for their mutual well-beine. 

*Oent1emen, if we are to have a durable peace alter the war, if, out of the 
wreckage of the present, a new tyiie of co-o|)erative life is to be built on a globei 
•(•ale, then Science and Philosophy, the West and the East must play their part 
The intellectual life of the world, so far as Science and Learning are conoerne^ is 
definitely ioteriiatioiialised and '^whether we wish it oi not, an. indelible pattern of 
unity has been woven into the society of mankind.” Weudel Wilkie onee said,, 
**Man’8 welfare throughout the world is interdependent.” 

“From birth to death, we are surrounded by an invisible host— 'the spirits of 
men who never thought in terms of flags or boundary lines and who never served 
a lesser loyalty than tlie welfare of mankind. 

^Graduates of Allahabad University, here is your task. Shake off your lethsegy 
and discard your hesitating, halting Inferiority Attitude. If the newly dbveleped 
historical science is correct, namely that Physical Geography of a country has a 
great effect on human activity and development, the sacred shom of Tnbeni, the 
meeting place of three holy rivefs, should lead your thoughts and setivltilM towards 
Inter-Communal, Inter-Racial and Inter- National unity. Such unity does not 
imply a drab uniformity. Let strains of different culture and learning flow unio- 
terriipted into one. May you never forget your rich inheritance from the time of 
Asoka, may you always preserve the treasures of the spirit, which you should hold 
in trust from the pas^ for the benefit of the generations to come. 


The Annamalai University Convocation 

The Thirteenth Convoostion of the Anusmalifl University took place st the Sri- 
nivasa Sastri Hall, Aonamslainagar on the Both November Itsi with H. E. the 
Ohancellor, Sir Arthur Hope in the chair. Sir R. E. Shanmukham OhgtU, K. o. I. m 
delivered the Convoostion Address. 

8t> Shanmukham referred in his address to the war sod the ohallenge of Faaeiim 
and Nazism to oivilisstion and the need to meet it At the same time he 
made it clear that he was no “sppolugist for the British Empire.” **How can I 
with any sense of self-respect enthuse over our position in the Commonwealth, 
he aakea, when the men of our own race are subjected to the utmost humiliation 
in South Africa eveu before the blood which our valiant heroea abed in that vei7 
continent has became cold and frozen ? But, he added, that notwithetandiog aO 
theaa he had no hesitation iu advising the new graduatea to give their unetinted 
help in the war effort. Enlightened eel f-in tercet and humanity were his reaeoua 
for making that appeal. I^th Japan on the aide of the Axis’ powers, no ieosibls 
Indian could delude himself shout the fate that was sure to overtake their oouotry 
io the event of a victory for the aggressor nations. 

Wak Aims and Pbaob Rbautw 

Sir Shanmukham than referred to the global nature of the preaent war and 
of far reaching social recoiistruotion that was being promised and in fact was 
under active preparation. Politiosl security lor smsller oountries and social leen- 
rity for individuals iu every country were the mesa objectives of the New World 
Order being, plan ned. The tragedy and travail of the First World War gave eon- 
orete shape to such ideals, and in the League of Natioue sod other internationel 
organieatioiis men saw the instruments for shsoing these Ideals into live retlitiss. 
But bitter disappoint meat soon overtook the World. The same old greed and an- 
aorupulous diplomsoy were iu evidence at Geneva. The world need a aeoond ba^ 
tiem of fire and had got it. Out of tliie ordeal, human oivillsation mast Mlosr 
emerge in e purified form or totally periab. 

rhe apeaker pointed out h)W voluntary sooial aerviee by undividiials can 
supplement, and facilitate iu their own way, the larger sehemes for eoeial aeeurity 
and human haopinesa now on the anvil In his own expenenoe he bed oome 
acrose the cilent and unoatentatious work done by Christian misaioosrisi and anna 
in remote and unheard of villages and ham iete ; and he had often eskad himcelf 
the question, ”Why is it, that in spite of all ita great philoaopto the Hindu re- 
liglou has not kindled thie spirit in the hearts of Its votaries K The miaalonary 
cpirii of aodal aerviee aeemed to be alive to tholr tempemment and nphrioglag. 
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Wm It baeme ^dnitm wai not a prosdyUiiitf; reliKioB and they needed the 
wm^ of maehw to feel the eall for aervioe ? Somehow Uiie exnlaiiHtkni did 
aoir aaaeiy wm. Tlw emergenee of the Ramknehaha UlieMnn had demonstrated that 
om w the Hin^ fold, could find men dedicating their life to the serrioe of 
their MIowim. E?ea if it failed to give them this urge for serrioe, t la oulture that 
they had imbibed in the Unieersity must kindle this fire in their hearts The 
man of onHnre knew that the noblest way of Mrriiig Qod was by servhse to man. 

Sir Shanmukham than dwelt on the welcoine progress of te^linoliVgical eduestion 
m the ooBDtry in the past and adde<l that if tin* standard life of their, people was 
to be raM all ronnd, it was neoesssry that they should take the fiilleet advant- 
age of eeicntific knowlMge and diecovery and make e mule, provision for atudy and 
raaeareh and training. Bat while he lay the fullest emfhasis on this ast)eot of 
ednention, he wna not prepared to accept the vi^w tiiat Universities must convert 
themselves and that general culture and the study of the luimaiii ies had no plane 
in a modem University. With all the importance of Science, some st least 
of the Dniversitlea must preserve .the cuUnrsl heritsge of insu end foster the 
ftndy of the olsastes of literature, Art and History sud Philosophy. 

TAiin. Studies 

At the time that the Annamslai University was established, the speaker eon- 
tinned, great hopes were entertsiaed that the Aniismalal U dversity would faeiios- 
forth be the centre of the ancient caktire of iha Tamil people and that special 
attention would be devoted there to the etudy of and reaerrch in the civilisation and 
litersture of the Tamil country. *I may be pardoned for stating frankly.” he said, 
**tbat thia expectation has not materialised in sufficient degree, in my opinion, this 
University has succumbed to the temptation to fall in line with me stereotyped 
pattern. No University in the world esn hope to deal in all brsnebea of learning. 
Gtseak Univeraitiee have each established s repntstion in soma chosen field Sf 
knawledge. Is ifr too much to expect that a Univeraitv eHtabliMhad in the Tamil 
couwlry fonhded by the nmuifioenee of an eminent Tamilian should be looked upon 
aa the repository of Tamil culture V* Sir Shanmukham added that it was only a 
few years ago that he bad SKiaasly attempted to study some of the Tamil CUkaios. 
He found that they wm fit to rank among the immortal works of the world and 
Im bitterly regreUsd hie emKer neglect of ithe treaiureH of his own land. And in 
tins connection,, he. also explaised that he did not (or a moment belittle the value 
of the study of EngNsh.. English wu likely to become the iangaage of internatii^ 
nal contacts. Ha wished them to keep up the position that they had given to the 
English language in our cdnestionsl system. But his point was that the study of 
the mother toagne need not and ought not to be relegated to a minor place. 

Evils of the Caste System 


*Of lata there haa been a revival of interest in the stndy of the vernacular 
lauguagea and there is a spirit of renaissance in the different cultnres of India.” 
Sir Shanmukham said in conclusion : *^1 am not one of those who look upon 
this as a toiparous tendency thresteoing the unity of Indie. In fset I consider 
that thOM who oppose this spirit are the enemies of Indinu nationalism. For, 
they forget Indian culture and Indian nationalissn srf> ibe syuihcsis of di- 
fferent ottituzes and multi-national forces, es«h with great tiaditions and a strong 
indivltotUy. The lamentable feeling of discord and bitterness which is so muoh in 
evidenee tcHisy in our country is the direct: eonsvqiieDce of the attempts of TOwer- 
fnllv entrenched communities and gtoups* to impose their own ideas and cultures 
on is the peoples of India, in the name of Nationalism they aim st supprem- 
ing others and perpetuating their own power and influence. Everv ^untry in me 
wmid has had st one time or another its own ruling class which was finally 
eliminated by the advent of Democracy. In India the caste system has monl- 
ded the nattmn of our ruling classes and has perpetuated their power and mono- 
How soon India will attain Freedom and Democracy^ depend not on 
Se oromises or good faith af the foreign rulers, but upon the spe«d with whkh 
our own powerfully entrenched communities and classes give up their greed end' 
monopdy » m annihilated by the irieaiftlble forces of Democracy.” 
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The Andhra Uniirersity ^Convocatian 

Delivering the OonToeetion addreis of Uie Andhra Univenity a| Chnrtivr ^qh 
. the nth Deeember IfiS, Hr. 8. V^ Bamamw^hi, Adviser (to H. £. the Qonamor 1 
^of lldedxis, Slid that in the edventaxe into the realm of e|firit, India leads all natbns. ■ 
He appealed to young men and women of India to keep .alive the qaeH td the ' 
Absolute on which India started some 3«000 yean ago. 

Mi. Ramamurthi also refereed as the ^gravest proUea in India now* the ww 
by which agricultural and industrial development on a ilarge and quick seme 
might be achieved and dnw attention to India's nstursl nsonrees snd her saalnxe 
man-power. It would be the privilege of Andhra young men and womeq, he 
said, not only to keep burning the tc^ of their anetent cultoie but also to light 
new torches of economic life. 

Hr. 8. r. Ramamwrihi, after congratulating those who bad received degrees 
and diplomas that day and wishii^ them all snoeess in life, laid : ''IIm University 
ie an •ancient institnation in India, The Budhlst Univereities of Nslaoda and 
Tamils were of the type of the Mediaeval UniversItieB in Europe. But earlier 
than the Buddhist moM was the forest Ashmm of India where individual tescheRS 
pursued search for knowledge sad Mtistsd younger men in the search. In 
the Upaaishadic times, thinkers sought to realise the spirit behind mind and 
matter. In the Buddhist times, they eoqght to understand mind and matter. In 
modern Uiviversities, mind sought to control matter. The University then had 
always used miud as the instrument hut its ]uriadiction has chsqged from spirit 
to mind snd then to matter. 

"fbe Andhra Univerrity, like its fellow-universities in India, has both an 
inherited and an acquired tradition. India is .to«day the meeting Haee of the 
cultures of IndiB and of Europe. A Cambridge doiu who vieited India, China 
and Japan to study their cultures, said that Che oontnmt iu civilisation was not 
between the East snd the West but betweeo India and the rest of the world. 
Dr* Whiieheadt a well known Mathemstleal Philosopher told me soma twenty 
years ago, that the future of the world seemed lie in the hands of India and 
Chioa and that Japan and Turkey would probably fpllow but not leid. Recently, 
an American observer said that Japan was quick but dhsllow, that China was 
profound but slow and that India was both profound and quick. 1 (binh it 
reasonable to hold that in the coming world synthesis to which the war ie pavli]|^ 
the way, India, In spite of her economie poverty, social disintegration and poli- 
tical distress, yet, by virtue of her mature epiritual realisation, wUl be as much at 
least as China, ths protagonist of Asia via-a-via Europe and America. At the 
■ame time, by virtue of her eoiinection witii Britain, India is the one country in 
Aaia which has had the most intimate contact w.'th Europe. India is thus am- 
phibian in its culture, fnnetioning both in the msnner of Asia and of Europe. 
Ibis position gives tiie Indian Uoifersities uousoal opportunities and responaiDi- 
lities.** 

*KBIEP ALIVB ths QuaST for THB ABBOLUDBf' 

The Bubjeet that interested the ancient Indian thinkers, Mr, RamamurtTd 
contioued, was the unseen world of spirit. The formnla for the relation of the 
seen and the unseen widch India enunciated in the words, Atman ia Brahman^ 
is the highest summit of knowledge which mao has readbed. Mind, the pccceiver, 
sees not only its counterparty matter, tiie perceived, bnt also, That which is 
hind both mind and matter. In tins adventure into the realm of apirilb India 
leaves China behind. If India were lost, the worid would be maimed. Even 
China could not make np on behalf of Asia. Therefore, he would ask the young 
men sad women of India and of Andhra to keep alive the quest for the Absolute 
on which India started some three thousand years sgo. 

For thirty years. Hr. fiomamartAf went on to say, he had been a follower 
of tills quest. The method be had followed was the method of Mathemstioe. 
Mathematies ia the bridge between philosophy and eomousenasb hetweea tha 
abstruse and tiie simple, between the transcendent and the immanent India die* 
ooveced the Zero, the decimal system sad the negative anmher— which are the 
eseeutlals of arithmetie. Europe discovered the complex number which ie at tiie 
basil of the dimenaiona of gwmetry. There was now a welding of Indian and 
Enropean knowledge. The Relativists led by Eddington and Jeans bad leeognlsed 
that the uqaaen it ae nal ^ mo, that the esperiansa of a myitie ia as valid 
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sito 


that of a loieBtiit and that tha nallkod of •eicnee may ba adapted alao to tha 
tfmioatiOD of ona*! Inner viaion. Eddington bad anggfated tbal ayatim alght 
build images through which thdr Tiaion aSg^t be eryaidliaai. 

Tkim u Two-DiainaBiovAL 

Mr. EaiaamarfH continuing, said that ha baliefcd that it waa poaelbla to build 
bridgw between the lunar and the outer eapadance of man. Ha waa not content 
with differentiation of the world into tlme, spaaB and matter but reguded mind aa 
an additional fundamental entity of the Unifarae. The world of mind aa well aa 
time, space and matter bad been to him lor many yeara a great forest dlim ha wai 
lonely and yet eniqyed his lonelmeaa, Becentty he had found In it a new plant 
which he took this opportunity of mentioning. They had for ages contemplated on 
the nature of time. They hare never yet thought of it SKefpt an an undiflerenAlat^ 
Btream, a one dimenalonai entity. *illan pereeivea**, Mr. Eumamurthi said, "the 
rhythm of time. Be has not realiaed that 'he cannot perceive time if he haa not 
within himself not the same but an answering rhythm of time, aa length anawera 
breadth on the floor of a room. The diaoovery 1 venture to •present to you is that 
time is two diffienaional, even aa apace is three dimenaional. .1 see this as a laet. I 
luaaent it to you aa a theory. It ia % theory which is ot valna not merely to |diilo- 
oophera, mathematicianB and saints but to connnon men. How long have wa been 
groping in India for a bank to the etream of time in which we are born and die 
and yet are bom again, aver floating down the etream ? If only we could ireaoh 
the bank, this endlesa atream of eam$mn could be tranaoendad. The bank does 
exist because time is two dimenaional. fbe two dimensions are the time withia 
and the time without Nature haa a time rby^m witbio itaelf which ia univemal. 
It ia the rhythm of a clock. If time changes in one clock, it bhangea in all docks. 
Bnt not ao in the passage of man’s consciooBncaa. The duration of the world and 
the duration of man’s conacioosDeaa are different. The pattern of life is set to two 
diffierent rbythma— the rhythm of natnre and the rhythm of man, the rhythm of 
matter and the rhythm of mind. Nature makM the woof. Man makes weft. Time^ 
the rhythm of life, ia. therefore, two dimensional.” 

Passing on to the world without, Mr. Bamamurthi said that the knowledge 
they had inherited through science had doriiig the last century or more revolu* 
tioniaed man’s manner of living in the worid. It had done this by a deeper and 
fuller understanding of nature than ever before. This understanding had been conti- 
nuously put to practical use. Many of the ameaitiee of civilised life which they 
bad learnt to enjoy but could not get during the war were the products of Science. 
I'hey had even ceased to be self-sufficient in some of tlieir vital needs. ’’We import 
food and oil for lighting. We depend on large macbineiy for our clothing. We 
cannot build without imported or machine made steel and cement. Locally grown 
drugs have been rejdacea by eynthetic and imported drugs. Our production from 
our own resourcea baa not kept pace with our growing needs. The result had been 
shown by the economic stress of the present war. The margin of production over 
our needs has been so thin thst it hac given way. There is further a growing 
pot'ulation. The gravest problem in India now is bow to achieve sgricoltunir deve- 
Jor meiit on a large and quick scale. This ia the post-war reicoDstniction which haa 
begun to occupy urgent attention. The war has shown our d^cita in varlona 
economic directions. Ihe tempo of development has to change. Tito extent and 
direction of education need alao to be recast.” Mr. Ramamwrthi then drew thdr 
attention to the natural resourcea of lodia and her mature manpower and remarked 
Uiat it noald be the priyilege of the young w and women ^ not «d^ 

to keep the torch burning of their ancient enlture but alao to light new torbhea of 

economic lilSe ^ 

BoaiuBe or Eoohohio Bmx»8iedot»» 

%ijt^rm*^M toyon kSm irignifl^t dlieOtoe in -hto 
of Madras are making new economic paths in the area wbj^h this UnivcMity 
2Lvi %ie AKcn^ tract haa rich soil and good climate. Tha^one evil genhia 
JSwS'hM kepf tW. towt undevcio^ to the auluM From npectoiMM 

work done by tW. Government n Vlmgepntm ud ia MeUier. we an now oonll- 
dwt that maleri. een be controUed at a am^ eoiA oa^ aeato of oaa inpee a 
nSwh a year. Hen then to e new colony foe the^ei^ popnl^ of the Aadbm 
Vhtoh win do ewer with the »»«« »o nnd to 

whiidi la not only a mark of our economic faiefficiencf Imt has alao led fo tte oiiiid- 
SjlilJu a cS^ We ahonld ndaia thn tha male kod in tfe. 
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Aflaaef triet Tben tRiia w€ luiTt _gmt rifm the Oodemy end flie Eridua» It 
ie to the mdit of a greet Brltiih Agioeer. Ootton. that theie rifen are need for 
irigation. Bat •• yeV only 6 per eent of the water that reachee the aniouto at 
Dowleiahwaram and Beawida ta need and the reualniDg 95 per cent ia waited into 
the aea. Hence OoTernment are iaveetigating a aebeme to impound water In a 
reaervoir at Fola?aram. There are high water-falle in the Agency tract of which 
one ia on the^aebknnd rim and ia nearly 600 feet high. GofernmeDt propoee to 
harneaa tbie water-fall and dcrelop J^dio-electricity by a acheme which may be 
nlitmately bigger than the j^khara Bcheam. On thia the indnatrial regeneration of 
the Andhra area may be bnilt. We need fertiliaeia for new land aa well aa old 
enltlTatcd laud. There ia room .to atart a fertfliaer factory by fixing nitrogen from 
the air. The nae of aun power atored in planta for lighting haa been brought into 
TOgoe. 

**1 hare apoken to yon a little while ago of the vertical di? iaion the nniverae 
into mind, time, ipaee and matter. Our ancient icera have alao made a horixontal 
diviaion of the nniverae in the form of the five tUm&xti^pridhivyapaaiheJovayu^ 
fokaak— namely, land, water, ann, air and ether. The five aehemea of economic 
leeonetmoiion that 1 have mentioned amount to a reclamation of the five elementa, 
the panchabhutaB^ Thia horicontal diviaion of the world ia aa relevant in eoooomica 
aa the vettical diviaion ia In acienee. May; the Andhra Univeraity bnild ita thought 
and action on both theae analyaea and develop both Science and Economica ! 

**A little while ago, 1 made a pilgrimage to Bbadrachalam, and there mw, 
enacted aa in a viaion, a new chapter of the Bamayana* Once more in the 
Dandakaimnya, Lakahmi ia held captive by. the demona, beaded by Maaikaanra, the 
Demon Moaquito. Rama atanda on the banka of the Oodavary and aeea Lalwhmi 
waated In Um aleep of Andhra hill, wanted in the purpoaelcaa downpour of Andhra 
waterfalla, waated in the uhtapped fertility, of the air, waated in the unuaed light of 
tte Sun. To reaene her, Rama raiaea a new army of adminiatratora and teai*hera, 
engineera and doctora. Doctore trample on Maaikaanra and bold him firmly down. 
Engineera itnpound rivera, harneaa water-falla and bend to their will and purpoae 
the gianta of the foreat Teachera tearii new learning, new agriculture and new 
induatry. Adpiiniatratora help to build proapeioua villagea and famoua towna. 
Lakahmi riaea and atanda In the centre of the viaion, clad m the garb of a homely 
matron, with a braaa pot in the crook of. ber left arm,, with a biaaa lamp held by 
her light arm, giving food and light to her children. By ber eide atande Rama 
emiling— Ue from whom* aii ehali merge, l^wardc inch a conanmmatton, Andhra 
graduatca, leaden of the* coming deoadee; I aak you to dedicate your viaion, will 
end vigour I" 


The Dacca Dnivertity Convocation 

D& if; HoBBar^, Viee-Ohaneellor of the Daoce Univeraity, made the following 
obaervatioii. addraaeiog the ConvocetiQn of the Uoivweity nt Dacca on the 6th. 


"The waotiqta iw war educational inalitutioni ie appalling and it ia high time 
for a thorough examinatien of the whole problem from an entirely difierent angle. 
A eomidfti ofaaogt in our attitiide townrde high education in thie country ia 
eiMDDitim. 

ideala, no lyatema imparted from ehroed however eneoeaafnl and valuiabla 
they might have proved in the oihm countriee, will auit Indie to-dey : ahe moat 
evolve her own cyetem and method, of cdueation which will combine the finest end 
moift valneble traditioDa of tha Eaat and the Weal.*’ 

"The Univeraity of Daoea,* Dr. Eobbou obaerved, **baa paaaed through many 
and varied difficuftiei during the paet twelve months, and iti dUBoultles are by no 
mcana over. Oommunal dllferencee wMch had been an ugly and diacxdUtable 
laature of the life of Daeea daring laat two yeera fonnd their way among atudeata 
of the University thia jiin and there were free fighte between two aections of sto- 
denta in Camm Hall and tha Qiatial buildinge which xeaulted in injurica to a 
number d stiMlente one of whU proved lelel. The University haa no encnie or 
axplanatioa to ofihr for thik oatnnoaf behaviour of its etudenta who^ in thair 
ixeitemeat* l^tall the ndUomdplat which ahoold diflbientiati an adoeated 
man from an iUltemto and nnoiilraiad boor* 
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, .. incidenta of this yeor will dwiyt lemain ihamefiil blott on Wr imma 
ol tnie iniiittttiOQ and the source of sorrow end shame to every one of its members. 
We can only ho^ that onr students have fully realised the enormity of their 
trans^ssion and they will do their beat to re-establish the honour and pieetiKe 
and the good name of their *alma mater* by their laudable conduot in future. I 
am happy to say that the present feelings and- relations between the students of 
m University are very cordial and encourage ns to believe that troubles of this 
kind will never again heap shame Snd sorrow upon the University, 

Fonction 

*^e true function of the University,’* JDr. Hassan continued, '*is to develop 
the mind, to free it from the shackles of nsrrow prejudice, ignorsnce and false 
conceits ; to ersdicste from the humsn mind those animal impulses which motivate 
the aotione of saveges either in wild junglea or in the moral wilderneea of ao«oaIled 
civilised countries. 

'*ln India.” Dr. Banan regretted. **our students do not come to tbs Uoiver* 
sities even for the purpose of scquiring knowledge. The reeult is a tragic wastage 
of money, energy snd opportunity. Dor lundsmenUliy wrong educatioual oi'.tlouk 
is respousible for tlie failure of our Univeraitiee. The .differenee between an Indian 
University and Oxford, for example, doea not He in the inteilectual capacity of the 
atudenti or the enperiority d formal academic instruction’: from my own personal 
experience I can say that many of the lectures in Oxford were deBiiitely inferior 
to some of the lectures which 1 had attended in India. The real differenee liea 
elsewhere. Bat the dreamers and ideallats which <(i)xford jproducfa give very 
creditable account of themselveB when they leave the AheUered cloistere and the 
pleasant nooka ol their *Alma Hater’ because when they icome .to gripe with the 
realities of the world they find tlremsehes to be interpnatere df a much wider and 
more valuable experience of life than that which they mere snppoeed .to poeeeee. 
The dreamer becomes the man of action with an iinfailUw belief in tlie aivinity 
and nobility of human nature and aa abiding faith in tiie eternal truth of the 
prineiplea which were unconsciously IfietiloBted in him at the University aud from 
whicdi he never departs in the most trying and dangerous Mtusttons. 

*‘I have mentioned Oxford only as so example beraose 1 know it iniintdlely. 
Thia ooneeption of education is very old and is not confined to Kni^land or Oreeee: 
in the Ksst, particularly in Indis, all our education had been impnrird and xeueived 
in this spirt. iSven to-day we can find ta our iudigenoua educational inatitutiona 
aome acholats whoae cyclopaedic knowledge aud breath of virion, whose Insight into 
the eubtletiee of human nature and the working of the human mind will astnniah 
those who are brought up in that system of education which is prevalent in our 
colleges and Universities. Those of our friends who are dissatisfied with Uolveraiiy 
education in India and who point oat to ua ineoatrovertihle proof of the failvie of 
the Univeraitiea to impart really valuable and useful educstioo forget that Indian 
Univeraitiee have not been given a fair chance. 0«ir Universities, as I said before, 
were created for a very definite and ntHitarian puTi’Ose in the early years of Hie 
British rule in Indis, ana they have more riian fulfilled that purpose, and now oar 
public services cannot absorb all Hie clerke which our Universitiea produce. 

”Univereity education baa been progressively degenerating during the last two 
or three decadea because pupils come to Univesliifa with an object which they and 
their parents know ia not going to be fulfilled in most cases, namely the securing 
of a post in Government service. Thue there is a sense of frnstratioa and helpless- 
ness and a growing feeling of apathy in onr aiudents at the very start of their 
Univerfity careers, i hey do not come to the University to receive education, ihgy 
Gome to It because they have nothing else to do. 


The Agra University Convocation 

The following eie cztraete from the Oontraokifow Addime ddheted by 
Pmtia dmaranatha Jka et Agn on Herembm 20, J— 
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tlie nloro of nnitj, la the nallMtloii of petoe tnd Jo;.— petee which knowc no 
fe«r» Joy which fem the nored flame of love. That edacattonal inatitutiona are 
eapwle of makioK tbie contribution m amply proved by tibe attempta made last 
year from more than one quarter to diatnrb and dislocate Ibdr work and prevent 
tlwm from functioning. Whoever ia reaetionaryi whoever atands for the pnvilegea 
of the few, whoever is opposed to light and freedom is naturally the foe of those 
centres which enconrage liberty of thought and liberty of faith and which are 
equally hospitable to all shadea of belid. A University most be sooh a centre, a 
clearing-house of ideas, a haven to which, repair all who voyage on the restless seas 
of thought and adventure and action and return for the invigoration of their faith, 
the renewal of their epiritnal etrength. A Univereity will cease to be true to iteelf 
if it allow! either a party or a group or even the atnte tq dominate its life, colour 
its ideal, influence iti beliefs. It cannot be indifferent to the cnrrente and eross- 
eurrenta of contemporary life, hot it chonid be detached ; it cannot be cold towards 
the happenings ol the day, but it should remain cool j it cannot be distant and 
aloof from the preaent, but it diould.retain its wisdom. In the dull and endlesa 
Btrife of every day, under its ferment and agitation, it should be a place of etrengUi 
and peaces of uought * sod certainty of faith rather than a twili^t of opinion. 
Unfortunately even eentcea of education have been threatened by baroaroua disson- 
ance and the canker of seotarian and communal bitterness. What are grandiloqu- 
ently called ideological differences are allowed to break up the unity, peace and 
concord that should eharaoteriie theae ceutree of light and libwty. These reasons 
persuade me to ask whether in the reconstruction of society and the planning of a 
new order, the Univereitiee. Have not a contribution to make. It is without signi- 
fleanee that in the many oommiiteea which have been set up in this country to 
suggest plana for the planning of the future, edneationiste have been atudionaly 
szclndedl, as though any seheme has the slightest ehanoe at ancoesB unlims the brin- 
ging w of. youth is made one of the car^hal snbjjmts fbr diseusaion. and deeiaion. 

How la youth to be. brought up P What uteala ought ta ba placed before the 
rising generation ? 'Hie: saiietity ot life, of all life but epeeially of human fife ; a 
aense ol reverence, foe tba aupexhuman/ Energy or Bpiift or Divinity that orders 
cresdon and eosurea ita. oontmuity *, love' of virtuous conduct a spirit of saoriflea 
for the larger good'; faith in man’s high destuiy ; discipline, Belf-oontrol» balance : 
the feeling that while: they are arebitsete of ilia future^ they am alio inheritore of 
the past the aepirotum. to be perfect: as your Father in heaven is perfeot— tbie 
and DOtiiihg leaa man thia should be the sp^ snhnfCing tfaose who train young 
men and womens who a» to shine above, the light of the morning etar. That evu 
will continue, to esisli that treachery, deceit, falsehood, and nU' tba other items in 
the catalogue of the. sarthly, sensual, and devtiish, will not be eoripletely deatroyed, 
tint there wiE alwaya he war and bkiodsbed, mat men caniiot bmme angela— all 
this may be vecognisco, and yet one need noi desist from enauring that the youths’ 
thoughts ate fed on what is beautiful and eood, manly and exalted. The empfaaeia 
placra, during the period since the industriu Eevolutioo and the rise of acieDce. on 
utilitarian csracatran has tended to throw mto Che background wbat used to be the 
moat signifkant past of training, the tencbing of the humanicies. Indeed, so domi- 
nant is the position of science that even history, philosophy, and literature have 
been forced to doti a paeudo-scieiitifie garb, and the study of these suiqecta ii now 
accompanied with the due ittnal of laboratory, graphs^ and atatistica I am far 
from dieorying the value of ecieatific studies. But I do maintain that the moat im- 
portant subjwtka of study ure not thugs, but rather man, human thoughts, human 
ideal, the univeise within first and only afterwards the universe without. We 
must know ourselves to begin with aud then we may try to know other thinga. We 
muwt learn to be men, and only then can we truly be scientists^ priests, or politicians. 
I plead for humane aUidtea, which inriude not merely pure literatuxeb pniloeopby, 
and hiecory, but alao arebinology, anthropology, nnmiamatica, epigraphy, psychology, 
and gsograi^y ; 1 wleh the claaaiet to r^ifn their lost poaition ; 1 hope that ffie 
clsaaicB will once more enable ue to draw out of them elevated tbongbte, noble 
emotiOBt, end the atre^th that comes from conleet with the highest aenievementa 
of the hnman soul. From them we eball develop onr historica] and eultural 
background, and d^^rive **the underatandiiig of human netoiCi the broadening of 
humaa iaterests, and the lietter appreciation of the pnrpoac of human life.” Irom 
them* too, we eball caK back tba spirit and the ooarage, the faith and the power 
with which brave men and wonm in ancient days laeed perils eimilar to tboce 
that cunound na. In them wa ahall dUseovar cxamplas of fortitiida, ol aalm. 
pailawli wnaMj^nihg MlatiBaa hgiteal cyiaittyi ft 
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diprfi;, of of the eoiil on Hi knees, of the self erer^spimdiDfc end not 

eoK^Mting; or the etetml jouthfiilneM snd freahnets of beauty— nil ezpreeaed ia 
wocoe that call to oa aod find a respouae within oa across the wi ie atreteh of 
eealunei. E¥om them we realise that where onr forbears irreatly dared we can 
daia too, what they nobly suffered we too can Buffer, what ills tli-y sunrived we 
alio ean survive. Above all, from them we leara how to conduct ourietvei, how to 
rive and die in the high aocient faahian. 

To the queatiom,. what ia the right K£b for. man, what ie good for man, how to 
throw off the brute iuheritance, what are Ms obligationa to th^e 'inner law* of the 
heart, what is his portion in the- physical universe, how can he attain a higher 
(Tegrm of p^ection, what ia the eternal nurpoii^^to these vital qiieationa rbe 
classics provide an answer, whether in precept or tale or myrh, with powerful con* 
tidence that comforts and convinces na^ We go to the elassica for wisdom. We 
need not all be interested in Tully, or UlpUn at the best ; nor pnszte over the d«>e- 
trine of the enclitic Da ; not seek inspiration from dnkrin karane. The specialist 
may derive what comfort ha can from such subtle niceties of grammar and rhetoric. 
Indeed, the grammariau and the rhetorieian are in the main responsible for making 
the claasicB formidable, unattractive, dry as du^t. dull as ditch water, lifelcia aa 
cindera and aahea, when they are in fact bright and effulgent, pure and pellucid as 
atreama full of stare. It is not grammar or language or text or even the political 
or economic aapeote of claseical scholarehip that are of main importance ; they have 
their usee, even as the dissecting of a eorpse is of use ; but one values the class- 
ics chiefly because even after the lapse of centuries it is still as true now 
as it wae in the time of Cicero who wrote in his letter 
to his son ; "Yon are going to vtMt men who are supremely men.*’ 
In the claseicB we are brought into touch with men who were eupreindy men. 
Whaler we spend our time in the company of the poets and dramatlsta or 
thinkers who lived lives of peace and content on the heights of the Himalayaa or 
on the banke of the Ganges ; whether we listen to the discussion at the moment- 
out Supper in* the house of Agathon or walk along the atiidious walks and ahadea 
of the olive grove of Acadame ; whether in the high and palmy state of Rome we 
hear the Virgiliaii muse or Ovid the soft philosopbei of love ; love whether we 
k)8e oureelvee in the word! of Hafis, half rapture, naif meditation and all a wondr- 
ous exaltation, or derive wisdom from the writfbgs of the other 'nightinnle of the 
groves of Shiraz,* the leaves of whose rose-garden cannot be touched bf. the 
tyranny of autumnal blaata— wherever our tame or fancy may take ue aad in 
whichever classic we steep ourselves, rigorous teachers, in Bfsttnew Arnold's vivid 
phrase, will pnege our faith and trim our fire; show ua the high, white alar of 
Truth, and there bid ue gaze, and there aapiie. 

The ehseics of India tell ua of the Arslokiteihwavaa who refoee Nirvana 
for themselvee till all have pasei tote bliss. We hear of Yudhishthira, dKlioing 
to enter ioto heaven unless his faithful dog; was permitted also to ;et ia and 
preferring lo descend into hell; if his wife and brothere were to remain in hdl. 
cannot tarry,** he aaid, "where 1 have them not." 

BTise ie not bUmlnl, iust aad mighty Oiiei» 

Save if 1 resl^beside (hem. Heaven ia then 
Where Loveland Faith make heaven. 

Then m the scene of Hama, on tha eve of hia.oonmation, willingly nnounelng 
sueteanOB in favour of hiiiyoanger brother so thah hie father's plighted* word be 


**To Bharatfh hand I gladly would resign 
My bride^my fife, my gp& and ail thal’Si mine. 

TJnaskl, neH fredy wouMI give him aH : 

How mwt BK»e iSAf at my fate*t eall I " 

And Hm non tnehiM im of Bbmta. fsUo^ Bum lato oik 
tHndiM feia to Ntorn fnt bw^wK h ijin, and eooM nlttautdr • vIm Wtmt't 
jZskS OB the tbrano witB hi. lattm horn aaBa. Ai}nBe, Talim* wnior, Ino 
■ - - ■ • • — aMdait BMf nbtfoM aad- dair 

fiattk bciBg fwdM ta Mrama 


oi laaar a batdffMd. ahrkiUBK fi^tHas i 
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*The pertOD who tMaire* kaowledgo, hto control over the mind, and it pare 
in thonfcbt and deed, and attains that ttaae whence be it not born again.* 

**Wbat is nreat ia bliss. The great is itself bliss. Understanding, thongbt, 
fdth, conduct, volition, all lead to the ultimate truth.** 

*Iiesd me from the (inretl to the Beal; from darkness take me to Light; 
from death lead me to Immortality.’* 

**I)eath, that must enme, comes nobly when we gWe 
Our wealth, life, and all, to make men lire.” 

*'ln good fortune not elated, in ill-fortune not dismayed. 

Ever eloquent in ooiiocil, never in the fight afraid. 

Proudly emulous of honour, steadfastly on wisdom let ; These six virtuea in 
the sttiire m a noble soul are met * 

‘*nnable to see otliers suffering ; helpful snd forgiving to all beings; one 
whose strength is truth ; without, reproseh ; ever unperturbed ; one who has 
eontrolled his desires, is mild snd pure ; one who desires no honours, wiiltog to 
honour others ; one who is friendly to everyone and ia moved by compasaion ; one 
whole viidon is nohle-*he is indeed the greatest of men.*’ 

^'Discarding all sense of pride and notion of prestige and idea of physical 
differences, one should beud before all created beings, down to the dog andl the 
ass.” 

—And numerous others which esn be easily resiled by those who have been, 
nurtured on the Indian clasaict, episodee, maxima, lyric pieces, produce in one a 
sense of tranqniilUy ; of incessant and beneficent netivity ; of one-ness not only 
with feilow-iuen, imt beasts and birds and flowera, rivers and mountains : of purity 
and compassion ; of balance ; and of willing surrender to the wilt of Goa. 

If we turn to the Greek classics or those of Rome, the final impression is not 
different from this. Milton’s account of the grave tragediaus who teach 
Ml moral prudence, with delight received. 

In brief sententtoua precepts, while they treat 
Of fate, and chance, and eliange In human life ; 

High actiona and high pamioiis best deHcribing”— 

Or Shelley’s reference to the Athenian records and fragments stamped so 
vividly with the image fof the divinity in man ; or Blill’s ooiivictioo that the ancient 
writers provide an admirable foundation for ethical and philosophical culture , or 
Gilbert Murray’s remark that they enshrine moments ‘Of Jiving that are too beautiful 
to be allowed to pass vor another scholar’s vicvr that they engender disinterested 
onriosity which is the veal root as it is the real flower nf tiie intellectual life— all 
these express only s psirt of the cootributioii which the Greek and Roman classics 
have roads, only a part iff .the debt which the civiiisatum of Europe .owes .to them. 
For the ehsstening of our soul, for ite comfort, for its elevation, we havs noble 
words that atill stand ws in good stead, words that are both memorable in them- 
sdves and for the emotions they arouse and the spiritual exaltation that they 
provide. **No Greek was ever an old man”, it was said, and a^ does not wither 
t ;dr words either. The laying of .Archimedes : 

**6ive me a place to stsod and I will move the earth 
the words of Ejnetetus : 

**Ue is free who lives at Im *ohooiet 
the ststement In Sophocles : 

’^Wonders an many, and aooe Is more wonderful than man 
the opigxam in Pindsr : 

-Man's Ufe if n day. HThatlelieT 
What is he nott A ffhadow in a dreem 
Is man : but when God sheds n brightaeii^ 

Shining IMt Is on I 


iOleera^ words: 
-A short F" 


And list is eweet as honey;** 

I is given ns liy natnn^ Imt the 


of a wdll-apent life la 


the Hues la Virdl : 

-Everyone hie hie allotted dey ; ahoel oi 
holkaifftSoar famaliy dee d e^ A Mk lh^ 

Of 


i ineeoveiable b tha Hleliao of OII 4 
isk of 1 


Mr ae on onr tedbio way mA HE we if we totlar down, fho 
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imthj of great anxiety** (Plato) ; ''Remember to preeerre en eren mind in idtene 
einnmstaDcee, and equally in good fortune a mind free from iniolent Joy** (Horaoe); 

An undisturbed mind is the best sauce for affliction** (Plautna) j "ifie peetione of 
the mind should be neither overelated nor abjectly depresred*-^ (Oieero) j '’ll ia greal 
riches to a man to live sparingly with an open mind*' (Lucretius) ; ''Whatever yon 
love, desire that it may not please fo\x too much" (Martial)-; "Things that are 
moderate last a long while" (Seneca) ; "To keep to moderation, to hold the end in 
view, to follow the rules of nature" (Lucanns)-^o these not also echo the oaidlnal 
truth enuncisted in the Bhagwsdgita : 

"In sorrow not dejected, and in joys 
Not ove^oyed ; dwelling outside the stress 
Of passion, fear, and anger" 
or in Fariduddin Attar : 

"Whoever knows how to control his passions will be among those who have 
secured freedom in this world.** 

These classics set up before us ideals and suggest heights to which we may 
aspire. ‘'Barbarism" has been well defined as the absence of standards to whica 
appeal can be made. 

And in the classics of Persia too, we find similar sustaining and elevating 
power, in the odes, elegies, moral maxims, narrative poems, discoursea, and an- 
ecdotPB, there is food for thought, advice clothed in attractive garb, deep philo- 
sophy underlying the symbolism of love and wine, mystic vision in the writings 
of (he bodge doctors of the ^ufistic fur, useful and noble sentiments. These 
there sre in plenty, even though on the surface the writers msy seam to hsve 
lost themselves completely in wine and dowers, the running stream and the fsce 
beloved. The siipertl ‘ini render will take delight in the rapturous nightingale wooing 
the rose, the enp that holds the drink divine, the golden sunshine of the human face, 
a book of rose-leaves smelling all of wine, Samarcand and Bokhara gifted away 
in exehatige U r the mole upon the cheek. But one can dnd wisdom too : how the 
per»>onal self can be merged in the consciousness of the Divine ; how by aban- 
doning yourself to Itecome one of the poor you can be admitted into the palace 
pf Kternity ; how the poor are the treasures of this world and the keys of the 
other ; how “g' lurui ion goctli and generation cometb, whife for ever the earth 
nbideth. The sun risetii also and the sun goetb down and cometh panting back 
to his place where he riseth." 

With an authority which I cannot attain, Matthew Arnold says : "Commerce 
with the ancients appears to me to produce, in those who constantly practise it, a 
steadying and composing cfTcct u(>on their judgment, not in literary works only, 
but of men and events in general. They are like persons who have bad a very 
weighty and impressive experieirce ; they are more truly th.'in others under the 
empire ol facts, and more independent of the language current among those 
with whom they live. They wialt neither to applaud nor to revile their age ; they 
wish to know what it is, what it can give them, and whether this is what they 
want.*’ My message is :->Back to the clasBice— Treasure up the best part of the 
past. It enshrines that which ehapes our inner life, contributes to our emotion, 
imagination, and thought, is the content of national consciousness, and endows ns 
with charity and freedom from bitterness. 


Benares Hindu University Convocation 

The following are extracts from the Uonvocation Address delivered by the 
Hon'ble Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru, ll. d. at Benares on November irS, 194S:— 

We are living in atirring times. The world is calling for men of action and 
daring. Change, is^in the air. We do not know what will come out of the ptceent 
titanic struggle, but it has made people in all countries es^er for a radical trans- 
formation of the existing order, which seems to have bad ita day. The old order 
haa not yet yielded place to the new anywhere, but one hopee thet the strugglee 
and saorificea of the last fonr years are the birth-throes of the n^w world for 
which we are longing. It is natural that we sbonld sik, at a time like this, whs; 
will be cur plsce in the new oidcr and wbst will be our'ccntiibntlcn to it, Th- 
Ticblcm tf Jrdia csnnot be irolstcd from that of the rest of the woild. Indcn 
It is I sit cf tbe woiid prcblcm. The pcHtica! spd fcrsl ills that we roiDplai 
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of hftTe oMt iheiv blight on the U?ee of millions in other oonntrles. The longing 
lor bold sdrnnce end exMimentetion in the hesrts of us sll reflects the espeotnnt 
mood of the entire world. The denisl of hnmsn freedom, end the rxistenee of 
poverty sld^by side with enormous potential wealth are the fundamental problems 
laeing the entire world. The existing social syetem is being hotly questioned 
everywhere, and men are asking themselves why they should stand by silently while 
the things to satisfy them are within easy reach. And auy sotutiou which is 
based on the application of social values to hnmsn problems will be as applicable 
to India as to any other county. It depends on those in authority today whether 
peace and plenty should reign throught the world in future, or the unrest and 
denial of equality and brotherhood, which are responsible for the present holocaust, 
will continue, ^he test in the world today/* as Mr. Wendell Willkie has said, 
*io as to whether political leadership, business leadership and labour leadership have 
the qnali^ and the capacity and the character to measure up to these critical 
times.** The temper of the people shows that they will not allow the stat\a quo 
to exist 


The universities and centres of learning have an important part to play in 
bringing about the transformation, which we all ardently aesire. They can afford 
valuable guidance in the shaping of new policies and the formulation of ecbemes 
to implement them. In view of the great service which the unversiliee can render 
in the years to come, it will be sppropriste if I refer first to the problem of edu- 
oatiooal reconstruction, which nss been completely and persistently ignored by 
those who had the power and reeponsibility to eoive it. 

It may seer*', unred to diecuse educational questiooB while we are in the midet 
of a world war, but, in reality, the importauoe of making rar-reaching bhangee in 
the existing educational system to increase the vigonr and efliciency of the people 
has been wrown into Aarp relief in all free countries by the events of the last 
four years. The knowledge that the ability of a country to preserve its national 
life and to maintain its position in relation to otlier countries depends on the 
intelligence and capacity of its iudividual citixens has sthualated interest in educa- 
tional problems both in England and America and educational expenditure is regar- 
ded hj these countries as a part of the national war effort. They are not merely 
preparing plans for the further development of their educational eyetem after the 
war, but are already incurring additional expenditure to improve it in all directione. 
England, in spite of the burden which it has to bear on account of the war, has 
raised its educational budget from £105 millione to £172 millions in the current 
financial year, in order to enable it to hold its own in the post-war world : it has 
jncreased its educational expenditure by 70% since the outbresk of the war. Turkey, 
I understand, speuds more on education than it does on armaments or its etaoding 
army. Even Ohina, which has been engaged in a life and deatli struggle with 
Jafian for more than six years, has found it possible to dve educatiou the h.igheet 
place in its national budget next to war expenditure, ^alizing that their future 
poeition will depend more largely than ever before on tbe.r understanding of the 
forces that will shape the new world, the Chinese are taking comprehensive measur- 
es to enhance Che oanacity of their people Co adjust, themselves intelligently to their 
environment. In these oircumstances, we can postpone the consideration of ohr 
educational future only at our peril. We have a heavy tark before us. We have 
not merely to introduce the light of education into every home, but also to enable 
onr people to occupy a position of intellectual equality with other nations. We 
have to take steps at one and the same time to cover the country with a network 
of educational inatitutions and to raise them to a standard comparable with that of 
similar instiiuticns in the more advanced countries. 

Every one of us, 1 am sure, realizes the need for equipping the people with 
the weapon of knowledge to ensure their eurvival in the keeu struggle for existence 
that will arise after the war ; but our educational eyntem cannot be easily adapted 
to our requirements. Education has scarcely ever been viewed as a whole in this 
country. It hae develoi>ed haphazardly under the presaure of events. It is aoulless 
In the sense that it is inepirea by no ideal. Its aim is neither the individual good 
in the highest sense of the term, nor rstional greatness. There is no dynamic 
purpose behind It it is designed to nuuntoin the Btatus quo. Its ball-msrk is, 
therefore^ conformity to the existing politiesl order, which requiies enbeervfenoc to 
euthority end pleoee a pBueinm on tiie production of men qualified to fill snbor- 
dlnale tolee. We heve, theceitKre, to view our educational problem from a new 
stendpointi and to devhe e syalm whiok will provide for the rearing up of e raoe 
of freo msDi 
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In examining our educational atiueture, let ua fiiut conaider Univeraity educa- 
tion, which will intereat ua moat on the preaent occaalon. 'J'he number of akndenta 
in the oniTeraiUea haa often been regarded aa exceaaire. It came in for a great 
deal of criticism during the years of depreaaion. Relatively to the total popiilatinn, 
the number is not too large. Before the war. the pro^H>rtion of atudcnta in the 
universiticB to the entire population was 1 to 837 in Great Britain, 1 to 690 in 
Germany and 1 to 22::5 in the United Sutca, but in India it ia only 1 to 2,430. 
The number ut University atiidenta cannot, therfore, be regarded as exceaaive, but 
the poor quulily of Univernity education and the inability of the graduates to 
support ihciiiaelvea rtqiiire aerioiiB eoiiaidcration. Both the standard of cducaiion 
and the rociliods of teaching require revision. 

A high educational authority thinka that *^only 90 per cent, of the University 
prodiiots cAij be Sitid to have aocured employment of a type which U in keeping 
with their attainmeiUB or commenaurato with the time and money which have 
been spout on their i ducation.*’ This tragic miadireotion of energy can be remedied 
only by a reorgouization of the entire ednoational system, so that its various narta 
wilt be properly adjuated to one another and more account will be taken of the 
different a]>(itude8 of the studenta and the practical needs of the community. The 
vocatioiiul eixla of edneatiou which has been largely neglected will have to receive 
much greater attention thiin it has unfortunately received so far. It ia only then 
that the proBSiire on institutiona which make proviaion for general education will 
be relieved. If our uuiverailiea are to be comparable to the universities of the 
more advanced coiintrica, an esaential feature of university reform must be the 
extension of the degree course to three years. Steps must be taken at the same 
time to improve the quality of the material that the uifiversitieB get from the high 
schools by the addition of a year to the high school courae. This will naturally 
lead to the elimination of the intermediate classes, which arc an anomalous feature 
of our ediicatioual system at the preaent time. Education will thus be divided into 
two well-marked atages, each of which will be a complete whole. Simultaneously 
with the attempts to improve education, generous provision must be made for 
scholarships which will be suDicient to support those whose means do not allow 
them to prolong their education. The scuolarships at present given are unfortuna- 
tely too small to enable those who receive them to maintain themselves and to take 
part oil a footing of equality with other students in the social life of their colleges 
and universitiea. This means that, in the case of a fairly largp proportion of Use 
students, maintenance grants should take the place of scholarships. The reports of 
the University Gr.^mt Commission in England abow that nearly half the University 
BtiidciitB arc able to carry on their education only because of the financial help 
which they receive from public or private funds. In order to raise iht standard of 
secondary education adequately— and make it a suitable foundation for higher 
Btudies, the imvortance of the mother tongue must be recognized much more fully 
than is the case at present. 

“The mother-tongue,” observed the Calcutta University Commission, ”iB the' 
true vehicle of mother-wit. Another medium of speech may bring with it, as 
English brings with it, a current Of new ideas. But the mother- tonj^ue is one with 
the air in which a man is born... It is the mother- tongue which gives to the 
adult mind the relief and illumination of utterance, as it clutchea after the aid of 
words when new ideas or judgments spring from the wordless recesees of thought 
or feeling under the stimulus of physical experience or of emotion. Hence, in all 
education, the primary place should be given to training in the exact and free use 
of the mother-tongue.’* In many provinces, subjecta other than Eugliah can be 
taught through the mother-tongue, but training in the use of the mother-tongue 
does not still occupy, as the Commiaaion desired, "a fundamental and unique 
place” in oiir educational system. 

'ihe developments suggested above must be accompanied by a wide expansion of 
primary education, which baa hitherto been woefully neglected. Our future will 
depend, not on the selected few who have enjoyed the advantages of highw edu- 
cation, but on the ability of the common man to understand the world he lives in 
and the position which he occupies in It. Free and compulsoij education ia there* 
fore, as necessary here as it is elsewhere. Had the efforts madfe by Mr. Qokhak 
thirty years ago to make a beginning in the direction of free and compulsory 
education ancceeded, and the authoriues realized that it was thdr priman duty to 
spread education not merely in urban, but also io rural ares, we would nave gone 
ainch further on the road to universal education than we have unfortunately done 
ea far. Onr baekwardnesa teipiirei that we should make strenuous endeavonti to 
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acbieve ab rapid a progress as is practicable, so that we may not be left behind in 
the race of lire. 

1 have here attempted only a brief indication of some of the points on which 
reform is called for ; the Education Adviser to the Government of Iniiia has 
rwently put forward a comprehensive scheme which deserves the immediate atten- 
tion of the country. The rt forms here advocated will undoubtedly be costly. He 
has calculated that it would cost about 277 crores to provide India with a system 
of education coiDftaruble to that prevailing in the West before the war. The fignre 
may stagger cveu the most ardent advocate of education reform in this country, but 
the examples of otiur countries should inspire us with a determination to do all 
that lies in our power to wipe out the ignorance which has long been a reproach 
to the country. I have already elated what Turkey aud China are doing to 
educate their people. The example of Russia which has won the admiration of the 
whole world by its heroism in defending its freedom should be an even greater 
inspiration. It is poor and has a large population, 90 per cent of which was 
illiierate before the Revolution of 1917, but it has abolished illiteracy. In our own 
country, money has been found for the Wnr to an extent which would have seemed 
impossible only four years ago. If wc realize that national education is as necessary 
to our existence as vicory in the war, we would consider no sacrifice too great in 
order to develop our human capital which is of far greater importance than ailver 
and gold. We can neither industrialize the country nor banish poverty and ill- 
health which arc the results ot ignorance and illiteracy unless our people are 
equipped with the kuowledpe which modern conditions require. Educational pro- 
gress is sn essential preliminary to progress in other directions. Our future is 
indissolubly bound up with it; 'I'he spread of education and its development in 
all its branches must be the first reform that we should insist on after the war. 
Nothing is worth having without it. Uhe main responsibility for carrying out 
thik reform must rest on the Government of India. In the present circumstances 
its achievement will be imiiossiblo if it ia left entirely to the provinces. 

1 have dwelt at length on the urgent need for the diflusion of education 
throughout the country, because the successful working of democracy depends on 
an educated electorate. 'J'he political responsibilities which a democratic system of 
government placee on their shoulders esn be discharged by the people only when 
they can arrive at an intelligent dteision with regard tq the important issues that 
arise from time to time. Nor can the economic condition of the country be im- 
proved to the full extent possible while the masses are stupid in ignorance. Both 
the induetrializAtioii of the country and the efficiency of agriculture require educated 
cultivators and workers who will be able to understand the significance of the 
results achieved by science to human life and be able to apply them in practice. 

Education is thus the indispensable basis of all schemes for improving the 
general conditions under which the people live, but the extension of the social 
services cannot be postpoiud till education has been placed within reach of every 
boy and girl. A great deal can be done even now to mitigate poverty and disease. 
The poverty of the country is too well-known to require empossis. Millions live 
on the verge of starvation and millions more never know what it is to have a full 
meal. Inadequate nourishment inevitably leads to ill-health and premature death. 
The incidence of disease is higher in India than in any country with which we 
would like to compare ourselves, aud the low expectation of life here is in startling 
contrast with that in England, the United States and other advanced countries. 
While the average age is 59.12 years in the U.S.A., 58.74 in England and Walea 
and 44.R2 in Japan, in India it is only 26.91. The catastrophe which has over- 
whelmed Bengal points to the urgent need for taking vigorous steps to deal with 
problems of social reconstruction. The shortage of food and the epidemics of 
malaria, dysentery, cholera, etc., and the terrible increase in mortality wnich hare 
followed In its wake are now tbe results of a temporary dislocation of the economie 
mnehinery. They point to a serious deficiency in our social system sii4 the tesiooe 
whi^ they teach snould be token to heart both by tbe Government and the public. 
They show that the standard of living in the country is dangerously low. As I 
have already stated, there is a chronic shortage of food in the conntry. Want of 
b^ly vigour cbracterizes tbe large msjoiity of tbe population* and agricnltiira] and 
industiiai prcducticn comFsrea veiy unfavourably with that in tbe oounlriee to 
which I have already referred. We have beceme used to starvation, iniflBeicncy and 
disease, and have regarded ihcm as the Inevitable fraturcs of life in a country with 
aq large a population. We have beceme callous to human sufiering and have taken 
.^dly any steps to plan an economy which a v give n chance of Imding • 
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htm, healthy tnd proiperoua life to tboM who are living under lub-hunan 
*• MRlng in Bengal and other parts of India draws 
soraDie attention to the urgent need for adopting measures to bring sbout 
social ®«uttl?^ We need a Beveridge Plan which would lay down 
a natipnal minimum which we must strive to achieve as early as pocsiole. The 
Uagedy of Bengal should serve as a clarion call to our educated countrymen to work 
xor the wfilaie of the masses. A Persian poet has said : •I'he more I stiiaud logic and 
philOBOphy^ Uie more 1 felt that their meaning was only love.*’ The education 
which we have received should teach us the duty of service aud sarritice. In a 


make sure that, in the years immediately following the war, there will be food, 
wztrk and home for all. No erudition, no party ooctrinea or party v^jttdices or 
vested interests shall aiaiid in the way of the simple duty of providing before the 
end^ of the war for food, work and home. Each plan must be prepar^ now, 
duong the war, and they must come into action as soon aa victory is won.” Our 
objective must be the same. We have no government which we can call national, 
yet CMir duty to spend ourselves in the service of the country and to fight for 
eondiiionB in wliich there will be “food, work and home for all*' Is imperative. 

The times in which we live are difficult. We are faced with bsffiiiig problems. 
In spite of the sacrifices we have made in this war for the cause of human free- 
dom, we have yet been given no ebare in thei freedom for which we are fighting. 
Though the piomise of freedom is still held out to us, a new slogan has been 
rnised by our opponents to delay ita achievement. We are now told that demo- 
cracy is miBuitabie to India. Our apecial differencpa are held to militate against 
the establiahment of a democratic government. We are expected to follow England 
in every respect except its system of government. When it is discovered that 
democracy cannot be worked in India, we do not know. But the new obstacle 
placed in our way should only serve as a further challenge to the epirit of youth. 
The preeeiit aitoation may try their patience, but partiotism requires that they 
should bend every particle of their energy to the task of welding their country 
into a united whole. With faith in themselves, they should work for the elimina- 
tion of all those distinctions of caste and creed which have brought about discord 
among us and divided those who should love one another aa brothers. The Im- 
pediments in their way are formidable. But they must remember that we are not 
the only people who have to contend against heavy odds. China is passing through 
a severe ordeal. The war has brought untold sufferings on its people, and it has 
been ravished by a ruthless enemy, who has tried every means in bis power to 
destroy its national life, but the spirit of the youth of ^ China is still unbroken. 
They have answered the call of their county with magnificent courage and enthu- 
siasm. Till a few years ago, China was torn 1^ internecioe divisions. There was not 
even a semblance of unity in the country. Practically cveiy province regarded 
itself as more or less independent and had its own war lord, but China enjoys a 
moral unity today which would have been regarded as imposaible a few years ago. 
This achievement is in no amall meaaure due to the unconquerable partnotiam 
and aelf-sacrificing labours of the young men and women of Chiiia. To the young 
men and women of India I would aay ; “You have no government of your own 
aa China had to help you in going forward, but you have within you the aame 
spirit which has actuated tlie Chinese youth to work an^d suffer for the country, 
if you do not lose heart, the vigorous struggle in which we are engaged will 
have but one end. But be true to youreelvcs, and the battle of freedom, though at 
times it may seem lost, can only end in our Victory. Yours is now the great 
op^rtunity to work and perhaps to suffer for the achievement of this supreme 


The Nagpur University Convocation 

The following are extracti from the Convocation Address delivered by Bif Nomf 
Moiv at Naanur on Monday, the ISth. December IfilS ^ ^ ^ 

*^ 81 owlr Kut with gathenng force, the might of the Democ^to tii^ee* 
serting itsw, and even before the smoke of battle has clsaxcd away, mens thoogbio 
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m turning to the building of a belter world from which injueticr, opi/rcwiOD sbd 
cnielt> may for c-yer be baniabed. You have the good fortune to be the aiandard 
beaii-TB of tbii) Kew Ago and vhat more iof-piriiig call can you have than :hat 
voii equip yoiirbt^lf adcqunlfly tor the great taaka which await you ? In the foic- 
irout, you niUBt have a clear appreciation of the fiiiidamentala of the naue over 
which the present conflict is raging. Lord Halifax^ in a memorable addicba doli- 
▼ered at Oxford some three years sgo, pointed out that real conflict today w>';b 
not between age and youth, but between youth and youth. He thought it was » 
terrUjing chslleDge to the veiy foundations of human thought and action tliat 
the growing generationa in dilrercnt countries should accept standards of conduct 
in sharp contradiction to an another. 'J'he devaatating perversion of the youth of 
Germany and her satellites had brought about a moral retregression, and it was 
a question of lighting for the very existonce of modern civiliution. Lard Baliftm 
pleaded for a repudiation of the crudely materialistic philo^pby of Hiiler*i Ger- 
many, and the return to social, moral and religious standards. 

llie task which faces humsnity of evolving a better wocial and political order la 
one of infinite complexity, and requires us all to abed some of our moat cheriabed 
convictions and unlearn some of the dogmas on which we have been reared. The 
cry of Freedom is on every one's lips nut is it not clear that the concept of 
Fredom needa to be revised and givku a new and deeper meaning ? For us in 
India, the problem is complicated by the special conditions of our political life. 
Our entire concentration on the attainment of tSelf-Qovernment has necessarily 
created a somewhat narrow national outlook, and to the extent that Freedom must 
be our first objective, there is no reason to quarrel with it. If, however, tlie two 
world wars have taught us any Icasou, it is that there is no hope for mankind 
iu a world divided up into sovereign states, pursuing their own ends, and refus- 
ing to think in terms of an international Order, capable of guaranteeing a collective 
political and economic security. Tbc practical recognition of this truth must 
obviously be tbe first task of the statesmen of the United Nations. Id the present 
evolution of India, the problem may appear to be one of academic interest, but 
however distant or near the attainment of our goal may be, the leaders of politi- 
cal thought in the country cannot afford to mark time while the rest of tbe world 
is engaged in working out a solution. One of these days, India is bound to take 
her rightful place iu tbe Councils of the world, and it is essentiil that those who 
are moulding her destinies should have their minds attuoed in time to the revolu- 
tionary changes that are taking place in the ideology of freedom-loving peoples all 
over the earth. 

Another lesson which this War has i aught us is that Democracy, however 
much we may prize it, is not necessarily the last word in political wisdom, and 
that human progress csti be achieved under widely l iflbrent systems. Soldier and 
civilian are fighting in Russia with a heroism and resourcefuluesB which have 
compelled tbe admiration of the world, and it cannot but be admitted that Rua- 
Bian resistance bas given a rude shock to the almost universal conception of 
the Soviet System of Government. To-day it is heresy to talk of an international 
Order without Russian collaboration, lucidentally, the course of history would 
have been different, if the realization of HuBsia’s place in world polity had dawned 
on the Great Democracies a few years earlier. Putting the idea in another way, 
the war has taught us that peace-loving nations can collaborate with one another 
under widely different systems of Oovernment, and that man does not need a 
political system any more than he needs a universal religion. 

It is a remarkable circumstance that almost from the very beginning of our 
struggle for emancipation, we have owned allegiance to the ideal of Parliamentary 
Democracy. Since it has become an article of faith with us, it is useful to remember 
that the Britisii Ponstilution has only been made possible by the peculiar genius 
of the British people, developed over a course of centuries and hat not been found 
capable of adoption by any other nation. However thst may be, we must have 
clear uuderatandiiig of the essentials of Democracy. It is a commonplace that 
under a democratic form of Government, the individual eujqya the largest mea- 
sure of freedom compatible with the existence of an ordered Society functioning for 
the common good. It is a condition of the system that the will of the individual, 
collectively expreised, largely determines tbe character and composition of the 
Government in power. The aubordination of the citizen to' the State, and the 
rigid regimentation which follows from it under a diotatorabip whether 
of the individual or the Proletariat, ia abhorrent to the ideals of Democracy. 
This ooDoept of the plaee of the inaividual has elevated humanity, but it is be- 
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omliigr lnore»iinp;ly clear that it ia no.loneer adcquatei and Hy itself caiinot satiafy 
man m his cmving fbr a larger and' fuute existence. Ecmomic ftei^om must 
form an equally eaaentisl part of the common heritage ; the new life which man 
wanta must offer security as well as freedom. This may mean the abandonment 
™ ®*^wme forms of the !aiss€s^faire doctrine which tiie Niii«fteHiitli Century 
elerated to the position of a gospel. There are many who miuht interpret this 
as tM beginning of the process of diAROltitlon of Capiialisni. I have no sueh fears. 
1 belmve our economic life esn and will adjust itoelf to the needs cl the times 
ana the demands of a more enlightened humanity. It should be quite po>*Bible 
to remodel Uie capitalist organization of Industry without destroying Indiyidual 
initiatiTe and the profit motive. Here again clear tldnking is requiredt and the 
solution must be along the lines of a eomuromiaa between two esu'eiiie sets of 
ideM. The relations between Capital and Labour will also need to be adjusted, 
if the disastrous Antagonism between them is to lie prevented from developing into 
a threat to the fabric of Society. I do not see why it should not be possible to 
develop a synthesis of interests in which an adequate and honourable place is 
fonnd for both Capitsl and Laboni. When our economic system hna thus sW 
some of its old clothes and put t-ii new habiliments, we may expect polilical 
freedom and freedom from want to be knit toueliicr in close allisnce in the 
common iiitereste of all. 

There is another Freedom, of which we have heard very little at any of ihe 
Conferences which the statesmen and strategists of the United Nations have been 
holding from time to time. I mciio the freedom of the Coloiirnl IVopIc. If, as 
the Big Three have very recently stated i.t Tehevan, the peuce which tluy en visage 
will be one '^which will command the goodwill of the overwhelming msbses of the 
peonies of the world and banish the scourge of the teirdr of war for many gene- 
rations.*’ there can be no place in \t for the Colour Bar. 'ihere cannot be a world 
divided up into four different compartments labelled. White. Brown, Yellow and 
Black. Global peace cannot rest o i the insecure fouiifintions of raci:tl iiu quality. 

Apart from ibis widtr conception of freedom, it India’s political evoluiion is 
to be on the lines of a Parliament iry demoerrey, we have to trv and appreciate 
the conditions which make for srcccss. Tolerance and discipline are the very 
foundations of the sysicm, and as I have indicated above, it is their continual 
exercise that has accmiiitcd for the strength of BiitiHh iiistitiitioiiB. India will need 
to cultivate these specisl attributes and that leads m' on to the coiisiderutioii of an 
unpleasant feature in the corporate life of our sthoojs and. colleges. No man 
interested in the development of the character of tin rising gf^neration can remain 
indifferent to the growing maiiife stations of indii-ciplinc in our institutions of 
learning. It is a problem which his to be handle \ ith tact a.id understanding, 
and in so far as your system of education or upbringing may be held to be res- 
ponsible. all who have in their hands the moulding of the character of the youth of 
the country in their hands must seriously concern thcmsclvts with eradicating the 
root causes of the trouble. 1 have no desire to moralize ; my only purpose is to 
point out that if discipline is not implanted rsrly in life, the younger generation 
which wilt have enormous responsi utitics laid on its shoulders, will tind itself faced 
with difficulties threateuing the orderly development of free institutions in this 
country. 

Allied to this is the old, old question whether it is right for students to 
engage themselves in political contioversy. If T was seeking for perfection in an 
imfierfect world, I would positively deprecate their active participation in polices, 
particularly as it must mean, uiide'* present-day conditions, concentration on the 
single issue of political freedom. I recognize, however, the impossibility of altogether 
weaning away the young mind from issues which fill such an important place In 
the lives of all, and I ehall forbear from advice whicii has often been tendered, and 
aa oftiii reject^. Only one thing i would emphasise and it is thst there is only 
one period in which you can cultivate and enrich your mind.s. and it would be a 
tbouaand pittes if at the most formative etsge iu your lives, you allowed yourselves 
to stray along the barren paths of politics, which to most of us mean only dieap- 

poiutment and frustration; * j -.u u: u t u ^ • • 

Before 1 leave the subjeet of |>olitical freedom with which I have dealt mainly 
in the abetraot^ I would like to say a few word; about what ia one of the moet 
notent aicenciee for the efficient proieeuUon of, the democritio wey of life. I refer 
to the TOwer of the Preae. We all know there it no each thing aa a fr«e piesa im 
oountriM which are anbjeet to the will of an individual or a group, but I wonder 
liow numy of nt reaiixe the tendiooiai whiob have been at work, even in liberty 
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lofine countriei, daring the pnit genention or two. Time wm when there were 
newepepers in Greet BriUin which made end nnmade gorernmento. They stood 
ontes protegonists, not of this dess or thet, one special interest or another, but as 
ehampfons of freedom and fair dealing between man and man. Th» inflnenced 
the policy of Government, moulded public opinion, and stood as buffers between 
the electorate and the party machine. Their fearless voices were heard with respect 
in the chancellories of the world. The arrival of the Press Barons on the scene 
has changed all that, and has left the electorate at the mercy of the party machine. 
The sorry chapter of incompetence, indecision and expediency which characterised 
British policy during the disastrous years which preceded the rise to power of 
political gangsters would not have been written if a really free press had been 
functioning in Great Britain. With the growing power of the political machine, 
and with a press largely subsecvient to capitalist interests, the party in power was 
able to keep the nation in blinkers, and men like Mr. Churchill who were trying 
to rouse it to a consciousness of the humiliation of its position and the peril it was 
facing, could get no hearing. This has an object lesson for us ull. The press has 
to be protected against party domination just as much as against control by the 
Govenment in power, and if conditions are ever created here which make it im- 
possible for even a few fearless meii to raise their voice against oppression, injustice 
or back-sliding, democracy in this country will lose one of its greatest safeguards. 

I have dealt so far with problems which insistently call for a solution, if the 
world of tomorrow is to be a better and happier place to live in. I believe ibis 
may prove to be the last chance civilization has of retrieving itself ; I cannot im- 
agine its surviving another war. A heavy reB))oneibility rests accordingly on the 
imoulders of those to whom is committed the task of putting the world back on 
its feet. Let us profoundly hope we shall be spared another Versailles, and that 
men of strong purpose and clear minds will guide humanity’s footsteps. Is it not 
a ' tragedy that at such a decisive period of history, our country should find itself 
tom by dissensions and unhble to reach the goal which all sections of the people 
have set before themselves ? 1 do not think it appropriate to the occasion that I 
should dwell on controversial issues, and if I refer to the communal problem, it 
is only for the purpose of emphasising that there can be no future for the country 
unless the various races and communities within its borders learn to live together. 
The achievement of that objective will have to be the supreme responsibili^ of the 
young men and women who have received the impress of a University education, 
and who have learnt to value the virtues of toleration and a broad outlook on life* 
It is a task which calls for infinite patience and understanding. If it is true that 
the fragmentation of India would seriously jeopardize her propects of emergence 
some day as one of the Great Powers, it is equally true that no political frame- 
work which was unacceptable to any large section of the population would have a 
chance of being set up or maintained. Harmony between the various races which 
inhabit this geographical unit, known for centuries as Hindustan, thua becomes 
the most compelling task before us all. 1 hope the youth of the countrv will 
apply themselves to it with evangelic fervour, conscious as they are of the injury 
done to the intereate of the country by the eternal wranglee of the politicians of 
the day. and imbued ae they must be wirh the lesaont of the two ghastlieet wiure 
in all history. The road is long and dlfficnlt, there may be many wrong turnings 
and the goal may elude them, but inccess must crown the efforts of those who 
pmerve their faith undimmed and refuse to own defeat. 


The Punjab University Convocation 

Th, Mlowiag m from the iridiw, delinnd b; tin right rorwoid 

a. D. Banu, flLm, 0.b.Bh d.D., ▼.d., Bidiop of Ltbon at the Annnal Oi». 

Toeatioo of the Ponlab tJoWenity held at Lahore on Paae nb ar ttad, 19tt 

“A Uniferri^ alma at railing the intallcetud tone of aoeiaty, «t onttfroting 
the pablio mind, at purifying tin nationti taate, at rapplying true prinoiplw « 
popnlw ai^ration, at flring anlargamant and aobri^y to the idana of tha agp, at 
fcAHtaang tin «nn»n of poUtnal power and teftning tha interooniN of prirata 
in.-- 

T^Ua and gwi tUwni gtadaatML dnro la mneh meat in tUa dritnitioii. I df 
aot protend it ie eom^ or pefeet, bntit will be enopgli for pe thie m«min|. 
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, .Mty I invite your ponsiderition of eome thoughts which surge through my 
S 5®”^” Ais dehnition in the light of the days in which wo live and 
Uian ludf* m ^ which I have spent more 

Towards the end of last century Matthew Arnold reminded us in England 
“wandering between two worlds, one dead, one 
T^frerlesB to be born. Ibe words are much more applicable now sixty years later 

j written* The events of the last four years have 
completed the shattering of the old world which was b^inning at the end of last 
c®ntury and was speeded up by the first Orest War. Now the old world is indubi- 
tably dead. We stand on the threshold of a new era. We are not only apectatoie 
of a new birth but we are participators in it and this especially applies to you of 
the younger generation ; not to us who have nearly completed our course, but to 
you, representatives of the intelligentsia of ull nations, you who represent millions 
of young men and women in the two hemispheres, many of whom to-day have 
been riitblessly murdered in a diabolical attempt to stamp out individual persona- 
lity and culture and degrade men and women by turning them into machines. You 
in India to-day can still say “my mind to me a kingdom is*’, but you do not share 
that privileged position with all your brothers and sisters. We have peace this 
morning in Lahore, a greater peace than Calcutta where enemy boftibs have 
recently taken their toll of life. Elsewhere in many a University there has been no 
peace for four years. Murder and destruction reign supreme. 

I have not the^ time to enlarge upon every phrase in the definitioii of a Uni- 
versity which I have just quoted to you, though I commend it all to your notice. 
1 must be content to take soma of it only. 

A University aims firstly at cultivating the public mind and purifying the 
national taste. 

Secondly at supplying true principles to popular aspiration, at giving enlarge^ 
ment and sobriety to the ideas of the age, at facilitating the exercise of political 
power. 

You will remember I am suggesting to you that, whatever profession yon are 
going to follow, your University requires' of yon that. In return for her learning 
and culture, you have an unending duty to society, to those, the vast mniority, who 
go through life without the support which letters after their names should secure. 

Public Mind, National Tabtb 

Firstly, you are expected to play your part at cultivating the public mind and 
purifying the national taste, 

1 cannot help acknowledging that this gigantic task you share with ail coun- 
tries of the present day. I am not thinking of India alone. 1 am not thinking 
only of the Punjab. Public minds and national tastes are. all the world over, at a 
pretty low level. It is true that they have of recent years been subjected to new 
influences which are capable of good and of evil on an unprecdonted scale, never 
experienced by the world before. The raoht potent of these arc the cineiUH and the 
radio : and we must take account of the immense and growing influence of printed 
matter. University men and women all the world over carry the responsibility 
which learning and culture demands. The cineiua in India is still in the earlier 
stages of its development. In some ways it bss avoided the lesa reputable features 
of Holy wood ; in some ways it has been too slavish in following suit. Often it 
deals with great themes which are inspiring and uplifting ; sometimes it does not 
play BO worthy a part. The cinema all the world over roust cater for the public 
taste if it is adequately to fill its halls. Its influence is ( to use one of its own 
hyperbolic edj»'CtiveB ) stupendous. lucreasing numbers of people patroniBO the 
cinema. It is therefore all the more important that the public mind and national 
taste should be purified and not degraded. Here is a great influence waitu^ to m 
hainessed for good ends. Univeraity men and women ahouid be iiiterestea m it 
Their influence should be to keep it at a high level not only insisting on leehniMl 
perfection but the presentation of stories and themes which, even in tlidr excite- 
ments and developments, rai«e the nstioasl taste instwd of degrading it. llie same 
problem prewnU iUelf in the rwlio. Here the level le uoaneetiOTebly Mtchw bnt 
strenuous efforts must be made in all countries to see tliat the ricctrlc wave 
whidi Marconi discovered and bis successors have improve upon shall not be used 
for unworthy ends, especially to prostitute the truthe The use of the PWP** 
gande showe as well as anything the most 

The word itielf Is an admirable word, free from ignoble eMOciitioiii. One of the 
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ChrlttUn loeietiet with which I am connected uaee it ae a title for proclaiming 
what it hoida to be trnth. But nowadays dintortion of the (ruth and lying on a. 
gigantie scale hare claimed the word and bound it in fetters from which 1 doubt 
R it will e?er hsTe the power to free itself. Propaganda ie now an utterly einieter 
word : it carries a meiBage which is eusprct. Its name will be for ever connected 
with Goebbles and those in all coontrios who have been blind imitators of this 
apostle of lies. And propaganda is eepecially connected with the air. Caliban’s 
dmription of Prospero’s huand is true of India as of every country in the world — 
"the isle is full of noises." It would be a good thing for the world if the rest of 
the description rang true also, "sounds snd sweet airs, that give delight and hurt 
not." Truth was of Plato’s three Absolutes with Beauty and Goodness. Two 
thousand five hundred years have done nothing to displace the claims of the great 
Greek philosopher in the minds of all thinking men everywhere, but all three 
Absolutes are in jeopardy to-day. Truth liea at the bottom of an ahy^'s where the 
nations of the world have thrown her. It will be for thinking men and women, 
especially those who have been kissed by an Alma Mater of learning, to rescue 
her and restore her to her rightful place. ’Great is truth and site i\ill prevail" is 
an estimate we have every right to accept but the debunking of lies and bad faith 
and the restoration of truth of her. rightful place in the “windy ways of men" 
will require the active co-operation of all educated men. It will be a crusade. 
Every university in the world should flock to the colours snd break a lance for 
truth. 

Then there is the matter of public taste in literature, and all printed matter. 
There are more hooka and rosgazines printed nowadays than ever before. I think 
the East shares ivilh the West the reflet'tion that much of it is on a low level. In 
books there is low-brow and high-brow literature. I am not suggesting that 
University men and women should confine thernseWeo only to high-brow Utnrature. 
Tust would be too appalling a prospect. I myself Bhonhl miss the deteetire novel 
very much. There is however good and bad iow-brow literature, and middle-brow 
literature as well. We may be right in asHuming tiiat there is no bad h gh-brow 
literature. We are all of us consumers of literature* Home of yon may be going 
to be writers. I don't know what you have been reading during your University 
days outside your subjects. Hir David Livingstone in a recent book entitled Edu- 
cation far a World Adrift deplores the taste of present day undergraduates at 
Oxford but lays much of the iilame on authorship. Standing up for Victorian 
literature against present day wriPTs he Biiggests that Shaw, Huxley and Wells, 
cut a poor figure b*'8id(3 Carlyle, Klimkin, StevtiiHon, Fronde. There are many of 
you who would not agree with this esiimute. Possibly yuiir own Indian wriiers are 
of a better calibre than they were half a century or so ago. What a man reads 
in his leisure time, apart from what he has to read for examinations, is really the 
touchstone of tante. I feel University men or women arc to a greater extent than 
they some time appreciate trustees of public taste and can help and influenee 
others in wbal they read or in what they submit to from the writers of leaders in 
the papers. 

The second phrase I would tske from the definition of a University which I 
have chosen is - a University aims at supplying true principles to popular 
aspirations, at giving enlargement and sobriety to the ideas of the age, at facili- 
tating the exercise 01 puliiicsl power. 

Fbinciples, ideas Political Power. 

Barely there is enough in these words to engage the thouphts of those who, 
in their Universiiy days spirt fn m their studies, have devoted no small attention 
to polidc-al issueH and lelt with all the fire and enihuHlHsiii of youth the urge at 
playing their part in working for the full and unresirietid freedom of their country. 
I have often heard it said that the mat ii hobby of Indian University Htudents is 
politica. If the description is true it would not l)e surprising because Ute political 
ItMues of this great aub-c«>ntineiit contain some of the most iniereHting and challen- 
sitig probleiua in the world. It would l)e sa surprising an it w<iuld be disappointing 
B the atudents of Indian Uni versities were not. interest'd in them. One of the 
main functions of » University is to provide a foriiin for exjohsime of thoughts: a 
aeries of oella where oniu ions are germinated and disfumsed. India haa not yet 
realised sufficiently tliia moat vital facet of University life I'oo often Univeraities 
are examiiiifig. bodies, degree-giving iiiatitutions. Many an undergraduate paasea 
through them witfiout the rapier thriiat and parry of iutclleccual discussiao and 
itimulatijig thoiigiit A Univeiiitj if a half* way house for one who is later, going 
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the life end development of hie country. The Prlnclpel of Herl* 
- f yenreego. ‘A Uoitereity, if it le 
w^toy of Uie uiime, should lie s mrUing pot of npiitiotin, e grret dietci'licsl work* 
clierecter. »d wbicb Uie young ere cMgerly leetiiig every spirit, nithoui 
for the most |>srt etuieliiMoBS wiiicti sii older bisd esn sum up 
ostei^icsily, wijiioMt grsve risk (d interprefsiion.** Well. Indies end gentleuien, 
you hsve bmi tbmgh your lesting lime. You sre shout to stsrt on ihst jouruey 
which shoiitd laud you eventually nmong the elders for wbose judgment the 
fiwtford obviously entertnins e high opinion, in spite of the strictares 
whleh the yonngn generstion pees so sssily— end perbsps justidnbly (1st us encisnts 
secept our medicine) on those who ere old. 1 think you of the younger generstion 
ere foTiunste in the time >ou hsve strnck the wheel of history. It is s difficult 
out cbmlenging time. I ho(ie many of you share Wordsworth's reflection when 
M eontempIsM the French Bevolutiuii some one hundred end fifty years egOi 
oliBs was it in that day to be alive, but to be young was very heaven." But 
youth, because of its enthusissins, does need the strengthening of discipline in 
thought maa action. 1 hope you can look hick over your University days and on 
to your future career with something of the poet's estimate of past and future. 

"1 am a part of all that I hsve met. 

Yet all experience is an arch where thro' 

Gleams that uii travelled road whose margin fades 
For ever and for ever when 1 move." 

^ The future is ever elusive. Enlargement and sobrietyt dull sounding com- 
panions. will be yours as time recedes. 1 think you will find that tiny will im- 
prove on better scqusintsnce, though it will be a sign that you too are growing 
old. 

Our definition refers to true principles of popular aapiraiitn* I do not think 
that these principles are any difierent really in India than elsewhere. One thing is 
certain, the world is in a ferment. Popular sepiration all the world over is subject 
to changing moods. It is somcihing like Vergil's mutabile semper femina. though 
the Roman poet's criiicism on the weathercock of womanhood would find less 
supporters to<<iay. Home (joints in popular aspiration howevir seem filed and al- 
most ineluctable, for instance the general tendency of msiikind towards freedom 
and democratic ideals. That degrading theory of autocraiis and arbitrary authority 
which wc connect with Hitler's Germany is not the way the wind of human life 
is blowing. Homo sapiens is demanding more and more freedom, t)ure and 
unsullied, which will make possible the full development of personality and 
individual character which will guarantee the progress of nations towards the fullest 
life. In India the wind of freedom blows strong. l>uring a long residence in this 
country 1 have noticed how a breeze has developed into a strong wind and a strong 
wind into a gale. It will be for you University men and women to take a hand 
in piloting your ship of state through the wavts which this gale has itself 
produced. You know your own seas infinitely better than any mariners from the 
West know them, though sometimes, with a longer ez(jeiience in oceans and 
currents, some (dlois from the West have made charts and built light-houses which 
it would be unwise to refuse to notice. 1 am. sure all tliose 1 addiess to-day are 

g ood nationalists. No one of the rising generation in India to-day would ha worth 
is ealt unless he was: Oiir definition of a University includea the words 
jacilitating the exercise of political power, It presuiJposea that university 'men and 
women will do their, best to mske the political engine run smoothly and eveu 

increase the mileage of the track, the metalhd linea on which the train la coot- 

tantly rooming. It pTesuppoaes also, I suggest, that the best way for a train to 
reaeb^ ita deatinai/ion, is to keep on the lines. Even if we are not railway engineert 
we know that lewving the lines for fields or woods meaiia cUHsater, not pipgrM 
It.- Diesuppoaea that doctors, teachers, and the res^ will lie active and slewing 
parsers: not aonltesa coga in the machine of lif^^ .^***^f 
ud civic, dutrea not only for you yourself individwally. but the 

Doaition. to which your educatioii has brought you should yoo concerned 

abrat mlUkm more, the poor and outoaata pcxiple, who abonld be showing signs of 
pxogm* M well* 



The Delhi University Convoca&n 

Tlie following are extract from the Address deliveicd by Sir Mcmriee Qwyer^ 
JC.O.B., K.C.RJ., Bxji., LL.D.* Vice-Chancelior at the twenty^fiist ConvjOicaiioii held 
at Delhi on December 22nd 1948 

With your leave, iberefore. 1 do not propose this aftenioon to sty jiu^h about 
education in general, though 1 must say somethnig about the pariieelsT aspect of 
it with which the University of Delhi is ccsceraed. But first and iorciDOtt it is 
my agreeable duty to congratulate all those young men who have degreea AObferred 
on them today and to express on behalf of the University our spolpgies that some 
of them should hard hsd to wait so long for it. 'iliat particular delay will aotiiihope, 
occur again ; and now that this period of trsnsitkn and reorganisation is comiog 
to an end it is our intention to hold the Uuiveiai^ Convocation eadh ;jear 
in or about the month of November, which seems to be generally accepted ae the moat 
convenient time ; and in .that case tbote whose examination jreaulta are declared 
in May and June will not have, to wait as hitherto before the crowning d their 
labours. Theife new gradustee of th.e University are going .out into the world jit 
a very critical time in tlie history of their count ly, end, if d may compan smfiSl 
with great, in the history of their Univccsity itself. The training which they have 
received here will perhatw have fitted them to play their part more effectively on 
wider stage of public life ; and they may reflec t later on, if -they are. of a philo- 
Bophio turn of mind, that the path froxn the old to the new which their country 
is now treading has not been without its couiiter^part in the 'kaaer world of the 
University during their period of residence here. Ihey will have Been that a fnijt- 
ful co-operaiion is not imoueistent with autonomy, and that central guidance 
prodnees greater results through nerauaBion than through farce ; and, above all, 
that it is the vital spark within that animates sny institution which is the wore 
of men's bauds, no matter how elaborate and ingeiiious is the conetruclion of its 
frame-work and external fabric. , 

Wise men have long diacussed the question whether there is such a thing 
as the corporate will of any body of meu as distinct from the individual wills 
of those of whom the body is composed. I think that it would have been difficult 
not so very long ago to discern any corporate will in this Univeraity. The Colleges 
no doubt had their inde)>eiident life and corporate existence ; but the Univeraity 
was no more than the sum of the Colleges and lacked any corporate will or indeed 
any exlttence of its own. I hope and believe that the rebirth of the University, 
for BO 1 think with justice it may be;,deseribed, baa been beneficial to ell con- 
eerned. Tfie Colleges are stronger because they arc now an integral and essential 
element in a wider unity ; and they not only possess their own inner strength 
but are able to draw strength also from their sister Colleges and from the 
University itself. The University in its turn has developed a corporate life of its 
own, but it shares it with them. 

No one, 1 think, now believes that there baa bean any desire to exalt the 
University at the expense of the Colleges. As so Oxford man myself, 1 should 
repudiate iny policy wliich affeettd the atatua of the Colleges or detracted from 
their rightful position in the University. But an impreciatlon of the part which 
the Colleges must, play in the development of the University must not close our 
eyes to the necessity of improving also the status of the university itself. The 
University has it own special fuiietiona, just as the colleges have thmia. Thera 
is room for both, and by union ahd co-operatioii they will be able to achieve things 
out of the power of either workiug independently and apart This, 1 thiuh, in 
DOW generally recognized ; aud 1 can myielf detect at the present moment not 
even a latent antagonism between the different elements of which the University 
is composed. The iScst complete experiment in co operative teaching, in the post- 
graduate teaching of Kconomlcs. has been by general consent n greet suceess ; 
and 1 hope that it will soon be followed by others. Oo-operation in this sphere 
will greatly add to the teaching atrength cn the Colleges as a wholg and is likely to 
promote both eflSciency and economy. 

1 am happy to record the anistance which the University is now noelvlng 
from the re-OTgguixfd Governing Bodies of the Collegea. 1 am told that the 
Uuiveriity representativea on the Governing Bodici, whose introdnetion it wai 
thought at on time might be prejudicial to College autonomy, have piovcd their 
value; and 1 may perhapa dccribe them not inicenmtely as conitilating both an 
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official and m unofficial link between the UniyerBity and the Colleges, the un- 

o^;ial aapect of till ir work being by no means i)ie less important of the two. 

t/0lii>f(e constitulional pc^dems are not yet solved in one or two cases, but dis- 

cusHiotiB are proceeding in an amicable aimospliere and I hope a genuine desire 
to arrive at a sound solution, I think that if it .is once realised that the University 
aesires to sssist and not to dominate many dinicnlties will disappear. 

Ihc Bill to amend ihe University Art, sn iiinocuons administrative measurei 
111 tlic rourse of its passage throiii>h the Ltgislntnre assumed snddriily and un- 

exprctwly a ]'olit.ical asprct, the lensona lor ahich must be left to the politicians 
to explain, Ln- 1 am mxself unable to do so. But though Ihe passage of the Bill 
was lung tiiid sometimes atomy, it reached pon at last ; and on the whole tlie 
aUfTHtiona wliicli i* niude in our constiiUDKl arrangemenis have been welcome, 
'lo make the Kxreiitive Council and not the court ibe judge whether a college should 
be nu'Ogiiiaed or have iis recognition taken away, did no more than eorreet a mis* 
iHttrpreiaiion of the language of tlie original net, since clearly leeognition or 
dcrct'Oguiiion is an executive and not a legialaiive function though the condiiitms 
in which the function ia to b« exercised may properly be deBned by the legislativo 
l»€dy. The addition of two women memhera to the Executive Council as well as of 
a riofeBHor, to represent the professo ial body, will strengthen the Council ; and I 
t ink the same may be said of the additions of the Academic Council. The power 
taken to appoint a whole-time and salaried Vice*Chance!lor excitid at first some 
criticism ; but it has become clear that the growth of University buainess, to which 
I can myself testily, must soon make it impossible to the duties of the post to be 
performed during the scanty leisure of a profrSKioiud or huainesa man. These 
jiTovisitiiis, however, will onl)r apply to those who come after me ; and I am 
happy that, my rt lease from judicial duties has giveu me more time snd greater 
opi ortuiiiiies for serving the University. 

'J ho M lire* Year Degree Course is launcbed, for good or ill ,* snd re-organisa- 
tion of Higher Hecondary Ediieatioii in Delhi under the Higher {Secondary Board 
proceedn nf*Hce. Ibat the three-year degree course will become the norm one day in 
Indian Univrrsitfes I cannot doubt. ; but whether it will be sooner or later I will 
not prophesy It is a satisfaction to ace that Mr. John Sargi:ni\ great schime for 
the j)C8t*war re-const ruction of education assumes the t^ciurnl at ceptsnee of a thite- 
year course ; and it refers also in one passage to the ‘^intersting experiment’' wliich 
haa been undertaken at Delhi University. We acknowledge with gratitude the help 
which we have received from the Educational Adviser and we hope to justify the 
eiicouragiment which he has constantly given us. His schcniP contains far reaching 
proposals with regard to Indian Universities, none of which, if adopted, will bo 
found iiicODsistent with the development policy which we in Delhi are now seeking 
to put' into effect. 

The three rrincipalsbips which were so long vacant have now been filled, one 
from- within the UiiiversUy, two from outside. Mr. Qurmukh l^’thal Singk and 
Miss^ /?an^a Rao have neiiber of them undertaken an easy 'task hut the hi^h 
repiiiatioii wliich they have brought to Delhi is a guarantee of Buccessfnl results. 
Ai vnX from this. College history has been without any very sti iking incidents during 
the ^car. Eannas College has made a second move since its eviction by Jofce 
ntajeure from its original home and is now a sojouiiicr ( though we hope only a 
temporary one ) in Dsi'yagsiij, not far from the Commercial College. It has not 
yei, I undersinnd, lost hope of recovering Ibe compensation due to it for its evic- 
tion. One notable event mint be recorded : Mr. Rirmal Mukarji, a student of Bt, 
Btephen’s and a son of the Principal of the College, was placed fiist this year iu 
the I.C.B. Examiiiniion ; a succeas which has given no lesa pleasuio to the Univer- 
sity than it must have done to his College, bis parents and himself. 

Bo much for the past and the present ; what of the future ? ihe plone of the 
University have been greatly affected by the War ; but that is a misfortune which 
we aharu with most institut otis, thcugli in India 9 have not 

suffered at all in comparison with those in Europe, where Nazi barbsrism has done 
its best to extinguish the lamps of learning altogether. In Delhi we lament lull- 
dingH Rtill unbuilt rather than buildings destroyed ; for I esn not doubt that but 
for the war lie other four Collegea of Uie University would by time had 
followed the example of Bt. Biepben’s and transplanted themselves to the Univer- 
sity site. The Hindu College hss indeed made an attempt lo do so, but a senes of 
disastrous accidents has stotd in the way of further 

eflort of imagination to picture the immense change which the building ol this group 
of Colleges in the immediate neighbcuihood of the Uniyersity would have wrought. 
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Tbe UiiWmity of oar dreinna would begin to tike ihape ; n true Univenity life 
would become possible for sll its students ; end the moral and intellectual force 
which the University as a whole might exercise and which is now dttsipated by 
the dispemioti of its constituent elements would be augmented tenfold. This pros- 
pect is of course postponed and not lost to us for ever, but it is hard to lose even 
for the time being something which we had so ardently desired. And here I ehould 
like to aay that only within the last few weeks the Ooveroment of India have 
approved the new and wider boundaries of the University enclave, proposale fur 
which we aubmitted to them a yrear or more ago. Much of the land within the 
new enclave ie and will remain in military occupation for the duration 
of the War ; but we shall now have ample room for future expansion one 
day. New and more generous sites are also available for the CoUeges ; and there 
ia provision for new Colleges toa And perhaps I might be permitted to make 
this suggestion : if a College cannot during the War build on its new site, owing 
to diHicuiiies in obtaining labour or materials, why cannot it at least proceed to 
level and lay out the ground and plant its trees and shrubberies against the day of 
human oc'cupation ? Tbeii when the time comes to build, teachers and studeuta 
will find the trees already growing which are to surround and shelter their College 
and add still further to the beauty of the University area. I believe that the autho- 
rities of one or two Colleges have such an idea iu mind ; and I hope that they 
will translate it into reality. 

If however building must temporally come to an end. with it must go hopes of 
a new Medical School for men to be the counterpart of our latest joined College, the 
Lady Hardinge Medical College for Women which bae just paid us the compliment 
of seeking afliliaiion with tbe University ; hopes of a 1 raining School for teachers, 
one of the greatest needs of this part of India hopes of hew Science Laboratories 
for biology and its kindred sciences ; hope Indeed of every kind which requires 
buildings for Us fulfilment. But, if we had the means, we could increase our 
professorial Chairs, war or no war; though perhaps 1 should add this qualification, 
that they must be Gbaira on the Arts side, where professors do not ri quire the 
Bimee and apparatus which their scientific brethren demand. Perhaps some benefi- 
cent spirit, appreciating what we have done and seeking to encourage us to further 
effort, may make these things possible, like the Jinns of the Thousand and One 
Nights ; or perhaps the beneficent spirit may assume a more human shape and 
desire to put some part of 'a superfluity of wealth to qseful purposes ; we shall 
welcome cither. , , 

1 hope however, that whether the time be difincult or pro8{>erou8 we shall 
never abandon the principles which underlie the whole of our reorganisation and 
development scheme!. Let me remind you one of them. We do not seek to 
rival or compete with other and. more ancient Universities, but rather to develop an 
atmosphere, a habit of mind, a tradition— -call it what you will— of rour^own. We 
would like to aim at quality rather than quantity to make perfect wiihin a narro- 
wer vange, BO far as human frailty permits, xather than to be content with lower 
atandards over a wider field, We ai-e conacious of our youth, perhaps also of 
our want of experience ; but we shall grow up and we are willing to learn, and 
we hope that as we have neither provincial nor communal afiiliatione 
we may be able to serve India as a whole. Above all, we sball strive to live up to 
tbe ideals and standards which we have set before ourselves and to give of jour .hest. 
This may not be s programme in the ordinary sense ; but it will 
serve as a guide. Nevertheless, since it is necessary to mark bnt tbe path 
•ome way ahead in order to be able to see clearly where we are going, the 
Exteutive and Academic Councils have recently appointed two Com- 
mittees, one for Seience and one for Arts, which have been asked to advise what, 
if anything, still remains to be done in order to round off, as it were, that stqge 
of development which die University has now reached ; and secondly, to suggest a 
development policy for the next ten or twdve years. Tlie extent to which Hie 
advice and suggeHtions of iliese Committees can be acted upon must naturally 
depend upon the financial resources which will be at our disposal ; but it is one 
thing to aak for a blank cheque to be expended none can at the moment say bow, 
and quite another to ask for money to carry out a complete and well-designed plan, 
the merita of which an intending donor can examine at hit Leisure and satisfy 
himself of iU feasibility and eslue. .... , 

Ws can however already look back with satisfaction on certain things acoom- 
plished ; the Three- Years D^ies Coumei staiidsid oonditions of service and secttri^ 
id tenure for Oc^e tesehers, model oonstitations lOr Go?ermiig Bodies^ wiA 
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repwienUtton, • beginning mide with eo*opentire teeehing, • 
oompletl^ w-pwinized Bcijnco eohooi, new Oheire of Phyeiei and Eoonomiee niid a 
new Chair, ehortly to be filled, o( Law. All tbeee thinga were worth doiuK J bnt 
*7, ‘ do well to remember the words used by the poet of that Uoman atslesmau 
who thouKht nothing; done while aught remained to do*. There is no finality in 
the history of a Uuiversity, and the aohieTement of one generation does no more 
than lay the foundation on which the next may build. Lot ns then try so to serve 
our own generation that we may increase true knowledge and learning, and that we 
may teach the young men committed to our care in this University wisdom and 
uuderstanding and the love of God. 


The Aligarh Muslim University Convocation 

Tho following are extracts from the Gonvoestion Address delivered by Sir 
M. A::izul Huque, D. Lm\, C.i.R. at Aligarh on the 22nd December 1948 

roLiTiCAL Choice op the .Muslims 

I do, not wish to enter iiMo the arena of politics this morning. Uut speuk- 
ing only as a student of politics, no one can fail to recognize the fact that the 
Muslims of India are today nnired in their demands of their political sclf-detcr* 
mination, in free choice of their own future. The Muslims of imlia have made 
their choice with no mental reservation or diplomatic ambiguity in tlieir declara- 
tioiiB. And every 8tud«mt of politics or history must frankly admit that the 
political choice or the Mussalmans of India today is the inevitable logic of the 
past years. Right from ttie days of December, 1906, when the League was orga- 
nized, tire Muslim commufiity made It clear over and ovf-r iignin and in quite 
unequivocal manner that they were prepared for any agreed and reasonable settle- 
meiit of India's political problems. From 1007 to 1043 is not a short span of human 
history. Any student of politics will easily find out that all efibrts at conciliation, 
cops promise, aud settlement have failed daring these years. The genuine views 
of* the Muslims were far too often represented as anti-national, parocTiial or com* 
ninnal ; the principle of **the Government of the People and for the People” was 
far loo often denied in fact to the Muslims on pleas of text-book maxims or of 
politiciil doctrines of the western democracy. Rarely was there a frank recogni- 
tion of the realities of India's |)olitical, social or economic life ; political issues 
and problems were discussed more on political mysticism than on an analysis 
of the political realities. 'Mie inexorable logic of facts has therefore been just as 
it WHS expected to he in such circumstRDces, viz, that tlu Muslim community lost 
its faith in more adjusiments or on safe-guards and has evolved a fdan for the 
political reconstruction of India. It is not for me to discuss the issues of this 
reconstruction. My purpose is only to place before \ou the fact that you. the 
coming generation, who will tomorrow have to shape the political future of 
the community will fiud your task much harder than we have had in our own 
times. 

Modern Education 

And here let me leave the political field and look to the domain of ednoation 
and on tuirely academic back-ground. For near about a century the present 
aystem of education has been in vogue in this country, tichouls and colleges have 
been started all over India ever since the days when Macaulay wrote his famous 
minute and the univeisities were established in India. 'I he range of studies be- 
came gradually wider and wider and teaching more expensive and extensive. A 
large educated community grew up which suppliid India for generations in in- 
creasing numbers with the personnel for its administration, its learned and humble 
professions, its business and industry and social and ).K)litical leadership. With 
men have come forward womeai to participate in the bfiiefits and advantages of 
higher education ; with clasies Jiavc come the inastfes fio< king in larger and 
larger numbers to join educational institutions. In fact, education even as it ia, 
has for long been considered a matter of paramount importance by all claioca 
and communities in India. 

Its DieiNTEOBATINO iNFLOKNCB . 3 , 

But it baa to be frankly admitted that the prwent ayatem of education with 
all Ita value and contiibationa to the economic, political and locial life of India, 
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bM a disiotegiatiDg influc^nce on the culture and r j • .. l^nRsalmaoB* 

I do not wiah to convey for a mcrnent that thij oraer of tnav delibeialely 

dfisi^ned or planned, or that th^ mcaeurea thr. .^tbe apread of 


>UGABH— 


education in this country wereipnt taken were eponrorea t^qiona. But such 
ie human htatory ^‘at our beai ™ Ot intf'^jgl^^g g^g scarce 

fulfilled, our calculated plana t 21’^ and frowns that 

come in their train and in courij . y. penalty for some 

gain. This disinte^rnting infiiiei* ^ 2'?u^ we have to pny^j,t| order of the Miisk« 1- 
mans will be realised when one 1 ^ 8*>d socgm^ dcvclormcnt of the 

Indian languageR during the last li ** i iioUhere referring to the 

.y*"®*®: ^ create a new language or 


deliberate atteraptfl tiiat. were madt 
to the passionate zeal of those who 


time time 


language 
p'ting for some years past to 


W MIC |mBoiuiiwi«r) zirBi Miunc wiJU ■ aui ni.>»uc jronxD |/nDi; i«j 

transform the Urdu language. I reit* I'®?? pattern and form of Indian 

languages as evolved in the last hundrcv? ™ A critical study of the cr.rriculuni 
of raucatioiial institu'ions, the text^books themes, their aulijects and aylla- 
bn^B, will also bear ( ut my cohtentiun. 1 a.> not crrtainly wiRli to mean that 
thiB haa been so in fubjccts like pcirnce or medicine nr enginrering or matbematic^. 
1 mainly refer to pnbj eta like histtry, literauiro, pbiloaopby etc. 

History as Taugat 


A Btudrnt in a Secondary School reads history. He reads nneirnt India in 
a picture of its inspiration aud its ideals. Even wiihin the short com|>ass of a 
school text-book he knows India’s civilization in the Vtdic ago, the evolution of 
ancient Indian civilization., the days of Maghadnn imperinli-m and Maurya 
Empire, lie btiidica or knows at least an outline of ancient society and social 
organization, art, architecture and literature, econoinic pnic-iplcs, uiid phitosoph.y 
of ancient India. 

Coming to the nirdirval pi.iiod ho falls immediatrly into a narration of wars 
and conqueHts, of slaugbrer and carnage, of di:B<rnction and demnliti in of I.idia’B 
past. Let me place here a snmmniy of this medieval peispective from a book 
prescribed for the Matii uLition examination of an Indian University. It has 
men taken almost word for word except for the verb, mood, teitse and voice changed 
here and there. 

‘The teaching of Muhammad centered round the dictum, 'there is no god but 
God and Muhammad is his Prophet*; hefore he died pnn tiioitly llie whole of Arubi:i 
WRB brought under his control due to his con^id-.T ‘hie n ’-liiHiy and admin iHtisA!.ivo 
abilitv. The Ruccess of the array of Islam is oin: ‘if tlio miia-h h id -Nord’s history, 
but this fluccess was less striking when it came into conflict willi ihe ptojdo of 
India who lived under simpler and healthier condiiions of soci 'iy, pligion a ol 
administration. SiUtan Mahmmod organised the Tnrkisli binds, an.: pilngid, bujned 
and devasiated l||ftri(*h plains, citios and temples of thr Indus i.n I ihc Gmges 
Valleys. Sultaifmalban was a terrible tyrant. J*tlaluddin Feroz Khilji wii'i always 
averse to the sluS^htrr of fellow Muslins for religious ivasons, but h:‘d bmUy 
towards rhugs, organised bands of criminals whose religion was rolibery and murder. 
Alnuddin dreamt of surpassing Alexander by conquering the whole habitable world ; 
his treachery, cruelty and vanity, treatment of the Hindus with great severity 
reducing them to a state off abject poverty mixed with bis' considiTable ability and 
capacity for civil admliiiairation, Muhnmmci Bin Tufjhtk is an enigma in indian 
history, with vanity, lack of judgment, revolting criiHjiA*, iraces of incipient lunacy 
and yet a military leader, ^roz Shah Tughlak was a kind aud merciful ruler, 
blit his connivance at corruption and his culpable leniency destroyed the effects of 
his own acts ; his benevolence extended only to his own coreligionisis and his 
fanaticism resulted in persecution of the Hindus with a ruihiess hand. Sikandur 
Lodi was a man of roilirary talents, but his character was Bullied by rt lenlii^SB 
bigotry with his policy of wholesale destruction of Hindu temples. IJumayan was 
incapable of a sustaining and continued policy, probably due to bis excessive 
use of opium. Jahangir had a Btraiige eom{>o»iid of tendernesB and cruelty, justice 
and caprice, refinement and brutality, good sense and childishness; Shahjahan made 
a lavish display of gold and colours amidst agricultural and indiisirial classes 
groaning under heavy taxation,? Tiien follows the story of Aurangzeh^ the breaker 
and destroyer of everything in India —empire, art, music and temples. The picture 
conclndt^s with a narration of the decaying Moghal i^ourt. No doubt all the^e are 
interspersed with mention of a few good deeds here and there ; but the other brush 
is BO deep-coloured in general outlook and perspective that notliing else catchea 
the eye,^ v* 
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\ ^ ^ MMabrnd that this it what a ttiidmt in the moat loriaatifa period 

IB btaiiie haa to lead ia a kohool teztb lok; and thia it aot hiatory. 

Wi iina WBAT WB Valub most 


1 tots iH iioag lalt that intpita of Uio^jgrowth of hifthar ednealion in thia 
oMotij, die Maafiai atadenta miaa aoaaethfil^ which ^e falaea moat While the 
Maiha itladaBt of a aaiaenity today ma^ iMT Tery wall groanded in general, 
aeifDtille or teehideal eaU^ta, he haa little or no optOrtanity of acquainting him- 
adf widi the cnitaw of lalam. ita trhditlona, lit o|el^n Indian hiatory and ita 
d^dioami^ln the testara of Indian lifa. A bluOili^t waa made almoat erarywhare 
timr n^iHalim etadent hae hie only epeoial intepipidb higher litiguiatlo atudiee. In 
dm organiiatiaB of the aniveraity atuaiaa in lapdilt haa often been forgotten that 
. a MuMim hae alao a hmeinating haritaga of ai^ “.^l^ieaante . ihr him alto there ia 
' an empive of hnowladi^ aaat in estent and In anited to hie apecial aptitude, 

mquirjeg yaaea of detoted study and reaaatoli^tfl''Vta fall exploration. 

RttBABOB ACTlVn UBB IIT ;|MlBBT IBOIAH HlBltlBY 
.Let ua look round to lha reaearch ^lUniTiiiaa in the nnivaraiiiea within the lait 
thirty yeara. There hare been extenaira eoniributiona to the atudr of the Vedie, 
epic aad Fannie parioda of Indian eultura. There hare bean eritieai atudiea— literary, 

r hilosonlhteal, reiigiona and aooial— atudiea in the hiatory and geography of ancient 
ndi^ tn arehiteetura and fine arta, in the political, aooial and economic lifa of 
tdigioua nod philoaophleal thought in ancient India, in ancient aatronomy, matha- 
matiefi, philoaophy and literature, in history, epigraphy, and trareli, in art and 
iconography. 

Mnauii Historical Bbbbabobbs 

But it eannot be laid that much haa beau dona aa regards the enduring 
contributiona of lalam to the hiatory of India, to Ua eWilisation and culture, and 
to the aoeial, poXitieal and economic lifa of the country. How little haa been dona 
and how muoi more onght to hare been dona T Wa atill hear from learntm 
Bcliolara the reiteration of the myth that Islam came to propagate with sword. 
Who tiaa told the fall tales of Uasrat Bhwyaia Moinoddin Ghiaty MtUing in the 
foothills ii the Arayalll ranges amidat the warrior tribes of Bajpiitana with no 
strength of the kings and monarchs behind him, or of ffagrat Shah Jatal similarly 
aattliug In the forests of Aaaam or of huiidrada of other aaiiita and aavanta witu 
no earthly poaaeaaion, with no symbol of militory authority or powu, scattered over 
the hills, mountaioa and forasta of India 7 How much research haa been done to 
•how the nature of the grants made by Muslim rulers, to benefit non-Muslima and 
non-Mualim iostitutiona 7 I am aware of the great eontribiitioiis made in this 
ratpeet by soma distinguished scholars and historians. But even the studies that 
ha?a beau so far, invaluable as they are, have not yet touched the friuge of 

the problem. „ 

Islam ib World History 

Ladies and gentlemen, can wa for a moment try to know the place of talam 
in world history. Near about fourteen hundred years ago a man was born in the 
land of Arabia, a country renowned since i he dawn of creation for ito 
and ridget. with fearful sand tlunea amidat tUMtleas dcsena stretching out without 
break or intarrnption, except little patchw of oases and tiie jjl"^y® 
only relief to human eyes. Ijosing hia father almost at hie birth and tiia mower 
•k &. i«. of .ix, oii«bl. W md wid wriw, th. Hrophrt of I.lMii c»me Mi of tbe 
niKKed MT. of Mount HIr. wid g.M • rnffli-tge of hope .nd fdih to m.nkind. 

“nwIT fourS^ hundred yeur. hnve r.Jl.d by ; men nnd mi..d^ countnee 
nee, .nd ^ture, hnee ch.o(red rechenged nnd reoriented in ftw ‘“"K W ®j 
human hiatory. Yet, the fundamental frame- work of the faith im prcachra and 
the coda of imnduct ha promulgated, remain the same living force 
these many oentnries *^pa§t. At a time when every country ^® world looM 
uima othara aa barbarians, ha raised the ideal of the commonwealth of humaoity 
and bfotherhood of men. He condemend in unequivocal terms usury in any forin 
M • eutM to humun •ode'l- He «le»ii^ 


desired every Musaalman to meat a least once' in the world 
wimuntiSm^ tkn Hri (MtifraK fo the value und need of world eonttreew, uiid 
23SS2r iSMSX V- he. 
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whicb IfUm eniiie. Hnmiin rights is guoh were reeogiiised, snd the ststns of 
women .reoeWed the :fint modern leeognllioD. And sll these were efieoted without 

•uthori^ .ol the Btste or the intervention of any legal sanction. 

Odltttrb OF Islam 

Within <fliB shortest ,|ienod .Iniown in hnman thfstory, Sroew social order was 
bMught into the worlds leulsted coniitriss, MOples of multiple stocks and langnages 
were not merely linked to a common faitlL nut were w«^ldea together in -sn ideal of 
s commonwesitb* with common eociSl conduct, ethical outlook and iotellectnal 
tendShtfiea. Islam intrcdueed all to one common brotherhood and reduced the 
iutemaJ atruotures of warring eommonities. Kaces with varying character and ont* 
look were brought into a utiifom 'pattern with no survival of pre^ezieting usagea. 
Under Islam the eetmrate strata diaappearrd and even the characteristic fossile were 
cruah^ out of recognition giving place to a solid massof iasT and traditions. The beat 
In the past .was mobilised. AviStotie, Socrates and Patanjaii, 'LUavati and Euclid^ 
were brought out before .the world from tiherr hidden 4 ilacFS. One of the chaiaete- 
riatic tnfluenoee of Islam has .been, that it invariably leriilised the land tbrongh 
which it .pasaed and conveyed the lich treasures of one to the other along its cour- 
se. Almost svery where Che indigenous cnltiires of the countries received a new life. 
A new synthesis was evolved from which arose modern arts and pfailoaophy. maihe- 
mathios, astronomy and mechanica, medicine and science. The laith which brigh- 
tened the lace of the earth in a dark period off human history from the hanks of 
the Tagtn and Ouadilquivii to the shores uf the Pacific, reflected the Tight of ita 
glory mi the water of the f9ile, the Tigris and the Eupfaraiis and spread out its 
iressiiirtes hi the plains of the Ganges wad the Hoanf Ho, is the faith ol Islam. 
The outlook, «uitade and tendmiea, moral and intellectual, which animated the 
foUowers of that laith ha4 their ooircrete expressions in many spheres 4>f human 
aoliivitiea, imlitlcal, social and economic and is known as the culture Of Islam, 

lOLAMiG Studies 

For naarty fourteen hundred years ihe motif <of that culture has centered round 
8ie lakh of islam. While it has vitalised, revived and renovated other ciiUores. tha 
enStma of Islam has never lost its individuality nor allowed itseM to be submerged 
«t any time. Modern crviKsatioa has not yet succeeded in brinfdng any fresh 
humanistie oaHoak, while behind the hiato^ of the modern world and its evidution 
lie the Heh cotRiihutioos of Islam . Brrugiog about a harmony between the crav- 
ings of the iijjier soul and the needs of the outer life, its outlook 
haa aiwaya been eminently practical and ita iideBl humanly attainable : 
new eseham in ehuracter, it borke np the barriers of isolation, jmd 
bfOU|^ together Ihe East and West in a new conception of commonwealth. The 
Irism has tlum been one of the greatest movements hi world history ; with multi- 
ple infkieiioeB on polftbal, -econcNrnic and social life of vast territoriea. Its evola- 
tkm wd progress, its growth and expanskm, its iaflueoce on the coiratiiea and 
cultnrea Of Am, Europe mid Africa, are subjects of enthralling interest to the 
stadeat of huaaa^y and are niidoubtedly off great value in an^raislng world history 
and world temleBCMa. 

PRE-lSLAMIC IimiA 

Let US vianaliae dbe uoadition of India t«rkHr to the advent of the Mnasalinsna. 
Homan rightn were deterimoed Ihrough atnidence of birth and paneatage ; study 
of niigioas books woo banned except to the iwivileged eiaasea, with seven laws 
forged to sapi*ort the dwiiitdkries of others. For a time Buddhiam stemmed the 
tide ; bnt soon began U«e biuer atruii^le for suivressacy between Buddhism and 
Uindaism. Few a ahovt period Buddhism oarriHl everything it^ore it but soon 
had to take ahelter bfyood the confines of India, while in Ihe wake of this 
straggle lor supfeBsaej cum the farther rigours of the eoeial laws. 


ilcBUsia a IVDiAW Histoby 

In the wetter of many small states, divided agunat the other, with people 
mom hopelemAy divided mnong themselves, came the Mneaalmans . with their 
teeehiiM of biotebood and Idloweliip. By a divine ooiacideBee ia hisioiy, the 
first <fyaesty of Mmfiuas that nM was the ahive dyaas^, and the fim khig 
of Ddm waa a slava himaaif, to aadediiie that ia tho commonwealth of Islam, 
even a slave has the faUsM rigto of a maa and caa be a Iring. Thmeafler the 
Mat imimclMit bnmeh of a laoe which hid apreid devsatatiog dettniflioa thioagh 
a lanes port of Asia and Mmape om bw eed ielam and came to rale ia India; 
and the aiM rade nomad, bvatal taee thraadh tha aoftaaiag sad dviMag iafia* 
aaeaaf Mam boenma >§ grafimr admiaifiyBtM, and the gwaiaat paliM fit mu 
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uidlettan. 1^ n at leMt iaoiemlier in anmitlnK Mmlta tula in India tet 
It «aa an a|p whan Mm 'waa not diaeovcrad and that Galileo *aa under 
maiim df iorim ftnd 'la^uuiliOQ while Ihimefael wee being built in thie country. 

HMocUn* .^ Th^oentmwf iheir edminiitBetion were in Delhi, Agre, AHelieii^ 
Inickn^, Gii|mt, KhnDdeeh, 'Gear, end nnmeroae other plieee— yet liueliae m- 
meined only n minority in theMipleoee. 

•aadaiu®?**? ifniheBii in 
intditmtuml nod anm .hie ‘Of Indie, iln Its hrein eeme the rise end development 
of ,Mts end litev^im, methemeiies end nH^oine, erehlteeture end engineering. 

iwd jitrigetlon *eenek'weie eonetruoted ; indnet^y, trede end eommeree 
flourished end moeineiel heoiene webm broken down. While evolving e common 
Unguege for Indk ee e whole they nneoureged the growth of Indien iengimgee. 
The entire edministvetion, ^udieiel end .revenue, wee orgenieed on e pleuned beioe. 
llek^ end Medsemehe wore . eetahUAed end Unown open to ell daeeee end 
ereede. The ee^ HtBretnres of the Hindne, the eneient eeientifio end literery 
traeettm of Indie, wem tcneeleted. in ihe lorgenisetion of Government meclii* 
nery, there wes no dbtiweCkHi of osite or nieed. Highest militery oommsntb 
were in the hende Of the fiiadusj isgiie end endowmente were given to moeques 
on weH ee to temples ; men of Jetleni of «il .eommnnitiee were equelly peiro- 
nised. 


STtroT OF ISLoaiG History am Ooltore 

Lsiflee end gentlemea, 1 heve esM oil these only ito pieed for much greeter 
etteetion to the study of Islimie history end eallme, not ee e subsidiary eubject, 
bet es e mibjeet of ita own. The hishMy of Islam is inseparnbly oonneoled with 
the histoiy of the world, end lelem represeele e distinct contribution to woHd 
onltose end civilisation. As e weil-known outhor seys, *^tlie leading motives in 
the hietory of European politics and cultnie amnat be proper^ understood 
without e minute ntudy of Islamic bislory.*’ Teis m still more true of Indien 
hfetorya The etudy of Istemic history mm eoUnre is « vast study covering e 
period of the leet fourteen centuries, ranging over toixhories larger then any 
empire in ezistenoe, oom prising, emoog others, the study of historj, sociology, 
economics snd politics. 

It should be the primsiy atm of such stadias to break thxonfjfh tbe barrier of 
ignorance end misrepreseDtetion which wes eeenmalated in the pest end to present 
Islam in ita true perspective. With my feelings about the present dav education 
in Indie ee I have discussed before. I look np to this University to take up this 
greet task. To you, tbe greduetea alumni of ibis U««4versiiy, I am nirare of the 
measures in some of the other UniversitieB of India. It was my privilege to 
have a department of Islamie history end culture eetebliehed in tbe University 
of Calcutta when 1 was Vice Obsnoellor, and that Univeriity has tiwlay a full- 
fledged Department conferring degress and fostering researches on the subject of 
Isismic history and culture. But much more bee to be dose. The Muslim bis- 
to^ of India is more misonderstood than understood. What is generaHy known 
is too often a little anatomy and no physiology or history. And in this case we 
suffer at much from some scbolart of eminence as from pt'rsont who eiaim to 
apeak with some authority. Where India received a new oousdouen^^iis in ber 
politioal life, where India had a new era of economic prosperity and eiiltotri 
dmlopment where India has brought under trade and commercial lelatinnsbip 
with the world outside Mueltm history of India has been depicted as mere epi- 
sodes of bloody battles sod icoooolas ic deetruction. In tbe report ^ the KamsI 
Yar Jong EducaUon Committee, we therefore strongly emphasised the need of a 
Central Islamic Betearcb Organisation in India, and I do boie Aligarh will tal^ 
UP the quMtion with utmost zcsl and devotion, as also the otlior importaDt qneatiau 
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of tho UoiTenily, thaw ia uwUwr ray imi«rtuit prooMa , 
nn and tiM Ualtanaty aill U« w, aooo to tate yi>. PWt-war India nHI netd 
wieh anna eatenalw and iatcnaifa acfeaiifie and indiwtml rewnrcln* than abat 
uiat toHiaj. Tha war iMr-cKated aeft dnMada. Nm. ladnaiM haw hwn alattad 
Sim aid aa ata tooUiifi (oraatd to tha port-aar aocU fax moeh jarntm 
mmriOB of iadaatriaa in tUa aontry. Oat raa laat^aU aad niMnca ^ hm 
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ia aawry haiia of all iadoahlal ax* 
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ptBilon in the vodern woiid. GMenoe «ilt have to be applied inemeindj to easiire 
the beat nae of and to icet the aasimnai field irom oax aoil, foieata, fieheriea and 
■dnaa and to make adfqnato profuioiia hr the maiotaiianee of health, inoluding 
pNimtlon and oare of diaeaaeo. We haaa to iaeteaaa our food prodiietton and our 
BUtoition mutt riae moeh higher dian what it to-day« All these will demand a 
apef^l dejxree of aeieiitille and teehaical iiiitninc with eonaideralde espaatloa of 
amtide retearehea. No plaauingi ao new world order, no xeorganizition or derelop- 
nmot of indnatif, Mwer or aupplf la poiaible to-daf without the help of aeieaee. 
No one oaa deny that there it enough aadtre talent in our eountry. The broidi and 
tim ehM, the eraftomea, the eUmeeittteii, the paintera, the arehiteete, the engraven 
and the hdldm of thia country have for centnriee produeed materiali, articlea and 
afvnetarea of whieh anv eonniiv can well be proud. The toehniqiie, the hands and 
the braittf that have lelt behind them the freseooe and sculptures of Ajanta and 
Blora, eonatraeted the Ts] llahal, Mott MaHjid, Qutab Miaar, the Jama Mssjid, 
forts, tombs, mbsqnea and temples scattered om this land, produced the magni- 
dentarta and cimfta of India, foiged the maaeive pUlan, euna and canons, or 
eacaeiitsd irrigation canals with masonry welts and ontehmant bsaios, are still there, 
but moribund and lifeless, and can again be raHlalised with modern scientidc and 
teidioteal training. There it neeesaity for India ae a whole to take up this work 
and 'lior a nnivereity like that of Aligarh thia should he immediately takeu up. Even 
dl oil uhivenitiea and research iaftitutioaf take it UDian extenaive ccale, there will 
.atlll lemain the need of a university itki. this to ddie ;iip the work in the intereste 
<Ofdlie:M]iiNdimaBa of Indis as a whole. Hitherto ite ohnie of the Muaalmans in 
mekttUBc ime a i c h. in industry, commeimal enterpidae, .baiiking, and trade has been 
iimigitideantly email ond we must aeoeieimte onr imna. have to provide fullest 
Inmte lor eoienee tmiifing and reaearohes hr the mnalim atudents. The late Sir 
Jhrd milme itt utmoet importance even in the onriy simeae rtf the last century. 
Sn smodn 18^1 wt CMmzi pur thct he developed hk |flan cof establiehing a literary 
ond SMSentifio aoete^. As he expressed himedf, ^fhSlesppfef wlU be in our right 
kmstU watiiml emenees in our left and the crown of laebidon will adorn onr heaoa.” 
Ifisei More this ntfUege was etarted, he had aiarted a eaknti&o aocie^ at Aligarh. 
User wiudli more la IhB naed for scientific studies and assearcbes, ^ure end applied 
te 4ho MnOlime to-ilpy? in oonnection with an enfoiry into fte paatdoa of Mus- 
|imedBeatoinlndlo,I ;fowidtbatamveiaitylaboxslonesafBiart wmiyifhere in India 
hnnemit wiiough apaoemiiwenQmmodation for all who wanfemUaMon. and thia specially 
hHo dhn MatHumaB sMents who do not get tnffieieai opporlniuties for scientific, 
xeAnetrisI or techaied Scaining. Apart from those who will come to AUgazh for its 
own sake, others who snil lail to get any acoommodatiaB wiihio their firovinoee or 
otmes moot neoepsasily lock to Aligarh aa the place whore they emu some lor such 
tnhttiig. U iadis has So progiass indnstrially, it will tequiie a mwA greater num- 
ber of taehmeal personnel, fOXly .and adequately trained for onoh p«f4>09es. Let not 
the atory he told again that the JIuehma have been left behind in the absence of 
ndeqaate tniiiilfig mcilities. Let us UAe time by the lunecloek and matsb arrange- 
asents for the traiaing of a large oninker of Muesalmaae for the tocknical iiersonnel 
of ladnetrioa. This University Kke alamst every other will have to expand much 
mete to ergeoMe applied and pm xetenrohee in mnltiple bmoebea. i hope we 
shall not. ao eemi Si t|e war is over, leinra to our pre-war idess omi Inm thingB 
to Mide en. I hope we shall not be told that in the eorigenclea of war conditions 
It ia not poacible to mske soy alsn ior an expensive scheme like this. History 
lepeetedly recoeds that in die midst of :|weat tragedies foniidaiioea have also been 
lam of the gresiost triumphs of human history. Wsr always assures a nation of 
ito having resoofcea and capaellies of which it had nenr dreamt befoie. The lesions 
of war and Industrial struggle have repeatedly told ns that oothiog pays so well as 
knowledge and that new knowiedgs alwaia pays in dm kmg run. And in this 
matter It has beeo loond that mamtuniog a ateady flow of men engaged in coo- 
dnnona leieaigebei and oompeteut to extoad the dosmio of theoretical, and practical 
knowledge^ Psyisf them well for doing It end taking dm diaiioee of getting one 
vnlnaUe praetical dieoovery out of aeoras whieh may not count at all ia a better 
invoctment la the long ma than the retoxn of immodlato dividends or the calcala- 
lien of qiumtitntivo outtuni in an edneational inetitutioo. tieienee and eeientifie 
ditooveries not only aiket the life ootM&tioBS of ihe human xsoe but also enable 
them to Hyo bettor and hantthelr lif A it baa mate the eoioesal deveiopmaat of 
toodam Indoakv pomi lte , 






